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COERIGENDA ET ADDENDA 

In addition to those already given on the hacks of notices to Parts I. and II. and 
hack of title to Part III., containing all the errors hitherto ohserred that could 
cause the slightest difficulty to the reader. 

* This star is prefixed to the Addenda, The additions promised for Part IV. 
at the hack of the title to Part III., in the helief that Part IV. would conclude 
the work, are necessarily postponed to Part VI. The additions here given are 
all of small extent. 

In PART I. pp. 1—416. 

pp. 3-10, the symhols of palaeotype have heen much extended, and occasionally 
corrected. See the suosequent list of Additional Palacotypie Symbols ^ p. xii. 
p. 11, lines 19, 22, in the Camr words, for (u i) rmd (m •). 
*p. 29, tahle, col. xvii,/or niH*t read ntH*t ; and add to tahle : " (u) is put for («) 

in the old pronunciations, owing to uncertainty.'* 
p. 32, against 1647, read 38 Henry VIJI. 
p. 33, 1. 13 from hottom, read Jean Pillot. 
p. 41, 1. 14 from hottom, /or Ripon, read Chester. 

p. 60, col. of Sovereigns, between Edw. VI. and Elizabeth, insert 1653 Mary, 
p. 67, lines 16, 6, and 3 from hottom, read get, mare^ {mee^iY 
p. 67, 1. 11 from hottom of text, for Mr. M. Bell's Frencti nasals, read (ba, 

ohA, ohA, oa). 
p. 80, 1. 7, and p. Ill, 1. 16, read deei (dec'^i). 
. p. 93, col. 4, line 6, read endevj. 
p. 96, 1. 2, read stoo'j'r*. 
p. 99, 1. 6, read hope hope (noop). 

*p. HI, 1. 6, at end of sentence, addx " (see p. 817, note)." 
p. 116, 1. 1, omit and as it probably was in the xiv th century, 
p. 131, 1. 8 from bottom of text, read dzhotnt. 
p. 134, 1. 9 from bottom of text, read vai'tdzh. 
•p. 146, 1. 1 1 from bottom of text, <mW : " See p. 976, 1. 6." 
p. 163, lines 9, 10, 1 1 from bottom, omit which, 
p. 168, 1. 9, read molten. 
p. 169, 1. 9, read At, ndt, hr&t, bdt. 

*p. 173, 1. 9 from bottom of second col. of note, for (»y (e), read (j, «h). At end 
of that note add: " Prince L. L. Bonaparte heard M. Feline use (op) for e 
muet ; all references to his pronunciation must be corrected accordingly." 
•p. 189, 1. 7, read (bun, bun*«) ; and at end of paragraph add : " M. l*aul Meyer 
told me (30 April, 1871) that he suspected PaUgravc to allude to the Provencal 
method of using -o, for what in northern French is -e mute, and to have pro- 
nounced this either as (-o) or (-oh).*' 
p. 190, last line of text, read (or-eindzhtis). 
p. 192, last line, read '. 

p. 196, 1. 12 from bottom of text, read differing nearly as («, e). 
p. 198, lines 10 and 11, /or uj, juj, read mIu, iuhi. 
•p. 201, 1. 6 from bottom, add as a footnote: " Mr. F. G. Fleay says he knows 

two certain instances of Londoners saying (drAAr)." 
•p. 204, note 1, add: "The passages adduced by F. L. K. Weigand ( Woerterbueh 
der Iffufscheii S-nonymeiij'So. 1068) seem to leave no doubt us to the historic 
origin of church from the Greek, through the canons of the Greek churches." 
p. 216, 1. 2, read (kondisiun). 
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OOBRIGENDA ST ADDENDA. TU 

*p. 218, add at end o/JSrtt eoiumn of footnote : '' See also p. 922, ool. 2, under 

tuiiory and p. 968, col. 2, under 8. 
p. 220, 1. 11, ibUicise humble. 
p. 223, note 1,1. 1, read Lebr^ebaude. 

p. 226, note 1,1. 1, after treatise, add: " (reprinted below, p. 816).'* 
p. 236, 1. 4, read mjjy. 
p. 240, 1. 2, read but. 

*p. 247, 1. 1 8, add ae footnote : '* See tbe mTestigation below, pp. 463-462, and 
pp. 820, 822, under at, ei" 
p. 2&I, 1. 7, read eaum. 
•p. 265, note 1, add: "See p. 473, n. 1, and p. 1316." 
p. 268, 1. 3, read 6322^ 
p. 269, note, col. 1, 1. 6, read mouiller. 
p. 271, 1. 13, read confuses. 
*p. 281 , 1. 31, /or : " Tbe words do not occur in Gill, but ladff does occur," read 
and add: "Tbe words lady^ worthy y occur in Gill, wbo writes (laa*dt, ladii'), 
see p. 936, 1. 13, below, and (wurdh-i), see p. 909, coL 2, below; and lady 

also occurs " 

*p. 282, 1. 6 from hoMUsm^add: " See p. 817, note." 
p. 283, 1. 8, read melodye. 
p. 284, 1. 29, read i>w = (daie, due). 
p. 286, lines 6 and 11, r^ (tit'e, piV-ne). 
p. 287, 1. 13, omit it. 
p. 288, note 1, line 4, read effect is. 
p. 294, line last of text, read but (ef, oo), 
p. 296, line last but one of text, read were. 
p. 301 , 1. 10, read words in ew. 
p. 307, K 22, /or (eu), read (^. 

*p. 316, note 1, line 6, read an and en ; and at the end of note 1 add: " see below, 
pp. 609, 825-828, and p. 828, note 1." 
p. 319, last line of text, read world. 
p. 321, 1. 2, omit one neerd^. 
„ 1. 7, read nerts'ogb. 
„ I. last of text, read fsB'tarliJtbtf. 
p. 323, 1. 25, read ^aa%, 

„ 1. 36, read uEArb'tra. 
p. 325, 1, last but one of text, read lonKjue. 

*p. 327, throughout the French transcnption of M. Feline's pronunciation in- 
terchange {») and (oe), according to the correction of the meaning of M. 
Feline's symbols given me by Prince Louis Lucien Bonapaite, who 
heard him speak ; thus t. 1, read ^koc Igd siel kelkoe sbnr), and v. 8 read 
(mu koe), etc. See p. 173 in this list. 
p. 327, note, last line, omit which, 
p. 328. 1. 7 from bottom of text, read saut?. 
p. 330, 1. 13 from bottom of text, /or be aware, read beware, 
p. 331, 1. 1 7 from bottom of text, read disire. 
p. 336, commence note with ^ 
p. 337, 1. 9 from bottom, read kouth*. 
p. 342,1. iO,TC&d hadd\ 
p. 343, note 3, line 2, read £ an e. 
p. 345, 1. 9 from bottom of text, r^duf restored, 
p. 346, art. 14, ex., col. 2, 1. 11, read set h^m. 
p. 361, line 5, read fseder. 
„ art. 35, 1. 4, recui Past. 
„ art. 38, line 4, read more, bettre. 
p. 364, art. 61 , ex., col. 2, line 7, read he let. 
p. 337, 1. 10 from bottom, read Tale, 
p. 358, art. 65, under Schal, line 2, read (dialectic). 

•p. 363, art. 82, «x., insert after v. 388: "[See note on y. 386, p. 700, below,]" 
p. 366, 1. 5, for new fr., read old fr. 
p. 867, art. 92, L 13, read then, and 1. 14, read tyme. 



TUl CORRIGENDA BT ADDENDA. 

p. 370, note I, citation iii. 357, read This touche]^. 
p. 374, art 108, ex., col. 2, line 1, read ODt-softer. 
p. 385, col. 2, under, htvenriehe, read heofonrice. 
p. 386, col. 1, under ill, read ylle. 
p. 388, col. 1, under lore, read lore. 

„ „ under -lt, line 6, read sodeinliehe. 
p. 392, col. 2, under ♦♦ SleeTO, read 16 ileeve 13152', elefii 213'. 
pp. 398-402, tables of probable sounds, etc., /or (i, u), read (t, u) in severaJ 

places ; and also often to end of p. 415. 
p. 400, under TH, read in two sounds. 
p. 413, col. 2, 1. 1, read P a a - 1 e r. 

„ in K r e e * d o, I. 1, read in*e. 
p. 415, Y. 489, read Bf.isen*tees Ee. vel A a. 

In PART II. pp. 417-632. 

*p. 439, note 5, add: " The text of the Bestiary has been again printed from the 
Arundel MS. 292, in Dr. Morris's Old ^English Miscellany, published by 
the Early English Text Society in 1872, vol. 49, pp. 1-25. The references 
to the numbers of the Tcrses Tnot to those of the pages) given in the present 
book, pp. 439-441, hold gooa for this edition." 
p.* 441, L 13, and p. 445, 1. 10 from bottom of text, /or n. 4, read n. 1. 
*pp. 442-3, add as footnote-, '* For corrections of some quantities, see p. 1270, 
note 1." 
p. 462, quotation, v. 2, read Richard. 
•p. 465, 1. 35, add as footnote: "On the confusion of long f and 7, see note in 
Madden's Lajamon, vol. 3, p. 437, which will be further treated in Part VI." 
p. 468, translation, col. 2, v. 4, read hill. 

p. 473, note 1, col. 1, 1. 8 from bottom, /or § 3, read § 1, p. 1171 ; — col. 2, 1. 1, 
for p. 446, read p. 447; — 1. 14, for } 4, read § 2 (the reference is to the 
notice which will appear in Part V.) ; — 1. 18, read May fthe month) ; — and 
for the pronunciations in lines 17, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, reaa : {mee, Aee^ Bw^r, 
p«», shiip, sl/ip, mii, shE'ip, slE'ip, ms'i, E'i, dzhE'ist, ozhE'int, bE'id, 
pE'int, Eint'mBnt). 
•p. 474, 1. 22, to the words " dede never appears as deide,* add the footnote (^) : 
" In the Cotton text of the Cursor Mundi, v. 1619, p. 100 of Dr. Morris's 
edition published by the Early English Text Society, we find deid rhyming 
to red; but the word is here the substantive deed, not the verb did, which 
ii written did on v. 1608 above, rh}'ming to kydd. This deid is a mere 
clerical error for ded; the Fairfax, Gottingen, and Trinity MSS. have all 
dede, and the Cotton has ded, v. 1952." 
*p. 476, note 1, add to this nl^tf : " In Cursor Mundi, Cotton text, v. 1629, we have 

pe first. was Sem, cham was the to]7eir, 
And Ia{)het bight )>at yonges bro)>er, 
where Dr. Morris writes *yonges[t],' but this is unnecessary, see p. 1400, 
Hidifax version, v. 12. Here we have a spelling toj>eir, which would have 
apparently rhymed to eir in Havelok. But it is a mere clerical error, not 
found in the other MSS., any more than the singular errors in v. 1973-4, 
I fel agh naman do til o}'cr 
For ilkan agh be o)»ier broij'cr, 
where ofer, o)»ier, occur in consecutive lines, andbroij'er is a similar error ; 
o)>er is the usual spelling in the Cotton MS., as in v. 1979, but we have 
broiler, toiler, v. 2031, with bro]?er v. 2043, etc. Nothing phonetic can be 
distinctly concluded from such vagaries." 
p. 475, lines 3 and 4 from bottom of text, see note 4 on p. 1404, col. 2, y. 2 
p. 476, 1. 1-19, see the remarks on p. 1310. 
*p. 477, note 2, 1. 3, omit more. Add to note: " On this dental t, better writi 

(,t), see p. 1096, col. 1, and ^. 1137, col. 2, 1. 16 from bottom." 
p. 478, note 2, 1. 5, read from giving. 
*p. 484, note 1, add: "Another copy of the Moral Ode will be found i* 
Morris's Old English Miscellany (E. E. T. S. 1872), p. 58, and 
another in the Old EngliMh Homilies^ second series (E. £. T. S. 



OORRIOENDA ET ADDENDA. IX 

« 

p. 220. On p. 255 of this last is giTen a hymn to the Vir^, of which the 
tint Terse with the musical notes, and the second verse withoat them, are 
photolithographed opposite p. 261, with a translation of the music first 
Dj Dr. Aimbault, p. 260, anosecondly hy myself, p. 261, of which the latter 
will appear in Part YI. of this book. To my translation I have added 
annotations, pp. 262-271, explaining the reasons which influenced me, and 
the bearings of this music (woich is comparable to that of the Cuckoo Song, 
and Prisoner^ i Prayer, suprd pp. 426, 432) on the pronunciation of final 
£, etc., the pith of which will tOso appear in Part Vi.** 
♦p. 487, 1- 9, for attributes read seems to attribute. Add to note 1 : "Was yate 
in line 16 of this note a misprint for yete ? Did Thorpe mean that ^et in 
Omnin would have been {leei) ? or (jiit) P If (jiit), then Thorpe con- 
sistently attributes modem habits to Orrmin; it (feet), he makes one 
remarkable exception. There is nothing in his remarks which will decide 
this pointy and hence I alter my expression in the text." 

p. 490, 1. 24, read further ; — note 1 , last line, read Orrmin*s. 

p. 495, col. 3, }nrajhe, remove t, for this word is not oblique in v. 3476. 
*p. 615, note, add at the end: "p. 541, and see es{>ecially note 2 to that page." 
^.516, add to note 3 : " More particulars respecting this MS., which nas been 
re-examined for me by Mr. Sweet, will be given in Part VI. There is 
little doubt that it is wrongly taken to be Anglosaxon on pp. 518-522, 
but is rather Celtic. However, it certainly shews the correspondence of the 
sounds of Latin and Greek letters in this country at that time, and hence 
indirectly bears on Anglosaxon usage. The MS. has a Paschal table 
from A.D. 817 to 832, which places it in the rxth century." 

•518, note, col. 2, 1. 8, after " teeth," insert : " see p. 1103, col. 1, and p. 1337, 

col. 2, on i. 25." — Both refer to the Sanscrit v. 
* p. 531. The following explanation of the words here quoted from Wace will 
linear as a note in Part YI. ; it is taken from a letter of Mr. Skeat, date 
1 Jan. 1872 : " The cup was passed round. If a man drank too much, he 
was cautioned, * I>r%nk half" (only) ; if he kept the cup too long, the' men 
two or three places off him sang out — * Let it come, where ie the cup ? * 
* Drink hindweard * is drink backwards, i.e, pass the cup the wrong way ; 
though it would commonly take the form : * Ne drinke ge hindweard,* i.e. 
' don t drink backward, none of your passing the cup the wrong way 
round.' I have heard * Let it eotne in a college haU ; it is a most natural 
exclamation. I have said it myself ! So instead of meaning ^ may you 
have what you want' ^as suggested supra p. 532, line 1], it is : *may / 
have what /want,' which is human nature all over." 

p. 534, conjectured pronunciation, v. 12, 1. 3, and v/ 13, 1. 5, read sesB^ht'e. 
•p. 541, note 2, L 4, add: 'Sprinted in an enlarged form in Appendix I. to Mr. 
Sweet's edition of King Alfred's West-Sazon Version of Gregory* t Pastoral 
Care, printed for the E. E. T. 8., Part II., 1872, pp. 496-504 ; in the Pre- 
face to this Part, pp. xxi-xxxiii, Mr. Sweet enters on the Phonology of 
Anglosaxon." 

p. 543, 1. 8, read (gwh, wh, w). 

p. 547, 1. 13, for " {s) final," read « s final" 

p. 592, note, col. 2, line 2, read minimum. 
^. 600, col. 1, line 12, after hue, insert hew, 

p. 601, col. 2, {p o), line 3, read heard in the. 

p. 628, 1. 3, read exist ?)— 

In PART III. pp. 633-996. 

*p. 637, I. 16, after "usual," add as a footnote: ''Frequent instances of the 
interchange of (u, ee, &i) will be found in the specimens from Winkler's 
Lialectieon, see oelow p. 1375, 1. 21." 

*p. 638, note, at end of note continued from p. 637, add: ** Prince L. L. Bona- 
parte informs me that the real Portuguese sound of a is Tic), which is also 
nasalised (ffiA), see p. 1303, No. 23, vowels 8 and 9. Final and unaccented, 
this a is nearly (a). ' 
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*p. 639, note 1, col. 2, 1. 11, add: " Mr. (now Dr.) Murray collated this MS. in 
Edinburgh in 1871, and informs me that the MS. has dei/e, and not dethe^ 
or defey which is a gross blunder of D. Laing's, as the t/ of the MS. i& 
always dotted, and the J? neyer is. He says that D. Laing's Abbotsford text 
has aboTe 50 misreadings per pti^e." 

*p. 649, lines 7 and foil. The Alexandrines in Chaucer will be reconsidered in 
Part VI.; — line 12, after MSS., insert: "in retaining of hem"', — line 20, 
after " unanimous,*' add: *'in inserting poure**\—^\mQ 25, after MSS., intert 
as a footnote: ** except the Cambridge, which reads— 

With a threadbare kope as ig a scholer, 
where the u, which appears also in the EUesmere and Hengwrt MSS., 
but not in the others, is an evident error." 
p. 663, note 38, 1. 13, read of (ee) for (&i). 

pp. 680-725, in Chaucer's Prologue, make the following corrections, in addi- 
tion to those pointed out in the footnote p. 724, they are mostly quite 
unimportant. In the Text, v. 2, perced* ; v. 3, li/cour ; v. 8, yronne ; t. 
13, palmeer'% ; t. 20, Tabbard; vv. 21, 78, pilgrimage ; v. 24, weel ; v. 25, 
yfalle ; v. 29, weel ; v. 49, Chiistendoom ; v. 57, Palmirye ; vv. 64, 85, 
been; v. 72 gentel; t. 73, at-ray ; v, 85, ehyvachye ; v. 99, servyeabel ; 
▼. 104, pocok; V. 107, feth'res; v. 123, nose; v. 138, amiabV ; v. 141, 
dygtC ; V. 167, clook*, as; v. 169, brydel ; v. 170, r/«-e; v. 186, laboure ; 
y. 1 89, prykasour ; y. 202, stemed' ; t. 209, lymytour ; v. 224, pytawnee ; 
V. 226, eygne; v. 241, ev'rych ; v. 245 syke ; v. 248, vytayle ; v. 255, eer ; 
V. 282, ehevysatcnce ; v. 308, lem*, and ; t. 326, wryting*. — In the 
Pbonunciation, y. 41, add comma; y. 76, add period; y. 144, saukurh 
(wrongly corrected saktrh in footnote to p. 724) ; y. 152 add aemieolon 
after strait; glas;— in the Note on y. 260, p. 693, for " So all MSS. 
except Ca." read " All MSS. insert pore except Ca.** 
p. 756, note, col. 2, lines 25 and 26, read " (Ihh, /hh, Ijhh, /jhh) occur in the 
Sardinian dialect of Sassari, and (Hih) in the dialect of the Isle of Man." 
Obsenre that (Ihh) does not occur in the dialect of the Isle of Man, as it is 
incorrectly stated to do in the note as printed. 

*p. 763, note 2, add:*''' Winge is given for whim from Rothbury, see the com- 
parative specimen in Chap. XI. § 2. No. 12. below. This was more prob- 
ably the word alluded to." 

*p. 768, add note to title of § 2 : " This work was first seen by me in the British 
Museum on 14 Feb. 18i59, from which day, therefore, the present researches 
should be dated." 
p. 789, col. 1, art, bold, read (booud). 

♦p. 799, note I, col. 1, lines 17 to 20. This is not a perfectly correct represen- 
tation of the Prince's opinion, see reference on p. 1299, under (uh) No. 54 ; 
see also the additional note, ^ven in this table of Errata ^ to p. 1296, line 1. 
p. 800, note, col. 1, the Prince wishes to omit 2) and 3), lines 4 to 8 ; — col. 2, the 
notations fsh^, ;sh), etc., are now (^sh), etc., and (i|s), etc., is now (^s), etc. 

*^. 802, note, col. 1, line last, /or Madrid, read Spain, although heard in Spanish 
America. — Add at end of note : " Prince L. L. Bonaparte considers that no 
buzzed consonant is found in Spanish, and hence that it is an error to 
suppose that (dh) or (^z) occur in it. He thinks b ox v Spanish is (b) after 
a consonant, or when standing for Latin bb, and (bh^, which he aoes not 
reckon as a buzz, after a vowel or when initial. Ttie Spanish strong r, 
initial and after m, and rr between vowels, he regards as a Basque sound 
(,r), p. 1354, col. 2, No. 203. In Basque the only ordinary r (r) is a 
euphonic insertion, as our cockney law{r) of the laud, draw{r)ing room. 
The Castilian « he considers to be the Basque «, and it sounded to me as a 
forward dental » with a half lisp, possibly (,th) of p. 1353, No. 143, or 
(8§) of p. 1105, col. 1, 1. 24 from oottom. These nne varieties are very 
difficult to appreciate by persons who cannot hear them constantly in the 
spoken langut^e, from many different speakers." 

*p. 803, last words of Hart, add at note: " This was LordEldon's favourite motto." 

*p. 834, 1. 25, add footnote : " The subject of modern^ as distinct from ancient, 
f^ch accent, has been considered in my paper on Accent and Empha»i$y 
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Tram, of Philological Society for 187^-4, pp. 138-189, and by Prof. CharleB 
Cassal, a Frenchman, ibid, pp. 260-276 ; out the views we naye taken are 
disputed and stated to be entirely incorrect bj most French authorities, 
Hid eren by Prince L. L. Bonaparte, whose Italian education nmkes him 
familiar with the meaning of accent. The part played by Latin accent in 
French is the subiect of an Rtude tur le Role d$ I Accent Latin dans la 
Umgue Fran^aite by M. Gaston Paris (1862), who also holds that M. 
Cassal and I are wrong in onr yiews, bnt whose prononciation, when tested 
by myself and Mr. Nicol, bore out what M. Cassal and myself meant to 
imply, so that there must be a radical difference of the feeling, rather than 
of tne conception, conyeyed by the word * accent.' Hence the need of 
scientific researches, suggested in other parts of my paper on Accent and 
Emphasis. An advance towards a mechanical r^istration of the force of 
uttered breath in speech has been made by Mr. W . H. Barlow, F.B.S., in 
his Logograpk, described in the Proceedings of the Boyal Society, vol. 22, 
pp. 277-286, and less fully in a note to my Third Annual Address to the 
Philolo^cal Society (Trans. Ph. S. 1873-4, p. 389). The nature of Latin 
accent itself, whence, as seen throi]^h a Cefto-Frankish medium, French 
accent arose, has been carefully considered and practically illustrated in my 
Practical Hints on the Quantitative Pronunciation of Latin (Macmillan 
& Co., 1874). The strange difference in the whole character of French, 
Italian, and Spanish pronunciation, and especially in the nature of accent 
and quantity in these languages, although all derived very directly from 
Latin, and ^though Spain and Ganl were celebrated for the purity of their 
Latin, next of course to Borne, shews that the whole question requires re- 
investigation.'* 
p. 866, note, col. 2, 1. 4, read mead. In lines 7, 8, 9, a line has been dropped. 

The complete passage is printed on p. 1061, note, col. 1, line 10. 
p. 918, line 15, read Shakspere was a South Warwickshire man. 
p. 921, example of puns, **dam damn," 1. 2, rea^ (191', 33). 

^^23, col. 2, add to the example " foot, gown: " " We have an echo of none as 
gown, that is (nun) as (guun, gun) in TS 4, 3, 31 (247, 85), where Katerine 
sap : * I like the cap, And it I will have, or I will have none,' which 
Petruehio chooses to hear as goum, for he says : * Thy gowne, why I ; come, 
Tailor, let vs see't.' " 

*p. 923, to the examples of puns under A, add.^'^ cate Kate TS 2, 1, 50 (238, 
189-90). Observe that th in Katharina, as the name \b spelled in the Globe 
edition, was simple (t). The folio has Katerina, and that Katerine was 
either (Kat-rin), or more probably (Kaa-triin), whence (Kaat) was the 
natural diminutive." 

^. 926-6, add to example of puns under OA, 0, 00 : " on one TG, 2, 1, 2 
(24',^; * Speed. Sir, your Gloue. — Valen, Not mine; my Gloues are on. — 
8p. Why then this may be yours : for this is but one* This is conclusive 
for the absence of an initial (w) in the sound of one** 

*p. 938, note 1, add at end: '* See also Chap. XI. § 2. No. 11. for Derbphire 
usage." 

•p. 942, col. 1, before the last entry under Fourth Measure Trissyllabic, insert : 
To be suspected : framed to make women, false. 0th. 1, 3, 86 (885', 404). 

*p. 946, col. 2, add to the examples of well-marked Alexandrines in Othello : 
That came a-wooing with you, and so many a time. 0th. 3, 3, 31 (893, 71). 
Not that I love you not. But that you do not love me. 0th. 3, 3, 90 

(899, 196). 
Since guiltiness I know not; but yet I feel I fear. 0th. 5, 2, 16 (907, 39). 

*p. 953, just before the heading Shaksperis Rhymes, insert as a new paragraph : 
** Since the above examples were collected and printed, the subject of 
Shakspere's metrical usages has received great attention. See the Trans- 
actions of the New Shaupere Society, 1874-5. See also Mr. Fumivall's 
essay on The Succession of Shakspere's Works and the use of Metrical 
Tests in Settling it, being the introduction to Miss Bunnett's translation of 



p. 968 



Gervinus's Commentaries on Shakspere ^1874)." 
(8, ool. 2, under " caught her," 1. 8, omit first ). 
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p. 980, note, col. 1, line 18. The Deyonsliire oo will be folly considered in 

Chap. XL } 2. No. 11. 
p. 986, 1. 10 of Portia's speech, read *' mer-si." 

In PART IV. pp. 997-1432. 

p. 1086, note, col. 2, 1. 4 from bottom, after "below," add-, p. 1310. 

p. 1086, 1. 16, read mj (a) in the xvii th may have been (a, ao). 

p. 1114, col. 1, line 5 from bottom, read being, dr^ rv, 

p. 1167, col. 2, under ««r, read (jc'sb). 

p. 1180, col. 2, y. 29, read aansering. 

p. 1221, col. 2, 1. 19 from bottom, read (Huen) or (HU*en). 
*p. 1251, add to note continued from p. 1250 : " Mr. Elworthy, of Wellington, 
Somerset, says he has never h^urd I»e as a pure nominative, but only %» 
standing apparently for tte and used as /. More upon this in § 2. No. 11." 
♦p. 1296, 1. 1, after " in such case," add as a footnote : " The following remark 
of the Prince on this passage in the text was not received till this page had 
been printed off: *When the vowels (25f,, 46o,) lose their tome accent 
in Italian, they do not become t^ie (29^) and (51o), but the original 
sounds still innuence the vowels in their unaccented state, producing the 
intermediate sounds (28e) and (49o). This explanation seems to me quite 
logical, and it is in accordance with the sensations of every fine Tuscan 
and Roman ear. On the contrary, if the original vowel is (29^) and 65 lo), 
it remains unaltered when it loses the accent. Compare the e ana o of 
MlitMf eolitna (derived from belio, eolle, which have open vowels), with 
the e and o of atelluceia and pollunea (derived from stilUiy p6llo, which have 
close vowels). I had never the least doubt upon this point, but in my 
previous statements I did not take the present minute gradations of sound 
into consideration. It would certainly be better to pronounce bellina, 
eoUina with (29<r, b\o) than vnth (25^,), and (46o,).— L-L.B.' " 
*p. 1323, note, col. 2, 1. 7, odd-, (abstracted below, pp. 1378-1428). 

p. 1376, 1. 24, read (juu-ter Jot). 

p. 1381, col. 1, 1. 5, read saa-no. 

p. 1393, col. 2, line 8, read por-sii, and Bee p. 1428, col. 2, Note. 



PALAEOTYPE: ADDITIONAL SYMBOLS AND EXPLANATIONS. 

The original list of Palaeotypic symbols, pp. 3-12, drawn up at the commence- 
ment of this work, has had to be supplemented and improved in many pointK 
during its course, and especially during the delicate phonetic investigations of 
Part lY. Each new point is fully explained in the text as it arises, and although 
reference is generally made to the place subsequently, it will probably be found 
convenient in using the book to have all these references collected together, as it 
is hoped they are |in the followii^ list, which follows the order of the pages in 
the book. The index in Ptgrt VI. is intended to refer to each letter and symbol 
in alphabetical or systematic order. 

p. 419, note, col. 1, line 2, symbol of diphthongal atreea : an acute accent used 
to mark the vowel which has the stress in diphthongs, when the position of 
stress is abnormtd, as (e&). This use has been subsequently extended to 
all cases of diphthongs, and uniformly used to mark diphthongs from 
p. 1091 onwards, see p. 1100, col. 2. 

p. 419, note, col. 1, 1. 16, symbol of evanescence : the mark t, a cut [, shews 
that tiie following vowel is scarcely heard ; |^ 1 shew that all included 
letters are scarcely heard ; excessively slight 1 1 see p. 1328 in this list. 

p. 800, note, col. 2, symbols for advanced «, sh =■ {%%y ^) and retracted s, sh 
.= (us, i[sh), subsequently replaced by (,s, ^sh) and {%, ,sh). 

p. 998, 1. 1 1, symbol of discontinuity : the mark ;, a cut ), used to shew absence 
of glide ; this is rendered nearly unnecessary by an extension of the use of 
the symbol of diphthongal stress, p. 419 in this list. ' 
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p. 1090, at the end of text, the mode of reference to pages and qnarter pages is 
explained ; the two symbols introduced in the summary of contents are 
referred to seriatim below. 

p. 1094, col. 1, L 33, gffmbols of Goodwin' t theoretical English eh^ J s (k|, g|) 
where Q) is turned (f), see also p. 1119 in this list. 

p. 1095, dbl. 2y}. 30, tytnbol of advanced contact j changed from (^) or (*) to ( ^), 
as (,t, ,d) (for tf, dh) or (.t, .d) for the dental t^ d. 

p. 1096, col. 1, 1. 20, and col. 2, 1. 28, the use of (t4., d4.) for i, <f, with inyerted 
tongue, supposed to be incorrect for Sanscrit, and use of (t, d) for Indian 
m&rddhanya t, d, and (t, d^ for English coronal t, d. In the Dravidian 
laneuages the inyersion of tne tongue, so that the under part of the tongue 
strikes the palate, seems to be more distinct, and (t, t^, which seem to be 
the same to a Bengalee, are apparently distinct as (t4., t) to a Madrasee. 

p. 1097, col. 1, under (uu) ; symbol of (*u) whispered, and (**u) hissed vowels, 
see p. 112B below in this Ust. 

p. 1097, coL 2, sjfmbols for explosions (tpiu, tnpiu, t;Hpiu) and implosions C*t), 
see p. 1128 below in this list. 

p. 1098, col. 1, under (r) ; symbol for BelTs untrilled r = (rj, the Q being a 
tamed mark of oie^rees Q. This may be extended to (IJ, which indi- 
cates the same position. See p. 1341 below in this list. 

p. 1098, col. 2, symbols for advanced or dental r ^^r) and retracted r (j). 

p. 1099, ool. 1, under (ooj), symbol of indistinct Towel accompuiied by 
j^ermissive trill (j), so that (j = a) or (j=ar) at pleasure. Bell's point glide 
18 (6r„), my (o*), where (') is a " helpless indication of obscure Tocality," see 
p. 1128 in this list 

p. 1099, col. 2, Bonders on glottal r (i), where (i) is turned (l). 

p. 1100, col. 2, 1. 8 from bottom, symbol of widening the pharynx, as (03) for 
(e) with pharynx widened ; supposed to be Irish. 

p. 1102, col 2, Land's explodent (b), see p. 1292, col. 2. 

p. 1104, col. 2, 1. 3 from Dottom ; sytnbol of advanced s, sh = (,s, ^sh), replacing 

p. 1105, coL 1, 1. 24 from bottom, divided s — (sM, probably Spanish. 

p. 1105, col. 1, 1. 15 from bottom, retracted s = (^s). 

p. 1107, col. 1, 1. 5, symbols of higher and lower positions of the tongue in 

uttering vowels = (e*, e^^ ; e^, Cn), and of dose and open consonants as 

fph^, pn|) ; — line 28, symbol of more hollowness at back of tongue s= (e'V as 

oustinguished from (62), see pp. 1100 and 1279 in this list ;— line 14 m>m 

bottom, symbol of intermediary of two vowels, or doubtfulness, with 

inclination to first = (e^. 
p. 1107, col. 2, Scotch close and open {e^, e^ ; «,, C} ; 0^, 0^ ; Oi, 0|). 
p. 1107, col. 2, last line ; symbol of (ti) with lips as jfor (a) = («o). 
p. 1111, col. 2, symbols for glides, open to close (>), close to open (<), and 

absence of glide ( j ), see p. 998 in this list. 
p. 1112, col. 1, glottids; clear in (,e), gradual in ({e). 
p. 1114, col. 2, last line ; symbol for rounding by the arches of the palate as in 

the parrot's (p*tt*8). 
p. 1116, col. 1, symbol of medial length of vowels as in (a*), the superior and 

inferior vowels being the same, and hence distinct from the symbol of 

intermediaries as in Ui), p. 1107 in this list;— scale of quantitative symbols 

(*, a, a*, aa, aa*, aaa). 
p. 1116, col. 2, symbol for variety of lip rounding, as in (Ao) = tongue for (a), 

lips for (0), see p. 1107 in this list, 
p. 1119, col. 1, 1. 2, symbols for palatal explodents = (kj, g}), see p. 1094 in 

this list, 
p. 1120, col. 2, distinctions of (tl, k, kj, tj, ,t t t, ^t, „t, tf, p, p). 
p. 1120, col. 1. Mr. Graham Bell's alteration of Mr. Melville Bell's symbols 

for (s, sh) ; — col. 2, re-arrangement of palaeotypic symbols of cols. 2 and 3 

in Bell's table, p. 14. See p. 1341. 
p. 1124, col. 1, Ooodunn*s ng = (qj), possible as original Sanscrit palatal nasal, 
p. 1125, col. 2, to p. 1128, col. 1, Bell's rudimental symbols reconsidered and 

re-symbolised. 
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p. 1128, ool. 1, tymboh of inapiration (*i), implosion (''h), click (tb), JIatua 
fh), whi$per f 'h), voice ('h). 

p. 1129, col. 1, aborevlatioiis of these by the omission of the * support' (h), etc. 

p. 1129, col. 2 to p. 1130, col. 1, symbols of glottids^ clear (,), check (;), wheezing 
(A), trilled tcfieeze (gh), bleat (g). 

p. 1130, col. 1 and col. 2, symbols of degrees of force ^ evanescent {\^ weak („), 
strong (.), abrupt (.,), jerk (h), and its varieties (n'h, Hh, ih, H|h). 

p. 1130, col. 1, to 1131, col. 2, symbols of glides^ slurs, and breaks, glide 

(> — <)y break (;), slur ( ), relative force and pitch by inferior figores 

aad superior accented figures. 

p. 1133, col. 1, 1. 1, symbol of short I + trilled r = (Jr), Japanese intermediary. 

p. 1146, col. 1, relative time by superior unaccented hgfures. 

p. 1147, coL 2, symbol of advancea (a) =(,a). 

p. 1160, col. 2, i. 10, symbol of Helmholtzs u = (au) = tongue for (a), lips 
for (u). 

p. 1156, col. 2, table of the relative heights of the tongue for vowels. 

p. 1174, bottom, table of practical glossic. 

p. 1183, table of Pitman and EUis's phouotypy, 1846 and 1873. 

pp. 1189-96. Prof. Haldeman's analysis of English sounds with palaeotype 
equivalents. 

pp. 1197-1205. Mr. B. H. Smart's analysis of English sounds with palaeotype 
equivalents serving to identify the palaeot}'pe signs. 

p. 1232, Irish rolling r = (,^r), and bi-dental t, d = (j^t, ^^d). 

p. ] 255, table of English dialectal vowels and diphthong. 

pp. 1258-1262, Glossic compared with palacotypic writing of dialectal sounds. 

p. 1264, suggestions for marking quantity, force, and pitch, in practical writing. 

pp. 1279-80, combination of the signs for primary (<?), tongue higher (er'), tongue 
lower (fj), tongue advanced (/), tongue retracted {/); whole back passae^ 
widened Te), part in front of palatal arches, only widened (^^^^ pharynx only 
widened {h) ; all widened, but more above than below (e-), or more below 
than above {e^ ; height of tongue remaining, aperture of lips contracted 
to that for (a) in (cji), to that for (o) in (e-o), and to that for (u) in (^a) '♦ 
rounding by palatal arches in (^), giving 2916 forms of unnasalised vowels. 

pp. 1298-1307, Seventy-five palaeotypic vowel symbols grouped in families, and 
supplied with key-words. 

p. 1328, line 12 from bottom of text, the slightest quiver = ((.(.i*). 

p. 1333, col. 1,1. 11, symbol of cheek puffs = ( g ). 

p. 1333, col. 2, symbol of inspired breath, oral (*;), nasal (^ij, orinasal (*ia) 
fluttering {*\i) and snoring (^iA^;). 

p. 1334, col. 2, 1. 9, symbol of bleated consonants (gb, ^d, ^g). 

p. 1334, note on symbolisation, shewing the intention of palaeot)'pic as distinct 
from systematic symbolisation. 

pp. 1341-4, new table of palaeotypic equivalents for Mr. Melville Bell's Visible 
Speech symbols, with subsequent explanations. 

pp. 1346-9, new table of palaeotypic equivalents to Prof. Haldeman's con- 
sonants vdth subsequent explanations. 

pp. 1353-7, table of Prince L. L. Bonaparte's consonants with palaeotypic 
equivalents, of which 154 marked * are new combinations of B)'inDob 
already explained, and in some few cases entirely new symbols. 



NOTICE. 



When Part III. was published, I hoped to complete this pro- 
tracted work in Part IV. But as I proceeded, I found it necessary 
to examine existing English pronunciation, received and dialectal, 
in so much greater detail than I had contemplated, and to enter 
upon so much collateral matter of philological interest, that I was 
aoon compelled to divide that Part into two. Even the first of these 
parts, owing to other literary engagements into which I had entered 
when much briefer work was anticipated, could not be completed 
by the close of 1874, as required for the Early English Text Society, 
and hence a further division has become necessary. 

Part IV. now contains the Illustrations of the xvii th and xvm th 
centuries, an account of Received English Pronunciation, and the 
introductory matter to the new collections of English Dialects which 
have been made for this work, in order to register dialectal pronuncia- 
ticm with a completeness hitherto unattained and even unattempted, 
as a necessary basis for understanding the pronunciation underlying 
odir Early English orthography, which was wholly dialectal. These 
collections themselves, which have been already made to a sufficient 
and by no means scanty extent, will form Part Y., to be published 
in 1875. That Part will therefore be devoted to English Dialects. 
After it is completed, I contemplate allowing at least two years to 
elapse before commencing Part the Sixth and (let us hope) the Last. 
If I have life and strength (which is always problematic^ for a man 
who has turned sixty, and has already many times suffered from 
overwork), I propose in this last Part to supplement the original 
investigations, made so many years ago, when the scope of the sub- 
ject was not sufficiently grasped, the materials were not so ready to 
hand, and the scientific method and apparatus were not so well 
understood. The supplementary investigations which have been 
made by others, especially Mr. Sweet in his History of English Sounds ^ 
Prof. Payne and Mr. Fumivall on the use of Final E, the late Prof. 
Hadley on the quantity of English vowels, and Prof. Whitney in the 
second part of his Linguistic and Oriental Studies, and others, with 
the criticisms friendly (as they mostly are) or hostile (as Dr. 
Weymouth's) which my book has called forth, will be examined 
and utilised as far as possible, and by their means I hope to arrive 
at occasionally more precise and more definite conclusions than 
before, or at any rate to assign the nature and limits of the uncer- 
tainty still left. I have no theory to defend. Many hypotheses 
have necessarily been started in the course of this work, to re- 
present the facts collected ; but my chief endeavour has been, first 
to put those facts as accurately as possible before the reader in the 
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words of the original reporters, and secondly to draw the conclu- 
sions which they seemed to warrant in connection with the other 
ascertained laws of phonology. But as, first, the facts are often 
conveyed in language difficult to understand, and as, secondly, 
the whole science of phonology is -very recent, and the observations 
and experiments on which it has to be based are still accumulating, 
— so that for example my own views have had to undergo many 
changes during the compilation of this work as the materials for 
forming them increased, — ^my conclusions may be frequently called 
in question. ^Nothing is so satisfactory to myself as to see them 
overhauled by competent hands and heads, and no one can be more 
happy than myself to find a guide who can put me right on doubt- 
ful points. NQn ego, Bed ris mea ! 

In the present Part I have endeavoured to make some additions 
to our phonological knowledge, and I believe that my examinations 
of aspiration (pp. 1125-1146), and my theory of fractures and 
junctures (pp. 1307-1317), already briefly communicated to the 
Philological Society, are real additions, which will be found to affect 
a very wide philological area. The examinations of living Indian 
pronunciation (pp. 1136-1140), though merely elementary, together 
with the account of ancient Indian alphabetics as collected, through 
Prof. Whitney's translation, from the Atharva Veda Prdtigdkhya 
(pp. 1336-1338), may also prove of use in Aryan philology. But 
one of the most important additions that I have been able to make 
to our philologiccd knowledge and apparatus consists of those 
extraordinary identifications of Vowel Sounds in forty-five European 
languages, each guaranteed by an example (pp. 1298-1307), which, 
together with an almost exhaustive list of the consonants found in 
actual use (pp. 1352-1357), I owe to the linguistic knowledge and 
kindness of Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, who has worked for 
me as hard and ungrudgingly as any of my other kind contributors, 
whose names {qtute nunc praescrlhere longum est) are each given as 
their contributions occur, and — ^if ever I reach that ultima Thuli of 
authorship, my much-needed, and still more dreaded indices — will 
be duly chronicled alphabetically and referred each to his own 
work. The number of helpers — ladies I am glad to think, as 
weU as gentlemen, aye, and men and women labouring with hands 
as weU as with head — ^who have so kindly and unstintingly helped 
me in this work, and especially in the collections which will form 
the staple of Part V., serve to shew not only the unexpected 
interest which so many feel in the subject, but the vast amount of 
good fellowship and co-operative feeling by which alone we can 
hope to build up the gigantic edifice of philology. 

As my Table of Contents will shew, the present Part consists of 
a series of essays bearing upon the history and present state and 
Linguistic relations of our language, which either appear for the 
first time, or are put into a convenient form for reference from 
sources not readily accessible to ordinary readers. For the English 
of the Eighteenth century Lediard's little known book, for a. know- 
ledge of which 1 am indebted to Prof. Payne, gives much interesting 
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matter (pp. 1040-1049) ; and Noah Webster's account of American 
pronunciations nearly a century ago, derived from forgotten essays 
of that lexicographer (whose dictionary has been so recently im- 
ported in reyised editions that few think him to be so ancient), make 
a new link in the chain binding the Seventeenth to the Eighteenth 
centuries (pp. 1064-1070). The examination of Received Pro- 
nunciation, as represented by Mr. B. H. Smart, Mr. Melville Bell, 
Prof. Haldeman, and Mr. Henry Sweet (pp. 1090-1207), and the 
actual observations on unstudied pronunciations as noted by myself 
at the moment of hearing, and contrasted with my own usages 
(pp. 1208-1214), form a new datum in phonology, because they 
enable us to estimate the real amount of floating diversity of pro- 
nunciation at any time, out of which, though unrecorded by ortho- 
graphy, the pronunciation of a future generation crystallises, only 
to be again dissolved by a fresh menstruum, and appear in stiU 
newer forms. We are thus put into a position to understand those 
changes which go on among even the educated, and ^^hear the 
(linguistic) grass grow." The accounts of existing differences in 
American and Irish pronimciation (pp. 1217-1243), which are 
mainly Seventeenth century swrvivaU as modified by environment, 
though necessarily very imperfect, bring still more strongly to light 
existing diversities where there is appreciable sameness, that is, 
diTersities which interfere so little with intelligibility of speech, 
that they have been hitherto disregarded, or ridiculed, or scouted 
by grammarians and linguists, instead of being acknowledged as 
the real '* missing links," which connect the widely separated strata 
of our exceedingly imperfect philological record. Beyond such 
initiatory forms of transition, are the past records of dialectal 
variety verging into species. For English — with the exception of 
Dr. Gill's most interesting little report on the dialects as known to 
him in 1621 (pp. 1249-1252) — ^these are reserved for Part V., but I 
have in the present Fart lY. collected some of the results, and 
shewn their general philological bearing, as well as their special 
ccmnection with the Early English Fronunciation, which is the 
main sonxce and aim of my investigations ; and I have also given 
the phonetic theories necessary to appreciate them more thoroughly 
(pp. 1262-1357). Thanks to the labours of the great Teutonic 
Imguist Schmeller, I have also been able to shew the variations 
wluch interpenetrate one great branch of the High German dialects, 
the Bavarian (pp. 1357-1368) ; and, thanks to the extraordinary 
collection made by 'W'inkler, just published in Dutch, I have been 
fortunate enough to give English readers a general view of the 
present state of those Low German and Friesian dialects to which 
our own Anglosaxon language belongs, as they have developed 
under merely native influences, without the introduction of any 
strange element, like Celtic, Korman French, and Old Danish (pp. 
1378-1428). These modem dialectal forms are invaluable for a 
study of our Early English dialectal forms, for, although chrono- 
logically contemporaneous with the English of the Nineteenth 
century, they are linguistically several hundred years older. And 
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they enable us to appreciate the state of our own English dialects, 
which are in fact merely a branch of the same, left untouched by 
Winkler, because, like our own, these Low German dialects (with 
the exception of modem Dutch, which is a literary form of pro- 
vincial Hollandish), have developed entirely without the control of 
the grammarian, the schoolmaster, and the author. To philologists 
generally, this wild, unkempt development of language is very 
precious indeed. The theory of vegetable transformation was 
developed by Goethe from a monstrosity. The theory of linguistic 
transformation can only be properly studied from monstrosities 
naturally evolved, not artificially superinduced. And for pro- 
nunciation this is still more emphatically true than for construction 
and vocabulary, for pronunciation is far more sensitive to trans- 
forming influences. Hence I consider that my work is under the 
greatest obligation to Winkler's, and that in devoting so much 
space to an abstract of his specimens, reduced to the same palaeo- 
typic expression of sound which I have employed throughout, I 
have been acting most strictly in the interests of Early English 
Pronunciation itself. 

Let me, indeed, particularly emphasise the fact that not even 
the slightest deviation has been made from the course of my 
investigation into English pronunciation by taking these dialects 
into consideration. As Mr. Green well says at the opening of his 
excellent Short HUtory of the English People (which appeared as 
these pages were passing through the press): — 

'* For the fatherland of the English race we must look far away from Eng- 
land itself. In the fifth century after the birth of Christ, the one country whidi 

bore the name of England was what we now call Sleswick The dwellers 

in this district were one out of three trihes, all belonging to the same Low 
German branch of the Teutonic family, who at the moment when history dis- 
ooTors them were bound together into a confederacy by the ties of a common 
blood and a common speech. To the north of the English lay the tribe of the 
Jutes, whose name is still preserved in their district of Jutland. To the south 
of them the tribe «>f Saxons wandered over the sand-fiats of Holstein, and along 
the marshes of Friesland and the Elbe. How close was the union of these 
tribes was shewn by their use of a common name, while the choice of this name 
points out the tribe which at the moment when we first meet them must have 
been the strongest and most powerful in the confederacy. Although they were 
all known as Saxons by the Roman people who toucned them only on their 
southern border where the Saxons dwelt, and who remained ignorant of the very 
existence of the English or the Jutes, the three tribes bore among themselves 
the name of the central tribe of their league, the name of Englishmen.'* 

It is mainly owing to the dialectal differences of these tribes 
and places of their settlements in Britain (the history of which is 
given in an excellent epitome by Mr. Green) that the character of 
our dialects, old and new, was determined. But they did not all 
come over to Britain. Over the same Sleswick and Holstein, Jut- 
land and Friesland, dwelt and still dwell descendants of the same 
people. PhilologicaUy we all know the great importance of the 
few ancient monuments which have remained of their speech pre- 
served in monastic or legal literature. But these, as well as the 
oldest records of Engli^di in our own England (which I have 
hitherto called, and to prevent confusion shall continue to call 
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AngloBaxon), fail to give us Plough foothold for understanding their 
Hying sounds. These we can only gradually and laboriously elicit 
from any and every source that offers us the slightest hope of gain. 
None appears so likely as a comparison of the sounds now useid in 
speech over the whole region where the English tribes grew up, 
and where they settled down, that is, the districts so admirably 
explored by Winkler and those which we shall have before us in 
Part V. During the whole of this investigation my thoughts have 
been turued to eastern English for light. The opportune appear- 
ance of Winkler just before my own investigations could be pub- 
liflhedy was a source of intense delight to me, and though I was at 
the time overloaded with other work, I did not in the slightest 
degree grudge the great labour of abstracting, transliterating, 
writing out, and correcting those 50 pages at the end of Fart lY., 
which indicate the nature of this treasure-trove, and I feel sure 
that all who pursue the subject of this work as a matter of scien- 
tific philology, and linguistic history, will be as much delighted as 
myself at the possession of a store-house of facts, invaluable for 
the investigation before them, and feel the same gratitude as I do 
to Winkler for his three years' devotion in collecting, arranging, 
and publishing his great DiaUcticon. 

Buch are the principal divisions of the present Fart and their 
bearing on each other. For some subsidiary investigations I must 
refer to other books which I have had to pass through the press 
this year, and which are published almost at the same time as the 
present pages. Helmholtz's great treatise. On Sensations of Tone 
as a Physiological Basis for the Theory of Music (shortly to be 
published by Longman and Co., from my English version, with 
notes and additions), contains the acoustical foundations of all 
phonology, and without studying the first two parts of this book, it 
is impossible to arrive at a due estimate of the nature of vowel 
sounds and their gradations (see below, pp. 1275-1281), and hence 
of the physiological cause of their extraordinary transformations. 
Although the preparation of my version and edition of Helmholtz's 
work has robbed me of very many hours which would in natural 
course have been devoted to the present, every one of those hours 
has been to me a step forward in the knowledge of sound, as pro- 
duced by human organs and appreciated by human nerves, and 
hence in the knowledge of speech sounds and their appreciation by 
hearers. As such 1 recommend the work — ^the outcome of many 
years* labour by one of the first physiologists, physicists, and 
mathematicians of the present day — to the most attentive con- 
sideration of all scientific phonologists. 

The other work is one of much smaller size and very little 
pretension. It is called Practical Hinis on the Quantitative Pronun^ 
ciation of Latin (published by Macmillan & Co.), and is the recast 
of a lecture which I delivered to classical teachers last June. It 
does not compete with Corssen's work in investigating the actual 
force of the Latin letters (except final M), but it takes up the two 
important questions of quantity, and musical accent in speech, and 
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endeavours to give practical exercises for becoming familiar with 
them, so as to appreciate a rhythm dependent on "length" of 
syllable and embellished by ''pitch-accent," as distinguished firom 
rhythm due to " force-accent " and embellished by " pitch- 
emphasis." It also contains a delicate investigation of the nature 
of the final M and the meaning of its disappearance, which may be 
of assistance in appreciating the disappearance of final N in English, 
and the disappearance of other letters in English and other languages 
so far as their natural sounds are concerned, and their simultaneous 
survival as affecting Adjacent sounds. As such I must consider it to 
be an excursus of the present work, necessarily separated from it 
by the different linguistic domain to which' it belongs. 

The materials for Part V, are, as I have mentioned, all collected, 
some of them are even in type, and others made ready for press, 
but it was physically impossible to prepare them in time for Part lY., 
and the nature of the typography, requiring great care in revision, 
does not allow of the least hurry without endangering the value of 
all the work, which is nothing if not trustworthy. The extreme 
pressure of literary work which has lain on me since I began pre- 
paring this Part in March, 1873, and which has not allowed me 
even a week's respite from daily deskwork, must be my excuse if 
marks of haste occasionally appear in the present pages. It will be 
evident to any one who turns them over, that the time required for 
their careful presentment in type was far out of proportion to their 
superficial area. And a very large part of the time which I have 
devoted to this work has been bestowed upon the collection of 
materials, involving long correspondence and many personal inter- 
views and examinations of speakers — which occupy no space in 
print, while their result, originally intended to appear in the present 
Part, has been relegated to the next. Hence, with a cry of mea 
culpa, aliena culpa, I crave indulgence for inevitable shortcomings. 



A. J. E. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LlJaT&&TIONS OP THE PrOITUNCIATION OF ENGLISH DURIKO 

THE SeVBNTBEMTH GeNTUBT. 

§ 1. John Wilktns^s Phonetic Writing. 

Db. "Wiliiks, wliile Dean of Bipon (he was subsequently Bishop 

Chester),^ after inventing a phonetic alphabet for the purpose of 
ving a series of sounds corresponding to his Real Character ^ gives 

a specimen of its use the Lord^i Prayer and Creed^ " written 
icoidmg to our present pronunciation." This is on p. 373 of his 
ork, but on the occasion of his comparing the Lord's Prayer in 
) languages (which he unfortunately does not represent phoneti- 
Jhr) with his own Philosophical Language (erroneously numbered 
1 instead of 50 on his p. 435), he adds the phonetic representation 
I the English version, which differs in a few words from the 
»Tmer copy, no doubt through insufficient revision of the press, 
id omits the final doxology. 

In the present transcription into palaeotype, I assume his vowels 
1 his p. 363 to be (a aa, sb aeae, e ee, i ii, oo, u uu, 9 oo), although 

believe that he pronounced (o, «, u) in closed accented syllables 
ither than (a, i, u).' His diphthongs will be represented as he has 
3ne on his p. 363 ; his so-called diphthongs a, hh, on his p. 364, 
leaning (yi, wu), will be written (i-i, u-u), to distinguish them 
xnn the long vowels (ii, uu). He has no systematic method of 
presenting the long vowels. In the Creed and first version of 
xe Lord's Prayer, he uses a grave accent to express length ; in the 
3Cond version of the Lord's Prayer, he uses an acute accent. 
kgain, the acute accent in the first yersion and the grave in the 
soond represent the accent on a short vowel in a closed syllable. 
*he seems to have been considered always long, as no example 
f short is given on his p. 363, although it is once marked long 
1 r6f in the Creed. It will be always transliterated by (oo). 
lie consonants were doubled without any special intention. The 
rord hody towards the end of the Creed he has written hady^ 
vidently a mistake for b a d t^ as he does not use y in any sense, 
►ut employs a variation of it for (a). Virgin is evidently an error 
or Virdzhin. All the errors, however, will be given in the follow- 
og transcript, and the various readings of the second copy of the 
iOTd's Prayer will be added in brackets. Afterwards will be given 

I See an account of bis book inpr^ French, sinter of Oliver Cromwell. 

. 41, where he is erroneously called ' For the considerations which have 

tishop of Bipon f of which he was only influenced me, see suprjll pp. 68, 100, 

)«ui« He married the widow Eobina 177. 

64 
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BISHOP WILKINS'S PHONETIC WRITING. Chap. IX. { 1. 



in palaeotype the pronunciation which "Willdns probably intended 
to symbolize. As this short specimen is the only instance that I 
have discovered of continnous phonetic writing in the XTiith 
century, it has been thought best to give a minutely accurate copy 
in the first instance. One point only has not been attended to. 
Wilkins intended to represent (i) by the Greek i, and has generally 
done so in the second version of the Lord's Prayer, but in the first 
version and Creed i i are commonly used in place of i. As this is 
a mere accident of printing, I have replaced i, i, i by the single 
letter (i).* His difleresis when written wer a vowel will be replaced 
by ;, made from ), hefore the vowel. 



Transeript of Wilkinit Fhonetie 
Orthography, 

The Lord's Prayer. 
giir faeajdher Huitsh sert in 
HO'ven, H8elloo;ed [nAllooed] bi 
dhainaesBm [uAAm], dhai ki'qdam 
[kiqdam] kam, dhai uill [uil] bi 
dan, in erth sbz it iz in ne'ven, 
giv as dhis da^i aur dseili bred, 
send firgi'v [fArgiv] as aur 
trespsessez sez ui fArgiv dhem 
dhset trespoBs [trespass] sBgseinst 
as, send leed as uAt intu temptse- 
siAU, bat deli'vcr as frAm ivil 
[ii-vil], fAr dhain iz dhe kiqdim, 
dhe pau;er aend dhe gUri, fir 
ever send ever, -ZEmen. 

The Creed. 

gi biliiv in GAd dhe fseeedher 
Almaiti maaeker Af ne'ven aend 
erth, aend in Dzhcsas Kraist niz 
oonli san aur LArd, hu-u uaez 
kAnseeved bai dhe Hooli Goost, 
bAm Af dhe Virgin Maeaeri, 
saffered onder PAnsias Pailaet, 
uaez kriusifi;ed ded aend barijed. 
Hi dessended intu nel, dhe thard 
daei ni roos aegaein frAm dhe ded. 
Hi aessended intu Hc'ven, nueer 
Hi sitteth aet dhe rait naend Af 
GAd dhe faeaedher, frAm nueens 
Hi sIiaI kam tu dzhadzh dhe 

> TbiB mark will in future be em- 
ployed in place of (,), to denote dis- 
continuity or absence of audible glide. 
The different kinds of continuity and 
discontinuity will be discussea and 
more completely symbolised in Chap. 



Cof\jeetured Meaning of Wilkinit 
Fhonetie Orthography. 

The Lord* 8 Prayer. 

gur faesB'dher whttsh aert in 
Heven, nael'ooed bii dhoi nsesem, 
dhai ktq'dam kam, dhai w»l bi 
dan, tn erth acz tt iz m neven, 
giv as dhf's daei aur daei'lt bred, 
send forgtv as aur tres-paesez asz 
wii forgtv dhem dhaet trespass 
aegaeinst' as, aend leed as not tu'tu 
temtaeae'sian, bat deliver as from 
ii'vtl, for dhain iz dhe kf'q'dam, 
dha pau-er send dhe gloD"r», for 
ever send ever. ^ae*men. 



The Creed. 

gi biliiv in God dhe faeae'dher 
AAlmai'ti, maeae'kcr of neven 
aend erth, send in Dzhee'zas 
Kraist hiz oon*lt san aur Lord, 
whuu waez konseeved bai dhe 
Hooit Goost, bom of dhe Ver'dzhiii 
Maeae*rt, saf'ered an*der Pon'sias 
Pailaet, waez kriu'stfaeied ded 
aend bar't ed. Hii desend'ed tn'tu 
Hel, dhe thard daei ni rooz aegaein* 
from dhe ded. Hii aesend'ed ih'tu 
Heven, wheer nii si't-eth aet dhe 
rait Hffind of God dhe faeae-dher, 
from whens mi sIiaaI kam tu 

XII. § 1, wben considering Mr. Melville 
Bell's Key Words of modem Ei^lish 
pronunciation, under WH. The old 
(,) will then recoiye the distinctlTe 
sense of the * clear glottid.* 
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knik aend dhe dcd. ^i biliiv dzhadzh dho kwik send dhe ded. 

in dhe Mooh Goost, dhe Hooli gi biliiv m dhe hooIi Goost, 

ksthioolik tshartsh, dhe kAm- dhe hoo'U ksBth'olt'k tshartsh, 

minniAn ▲£ Sseints, dhe fArgiv- dhe komiu'ntbn of Saeints, dha 

ness Af sinz, dhe resarreksioon forgtynes of smz, dhe rezarek*- 

aI dhe bfledi, send laif everlsstiq. sibn of dhe bod'i, sand bif 

^men. evorhest'tq. ^aD*men. 

§ 2. Noteworthy Pronuneiatioru of the Seventeenth Century. 

The transition period of the xnith century, reaching from the 
death of Shakspere to the death of Dryden, presents considerable 
interest. It is remarkable for the number of ** slovenly" pro- 
nnncic^oBs as they would now be called, which were recognized 
as in use either by orthoepists or orthographers, the former to 
correct them, the latter to determine the "proper" spelling from 
the " abusive " sound. Spelling was in a state of transition also, 
and many orthographies recommended by the would-be authorities 
of this period are now discarded. Our sources take therefore two 
different forms, one determining the sound from the letters, and 
the other the letters from the sound. To the latter belong espe- 
cially those lists of Words Like and Unlike, which Butler appears 
to have commenced (supr^ p. 876), and which have ever since 
oceupied a prominent place in our spelling-books. Great import- 
ance was always attached to the difference of spelling when the 
sound remained, or was thought to remain, the same, as this differ- 
ence was — ^nay, is — ^thought by many to present perfect means of 
determining meaning and derivations. It would have been de- 
sirable to i^se the two methods into one, but the indications, lax 
enough in vocabularies, were far too vague in the other lists, and 
hence they have had to be separated. 

1. PBONOXTNCnCO VOCABULABT OP THB SEVENTEENTH CeNTURT, COLLKCTED 

FROM Wallis 1653, WiLKTNS 1668, Price 1668, Cooper 1685, English 
Scholar 1687, Miboe 1688, Jones 1701. 

A pronouncing vocabulary of the xvn th century, though as much 
needed as one of the xvi th, is much more difficult to compile. For 
the xnth century we possess a large collection of phonetically 
written words, which had only to be extracted and arranged, after 
their notation had been reduced to a single system. For the xvn th 
century I have not been able to discover any systematic phonetic 
method of writing, except in Wilkins's Heal Character ^ where it 
is applied to a very small collection of English words. The other 
writers have more or less precise or lax methods of representing 
individual sounds, but very rarely indeed combine their symbols 
so as to spell out complete words. Their observations generally 
tend to shew the pronunciation of some particular groups of letters, 
principally vowels, in the words cited as examples, and the pro- 
nunciation of the rest of the word has to be collected, as well as 
possible, — ^which is often very ill, — from similar observations re- 
specting the other groups of letters in the word. This arose from 
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the authors writing for those who, being well acquainted with the 
various pronunciations of the words, only required to have one 
fixed upon for approval, or who knew how to spell the word except 
in the individual point under consideration. To a learner in the 
XIX th century such a course, however, presents great difficulties, 
and in manv cases I have felt in doubt as to the correctness of the 
pronunciation of the whole word, although that of a portion of the 
word was almost certain. In other cases, espccialiy in the im- 
portant works of Price and Jones, much difficulty arose from the 
ambiguity of their symbols. Thus if one were to say that ie was 
sounded as t in lie and sieve, it would be difficult to guess that the 
first was (loi) and the sound (s«v), although (ai, ») are two common 
sounds of I. Still the results are very interesting, because in this 
xvnth century the pronunciation of English altered rapidly, and 
many words were sounded in a style, which, owing to the influence 
of our orthoepists of the xvinth and xixth centuries, is now 
generally condemned, although well known among the less educated 
classes. It may be doubted whether our language has gained in 
strength, as it has certainly gained in harshness and in difficulty, 
by the orthographical system of orthoepy which it has lately been 
the fashion to insist upon, but as such a system is thoroughly 
artificial, and results frequently in the production of sounds which 
never fonned an organically developed part of our language, it is 
rather to be regretted than admired. 

Tlie following is not a complete vocabulary, as that would be far 
too extensive, but it embraces all those words in Wallis, Wilkins, 
Price, Cooper, English Scholar, Miego and Jones, which struck me 
as being in some respect noteworthy, because they illustrate some 
Elizabethan usage or shew a transition from the xvith century, 
or a peculiar but lost sound, or an early instance of some well- 
known sound now heard, or give the authority for some pronuncia- 
tions now well known but considered vulgar or inelegant, or exhibit 
what were even in the xvii th century reprobated as barbarisms or 
vulgarities. 

1) Wallis does not furnish a long list, but the vowels in the 
accented syllables which he gives may be depended upon ; in some 
cases of consonants and unaccented vowels I do not feel so secure. 

2) WiLKiNs's list is very short, and has been already given in the 
example of his writing. In this vocabulary the words are re- 
spelled to signify the sounds he probably meant to convey. 

3) Price is uncertain, sometimes even in the accented syllables, 
owing to the defects of his notation. His short o has been as- 
sumed as (o), but throughout this century (a, o) are difficult to 
distinguish, and perhaps (a) prevailed more widely than at present. 
Even now watch, want, are perhaps more often called (wotsh, wont) 
than (wAtsh, WAnt), the latter sounds being rather American than 
English, which, again, is to some extent evidence of their use in 
the XVII th century. 

4) Cooper is very strict but very peculiar in his vowel system, 
which has been sufficiently considered, supni p. 84. 
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omplete Englisli Scholar, by a young Schoolmaster," 
, contains some words re-spelled to shew what the 
era their correct pronunciation, for a list of which 
d to the kindness of Mr. Payne. These re-speUings 
Uy annexed. 

being a Frenchman, and evidently bnt imperfectly 
iglish sounds, has to be interpreted by endeavouring 
4ft what were the sounds he meant to convey by his 
the sounds which were likely to have excited in him 
1 betrayed by his letters. This is of course a difficult 
e operation, and I may have often blundered over it, 
ve frequently felt it best to annex either his own 
e gist of his remark. 

imishes the most extensive list, and in every respect 
urkable part of the vocabulary, because his object was 
erson who could speak, to spell, and therefore he has 
unerous unrecognized or "abusive" pronunciations 
which were " customary and fashionable." By add- 
^rvations as "abusively, sometimes, often, commonly, 
ome, better," I have tried to convey a correct im- 
the generality of the pronunciation, so far as Jones's 
te go. I have not always felt perfectly confident of 
tss of my interpretation, owing to his ambiguous 
I am not quite clear as to the distinction which he 
;n ttf bitf which should be (it, btt) — a distinction of 
er author takes any notice ; the first he considers as 
w (ii), and treats of under ee, the second he treats of 
I with I (ai). 
ng abbreviations are employed : 

er, 1685. P Price, 1668. 

ish Scholar, 1687. W Wallis, 1653. 

9, 1701. Wk Wilkins, 1668. 
;e, 1688. 

ifter a combination shews that it is initial ; before it, 
al, as emp-, -our. Small capitals imply the older 
by the next following authority. The alphabetical 
follows the present orthography. Words not wholly 
to be read as in paloDotypic spelling. The position of 
Imost always marked from conjecture. 

^ about SBbdut' C, boat J 

abitve sebav P, 0, M, bay J 
> jnrononee at eetB, ee M abroad mbrAAd' J 
tronanee en a court M abrupt sebrap* often J 

J abundance baa'dsBng J 

teet for ®bfle9»t* J nbutt bat J 

H acC' )L' frequently J 

aceompt cekaunt* J 
bold J accoutred lekuo'tard 

eb'tgeel J account akaunt* J 

P, EEb'l C accountant kaun'tent often J 

0, J accumulate kiu-miiiliet ofMi J 
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aeh 8. SBtsh P 

nehs ▼. esck P 

ached AK*D sa^kt C 

nofm sffi'kam C 

acq- k- oftett J 

acquit kwit J 

acre EB'kar C 

action =aieehon sck'shan M 

adhere edueer* J 

adieu sediu' P, oedta 

atijoum BBdzham* C 

adventure ledvEn'tdr C 

affairs ssfKBrz* C 

ajbrd sefuurd' G, J 

a/raid affraid sefecrd*, freed J 

ajfain segen* aDgcen* J 

against sgsciQstr Wk, sogceiifit P, 

gttinst J 
ii^tf Esdzh C 
agnail sen'eel J 
ai ay =8Bi, generalijf P 

«»> BBT C 

air-y KEr*-« C 

aid flDsed eed J 

a^ 1- often as Xoonfor mloaur J 

alaj'm laBr'am usueU J 

Albans lAA'bscnz J 

alembic leni'btk usual J 

^/^tir ^Idzhecr* ^Idzhiir* J 

all aaI W, J 

Alexander Aleseen'dar J 

all aaI eomtne un a Francois un peu 

long M 
alfeg aBl*e P» sl't 
almanack AA'micnsDk J 
o/momf AA-mand C, J,8e«B*mdn a-muft £, 

AA*mon J 
almoner acm'ndr, AAm-nar J 
almost Am'wst barbark C» AAinoost J 
alms AAmx J 
am- m- often J 

ambiguous smbcg'eat sometimes J 
am3» AAmz J 
amendment flemenmcnt J 
anatomy naBt'ami often J 
anchor szennker sq*k9r M 
ancient antient len'shEiit C, auncient 

flen'shent on comme a simple anglois M 
andiron flDndai'am J 
Anglesey ^q-g'Uo P 
anguish eq'girish J 
anU" n- often as neel anneal 
anncyanee anoiancb noi'ssns often^ 

nias'seni sometimes J 
annual fen'sel occasionally J 
anoint enuint' aenaint* C 
anon aonan* sen sen J 
another fenadh 'ar, often nadh'ar J 
answer sbd sar 0, M, J 
anthem sBiithcem' J 
ancient amtxbnt sen'shcnt C 



antique sen'tik 

ap' p- often^ as pokTifs apocrypha J 

aposieme impatt'iam J 

apophthegm apothegm cp'othem, atay 
be ep-otheg*m J 

apothecary ajpth. ikart^pot'lkariiMiMi^J 

appear sopiir P, J 

appetite apeti abusively J 

apprehcfid seprend* J 

apprentice pren'tM usually J 

approve aeprav P 

apricot ep'rikak J 

apron seseparn C, E, M, J 

ar" T- often^ as n'th'mettlL arithmetic J 

-ar -ar C, -er -ar J 

Archibald .Srteht'bAAl J 

-ard -crd -ard J 

are EEr C, fler, not eer J 

Armagh ^rmaB J 

Arnold .Srnal J 

arrand AAr'«nd / 

arrant AA'rent J 

arrear BBriir' 

arrears reerz J 

arrest rest J 

arrow aeru P 

Arthur JEr-thtr / 

artiehoak Hscr'tttshook J 

artificial sortiftsh'sel, and in similar 
words M-xzsh 

-ary -er» J 

a«- 8- sometimes as Bbn'nh astonish J 

as Azen a court M 

asparagus spsreegas J 

aspefi aes'pan J 

assume eeshuum* J 

asthma ses-mse J 

auure aeshuur* J 

atheism sesd'theezm, esB'thaimi J 

atheist scsB'tfacest, feaB'thabt J 

att' t- as people are apt to sound teent 
for attaint J 

attorney aBtam*e P, attoubmbt ffitar*nf€ 

athwart sethart* J 

auburn oo'bam, may be AA'bam J 

auction ook'shan, may be AAk'shan J • 

audible AU'd^bl, AA'<&bl negligettter C 

audience ^'diens tnay be AA'diens, some^ 
times AA'dens J 

audit oo'ditf may be AA'dit J 

audit-or-y Aa*d^t-ar-<, AA*dtt-ar-« negli- 
gent er C 

augment Augment*, AAgmBnt* negligenttr 
C, oogment, may be AAgment* J 

augury Aa-gari, AA-gan negligenter C 

auntssaint sent M, tent AAnt J 

auricular AurtlLtular, AArtk'tiilar negli- 
genter C 

austere AAstcer* J 

authentic authxntick Authsn'ttk, 
AAthxn'tik negligenter C 
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mUkor AJL'tssr J 

wtkority AQthAr'tfU, AAthArtt* ntgU- 

f9Ht€r C, AAtariU' J 
or- T> ttften ms TAAiit avawU J 

itver seTer sveer eneser' « <« j9roiM>fi«e 

aviary aeeTdrt tometimea J 

award swAid* a eofmiM mfranqaU M 

«r/AAl W 

axletree rnks'tti faeilitatis eauta G 

ay »i G 

B 

^o^^ bAA-Vl enaUmgyi 

backward bffik'ard J 

^Am bsesk'n J 

te»/if beelii J 

bain bBsn balneum G 

tei/ bffiit G 

teilrr bsBkar G 

balderdash bAA'dardffish J 

baldrie bAAlTik J 

balk bAAk P, J 

balm bAAm J 

AoZmm bAAl-Basm en a tang M 

Sanbury Baem-bart J 

&aNe baeflm W, bKEan 

banieh bsn*Mh C 

bankrupt basqk'rap often J 

banquet b»q*ktret J 

baptism bieb'tiziii eometimee J 

bmrhmtWjC 

Barbara Berberies: BarborsB J^ 

bare b»er W, bsBdr 

bargain bttr'f^een P, baBrgxn G 

barge heaerdih G 

barky ber'lt G 

baron beer ad G 

barrow bem P 

baein bes'D P, basox biBg'n G 

&«/»/f bettiil- J 

batehttOBiW 

«« bti P. BBS C, M, J 

^#- bii J 

AM«9f» beiku G 

«Mi«^ biidi J 

tor T.8. bSBT G, P 

Aeor 8. B^ir bssr im oi<r« M 
beard bnsrd G, J» berd P, M, J 
tof^beertW 
beastly bees'li J 
beaten beet'n M 
beau BBAW bin J 
Beauelare Biu kleflsr J 
Beaufort Bia'fort J 
Beaumaris BiamaBrig J 
BeammoHt Bia'mo&l J 



idam biu'tt W, 



oeaunjy on niBi ii 
beauty bea*ti 

biu'tt M 
tooffse biksesBZ' bikAAZ* J 
been bin J 
6^m biigjin* W 
behaviour biHseser'ar J 
behold biHMuld G 
^Aop0 biHay* P, bmuar C, M 
bellows hel'ooz G 

bellows bel *0oz, faeUitatis eausa bel'es G 
B^tw Bee'las J 
dm«A bentsb P 
beneath bineedb* P 
benign bintg'da J 
Berks Bceru J 
besmear bismiir* G, K 
toom bib-am M 
besought bisoot* J 
betoken bitook'n G 
betroth bitrotb* P 
beyond biiand* G, biioii* J 
bnoar bez'ar J 
bible baibl G 
bier beer biir J 
Bilbao BtVhoo, Btl-bau J 
^iVrf berd P, G 
bittern bittour bet'ar C 
birth barth G 
biscuit b«*ket J 
bishop bash'ap barbark G, = boshop 

basb'ap pas du bel usage M, bush'ap 

sometimes J 
blain BLEiN bleen J 
blaspheme bisesfeem* J 
MM^blasawtC 
^j^uxm blBBZ'n C 
^/Im blee J 

blear*eyed bliir-aid P, G, M 
blind blaind G 
blithe BLTTH blaitb G 
^/lomary blam-ari J 

blood BLOUD blad P, om=o court M, J 
blood-i'ly blfid*-t-lt G 
bear buur G 

board BOORD buiird tabula G, J 
boil bail, bwail (btrail P) nonnunquam 

W, btdl bail G» buuil, sometimes 

bail J 
^oM boold nonnunquam bauld W, btrald 

G, boould J 
^0^ boul P 
bolster boul'star P, btml'star G, booul*- 

star J 
bolt boult booiilt J 
bomb buum J 
bombast bambcest* J 
bone boon 
book bank G 
^oor BOAR buur J 
toM BowzB bauz G 
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boot buut C 

Bordeaux Boubdeavx Buurdoo* J 

borne buum bajulatus C, ^bSme boom 

porWM. 
born hATU parturittii C, =bdm bAArn 

»e M 
borough —boro bar'a M 
borrage barsedzh J 

borrow bor'u P, bAATAA bor'AA eom J 
bosom baz'am J 
bough bau, hoo J 
bourn buum rivulus C 
bote hoo areuSf buu torqueo C 

iow/ BOUL boul ^/oiw« "W, C, J, BOWL 

baul poeulum 'W, bolb huxA patera C, 

BOLL booul J ■ 
boy bai, bwai (btcai F) nonnunquam W, 

bM'Ai dissyUabum C 
bought bAAt C, boo^ bAAt tometime$ 

baft J 
^atn brsein C 
brazier brasier braDsb'ar, sometimes 

braejez'ar J 
break breek P, br^'k C 
breakfast brek'ws&st t>i «om« countries J 
breastplate brcs'plaraBt J 
breviary brevar* sometimes J 
brew hryj W 
brewess breu'es P 
bridge btedzh J 
Bristol Bn's'too P, J 
broad brAAd C, oa=^ M, J 
broil brtnl brail C, brail sometimes J 
brotherhood brodb'arhod C 
brought hrooi P, J 
bruise briuz C, briuz J 
bruit briut J 
Buckingham Bak'tqsem J 
build btld C, bittld J 
^//bulM, J 
bullion bol'jan C 
bmnble bee ani'bl bii J 
buoy bwot bid C, bai, buui J 
bur bar C 
burden bar'dan J 
burlesque barlezg* barleflk* J 
burt BiBT bnt J 
burthen bardben P 
bury ber i C, ber'i M 
busy BU8IB btz't C, M 
business btz'ncs C 
but bat court M 

C 
eahin kicb'en J 
Caiaphas Eee'fas J 
caitiff \viviii C 
caldron kAA'dran kAA'darn J 
calf VxAf C, J 
call kAAl W 
calm kselm P 



campaign ksempsesen* J 

can kjan W, ksen C 

candle kseu'l J 

cane ksEii 

cannot kaent J 

canoe canoo ksenuu' J 

canonier kscnoneer* kenoniir' J 

cap^ keep, en ai bref ou en e ouvert M 

capablelLBBr^ddhl C, lues'bebl oec. J 

capacity ksBpss'tftf C 

eap« kEEap 

caper kEE'par C 

capon kEEp'U C, kfleaspii o se mange M 

car kffir C 

card kpBoerd C 

care kEEar 0, ^caire keccer M 

cared kcesBrd =card C 

<jar<;<T carueir ksereer* P 

car king kjeawk'tq C 

carp ksBaerp C 

carriage kcr'nedzh C, kser-edzh occ. J 

carrion kseran P, kser'en occasionally J 

case kEEds C 

cashier cashibe ksBfibiir* J 

east ksDorat C 

casualty ktesBZ'Oolti sometimes J 

caterer kEE*tarar C 

Catharine Kffithcrn E, K»t'orn J 

catholic kflBtb'olfk Wk 

caul kAAl W 

cause kAAz eomme afrangais M 

causeway kAA'ze P 

cautiousVkVi-^9&y\iKK'fiti9snegligenter(j 

cavilling kaevhq J 

ce- see- J 

celestial sKlEst'JflPl, and in similar ¥:ords 

-sti='8U 
censure sEus'ar C, sen'sbar J 
centaury sen'tart sen 't a Art J 
century sEU'tart C, sen'tart J 
certain Ber'tajn ? ai comme en certain M 

(exception) 
chaldron tshAA'dran C, J, tsbAA'dern J 
chair tshsBr tsbeer J 
chalk tebAAk C 
chamois 8HAMOI8 sbtcm'ii J 
chamberlain tsbeem'berleen P 
Chandois Sbscu'dais abusively J 
chandler tsbaBU'ler J 
chaplain tsbeep'leen P 
chaps tsbaps abusively J 
Charles TsDAArlz barbare C 
charriot chariot tsbfcr'et occaeionally J 
chastefi tehsBs*!! J 
cheer chear tsbiir P, J 
Chelmsford Tsbemz-fard J 
cherub tsber'ab W, tsbecrob J 
'Chester -tsbesbar J 
cheveron tsbeyarn J 
chew tsbt'u C, tsboo tsboou, may be tshiu, 

sometimes UbAA J 
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ekieim tshtk'an J 

ehildr^K tshilTen J 

chimneff ishrni'ne P 

ehirp tsheip J 

cKirwrffeon=9crdgin nrdzhtn M 

ckitH CHS8BI. tsfaii'zei J 

Chlo^ Clox Kl<w'» C 

cho€4iiaU tBbak'olaset J 

choir CHORB ktroir J 

Ckolmlff Tshamh* J 

choritUr ktrer'tster J 

ChrUt kraist W, Wk 

chrisUn kriiB*ii J 

Christian krwt'jsen W, krist'en iome* 

times J 
Chri*tm4u krM'insBS J 
church tshdrtsh Wk 
chuse tshuuz M 
'ciai, -shsl J 
•ciats -sluBset J 
cinque 8»qk J 
"dous -shas J 

circuit aorkit C, sarkiut sar'ket J 
Cirencester Sis'etar J 
citron st't'om C, sit'drn M 
dcil 8tV*9l J 
dorian klasren o<»;. J 
clear kliir P, M, J 
clerk klserk J 
e/hr kliQ J 
is/t;^ kltf J 
eZtmd klaim P 
doak cxx)KB klaok C 
clyster gitstar J 
coach kootsh O 
coarse kuitrs = course C 
cobiron kab'ai'am kab'arn J 
coehinel knshnneel J 
cockney kok'ne P 
codieU kAd-istl C 
coflse=seaph^ kofe M 
cognisance kan'isens, kon'sraons J 
«)A^* koHeer* J 
coAor< kuurt J 
coif kAif C, Quoip koif J 
eot/kaml, kail sometimes J, quoil koil J 
eom kain J 
colander kal'iendar J 
cold koold tumnunquam kould W, konld 

P, kimld G 
«oi7»^ kU'Jar and in similar words, 

'ier=j9T C 
Ooloffne Xnl-en (W-/«ii £ 
colonel kal*nal J 
coltsfoot kooXz-fut J 
oom^ kaum J 
combat kam'bsat 
come kam W, com kam 
comely comly kam*lt C 
comfort kam'fart J 
comfrey kam'fre P 



commandment komflBii'ment J 

committee =seommittd kamtVe M 

companion kampten'/an 

company kam*p8Bni J 

complete^ complete kampleet* M, J 

comptroll kantroul* J 

comrad cambbaob kamtadsed J 

concede kaoseed* J 

eonceit kanseet* P, J 

conceive konBeer* P, cokobxt kAnsBBT* 

C, kanseey 4 masculin M, J 
concourse kAii'kuars 
condign kandig*an J 
condition kanots'tan negligeniius W 
conduit kan'dtt P, E, kaii'dH C, kan'diat 

kan'det J 
coney kan*t P, J 
conge kan*dzhe J 
conjure kan'dzhar J 
conquer koq'ker P J 
conscience kowBhena J 
conspicuous kanspik'eae J 
constable kan'stiol abusively J 
construe kan'star J 
consume kanshuiiin* J 
contagion kantsBse'dzhen occ» J 
contradict kAntrsedtkt* 
controul kantroul* P 
contrary kantreeTtf C 
convey kanY®i P, kAiiYee* C 
copy kup'i 
coppice kaps J 
coral kar'SDl C, J 
corrupt karap' often J 
coroner kraun'ar J 
costly kas'lt J 
couch knutsh P, J 
cough kaf W, P, = WkAAf M 
could kould P, kunld 0, kiiud J 
couldest kwaat J 
coulter kiml'tar C 
countrey kan'tre P, kan'trt C, J 
counterfeit kaun'tarfeet J 
couple kap'l 

courage, kar'aodzh C, J, kurtedzh J 
courier kariir* J 
course kaurs W, P, C, koors ow^o unpeu 

long M, knurs J 
court kuurt P, C, J 
courtesan ouktbzan kar'tezflen C, kar*- 

tiflffin J 
courteous kart'/as C, J, kunrt'JUB J 
courtesy kar'tesi P, J 
courtier kuur*tiar P, kuurt'/ar C 
courtship kuurt'shrp C 
co%uin kaz-n P» covsbn coosen kaE*n 

0, kaz'an J 
covent{garden) kar'en J 
cow\9\i. J 

cowherd kau'Hsard occasionally J 
coy kAiO 
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cozen kaz'n C, kaz'on J 

eradk krEEd'i C 

erazff krBEZ't C 

credit kree'dtt J 

Crete criit J 

crevit kree*Y«B J 

crimson krtm'stn E 

cronff CBONE kroo'nt C 

crosier s=er6jir kroo'zhor M, krooz'dr 

eometunes J 
croitch kruatsh J 
cruciJUd kriii'siftjed Wk 
cruise krioz JT 
cube kiab C 
cuckow kukua* P 
cupboard kab'ard J 
Cupid kiu'bid sometimes J 
cure kyyr "W, ktu'sr C 
curious ktuTiM C 
curtain kar'tcen P 
cushion kush'en, kash'en P eush-cti £ 

D 

ifaiVy dsBi'U'Wk 

dairy dsB-n C 

dams dtBflem W 

damosel dsm'sel C, dsem'zel J 

damson daxasin diem'ztn J 

demcedikiJi& J 

dandle dffin'l J 

dandriff danduvff dsn'dar facilitatis 

causa 
Daniel DsBn'el occasionally J 
Daphne Dsef-ne J 
dart dsBsert C 
dash dffish C 
date^xB^i 

daughter dAAf'tar occasiotially J 
daunt dAANT, doent melius fortasse 0, 

^daint dsent M, dent dAAnt J 
Daventry DsDffiii'trt Deen'trt J 
day dflei W, Wk, dss 
de- dee- J 

dear diir W, P, C, M, J, dor J 
dearth ^vr^ C 
debonair debAiiEEr* C 
deceit deseet* nonnulli deseit W, deseet* 

deceive deseev* W, P, deceit disKET* C, 

deseev* ^ maseulin M, J 
<i^My dikai' abusively J 
iCni^it dfloin P, deen J 
Deitrel Daitrel J 
dhVy dee-tt dai'ti J 
demesne demeen* dimiin J 
deputy deb'iuti occasionally J 
despair despBEr 
desume dosnuum J 
deter deter* deteer* detsesr P e seprononce 

aiU 



devil dET*l C, divl dtl sometimes del m 

in ''del take you" J 
diadem dai'sedEm C 
diamond dai'mand di-mund E 
diaphragm dai'SBfrem JT 
diary deer*t occ. J 
dictionary diks'nflert E, dtluniart mm- 

tomary and fashionable J, hence the 

old joke of a servant being sent to 

borrow a Dtk Snert asking for 

MtB'ter Rttsh*flBrd Smer't 
did dad barbari C 
didst diatfor speed's sake J 
diphthong dipthono dtp'thoq J 
dirge dar'dzbt C 
distrain distbeik diistreen' J 
discrete dtskreet* J 
do duu reclius doo W, duu P» doo ^doeC, 

dun M, J 
dole dool P 
dolt doolt P, dinilt C 
done dan W 
door duu'er sometimes J 
<2o«< duust J 
doth duutb J 
double dabl 
<fow^^< dablet C, J 
dottgh DOWB doo C 
doughty doo'tt J 
dliw^ day W, daf M, day J 
dozen dosen dovzbn ddz*n C, dazan J 
drachm drsem 0, dnck-am, drom J 
draught drAAt C, J 
droll drool C, dral afran^ais M 
drought —draotU draut H, draut drAAt 

droot J 
dumb dam P 
Dunelm Daa'em JT 
dunghill daq*f 1 P 
Dunstable Qan'sttbl abusively J 
dure dyyr W" 
Durham Dar'flem J 
dwindle dwtn'l J 

E 
C' ee- J 

can een C 

ear iir C, J 

earl eefI C 

early EBrl't C 

•am BErn C 

earnest BBrnEst C 

earth Brtb, jarth barbari C, ^yerth 

jerth /Mi« <fw 6«/ usage M 
earwig iirwig C 
Eastcheap Eesisbeep J 
eastward eest'ard J 
ebullition balisb'an often J 
JSeelesJleld EgUmi J 
eclogue eg'bg J 
ecstasy og*8t»st J 
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JUiMfrf Edaid J 

^#r ecr J 

efictual efek'tsl oee, J 

*i newerssu J 

eight eit P, SBit vulgariter C, oit [Fj J 

tiUt 9i*let J 

iither eedh'er P, Ksdh'or C, adh'dr e 

feminin M, oidh'ar eedh'9r J 
ckt eek J 
</- 1- often J 

EUmnor Ellsnor Eloiar J 
eUvtn eleT*an i1ev*an J 
M«- m- often after *the' or a voicei, at 

mal'shdii emuUion J 
'em am them J 

emb- b- often at bodH embody J 
emhalm emlNelm* P 
embolden embould'n P 
emp- p- often at peetsh empeaeh J 
fit- n- often at naf enough J 
-en -an in eaien, Ac., J 
enamel em'el J 
enamoured SBm'ard J 
end' d- at dsem'SBdsh endamage J 
eiN/ iind harbari C 
rad!nrr»i#r endee'Tar P 
Inland liq-lffind P, J, /q'lsBnd J 
Mngluh liqlMh P, J 
engorge goitizh J 
engrave gnese? J 
enhance eoHAANS J 
enough inaf m^ «»iii/^imi W, P, enau' 

tat multa W, snaf* quantiiatem denO" 

tanty eaau* n um erum danotant C 
environ eaTai*am G 
Airo// eoriml C 
entut enshnu' J 
enture ensham" J 
entrailt entnelx P 
enthutiatm xnthm'shttcm 0, tbia*- 

liesam J 
£piphang Ptf sni tomtlimet J 
epittle pi's'l tometimet J 
epitome epit'ome M 
-#r -ar C 
ere betC 
«T ar C 
et- I- often J 
eteapetCBMsp J 
etehew ettohia* P, estshoo* estshocm* may 

be estshia* J 
etquire tkwair J 
-«M, -ifi, often in wordt of two tyllablet 

at gud'nts goodnett J 
ettag see J 
ettatet sUe«U J 
eternal iterniAAl P 
f to/i Eaton Eetii J 
etytHologg ttmal'adzhi J 
ev- T- ^ten at Yien'dzheltft evangelitt J 
Evan Uy en £f 'an J 



every eyan J 

^e li? J 

fr^iir M 

Eveling liyltq J 

even iiyen P, J 

evening iiy-niq P, J 

evU iir-l C, M, J 

n<^eu P 

example en8em*pl 88Bm*pl J 

exatperate SBS'pertsaBt J 

Exchequer Ebchsqubb Ukek'ar J 

experience ekspeer'ens tometimet J 

extol ekstool' r 

extraordinary eks*tjra,ardin»n P 

extremes extreme ekstrecm* M 

meg -e J 

eyelet oilbt ai'let tometimet J 



fable fsB-bl C, =faible f»»*b'l M 
fair fBBT C, =faire fEBr feer tee *fare * 

M. by hit rule, fear feear feer J 
falchion fAA'sban J 
falcon fAAk'n J 
falconer fAAkoiar 
faU f AAl C 

fallow fffil'U P, fsol'AA commonly J 
Falmouth FAA'matb J 
falter fAA'tar J 
fare =f aire faear M 
farrier fier'ar occationally J 
farthing fterdtq 
fathion fffisbn o eomme muet M, fassb*- 

en J 
fatten fassii J 

father fes'dber Wk, fAA'dbar J 
favour fiBBeTaur faesBTar J 
fealty UelU 
feariux 

February FebTan tometimet J 
feign fiein P, feen J 
felt fElt eenaiVL 
felo fee'lo J" 
female fee'miesl J 
ftodary fed'an C 
feoff M C, fef J 
feoffee fefii P, J 
ferule fee rial J 
feud feud P 
yhi' feu reetiuty quidam fia W, feu P, 

fAA bar bar i 
feld f iUd C 

fieldfare fBld-fEsr C, f iilfaaw J 
fiend fiind W, find J 
fight i«X ^ fit Q, 
figure fig'9r 
finger fiq-gar J 

fir far 0, fsr d peu prit eomme e ouvert M 
firtt forst P, C 
fire fai'ar C, faier re eomme er M, foi'ar J 
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Jissure ftsb'or J 

Jivepefire fip'ens J 

fake flEEak C 

Jlash flash C 

Jkuket flieflDsk'ct C 

Jidunt flAAnt P, C, flaBnt flAAnt J 

jlaw =/ld Aaa M 

fea flii W 

Jlood FLOUD Add P, And flad C, Add J 

yioor flun'ar sometime* J 

Jhurish flar'tish C 

foal FOALE fool 

foil fail sometimes J 

foist faist sometimes J 

fold fould P, fwuld C 

folk fook J 

foUow fal'uu P, J, fAA-lAA fbl'AA com, J 

folly fAl-i C 

fondU fan-1 J 

fondling fan "If q J 

fool ffxvlC 

foot ftiut P, fut as distinct from fot, fat 

barbark C, fat, better fut J 
force fuurs C 
ford FOOHD funrd P, J 
foreign fokrain fAr'cn C, fbr'on efem^ 

in in M 
forfeit =fAT'{Et C, farfat efeminin M, 

far'feet J 
form fiiarm c/ffMi« C,/<!2rm {AArmforme, 

=f6rm foorm bane M 
forsooth farsath', beffrr farsuutb* J 
forswear fATSvetr' C, forBcer* J 
forstcore farsuur* J 
forth FOOKTH fuurth C 
forward {dT'9Td J 
four fuur C 
fought foot J 

fourth faurth P, fiiiirtb ^ forth C, J 
fracture ^fracter frsk'tar avec $ fern- 

inin, familier 11 
frail fraeil C 

frankincense freeak'diisens barbark C 
fraud frood m/ry 60 frAAd J 
fraudulent frAU'dialEnt, frAA'd^ent 

negligenter C 
frequent freckwcnt J 
friend friind W, P, frsnd C, friind 

frind frend J 
friendly fren*li J 
friendship fren ship J 
froise fraiz sometimes J 
frontiers frantiirz* P 
frost frAAst^ fere semper produeitur 

ante st 
f reward ft^u-ffird P, froo'ord J 
fruit friut P, fre ut 
frumenty far'mttt barbare C^tsformiti 

far'xntti M, farmcti J 
Fiilks Foouks J 
/m/^ fill C, fill M, J 



funeral ffan'cnfil C 

fur far = /f r C 

furniture far'nitar C, J 

furrier fukier far'ar sometimes J 

further far'der C 

fusilier flustlecr* fiusiliir* J 

fustian fast'isen P, fest'cn sometimes J 

future fiu'tar J 

G 

gain gtcin P 

Oabriel Gscb'rel sometimes J 

gallery gtcVri J 

gain ma/fry gaelimAA'fri J 

gallon gsesen in Berks J 

gallows gael'as £ 

gaol dzhajael dzheel J 

gash gTBsh C 

gasp goosBsp 

gastly gies'li J 

gate gEEat C 

gave gav gau barhark C 

gazette gazet gtczEt' C 

gear giir C, M, J 

general^ dzhcn'eral approche du son de 

notre a M 
geyitle dien-fl "W 
geography dzheg'ncfi sonuHmes J 
geometry dzhem otrt J 
Oeorgius Dzhar'dzbuus J 
gesture dzhEst'ar =;6'«/«* C 
get gjct "W, pifacilitatis causa C 
^A=h' in bought^ etc, P, desuevit 

pronunciation retinetur tamcn in scrip- 

turdf 
ghost goost C 
ghostly ^oos'lt J 
girl gErl d peti pres comme e ouvert M, 

gerl J 
glance glAAns P 
glanders elAAn'darz J 
glebe glceb J 
glisten gl*8*n J 
glori glAATi "Wk 
Gloucester Glast'ar J 
glove glaf M 
gn' n- J 

go guu rectius goo W, guu P, g«o C 
yo/^ goold notmunquam gauld AV, gould 

P, gimld C, ciiuld J 
Goldsmith GuiU'snittb J 
^oorf gad, P, g«d C, gad, better gud J 
good-ly-ness giMl-lf-nss C 
gouge guudzb J 
gourd goord P, guurd J 
gournet gar'net C 
grace grees C, —graice grspies M 
gracious oratious grEE'sbos C 
grammar^ grsem-ar approche du son dr 

notre a M 
grandchild gncn-tsbaild J 
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grmiddasiu gnBn*sia J 

yrandfathrr gnen'fiedh'er J 

^andmother mBii'inadh'er J 

fringe grEEnozh 

grant gnesnt 

$ra$»hopper f^nes'Ojfiar J 

grating grEEttq 

grmey greeT'i 

grmtity gneT*»ti C 

grtat gr«t C 

Greenwich Grin'tdzh J 

gmtadier obanadibh gnsnsdeer* gnen- 

ediir J 
^rry greeP 
gridiron grtd'di'am C, grid'ai'drn gnd*- 

am J 
grindstone grdiii'stan J 
grif'Jd ORIKST grist J 
groat grtxyt P, grAAt C, M, J 
groin groin sometimes J 
gross grooa J 
guaiaeum gwee'kam J 
guardian gterd'en occasUmaUg J 
gttdgeon oouoeox gddzh'an C 
guess OHE»8 gcs J 
guild g*ld C 

guildfmU gfld'HAAl C, gail'HAAl J 
guilt girilt J 
gurgeons ouhoians gredzh'tnz faeiU- 

tatis causa C 

H 

ha ! HSC(B G 

haakh2eaBt}L J 

Haekntg IIsDk'nc P 

hadst HB^ifor speed's sake J 

hair HEsr C 

haif HAAf C, J 

halfpenny hieffi'pcnt J 

hallow HSl'Q P 

halm HAAM Cy J 

hamper hanapeb HSBm'por J 

handkerchief hankbkchixv RSBq*- 

kstshar faeilitatis causa C, ^hen- 

hetcher ueq'ketafadr M, Hsendkor- 

tshar J 
handle Hscn'l J 
handmaid luen'mecd J 
handsel Hsn'sel J 
handsome Hsn'sam J 
hardlg Her-li J 
harquebus H8Br*kibdB J 
harsh Hiesh J 
Harwich HiBridzh J 
hasten HaBS'n J 

hatf Baet en at brefou m e ouvert M 
haunt HAAnt, uflont melHu foriaste C 

Haent HAAnt J 
hautboys uoo boiz J 
haut-goiU uadt ooutT noo goo J 



haven hset'H C 

hay HEE 

hazelnut haslxnttt HBB'ilnai C 

hazy HSEC't C 

he Hii P, C, M, J 

head HEd C 

A«ir Hiir W, P, C, M, J 

heard Hard P, 0, J, Hord J 

hearken Herk'O a est eont^pour Hon M 

heart Hsert C, J 

hearten Hsert'n 

hearth Haerth C 

Hebrew Hee-briu J 

hecatomb Hek'aatam J 

Hector Ek-tar J 

hedge edzh J 

heifer Heef er P,HBf'ar C, Bai'oxefem' 

inin M, Heefar Hef'ar J 
heigh Hal J 
height HEit, HEEt negligenter 0, ^hait 

bait M, halt Heet, heiohth Heetth J 
heinous hainoub Hsinas, HES'iias 

negligenter U, Hee'nas J 
heir eeir P, eef C 
held Hild barbari 
-ffc/fnElen J 
hemorrhoids em'eradz J 
hence =:hinnce utns M 
A^ Har P, C, Har e feminin M, =dr 

after consonants J 
fterald herauld ner'AAl J 
herb jarb barbari C, =yerb jerb jda* du 

bel usage M, erb, Jerb as sounded by 

some J 
Herbert Hanr'bart J 
here Hiir P, nii'er re comme er M, niir J 
heriot eriot J 
hermit er'mft J 
heron nam J 
hiccough nik'ap J 
hideous Hid'ias H«d*ea8 J 
hitn fm, often, as take *im J 
hire Hai'er J 

his iZf often, as stop 'is horse J 
hither ^heder Hadb'er e feminin M 
hoarse noon C 
hogshead nag'shed J 
hoise Haiz sometimes J 
Holbom Hoo'bom P, Hoo'bam J 
hold Hoiild P, Htmld C 
holdfast Hool'fsBst J 
holiday =hdliday Hal 'idee M 
hollow haa'Iaa Hai'AA commonly J 
holm uoom J 
holp Hoop J 
holpen Hoop'n J 

Ao/</^HOLDSTEK Hool'storo/iffnooliBtar JT 
Holy = h6ly Hoo'lt M 
homage am'sedzb often J 
hood Had P, Hod', Had, better Hud J 
hord Huurd P 
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hem HAArn, fere eeinper produeitur o 

ante m C 
hosannah oozsen'se often J 
hoeier — hojer Hoo*zhar M, Hoo'sbar J 
ho9t 00%% P, ooet often J 
hostage ost'SBdzh J 
hotter what'dr harbari C 
hour, hourly our, eurli, the only wordt 

with h mute M 
household houshold Hous'oould J 
housewife = hozz'if Haz'tf M, H9Z*ii 

udz't HdS't J. 
hover Hdvar C 
hou) HEU molliores eoneinnittatem nimis 

affeetantes C 
howsoever HauzeT'or faeilitatis eausa C 
huge Hiudzh C, Hooiidzh abusively J 
hundred nandard faeilitatis eausa C, 

M, J 
hurricane hbratjcaxb her^AAksen P P 
hyacinth dzhaBS-tnth J 



/=«! ai M 

idU aid'l W 

immersion mer'shan J 

imp- p- often, as paund impound J 

impede impeed* J 

impost tm'pooBt C 

imposthume impast'iam P 

impugn impag'an J 

incision tnstzh'ea C 

inehipin tnsh'jptn J 

Indian Jn'dzhsBii, sometimes Jn'den J 

indict tndait* en sonnant Fi a'i M, J 

inhabit tnsb'tt usually J 
* inhibit inib'ii usually J 
* inherit tner-tt usually J 

inhesion tnnii'zban C 

inhospitable inaspttflsbl usually J 

iiy'oin indzbain* C 

injury in'dzberi J 

instead mstiid* J 

interfere bntbrpeib en'terfeerP 

interrupt tnterap* often J 

tut*. T- often as vest invest J 

inveigh mvm' P 

inveigle «iYEEg-l C, inYeeg*! 4maseulin 

inward inward J 

iron ai'am C, M, J, am J 

Isabel Jz'bel J 

isle ail J 

is not f ent ^faeilitatis eausa C 

issue tsbiia J 

isthmus «st*mas J 

Italian JtseVen occasionally J 

it has tez J 

it is tis J 

'ity -ett J 



Jaequet dzb»k*et 

jambs dzbAAmz J 

James Dzbeemz 

Jatie^Dg^ne Dzbeen M 

January Dzbsii'ari sometimes J 

jar djar W 

jasmine dzhesinin J 

jauttdiee jaundieb dzbAAn'da C, 
dzbAAJi'dis J 

jaunt dzbAAnt, dzbsnt melius fortasse 
C, dzbfont dzbAAnt J 

jealous jiilas jee'las fje-lus E 

jealousie dzbee'last P 

Jenkin Dzhtq'ktn J 

Jeoffrey Dzbef're J 

jeopardy dzbep-eerdf P, C 

jerk jerk as sounded by some J 

Jesus Dzbce'sas J 

Jeto Dhiu J 

jewel dzbiu'cl P 

join dzbt^in dzbain C, dzbuuin, some- 
times dzboin J 

joint dzbaint C 

jointure dzbmn^tar dzbain* tor C 

jolt dzbtmlt C 

journal dzhar'na?! C 

journey dzborne P, dzbar'ni C 

joy djDi W, dzbAi C 

joy dzbAi C 

judge dzbadzb "Wk 

juiee dzbius C, dzbius J 

Julian Dzbtl'ian, a woman* s name J 

Jupiter Dzbitt'bitor sometimes J 



Kelmsey Kcm*z» J 

Kenelm Ken*em J 

kerchief V9rt&\\!dT J 

key kee P, J 

kidney ktdiie P 

kUn ktl J 

kindle kth'l J 

kindly kain'li J 

kingdotn kiqdam "Wk 

kn- = hn, nb (P) C, n-, but may be 

sounded kn J 
hiave nbaeaev C 
knead nbeed C 
knee nbii C 
knew knyy W, nbtu C 
knoU nbtml C 

know knAU, alii knoo W, nboo C 
known nooon J 



ladU iBE-dl C 
lady lEE'dt C 
lamprey Icenrpre P 
lame Isesem W 
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faiMv Uahs P, J 

Isnch iBstengh. C 

ImuOord len'brd J 

Undaeape ulndskip lien*skip J 

ItneXsxss C 

hm^tmge Ueq-gedsh oMtuumdU^ J 

UusIkbC 

lattl^ Ues'li 

2«M&M^lAa*d8Bbl,lAA*dsebl negligmUrC 

laugh bcf W, P, M, Isf Ua J 

Uwf hter lAAt'sr J 

Ittwuiren Lukii'riiB J 

laurei lAanrel, IaatcI mgUgmter 

Laurenee Lsraens Lar'fonce £ 

law— Id LaaH 

i^«M/ lc€d Wk, P 

leap lep a ef^ contd pour rien M 

/!M/»rr lep'aT=<(;p^ C 

kam iBsm C 

/Im«^1m8 C 

Ueture Isktar C, J 

Ledifury Led'ben J 

Leieeater Le6*ter J 

Leigh Lai J 

leintre lee'ziur, P = Ujew i mateulin 

lee'zhar M, lee*shdr J 
Leominater Lem'ster J 
Leonard Len*erd J 
leopard lep'serd P, lep'ord C J 
Leopold Lii'opal L^'oold J 
let let bmrbark C 
/«r«r LSATEB lET'ar C, lxatbb levor 

a eat eonU pour rien M 
leveret lxavbbbt IxY'ret C 
/nc^ lend P 
Hbertp Itb-artt P 
/»M lus barbari C 
lieoriee LiauniiCB Itk'trts J 
lieu lyj W, Hu P, Im C 
lieutenant —lif tenant htbea'wni M, J 
Lineoin JAa-ion J 
linen ==linnin lin*tn M 
linger l»Q'g[ar J 
ft'^wuf ItlL'td J 
H^iuor ltk*dr J 
/w/m li8-n J 
liatlete Its'les J 
Liverpool Lcnrpuul "B, Lbtbkpool 

Leer-panl Leirpuul J 
hin lain = /tii« G, lain aometimea J 
Mgina ladj'iq W 
loUXJia fran^aie'ilL » 
X«ii4(9M Lan'dan negliaentii^ Wf J 
lofi^tfr bqger reetiiit bq*er W 
AwA; lak, better Ink J 
iSoMlmiz M 
IouIabC 

lottlAAStC 

loth loath s^A lAAib M 
laugh Ui? J 



fortflarW, lofM, laT J 
/oya/ lai'sel abutively J 
luncheon lxtnchion lan'tshen J 
/Mr^ lta*ar C 
luU lyyt W, liut P 

maggot s=maiguet maDZ'at M 

Maidenhead Meedned Meed'Hod J 

mam msEa C 

maintain mBntsEn* C 

mqfor msBdzh'ar C 

malign mseltg'an J 

malkin mAA'ktn penieulm C, Malkin^ a$ 

a name, MAA'kin P, J 
matt ro aaI C, = meU meXjjeu de paume M 
Malmsey MAAm*zt J 
malteterer mAAl'sterer J 
mane mEEan C 
manger mBEn'dzhar C 
mangy mEBO'dzht C 
mann mAn German C 
Mantua MsBii'tia J 
manuscript me&n'isknpt, mieii'iiiskrt^ 

often J 
many mm'i C, meen'o sometimes J 
margin mser'dzbent J 
marriage msersodzb C, mser'edsb J 
marsh msesb J 
mask maBsesk C 
mason mBES'ii C 
masquerade mses'kirffifled J 
mastiff msDst'ii J 

maugre moo'gar, may be mAA*gar J 
maund mAAnd J 
maunder msen'dar mAAn'dor J 
may-not meent J 
Mayor maiob iheet C, J 
"mb -m in monosyllables J 
me mii P, meb G, M, J 
mean mtin 
meat meet W 

measure mez'ior P, mesb-ar J 
Medes Meedz J 

medicine med'Sth P, M, mBd'Sfn C 
meet mit C 

merchant mser'tsbasnt £, J 
mercy mser'st J 
mere meab miir J 
mesne mesn meen J 
metal met'l 
mete meei=meat C, J 
metre mii'tar J 

Michaelmas Miilnnaes P Miel-nuu £ 
mice mils barbari 
minnow mbnow mee'iio J 
'minster -mister J 
mire mai'er J 

misapprehend mtsseprend* J 
miscellane mibcelan maBS'lin mfl9s*l»n J 
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miracle mwrsekl faeilitatis cauta C 

might mAAt med barbari C 

mu' n- J 

-ffiw -m J 

fnoietff moi'tt J 

moil mtnl nidil C, moil sometimet J 

moisten mois'ii J 

molten moolt'n P 

Monday Muun'dcc J 

money mdii'e P, mant J 

mongeorn mankom J 

motikcy maqki P 

motuieur mansiur* manBiir J 

More Muur J 

morrow mor'u P 

mosquito maskii'to J 

mo»t moost C, mast o eourt M 

mostly mora It J 

mother madh'ar J 

mouch muutsh J 

mould mfnild C 

moulter mMul'tor C 

mourn muum W, C, J, mam J 

'mouth -math J 

move muvLY reetius moor W, mar P, J, 

muuT C, M, J 
•mps -ms J 
-mpt -mt J 

Mulgrave Muu'grseoBY J 
murrion mar* en sotnetimes J 
muscle maz'l J 
muse myyz "NV, miuz P 
musquet mas'ket J 
mustard^ mast'ard approve du son de 

notre a M 
mute myyt W 
myrrh mibku mar C 

N 

naked nEEk'od C 

name nEEam C 

napkin na'b'km sometimes J 

nation nffiiG'ston P 

nature nEE'tar C, = naiter nsefO'tar 

familier avee e feminin M, nsos'tar J 
naught nAAft oceastonallu J 
nauseate nausbat nAA'Boeet C 
navy neev*» C 
'nch -nsh J 
-fMf- -n- when a consonant is added to 

such as end in *nd J 
neap kbpe neep J 
near niir W, P, C, M, J 
need mid C 
negro nee-m J 
neigh nsei P 

neighbour nffii'bor nee'har P 
neither nEBdh'ar nadh'er bariari C, 

nadb'ar e feminin H, noi'dher 

needh*9r J 



nephew nee'fiu, neyiu J 

nether needh-er J 

neuter neu'ter rectiuSj quidam niu'ter W, 

neu-ter P 
new nyy, neu reetius, quidam nia W, 

niu P, ntu J 
none noon W 
nor nAT C 
North Noor J 
Norwich Naridzh J 
nostril nas'trel J 
notable nAt'sebl C 
notary noo'tan C 
nought noot P, naft sometimes J 
nourish narish C 
note nau J 
•nis -us J 
nunchion nan'shen J 







oaf AVF AWF oo{ may be aap J 

oatmeal at'miil ou court M 

oats ootdf wats barbari C 

obey ohm P, oobEE* C 

obcysanee obici'siciis P 

oblige obliidzh' J 

obscene obscen* J 

ocean oo'shssn C, J 

o/AfW 

ogre avgre oo'gor may be AA'gar J 

oil oilW, 9il^ I' U, isle C 

ointment aint'ment C 

Olave ol'tv J 

old oold, nonnunquam auld W, ould P, 

oould J 
-0W -am C 
'on -an C 
once wtens, waenst as in Shropshire and 

some parts of Wales J 
one oon W, C, wsen J 
otiion on'jan, and in similar wordsy 

•ion = Jan C, an* jan, sometimes an-an J 
only=onnly oon-li M, J 
opinion optn'an, pm* Jan by the vulgar J 
-or -9T G 

ordinance ar-nacns J 
ordinary ar'nart J 
ordure AArdar — order C 
osier = 6jer oo'zhar M 
ostrich ESTB.ICU cs'trtdzb J 
ostler HOBTLER as'lar often J 
ought oot P, AAt C, —at AAt M 
•oiir=-uur, -er, -ar J 
"Ous -uus -us -68 -as J 
out ant C 
over oor J 
owe (oo) C 
owIbvH W 
Owen Oo*»n J 
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pagtant psedzh'm J 
pain pssn C 

pttli-mail pel-mel J 

palm pAAm J 

Talmgr pAA*m9r J 

paneh pAAntsh J 

papal pa'ae-psl C 

paper pEEp'ar C 

parade pereed* J 

parliament psrlffiment C, E, oometimM 

paT-lemcnt J 
parsley pairs' It P 
pasquil pies'kil J 
pau pscs C 
pati p»aErst C 
pasture p«cs*tar =pastor C 
pate psE^t C 
path psesth C 
FauTs ehureh = PdU Pook M, PmIz- 

tohartsh Poles-church E, Pooolz, P<wJz, 

may bf PaaIz J 
paunch PAWjiCH pAAntsh C 
j>f« pii W 

pear=.pair psesDr une poire M 
jvtfr/ pEErl C 
pedant pee'daent J 
pentU pee-nsfl J 
penny =peny pen*! M 
pennyfcorth pen'drth pen-urth E, pan*- 

warth, pen-arth J 
pension ^pennehonn pcii'shan M 
people piipl P, C, pep-1 piip-1 J 
perceive p!er8eev 4 maseulin M 
perfect [werfet sometimes paerfekt J 
periwig pa«rwig J e en at M, per wig 

pcriig- J 
perjury p^r'dzbart J 
perpetual parpet'ffil sometimes J 
Peter Piitar J 

Pharaoh FiPfC'Tteoo P, Feeroo J 
phlegm -Jleme flem M, C, flem, may ^ 

phoenix fec'ntks J 

phrenetic phbextic frsen'ttk J 

phthisiek tis'tk J 

piazzas piaMCMshez J 

picture pilttar =j»itfAr^ A^ C,-piettr 

avee efeminin familiar M 
Piedmont Piimaot J 
pillow pil'u P 

pipkin pih'kin occasionally J 
piquant pi k 'cent J 
pique piik J 
piquet p<ket' J 
piteous ptt'ias M 
poem poemb poeem* J 
/win^ ptnnt paint C 
/mmV paiz sometimes J 
poison pwiz-n paiz'n C,paiz*n sometimes J 



poll pool nonnunquam pool W, piml C 

poltroon paltruun* poltruun* J 

poniard pan' J9Td f 

Pontius PAn'sias Wk, Pon'skuns J 

pontoon pantuon* J 

pour paur =power C 

poulterer pwol'tarar C 

poultice PULTB88 pOOUl*tcB J 

poultry piAil'trt C 

pleasure plee'zyyr W, plez'iur P, 

plezh-ar C, plesh'ar J 
poor puu'er sometimes J 
porcellane par'selffin J 
portreve poort'ree p<wrt*rii J 
possible pAS'cebl facilitatis causa C 
postscript poo'skrtp often J 
pot pwat nonnunquam W 
pother padh'ar J 

pottage por-sedzh, some write porridge J 
potsherd potsheabd pAt'shEBrd C 
plain plsEn C 
plaited plEBt'ed P 
plane plEsan C 
plausible pUuz'^bl, plAAZ'ibl negli' 

genter C 
pleurisy pleuTwi P 
plevin pleevtn J 
plough PLOWplau C, ploo J 
jwa wpneiz W,preiz preez negligenter C 
prance prAAns J 
prayer preer C 
pre- pree- J 
prebendary prcb'end J 
precise prisaiz* C 
prefer prifar* C 
pressure presb'ar J 
prey pnci P 
priest prist (?) J . 
Priscian Prisb-aDn J 
prophesy provesai J 
prove prav P, pruuv C, M 
provision proovtzh'an C 
prowl FUOLL prooul J 
ps- s- J 

psalm SAAm C, J 
psalm 8AAm J 
pt'i- J 
PughVinJ 
pull pwl C, pul M, J 
pulley pul-e P 

punctual poqk-tael sometimes J 
pursue parHbuu' J 
pursuit parsbuut* J 
puss pus M 

Q 

quality kwa?l'iti C 

qualm kwAAm C, kwAAm en a long M, J 

quart kwAArt en a long M 

question k west* ion P 

quodlibet kod'li'bct J 

quoif koif J 

65 
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quoit kait J 
quota koo'tee J 
quote koot C, J 
quolh kooth J 
quotidian kottd'tOBii J 

R 

Bffehel RffflPtBhel W 

r oddish r^d- iahfaeilitatis causa C 

raisins reez'ns 1*, Te€niB = reasons C, = 

rutins reez'inz M, recz'ans J 
Ealph Riescf Ra/e £, BxAf J 
rarity neaDr'tt* C 
r«- ree- J 
-rf =-er ar 
fYa^^ riid P 

read reed /^o W, riid /tf^o C 
fading Reed'tq J 
reason reez*n o se mange M, J, E, the 

last writes * r«w*» * 
receive resee?* W, P, fesbev C, reaeeT* 

^ masculin M, recseev J 
receipt rcseet P, reeseet J 
reckless beachle8 rsk'lES P C 
recipe res'ipe J 
recruit rikriut C 
red rdd e feminin M 
rf/iMtf rifiuz' verb P 
regard =: repair d Tegwcd' M 
rehearse nHBETS* C 
rf^ra reen J 

reingage reetngaBSsdzh* M 
ran« reenz J 
relinquish riltcrktsh J 
remove rimav P 
rencounter rsDnkaun'tar J 
rendesvous rscn'divunz ran-dy-vooz E, 

nen'deyuu J 
renew riintu J 
reprint reeprint M 
fw^reer J 

rereward riirwaerd P^ 
resurrection resdrck'siAn "Wit 
restauration restaneiD'shan J 
retch REACH retsb J 
reward rewArd* a comme enfrangais M 
rheum n'um C 
riband rtb'sen J 
Richmond Ritsh'man J 
right rait Wk 
righteous rai'tias rai'teas J 
rind rain J 
risque rizg J 
roast R08T roost C 
roastmeat roos'mect J 
roll Too\ nonmmquam raiil W, ruvX C 
Rome Ruum P, Ruum = roofM, different 

from roam C, M, J 
rough raf, W, C, M 
Toynl rai'SDl abusively J 
rupture rap'tar C 



S 
sabbath sob'ath abusively J 
saffron sief-arn C, E, M 
said seA facilitatis causa C, sed seed J 
saints saeints Wk 
salad 88Dl'et J 

Salisbury Sarisbury SAAlz'beri J 
Salt saaU P, C 

saUectlar saltseller, SAAlseler J 
saltpetre eAAl-pii'ter J 
salmon sAAm'an C\ Baem-an J 
salve saciDY P, baav C, J 
same sacaem W 
Sanders SAAii'darz J 
Saviour saiffi'vtaur P 
saw 6AA C 

says 8AIE8 Bez facilitatis causa C 
scaffold 8ka?f-al J 
sceptic 8CEPTICK skcp'tik J 
scene— se^ne seen M, J 
schedule skcd'ial P, J, sed-al sed-dul E, 
sed'inl J 

sehetne skcem J 

schism Biz*m C, J 

scholar skaVard abusively J 

scold skoold, nonnunquam skaiild W, 
skould P, skMuld C 

scoundrel skandrel C 

ieourge skardzh P, C, skwardzh faeH, 
causa C, skardzh ouao court M, J 

gcourse skuurs permuto C 

scream skreem C 

scrivener skrivnar P 

scroll skrtAild G 

scrupulous Bkreii'yelosfacilitatis causa C 

scummer sktm'ar barbari C, s«^tm#r, 
skim'ar M 

sc' see- J 

wa sii "W, s^ C 

seal seel "W 

search seertsh C 

sear siir C 

aearee sEErs C 

season 8«^'n C, seezn J 

seat sect W 

seen sin J 

seise beez C, J 

seive scey J 

seize seez, nonnulli sfciz W, secz P, M 

seraglio seractel'ioo J 

seretie -serine sercen* M 

serge searoe ssordzh P 

sergeant s(er'dzhc;9Dnt P 

Sergius Ser'dzhuuB J 

serous see'ras J 

servant sser'ViBnt e en ai 'hi 

service sicryis barbari C 

sevetmight sssenit sen'tt M, sen'ait J 

shadotc shaod'U P 

shall sbAl Wk, shAAl, eignum modi C, 
shsel M 
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Bialm shAAm C, J 

$Juimble4 shAAm'bIz J 

$ke Bhii P, C. M, J 

themr shBsr C 

ihear* »hiirz C, M 

fhepherd shEp'ard J 

9k€%r than, sQ<ti C, abooa shM>, may he 

ihia J 
•hire shiir C, J 
•kirt shart C, short P, approehe du ton 

de notrf a M 
thoe shnu P, shoo shau C =ehoii shua M 
ihould should P, shuuld C, shaad J 
tkouldtr sbimld'ar C 
sAouIdegt shaust J 
skorei shaal J 
there shdT J 
ehrew shrra C, shroo Bhrooni ^^V ^ 

shria J 
$hrt%td sbrood shrmmd may be shriud J 
Shreurebury shrooz'beri, Shroouz'beit, 

nuty be Shriuz'bert J 
eiyh saith, mm «om ^mi opptwhe fori du 

tk en englaie M, sai saith / 
timile stm'ile J 
tineere sinseer* P, J 
-«»oM -shan J 
«i> sar P, C, ser d pett pr^ eomme $ 

ourert M 
nrrah sser's C, sara approehe du eon 

de notre a M 
eirrup sarap C 
tkeleton scelbton skel'etan J 
tkink 8CIMK skiqk J 
tlant slAAnt J 
tlauch slautsh J 
-«Mi -sam J 

tncw SDDU, alii snoo W 
enew sneu reetiutf ptidam loin, W 

M 800 C 

eo/itAjJi J 

Soho SoQjoo' often J 

toil sail eometimee J 

M^MrM sadzham* J 

told sauld, aiii soold W, Mmld C 

ootder soo'dar J 

toldier soal djar P, soo'dsher / muet M, 

souLDiEK soo'dzher J 
Solms Soomz J 
Solomon SAA'lAAman J 
«om« sam W 
Somereet Sam'araet J 
tomewhat sam'iBt J 
ton san W, Wk 

toot saut P, SMt C, sat, better sat J 
torrow sofu P 
toul soul, alii Bool W, boc4 P, siml C, 

soon] J 
touree soars W, C, M 
«OMi^ suus J 
Southwark 8oth*wark J 



eovereign sotb&aion saTTeen J 

Spaniard Spaen'erd sometimes J 

spaniel spscnel C, J 

tpear spiir C, M 

sphere = sphere sfeer M, J 

tpindle spin*l J 

spoil spail sometmet J 

stalk stAAk C 

ttamp stAmp barbari C, stamp abusively 

ttaneh stAAntsh J 

stead sted a est eont^pour rien M, stiid J 

steal steel W 

steam stiim J 

Stephen Stee'Y*ii J 

$tir star C, ster dpeupris eomme e ouveri 

M 
"Stle -sU J 

Stockholm Stak'Hoom J 
stomach stam'sek J 

stood stad P, 8ta«d C, stad better stod J 
stoop 8T0UP staup C 
strange streeadzh C 
stranger straDD'djar a nan tarn requiritur 

quam agri evitatur W, streeii'dzhar C 
strut strooat abusively J 
subtil sattl P, =sottle satl M, sat'al J 
subtaity sat- ilti P 
succour sdk'oor P 
sue shau J 

suet BEWET sfU'et C, shua*et J 
suer 8h^ur=mr«, or perhaps s^or, as 

sheui is only "faeilitatis causa ** C 
sugar shag'or (F) faeiUtatis causa C, 

shuagpar J 
suit siut P, BUTE siut C, shuut J 
suitable srat'eobl C 
suitor suTEB Btat'er 
supreme siapreem* J 
sure shinr facilitatis eausa C,^eh&re 

shiur M, shuur J 
surfeit sar'fet C, sar'fat efeminin M 
survey sarriei* P 
suture siat'ar C 
swallow swfel'U P 
swear sweer, see forsvoear ^tsvneet' C 

seer J 
sweat swM C, set J 
Swedes Sweedz J 
swollen sooln J 
sword sward P, suard C 
sworn suuni C, soorn J 
syncope stq'kope J 
syntagm sin* teem J 
system ststsme sisteem* J 



T 



table tEEbl C 
tail tEEl C 
Talbot TAA-bot J 
tale tBsal C 
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talk tAAk rectius tfielk W 

Tangier Tandzheer Tandxhiir J 
taper tEE'par C 
tar t«r C 

tare=taire tflBser M 
tares tEsarz C 
tart taeiert G 

taunt tAAnt P, C, J, tsent J 
tassels tAA'selz en a long M 

tea THEA tee J 

teal teel W 

tear tEsr laeero, tiir laeryma C 

team tiim J 

<#ir^ teers J 

temptation temptffiS'iAn Wk 

ten = tin» t»n M 

tenet tec'net J 

tenure tsn-ar =^«nor C 

terrene terecn* J 

terrible tBrsihlfaeiliiatis causa C 

Thames Teniz J 

that dhAt en a court M 

Mirrf thard Wk 

thither ^deder dhadh'ar e feminm M 

the dhee C, dhe J 

Thebes Theebz J 

their dhecr J 

Theobald Theeobeld P 

there dheer J 

<Am« dheez W, J 

they dhsei P 

Thomasin Tam'ztn J 

thought thoot P 

thousand thtmz'n C 

threepence = thri-pinfisihiip'tDBfamilier 
M, threp'ens J 

thresh thrvah barbare C 

through throo J 

thwart thort J 

My#n«=taim M, J 

^1- ante vocalem sh G 

^i^«0 tErs G 

tinder tan'dar harbark C 

^tion -shan J 

^mue ttsh'uu J 

to tuu M 

tobacco TABACO abusively sounded some- 
times with an *o,' tobaek'o tabcek'd 
J 

toil tail "W, toil toil C 

Uld tould P, toould J 

toll toolj notinwiquam taiil W 

tomb tuum C, M, J 

^ooAr tak, better tuk J 

<or/wr« tor'tar tor-ter C 

(ourA tuut«h tatsb J 

tough taf W, too J 

toward tau'ecrd P 

towel taul J 

togs toiz "W 

trqfigue triief'ig J 



transient = traingient traeii'zhieiit M, 

tnen-zbcnt C, traen'shent J 
travail traveel P 
traveling traBvliq J 
treasure tresh'er J 
treble treeb'l J 
trtjle trai-fl W 

triphthong tuipthono trip'thoq J 
troll TRCWL trooul J 
trouble trab-l C, J 
trough trof W, troo oii=o un peu long 

M,J 
trowel trtu'el barbark C 
true triu C 

truncheon trail 'sbiin J 
trundle tran*l J 
turquoise torkevz* P J 
twang tcDq J 
Ttceed Twedb Twiid J 
two tuu C 
twopence — topins tap'tns familier M, 

top'cns J 
tune tyyn W 
Ik/re tai*ar C 

u 

u, la prononeiation commune de Vu 
voyelle eti Anglois est la meme qu'en 
fran^ais (suprii p. 182) iu M 

ugly ouoLY ag-l» P 

"Um -um, may be -am J 

uncouth ankuuth' C, ankath* J 

tip ap G 

uphold apoould* J 

upholster pooul'ster pooul'sterer J 

up to Ap tu barbare G 

'Ure -ar C, -er ar, may be sounded -iur J 

%u^eus as M 

use=ytise jiuz pas du bel usage M 

useless jmz'les barbari G 

usual iuzhaia»l G, -d^ual iuzb'iuael M 

usury JAiz*ar« bar bark G 



valley TBBl'i P 

vanquish Tflcq'kisli J 

vapour TEsp'ar G 

vary vEEr*i G 

vault VALT TAAt a leap J 

vaunt vAAnt G, J 

veil veel J 

r^'n Taiin P, veeu eicomme enfran^nis 

M, veen J 
vengeance TGii'dzbejCcns P 
venison ven'zan P, Tcn'zn M, Ten*zan J 
venue vbnew Tee'niu J 
verdict vaBF'dikt ver'dait J 
verjuice var'dzbiis P, yar'dzhis C, 

vaer'dzbes E, J 
vial vai-AAl P 
victuals Tt't'lz faeilitatis causa 0,= 

vittles ytt'lz M, yit'olz ytt'alz J 
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riew Tjj "W, tiu C 

vilUin^ ril'sen at €wnm$ en viOtun M, 

«M excepium to hit rule 
fittany Til'iit J 
firfin Tardxhtn J 
firtue vartjy, a turn tarn requiritur 

quam ctgrk eritatur^ W 
riseount Tai'kaimt J 
vitioH Ttt'ion P 
voyage Tdi'sedzh vye-uge E 
volatile Tdl'SBUl J 
rouek Tnutsh J 
90ftek»nfe Tuutssfef J 
towage ▼ai'sdxh abueivelg J 
tulgar nil'gdr J 

"W 

icafer wssfdr C 

•cat/ WSI7 weef J 

ira«M«0< ween'zkot P 

ftaietbamd wastband wes'btcnd J 

WMSteoat WA8TCOAT WEXSt'koot C 

ira/ik WAAk, reetiue wtolk W, WAAk C, J 

wallow wvel'oo P 

ITo/tfT Waa-Iot J 

vame wEBn C 

iror WAAT C 

lotfrdSm WAArdu C 

trarni WAAnn C 

troriYii wAAm C 

%ea» WAX C, WAX en a court M 

wash wAMh. en a court M 

wasteful WASTFTL WEBBt-fwl C 

watch WAAtih wAtah C, WAtsh en a 

courtU 
water wAA'tar C,*=ouAter wAA'tar M, 

wAA'tor J 
wattle WATLB wAAt'l C, wAt*'l cn a 

court M 
•« wu P, M, C, J 
weal weel C 
trMm w«ai C 
wear weer C 

iTMry wcri P, wii*rt, war** barbari C 
Wednesday Wenx'dsi P, weni'dee M, J 
weight wsit P, wBBt ei eomme en 

framfaie M 
were weer =wear C, weer J 
Wiestmineter Wes'mastar J 
wh^howwh. M 
what whAt m a court M, weet, df//«r 

whet J 
when 33 AotfiN whtn M,wen,3^^ when J 
whence sshoinnce whins M 
where wheer J 
irA^rry whikrt whar^ G 
whether whadh'ar barbari C, wheedh'ar 

J 
irA4»y whei P 
irA/r HwttsF. AttftV W 
iTMJotr wid'U P 



wm wtl, wal barbari 

itAo whu Wk, whuu P, huq C, J 

irAofe Hool W, J 

trAom wham P, Hiiam 0, J 

whoop Huup uup J 

whore Huur P, C, J 

whortle Hort'l J 

whose Huuz J 

Winehcomb Wtnsh'kam J 

wind waind cvm/im C 

wield wxiLD waild J 

willow wil'u P 

Wiltshire Wilshir J 

windmill wth'mtl J 

wine wain C 

Windsor Win*zar J 

winnow win*u P 

with w#th M<m, wath barbari C 

fcoM/ood J 

woewxm=uHH>G 

wolf WMlf waif C, ulf J 

woman wam*sen P, £, um'sen J 

womb wonm C, M, uum J 

women wii'men P, wtm-en C, =ouimenn 

wtm*en M, wim*en J 
wonder wimd'ar wan'dar C 

W0» O- VLXL- Q- J 
WOO WOB UU J 

wood wad P, wild C, wad, better ud J 
woof waf, better uuf J 
wool wal P, wmI C, waly better ill J 
Woolstead Usted 

Worcester "WnuBfar, Wost'ar, {78t*ar, J 
word W9rd J 
world warld P 
worldling waritq J 
worldly war'li J 
worn wuum C 

worsted war'sted genus panni, waet'sd 
faeilUatis causa C, =: ousted wwst'ed M 
would would P, wunld C, wund J 
wouldst widst waudst barbari C, wuust J 
Mr- r- may be wr- (?) J 
wrestle wrastlb res'l J 
wrath rAAth C, rAAth en a long M 
wristband ng*b«end nz'bsen J 
ufrought root P, J 



Xantippe S»ntip*i J 



ye jii P, J 

yea jii W, C, jaa rustic, jce lii ii J 

year jiir P, J, iir J 

yeast Jiist iist J 

yellow Jflel'o J 

yeoman yem'sen yem*tnan E, jccmflon 

jii'mten ii-mten by many J 
yt« jiiB M, w J 
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yesterday M'terdee J young jsq C 

yet jdt efeminin M, it J your jmr C 

yield teild iild J youth jiuth P, Jtath C, JdM J 

yolk = yelk jelk M, jook J 

yonder jdn'ddr J Z 

you Jiu, JAU barbark C zedoary zed'sert 

2. Words Like and Unlike. 

Lists of this kind ought to supply the phice of an investigation 
into the puns of the xvn th century, comparahle with that already 
given for Shakspere (supra p. 920). But their compilers had so 
much at heart the exigencies of the speller, that they oft^n threw 
together words which could never have heen pronounced alike, but 
were oft«n ignorantly confused, and they sometimes degenerated 
into mere distinguishers of words deemed synonymous which had 
no relation in sound. This is particularly observable in Price's 
lists, in which like and unlike words are all heaped together in 
admirable confusion. Cooper is the most careful in separating 
words which were really sounded exactly alike from those nearly 
alike, and those absolutely unlike. But the earliest collection, and 
in many respects therefore the most important, is that by Eichard 
Hodges. The fall title is : ' 

A special help to Orthographie : or, the True- writing of 
English. Consisting of such Words as are alike in 
sound, and unlike both in their signification and 
Writing : As also of such Words which are so neer 
alike in sound, that they are sometimes taken one for 
another. Whereunto are added diverse Orthographical 
observations, very needfull to be known. Publisht by 
Richard Hodges, a School-Master, dwelling in South- 
wark, at the Midle-gate within Mountague-close, for 
the benefit of all such as do affect True- Writing. 
London, printed for Richard Cotes. 1643. 4to. pp. 
iv. 27. 
In this the exact and approximate resemblances are distinguished, 
and at the conclusion the author has given a few instances, un- 
fortunately only a few, of various spellings of the same sound, 
when not forming complete words. These are reproduced, together 
with some extracts from his orthographical remarks, which relate 
more strictly to orthoepy. He had, like most such writers, in- 
dividual crotchets both as to spelling and sound, and had an in- 
tention, probably never carried into effect, of treating orthoepy, as 
shown by a short* table of sounds with which he closes his brief 
work. Many of his instances are entirely worthless, but it was 
thought better to reproduce them all, marking with an asterisk 
those to which more attention should be paid, and to gain space by 
simply omitting his verbal explanations, where they were not 
absolutely necessary, or did not present an interest of some kind. 
Nothing has been added, except a few words in square brackets [], 
and the original orthogrnphy is reproduced. 
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Owen Price's list has also been given complete, but the explana- 
tions have been similarly reduced. On the other hand, the whole 
of Cooper's chapter on the subject has been reprinted, restoring 
only the position of some words which had been accidentally mis- 
placed. His orthography, which was also designed as a model, has 
been carefully followed. 

I. Richard Hodge^t LUt of Like and Unlike Words. 

1. Such words as are alike in sound and unlike both in their 
signification and writing, are exprest by different Letters, in these 
examples following: 

A m' (caU}f caui, * courtCf eorpw. 

^courses, eourMih, eorptea. *cM*d, 
could, collar^ eholer. a euUer of apples, 
a colour, eomin, cozen. councUf counsel, 
^common, commune, cockle and darnel, 
eoehle-^hel, champion^ the champain 
field. ^choosCt cheweth, a crue or 
company, the cock crew, did chau, 
the chaec, *jon come^ he is comne, 
crues or oonpaniee, a cruse or pot. a 
eru^ master, wrought with erewsl, 
consent f concent of music. 

D 

♦Arw, to damne, •fallow-efcw, dear 
friend, deep, Liep a town bo oall'd. 
* diverse men, skilful divers, *a doe, 
his cake is dough, descension, dissension, 
dollar, dolour, dolphin, t^e daulphine 
of France, the deviser of this, multiply 
the quotient hy the divisour. 



euaent, ascent, a sent or saToor. a 
paeee to shoot withall, a piece, apiece, 
m loud, allowed, aloud, aught, ought. 
air, heir, an arrow, a narrow, an eye, 
a nigh, an I. a note an oat-cake, *a 
notion, an ocean, * annise, Agnes a 
woman's Christen name, an idle person, 
^nne. Alas, a laf i^assi) or a Maid. 
eUiar, alter, a ledge, alledge. a lie, 
ailie, a light, alight, a lot, allot, a 
loauj alone, a lure, allure, adieu, a 
due debt, he adjogn*d me to do it, 
aJoynd-iXoo\. a judge, a^ttdge, *assoon 
as she came io, she fell into a swoun, 
awl, eU {all), assault, a salt-eel. as- 
signe, a signs, attainted, a tainted 
piece of flesh, attired, a tired jade. 
a tnate, to amate or daunt, a mate, 
ameae. a resty arrest, a pease blossom, 
appease, a peal, appeal, a tract, attract. 
eMeiter, a better colour than the other. 
^appear, a peer. *a irat/-player, await, 
a WiHght. awry, a trry-mouthed Plaise. 
« queint disconrEe, acquaint, 

B 

to iow the knee» bough, *if you be 

comne so soone, become, * boughs, boweth, 

bowze. brows, browu. Barbaric a 

coontrey, Barbara, barbcris fruit. 

^ Brute a man*s name, brute, bruit, to 

haul in speaking, Baal, a bal to play 

with. Bal a man's name (Ball, ball), 

^had,bade. *bead,Bede. beaker, Bccher, 

the hawk did beak herself, beer, biere, 

•a ^tivw-berie, Sud-^wry, Canter-^t<ry, 

etc by, buy, •board, bor'd, •biU'd, 

build, bolt, to boult meal, bred, bread. 

^beholding, beholden, 'a coney-burrow, 

borough, coney - burrows, boroughs, 

*6lue, blew, 

c 

♦Cb^, cocks, cockcth up the hay. 
♦ eoat, sheep-cote, quote, ♦ Cotes, 
coats quotath. * clause, elawcth, claws. 



E 

•Easier, queen Hester. •John Eaton 
hath eaten, a scholar of Aeton, eight, 
ait (islet). *eam, yern, emerods, 
emeralds, exercise, exorcise. •I eat 
my meat to-day, better than I ate it 
yesterday. 

F 

did feed, was fee^d. •your fees, she 
feeth. I would fain, she did feign, 
did finds, were fin*d, felloes, fellows, 
Philip, fUlip, the fold, hath foaVd, 
fore -tel, four -fold, forth, fourth, 
*furu, furreth, furs, foul, fowl, 
Francis, Frances, ^freeu, friese-} erk in, 
s\\ee freeth \x\m. •to kil a^a, to^y 
of (off) the skin . fleas, fleaeth, ftayeth, 
to fleer, a fUe*r awuy. flour, flower, 
* flours, fiourtih, 

G 

I gwst, a Tery welcome ghest, a 
ghost, thou go' St, •jests, gssU, jesieth, 
•o\-gals, the gnuls, he gaulcih, ♦» 
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gage or pledge, to gatcge a vessel, a 
gilt'CXLp, guilt, groan^ \re\-growen. to 
glister, a clyster, a guise, Mr. Guy's 



man. 



H 



^ A/ir<, heart, •a A«rrf heart, I heard 
his voyce. •Aar^ Aair. hie, high, 
heigh'ho, thou Ai««/, the highest fourm. 
hide, she hied. *make haste, why hast 
thoa done it? hole, whole. *holy, 
wholly, the hollow, to whoop and 
hoUaw, *home, whom, a holme tree. 
homes, Molmes. *I Ao;9<? to see, I holp 
him to do his work. * hoops, hoopeth, 
whoopeth, him, hymne. *the bread 
doth hoar, whore. * whores, hoareth. 
his hue, Hughe, hues, Hughes, *herald, 
Harold, * happily, haply. 



I, eye. incite, in sight, 
ure, in your account. 



mure, tn 



jest, gest. gests, jests, id jet, SLJeat- 
stone. *the juiee or sap, Sijoice to bear 
up the boards, a jakes, Mr. Jaques. 
gentle, a gentil or magot. 2l jointer, a 
tool to work withal, a woman*syotn/Mrtf. 
*9ijurdon, the river Jordan, 



Mr. Knox^ hee knocketh many knocks, 
^kennel, the ehanel, to kil, the brick- 
kilne, 

L 

the Xff^tW- tongue, a lattenAtiSie, 
•the cow /oM'Ai very loud, •take the 
2ftM<, lest hee bee angry, lemans, lemons, 
lesson, lessen, ^litter, the hors-ZiV^w. 
•the lees of wine, to leese or loose ones 
labour, leapers that can leap, lepers 
full of leprosie. fo, low. lore, lower. 
a /tM^ after evil things, a bright lustre, 
oxkUlawedf laud, 

moftotir-house, in a good maner, he 
hanged his mantle upon the mantel'tree, 
Medes, meads, meat, to mete, *a 
message, the messuage, *a meater that 
giveth meat to the cattel, a com-iyi^/^/*, 
a meteor in the air. Martin^ marten, 
Mr. Marshal, martial, ^mone and be- 
wail, his come was mowen, moe or 
more, to fitotr^. the oat did mouse well, 
amongst the coni'moughs, *hawks> 
mues^e mueth his hawk, to muse, mite, 
might, a good minde, under-mined. 



Maurice did dance the tnorice. • murrain 
murion a head piece. *miUions, musk- 
melotts. 

N 

•JVli«A, to gnash, for nought, the 
figs were ftaught, nay, neigh, 



0, oA / om;<'. gold-or«, oar, the oir«" 
of a debt, oars, owers. ^ordure, order, 
our, hour, ours, hours. 



to pare the cheese, a pair, pause, 
paws, paweth. the palat of his mouth, 
he lay upon his pallet. Paul, pal 
(pall), parson, person, ^pastor, pasture, 
Upraise, preys, preyeth, prayeth, the 
common pleas, please. • M r. Pierce did 
pearce it with a sword, the scholar did 
parse and construe his lesson, •she 
wcareth her patens, letters patetiis, 
pillars, cater-pillers. pride, hee pried, 
*proJit, prop/tet. the propper of it up, 
a proper man. •he hath no power to 
powre it out 

R 

rain, rein, reign, *reins, reigns, 
reigneth, raineth, a noble race, did 
rase the wals. the raies of the sun, to 
raise, ranker, rancour, red, hast thou 
read^ 'a rediiish colour, a radish root. 
^reason, raisin, ^reasons, reasoneth, 
raisins, *ream, realm, *reams, realms, 
Jihenies the name of a place. •Mr. 
Riee took a rise, the riee. rite, right, 
write, a wheel-irr^A/, Wright, *rites, 
rights, yrhoeX-wrights, righteth, writeth. 
•the rine wherein the brain lieth, the 
rinde of a pomegranate, the river Jihine, 
Roe, a ro«-buck, a row of trees, roes, 
rowes, he rotoeth, a red- roM*, Rose. 
•when there was a rot amongst the 
sheep, I wrote him a letter, bee caught 
[misprint for raii^A<= reached] it from 
of (off) the shelf, when hee wrought 
with me. •a riding rod, when I rode. 
♦1 rode along the road, hard-ro^f, my 
daughter Rhode, rowed apace, roads, 
Rhodes, 'the highest room, the city 
of Rome (roume). *round, she rowned 
him in his ear. •a tiffany-m/ (ruffe), 
a rottgh garment. *ring, wring, rung, 
wrung, hee rued, so rude, the cheese^ 
rack, ship-UTOc^. 

S 
slight, sleight, he was no saver in 
buying, a sweet-*apoMr. savers, savours, 
savoureth, *the seas, to seize, * ceasing 
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from strife, e$tsin^ Mm to pay. 

ttf (oeae) him so miicli. «#/Zir, wine- 

tdlMT, «the <Ae nUUr^ was MubtiOtr 

than the o&er. sign^ either a nne or 

tmgent. *«mjor, cen^er^ eetumre, the 

thiid «0iawrifi^ an herb cmt&ty. *he 

did a k§ er the sheep, in BQckiiigham- 

tiUr«. «tto, cA^At, ««^«. ^'<m/» qnick- 

%ifhud^ wel #»<e(^ *a 9yr$n or mer- 

Biaid, Simon of Cifrmu. *a Inte and 

a eUt^THy a lemon or a dtrom. Momit- 

Smn, a scion or graf (eraffe). *a $ink 

to eouTey the water, uie ^^M^iM-ports. 

*ao, to «o«r« the seed, to jruv a garment. 

*^e 9ole of a shoo, the mmle and body. 

*the mUs of his shoos, he 9oleih hu 

shoos, «9«/m and bodies bought and«oAi^ 

the shoos were sol'd, ^rery totmd, he 

fel into a swo%m [compare «Mooff, a 

MTOSM aboTe]. ttrait, gtreigkt, sioty 

«/o«€T. •a «>r», bee ««ror» or sware. 

tiy^ Siigh, a hedge and a stiU^ a «/y^ 

or form of writing, did Mar, the «of00r. 

*to #A«of an arrow, a 8uU of apparel, a 

9uii in law, SMttU a man's simame. 

^sJkcois^ 9uU$ of ^>parel, tuiis in law, 

shooUthf tutethj non-smteth. nteetmr, 

bkrad-MMifcer. jojn#, mmw (fomme). 

(sonne, sonne). 



tmme whereby a man holdeth his land. 
thert^ their, ^turkeyw^ a tmrqwn$, 
tiwt$, tk^me, the tidsy tied together. 
toe^ taw4, toety yon tot$ the wooL 
toad, fingred and toed, he toto^ his 
barj^. Ude the bel, par toi (toll). I 
told him. I lotef the beL too, two, to, 
tract, I trackt him. a treatise, difene 
treatiee, *1 had rAen more work than 
I ooold do. thro%on, throne, ^t was 
through joxa help that I came thorow. 
throat, ii he throw t away. 



VMM, ffmn. *a fMi<#r or ntterer of 
commodities, to wenture, ^venters, 
vmturci, veniureth, vial, viol, 

W 

*a wa^, to walk in, a weigh of cheese. 
ways, weighs, weigheth, ♦ water, 
Walter, *watere, watereth, Waltere, 
wait, weight, *waite, weights, waiteth. 
•if you were, you would wear, a wich- 
tree, a witch. *wood, would, •he 
wooed her, he was woode, •a wad of 
straw, tcooei to die withall. 



*gew, gou and I, Tand I are towels. 
*gew9, vte, gour, put this in ure, a 
bason and ewre, yours, basons and 
ewres, he in.Mr«M himself, gee that 
are wIm, gea. 

Such words wbich are bo neer alike in sound, as that tbey are 
Bometimefl taken one for another; are also exprest by different 
Xjetters, in these examples following : 

A C 

ask, ax, acts. Abel, able, amaie, 
amace. al- one, alone, actions, aziomes. 
arrows, arras, adrice, adrise. Acbor, 
acre, ant, aunt, accidence, accidents. 
aa, sfl (aaw). 

B 

(to plar at) bowls, (to drink in) boles, 
baron, barren, barrow, borrow, borough. 
Bojse, boys. bath, bathe, bands, 
bonds, bare, bear, be^n, biggin, 
breath, breathe, bauble, Bable, bable 
(babble), bile, boyl. Bruce, bruise, 
Drewis (brews), brewhouse. (the little 
diilde b^an to) batle (when his father 
went to uie) battel, bore, boar, ar- 
rant, errand. bowei (and arrows), 
boughs. bittern, bitter, boasters, 
bolsters, both, boothe. best, beast 
(your book ia not so wel) best, boast, 
boots, boats. 



temte^ Thame, tamer, Thamar, ^tax, 
e^^JkeiAy tacks, •the treble and the 
a tenour or form of words, the 



copies, copise. coughing, coffin, (when 
hee) cough't, caught, coat, cummin, 
coming, ches (chesse), chests, chaps, 
chops, chsre, chair, cheer, capital, 
capitoL currents, currants, conse- 
quence, consequents. cost, coast, 
causes, cause js. 

D 

dun, done, (he was but a) dunse, duns, 
decent, descent, dissent desoension, 
dissension. discomfite, discomfort 
(backs and) does, (one) dose, dence, 
devise, decease, disease, dust, (whyj 
dost (thou), dearth, death, deaf, 
desert, desart 

E 

esst, yecst. earn, yarn, (you must) 
either (take out of the hedge the) ether 
(or the stake), ears, yeers. els, else. 
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emipent, imminent, even now, inow, 
inough. Eli, Ely. 



false, fals. froise, phrase, fares, fairs, 
fens, fence, fougnt, fault, follow, 
fallow, fur, fir. farm, form, fourm 
(to sit upon). Pharez, fairies, fanner, 
former, (a smal) flie (may) flee, fins, 
fiends. 

G 

gallants, gallons, garden, guardian, 
^laf (glassc), glof (glossed gesture, 
jester, (a) jerkin, (nerer left) jerking 
(his horse). 



Howel, howl, hole. whose, hose, 
homely, homilie. hallow, hollow. 

fncf (guesse), ghcsts. whores, hoarse, 
orse. his, hif (hisse). hens, hence, 
holly, holy. Bepher, neifer. 



James, jambs, ingenious, ingenuous, 
impassable, impossible, imply, imploy. 
it, yet. idol, idle, inough, inow. 
eyes, ice. Juice, joys. 

K 

know, gnaw, known, gnawn. knats, 
gnats. 

L 

lines, loyns. lowe, low. lower, (why 
doyou)lowre. (the) lead (was) laya, 
(he) led. (the) leas (were added to 
his) lease, lies, lice, loth, loathe, 
leases, leassees. 

M 

Marie, marry, marrow, morrow, mines, 
mindes. mince, mints, mif (misse), 
mists, (to) mo we, (a) mough (of corn), 
maids, meads, mower, more, moles, 
moulds, myrrhe, mirth, (a) mouse, 
fbarley) mou;;hs. morning, mourning, 
ihawks-) mucs, (a) muse, mistref 
(mistresse), mysteries. 

N 
neither, nether, nones, nonce, needles, 
needlef (needlesse). (his) ncece (did) 
ncese. never, neer. 



once, ones, owner, honour, ought, 
oft. owne, one, on. 



pare, peare. patens, patems. patients, 
patience, pullen, pulling, passable, 
possible, pens, pence, pease, peace, 
plot, plat, principal, pnnciple. (to) 
powre (out^, (the) poore. prince, 
prints. Prmces, princef (princesse). 
place, plaise. past, paste, presence, 
presents, price, prise, puis, pulse, 
prose, pro wef (pro wesse) . pearce, peers. 
Pilate, pilot, plot, plat (of ground), 
parasite, paricido. poplar, popular, 
promises, premises. please, plays, 
poles, Pauls (steeple), playd, plead. 

K 

reed, reade. wrought, wrote, rote, 
rase, raise, rasour, raiser, rat, rot. 
real, ryal, royal. rcTcront, reverend, 
wroth, wrath, rathe. 

S 
fwhen they had filled their) nves 
(with onions and) cives. sithes, sighes. 
science, scions, si^et, cygriet. cypref- 
(treos), cipers (hatbands), ciphers, sirra, 
surrey, sowe (seed), sow (and her 
pigs), sower, sowro (grapes). Sows, 
sowse. sores, sourse. sleavcs, sleeves, 
sccth, seethe, say, sea. sex, sects, 
steed, stead, slowc, slough, spies, 
spice, saws, sause. sense, sents. seas, 
cease, seizing, ceasing, (why do you 
wear out your) shoos (to see tne) 
shewcsF society, satietie. sloes, 
sloughs. Sir John (sent for the) sur- 
geon (chirurgion). Cicelic, Sicilie. 
Cilicia, Silesia, sbccp, ship, sins, 
since. 

T 

tens, tense, tents, tenths. tongs, 

tongues. trough, trophie. tome, 

tonibe. tost, toast, thy, thigh, trope, 
troop (troup). thou, though. 



volley, valley, value, vale, vail, va- 
cation, vocation. verges, veijuice. 
vitals, victuals. 

wilde, wield, weary, wory (the sheep), 
whether, whither, wiles, wildes. (they 
took away the fishermens) weels (against 
their) wils. wines, windes. wick, 
week, (thou) wast, waste, wicked, 
wicket, wrest, wrist, (the man that 
was in the) wood (was almost) woode. 
ikiBt, wisht. 
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Examples of some words, wherein one sound is exprest diverse 

ways in writing. 
Sed-ied, con-m-ted, ^^^i-singy m-zing, M-rions, See-veij ctf-dar, 

Manas-«^A, Phari-*^*, "Wool-*^, iche-dvle. 
See-dedy sac-^v^-ded, ^t^-lings, over-w-ers, pnr-*^ or fat men, mer- 

eie (or mercy). 
iSt-nister, ^^-nagogue, /S«-pio, iSr^-thian, Cy-prian, «-vil, Cd-cil, 

iStf-vem, pur-«af-yant. 
5t-lence, «-ted, quick-iiffh-ted, «^-ning, ict-ence^ «y-ren, Cy-rene, 

sa-^i-ety. 

These syllables aforegoing, may suffice, to give a taste, of al 
the others in tids kinde. 



touch is to bee pronounc't short like 
tueh. 

lUhehelf in the Old Testament, where 
the hist syllable thereof is pronounc't 
like the last syllable in satchel, 

eh in architect most not bee pro- 
oounc't like Jk : nor in any word be- 
^ning with arek .... areh-angcl . . . 
IS onely excepted. 

vin-dtr and toil-der where the first 
syllable in either of them must bee 
pronoanc*t long as in wine and tvils 
• . . . some men cal the winder the 
wind .... in the word wil-dcr-neif 
it most be pronounc't like toil, 

[to] short, as in these words head, 
ready $tead^ hia-dy, rea-dy^ atea-dy .... 

it is therefore rery meet to pat 

an tf in the end of some such words, as 
in reade, the present tense, to distinguish 
it from the short sound of read^ the 
preter imnerfect tense. 

al words of more than one syllable 
ending in this sound «« ... are written 
with ou», bat pronoanc*t like tw, as in 
gic^ri-ous, etc. 

it is our custom to pronounce al, like 
aM, and to write it in stead thereof, as 
in balk, walk, talk, etalk, chalk, malkin, 
calkin, calkert, falcon*; as also, in 
almond, alms, halm, balm, palm, calm. 



shalm, pealm, malmsey; and in like 
maner in these words, namely, in calf, 
half, »alv$, talveSf calve, calves, halve, 
halves : as also in scalp, scalps, 

the sound of ee before some letters is 
exprest by ie as in Jleld, shield, JleFd, 
FHest, piece, grief, grieve, thief, thieve, 
chief, atehieve, brief, relieve, relief, siege, 
liege, Fierce, fierce, biere, lieutenant, 
which is to be pronounc't like lief 
tenant, 

howsoever wee use to write tbus, 
leadeth it, maketh it, noteth it, raketh 
it, perfwm^M it, etc. Yet in our or- 
dinary speech . . . wee say leads it, 
notes it, rakes it, 'perfumes it. 

But I leave this, as also, many other 
thin^ to the consideration of such as 
are judicious: hoping that they wil 
take in good part, whatsoever hath bin 
done, in the work aforegoing : that so, 
I mav bee incouraged yer long, to 
pablisQ a far greater, wherein such 
things as have bin heer omitted, shal 
bee spoken of at large. In the mean 
time (for a conclusion) I have thought 
it eooid, to give a taste thereof, in the 
syllables and words followins^ : wherein 
are exprest the true sounos of al the 
vowels and dipthongs, which are proper 
to the English-tongue. 



The true sounds of al the short 
and long vowels, are exprest in 
these examples. 

ad lad, ade lade 

ead lead 

eeci reeci, 

aad laudy 



ed 
id 
od 
ud 



led, 
rid, 
led, 
gud 



ood good cod food 



ide ride 
cad load 
ude gude 



The true sounds of al the 
diphthongs, are exprest 
in these examples. 

ai day 

eu dew 

oi coy 

oi coi-ness 

ou cow 
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To the above miscellaneous remarks of Hodges, may be added the 
following quotation from Edward Coot^'s English Schoolmaster^ 4to. 
1673, the exact meaning of which it is difficult to discover, but which 
seems to imply some old scholastic tradition in the spelling out of 
words, recalling the village children's celebrated method of spelling 
Sabakkuk as : (an iitsh 3'na aa, s'na bii 9'na aa, a na kii a*na kii, 
d'na uu a'na kii.) Probably many similar traditions were still in 
existence in the ** dames' schools " of a few years ago. 



Rob. What if you cannot tell what 
vowel to Bpell vour syllable with, how 
will you do to nnd it P as if you would 
write from, and know not whether you 
should write it with a or o. 

Joh. I would try it with all the 
vowels thus, fram, frem^ /Wm, from ; 
now I have it. 

JELoh, But Good-man Tay/ior our Clerk 
when I wont to school with him, taught 
me to sound these vowels otherwise 
than (methinks) you do. 

Joh, How as' that P 

Rob, I remember he taught me these 
syllables thus: for had^ hed^ bidf bod, 
bud, I learned to say, bade, bid, bide, 
bode, bude, sounding a bed to ly upon, 
as to ^titf or command, and bid, as bide 



long, as in abide; bud of a Tree, as 
bttde long, like riide : for these three 
vowels, a, i, u, are very corruptly and 
ignorantly taught by many unskilM 
Teachers, which is the cause of so mat 
ignorance of the true writing in those 
that want the Latin tongue. 

Joh. Tou say true; for so did my 
Dame teach me to pronounce ; for »a, 
86, si, to, tu, to say, $a, see^ si, soo, sow, 
as if she had sent me to see her sow : 
when as se should be sounded like the 
sea ; and «m as to stie one at Law. 

[In a marginal note it is added :] Let 
the unskilful teachers take great heed 
of this fault, and let some good scholars 
hear their children pronounce these 
syllables. 



II. Owen Prices Table of the Difference between Words of Like Sound, 

A B 



Abel, able, abit, dbbot. dcddenee, 
dccident, incident, acedunt, accbmpt, 
dere, dehor the first valley, the Israel- 
ites entred, in the land of Canaan, 
dcom. affection, affeetdtion, all, awl. 
Ale, ail. dlley, ally, aim to l^vel, 
alms, aide ough, wo is me, a Lass, 
diias, aloes. Alexander, alexanders, or 
alixander a plant. al6ud, alUwed, 
dltar, dlter. Ammon, Amnon, dmple, 
dmble. angeh dngle to fish with hook, 
and line, dn^, dnnual, dnnals. ar^ 
rdwse to stir up, drrowes darts. ascSnt, 
assent, consent, dss, ashes any fuel 
burnt to dust, ash a tree, a«Ar to en- 
quire, acts, ax. asp a serpent that 
kills with its looks, hasp of door. 
assemble, resemble, dissimble, ant, 
aunt, aust&e, dyster. awry, airy 
windy empty, drrant meer, very, 
right, irrand bdnness that one goes 
about, aeady to try, prove, issay a 
trial, attempt, assistants, assistance, 
ascdrtain to make sure, a certain sure. 
attdeh to apprehend, arrest, attdque to 
face about, to charge with a ship. 
attaint, attain. 



Bdbble, bdble a toy fit for children. 
Baehelaur of Arts, bdchelor one un- 
married, bdcon, beacon, badge, batch, 
bag. bail, bald, bawl, ball, bay a 
colour, bay an harbour for ships, baiz 
thin cloth, baies a gfrrland, or leaves of 
bay tree, bait meant to allure or entice 
with, make bate that sets folks by the 
ears, beat to strike, band an armie, a 
tie, bond obligation, bill, imprisonment. 
bane poison, miserie, banes rep6rt made 
of m&trimonie. banner, pannier, Bdr^ 
bara a woman's name, idrbarie a part 
of Africa, bdrberrie a tree, hsirkj 
barque a little ship, battel a fight, 
battles diet in a College, battlement, 
bdttledore, bee, be is, are. braver 
castor, bever food eaten between dinner 
and supper, been wast, were, binn a 
hutch to keep bread in. beer, bier, 
bdllowes, billies, binejke^ bineJU, berdy 
defile, betcrdy discover, betrdy, besieeh, 
beeidge, body, baidy, boll to wash in, 
bouts to play with, bowls to drink in. 
boar, bore to pierce, bore the long hole 
in the gun. book that we read in, buck 
a deer, buck of clothes to be washed. 
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hcmU to range meal with, bolt a great 
urow, door bar. bow to ahoot with, 
botifh^ bow to bend, boys little lads, 
hut^ great logs of wood floating in 
tbe bay to gmde in the ships, bwmt, 
hmU an att&olt, encounter, bwy, 
birry, buy^ by and by. biggin a little 
eoife, begin, bdatier, bolster a great 
pillow, breaeh^ brdsckes. breed, bred 
that is reared, bread, brain^ brawn 
boards fledi, bran* 

G 

Cdbinety edbin. qualm suddain fit, 
ealm still, qniet. Coles or Cadiz a dty 
in Spain, C^is a town in France, 
ekdliee. eaml a dress for a womans 
head, eaul of a beast, call to name, 
cole 80 the Scots call c&bbage. cdnons 
roles for men to walk by, ednnon a 
great gun, eanon a Cathedral man. 
eaipdeiomSy capable. edpital, cdpitd. 
earriagey carrels or earots, ehdriot. 
cdrrier one that carries, car^ir a gallop 
witli fall speed, cavalier a horseman, 
eaeiUer a wr&ngUng, c&ptious fellow. 
eentorie a plant, centurie any 100 years 
of the ages of the churches, sentinel 
one that watcheth in a garrison, ken- 
nel, ednnel, ehdnnel. ekdttel a mans 
personal estate, eaitel tame beasts. 
eeue, cause, censor a reformer of man- 
ners, censer a perfuming pan. chafe, 
chaffs chance, change, chaptere as 
those in the Bible, chapiters the heads 
of the pillars of ^e vail Exod : 36, 38. 
cheare or chore, a small houshold busi- 
neos, chear to make merry, cheer coun- 
tenance, or good yictuals, chair a seat 
to sit on. chap a narrow chink, cheap. 
ehdmpion, cdmpaign lar^, even fields. 
cheek, chick, cheek one side of the face. 
chest, chess, cheese, child, chill, cidar 
drink made of apples, cedar, clamour, 
Camber, cittern instrument of musick, 
^tron a fruit, clog, claw, daws, close, 
dasp, claps he clappeth. coat, quote, 
cote a little plat of inclosed ground, 
cottage, eholer, collar, scholar, collier, 
odour, could, cold, eoofd. gallop, 
eoUop a rasher of bacon, comb to kemb 
ones head with, honey-comb, come, 
cbmment, comet SihlEamg star, cbmma, 
common publick, commune to talk, con- 
verse together, common a ground not 
enclosed, commons a scholars allowance 
in meat, cumin an herb, cuminteed the 
seed thereof, complice a part&ker, 
accdmplish, conJUs or confects dried 
sweet meats, comfort, considerate, con- 
nderable. carol a song, coral a red 



shrub that children rub their gums 
with, eroumer or cdroner that makes 
inquest after a murther, comer a hy 
private place, edlonel a comm&nder of 
a thousand, cblonie a plantation, con^ 
sumption, consummatum. counsel ad- 
yfce, s-e-1, council the Kings council, 
or a synod of learned men, c>i-I. 
eowrse rough, corse dead body, course to 
go a huntuig, curse to wish evil to one. 
cousin, cdsen. currant that will pass, 
as good money, current a strearii, eorants 
small raisins, crasie infirm, sickly, 
erased crackt, distracted, crdeodtle 
monster in the river Nilus, ebckatrice 
serpent that kills with its very smell. 
cox a mans name, cocks do crow. 

D 

Defietion, defect, defir, differ, dia- 
mond, diadem, diary, dairy, damn to 
condemn, dam up to stop, keep out the 
light, dam a stopping of the water 
before a mill, damp a noysom vapour 
out of the earth, dame a mistress, or 
any beast that hrings forth young. 
damsin a little black plum, ddmosel a 
brave young virgin, deceased, diedase, 
decdss depSu-ture. deer, dear, d^tie, 
ditty, delicate, delegate, demean to 
behave, demdin the means of a Lord, 
or a Cathedral, demdnd, detniu'e, de» 
mitr. disart wilderness, desirt to for- 
sake, de$&t merit, descent, dist^t, 
decent, desirous, desirable, discdmfort, 
discdmfU, disgust to conc6ct victuals, 
digest to set in order, dew small drops 
from the skie, due a debt, adieu, dtnt 
or dent, din, dine to eat about noon. 
dissolute, desolate, doe, do, dough, daw, 
doth as he doth give, doeth he maketh. 
drain, drawn, dray a sled, draw, 
Don Sir, master in Spanish, done, dun. 
doest thou dost make, dost a sign of 
the second person, as thou sayest or 
dost say, d%ut powder. 

E 

Ear, wherewith one hears, ear to till 
ground, or to plough, ears of com, ere 
before, year 12 months, early, yearly, 
earn, yem to be moved to compassion, 
yam. earth, hearth, east where the 
sun riseth, yest barm, ease, egg to pro- 
voke, to set on, egg which the nen 
layeth, edge, hedge, eldem a tree, elder 
more old. Elidzer, Eledzar, Embas* 
sador, embassage, emerauld, emeroids, 
piles, eminent, imminent, enedgement, 
engagement, epha, ephod, epoch, epod 
a sort of verses. Esther, Hester a 
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Saxon Idol, Batter, yesterday, espM- 
menty experiettce, eyes the windows of 
the head, ice. 



Fair, fare, far, fear, fdshion 
mode, manner of app&rel, fashions or 
farsy, running botches upon horses. 
fain, feign. favourer, fdvourite. 
felon a thief, fellon a swelling sore on 
the finger, fiends, fins, Jindes he find- 
eth, /«^. fUlip, Philip. ^ to shun, 
avoid, flea to pull ofl^ the skin, flie a 
small creature that doth dy.flea a small 
skipping creature, fleece the wooll of 
one sheep, fleet navy, fleet swift, Jlit 
to waver, ^itch, Jlix or flux bloody 
issue, floor, flotcr fine meal, flower 
of a plant, foal, fool, foil, foiVd, fold, 
foul, fowl, foord a shallow passage in 
a river, afford, fore, four, forth, 
fourth, friese shag'd cloth, freese to 
congeal. Friery where Fners live, 
fiery, ferry, froise a small ]^an-cake, 
phrase, furse fine, hairy skins, furz 
prickly shrubs, fundament, founddtion. 

G 

Gantlet a souldicr's buf, or iron glove, 
Gantlop two ranks of souldiers that 
scourge a malefactor that is condemned 
to run between, with his back stript. 
yard or great hem of a garment, guard 
a company of men that defend or secure 
ones person, guardian a tutor, or one 
intrusted with a fatherless child, gdrden 
an inclosed piece of ground, gintiles 
heathens, gintil a magot, gentle mild, 
generous, tractable, genteel curious in 
apparel or carriac^e. aesture, jester, 
^ist where the King lodges in his 
journey, or progress, jest, glutinous, 
gluttotwus. glister, glyster or clyster, 
cluster. God, goad, grass, grase to eat 
erass, grace, gray a colour, grey a 
badger, an earth hog. Greece a coun- 
trey, greese a small ascent, steps on the 
floor, amber greise a perfume, grist com 
brought to be grinded grin to wry 
the mouth, grind to bruise small, as we 
do com. groan, grown, guess, guest, 
gun, gone. 



Hail God save you, hail stones, hale 
to lug, to draw, hair, heir, hare, air, 
are 3iey be. hy to make hast, hay, 
high, highth loflincss, highness, heart, 
hart, hartsthorn a long leaved plant. 
hartshorn which the hart bears, here^ 



hear, heard I did hear, hard solid, 
stiff, herd a drove of small catteL 
hearing giving ear to, herring a seafish. 
heron a man's name, hem a crane. 
heathens, heavetts. herse, hoarse, horu. 
hallow, hollow, hollo to bawl, holly, 
holy, hole, whok, home, whom, hore 
a frizzling frost, whore, hew to cut, 
to fell trees, hue visage, physionomie. 
hu and cry, hugh a mans name. 



Jambs, James, idol, idle, jewes, 
Jewish, juice, imply, employ, im- 
postor a great cheater, impositor one 
that takes the names of such as are 
absent, or tardy, incite, insight, iw- 
considerate, inconsiderable, inn, in. 
Joab, Job, Joice a womans name, re- 
joice, joist a little beam in building. 
itch, hitch, its his, ifs it is. *tis it is. 
judge, jugs, judicious, judicial. 



Keen, ken, kin, kindred, kill, chyle, 
keel, kiln, knead, need. 



Ladder, leather, lamb, lame, launee, 
to cut off dead, rotten flesh, lanch to 
put out a ship from harbour, last that 
they make shoes upon, last after all the 
rest, farthest, hst to endure, hold out. 
latton tin, Latins Roman language. 
leaden, Leyden. league, leg, liegeman, 
leaper, leper, leopard, lease (with a soft, 
s) to pick up shottered com, lease (with 
a hard, s) an indenture, writings, least 
smallest, less smaller, lest a note of for- 
bidding as lest I chastise you. leaman 
concubine, whore, lemon a kind of 
an apple, legion, legends, liturgie, 
lethargic, lesseti, listen, lies false tales, 
lice small, biting worms, limber weak, 
limner one that draws pictures, limn, 
limb, line whereby we work, or write 
straight, loin flank, hanch. Lions a 
town in France, lion a fierce beast, 
Horn a great cross beam, letter, litter, 
licter a sed&n carried between two 
horses, lose to let go, to let slip un- 
known, loou (with a soft, s) to undo, to 
slack, loose (with a hard, s) debaucht, 
lewd, lost, loss. 

M 

Main might, chiefest, main- prize, 
suretiship, bail, mane of a horse, mare 
that brcedes colts, maior the chief ruler 
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of a citie, mnjor a commander by one 
degree higher then a Captain, mort, 
moor a marsh, moor a man's name. 
mimtBion a chief house of abode, manehet 
a little white loaf, mdnner fashion, 
mdnnert eood carriage, mantumr a great 
fium bj heritage, maniare to dang the 
groond. wtap, mop, march the first 
monetb, march to go as sonldiers go 
together. Mars, marth a moor. mdrr«cl, 
married, martin^ mmrtyr. mercer, mer- 
chant, mace, mast, mast the biggest 
pole in the ship, maete acorn, meat 
food, mete to miasure, meet fit, con- 
Tenient m^aeage, mdetuage, meteor^ 
metre, mightf mite. mind^ mine, 
minee^ mint, minieter, mhuter, min- 
etrei. moat a deep pond about a house, 
mote the least dust, morter made of 
lime and sands, mortar that we pound 
an J spioe in. mo more, mow nek of 
com, wtowe to cut down hay, or com. 
m6unti6ank, M6untague. 

N 

Natight bad, naughty, nought no- 
thing. Kaxarene, Nazarite. neather 
lower, neathermoet lowest, neither none 
of them, nesh tender, effeminate, 
neeee ones sister's, or brother's daughter, 
nice carious, delicate, nap, neighj nigh, 
nonce of purpose, nones the first part of 
the moneth in the Roman accompt. 
nnri, nceCf noise, notorious, notable. 



Oar to row with, ore metal not 
refined, o^re for over. o<lour sweet 
smell, udder the pap of a cow. oj^ 
with a double, f, after a word of action, 
as to cut off, to draw off, of before the 
word it belongs to, with one, f, as the 
fear of God. one the first in number, 
oum. once, onis. our. Hour. Ho, o 
or ough a note of exclaiming or be- 
moaning, owe. 

P 

Palate, palliate, pallet a little low bed 
to be roled up. paws, pause, pails, 
pales kind of stakes, pale a compass, 
appale to discourage, panes, pains, 
pattern coppie, patent, pattens wooden 
•oala. patient, patience, pease a erain 
of com, poises weights, to a clock, or 
jack, peace, peach, piece part, peer, 
pear, pare, pair, repair, person the 
word man uiied with some reverence, 
parson a kind of minister, pebble, 
people, pens, pence. Pilate, pilot, 
pirate, pistol^ peslil wherewith we 



pound in a mortar, epistle, pittious 
an object of pittie, pittiful one given to 
pittie. place, plaice a little broad fish. 
pkul a course cloak, such as the Hi- 
landers wear, plat a small parcel of 
ground, plait to set the hair m order, 
plot a ctinning design, play a game, a 
comedie, plea a defence, cxcUse. Com- 
mon pleas, please, plush, over -plus, non- 
plus, pottle, bottle, precedent a ^ii^m. 
to authorize any action, precedent fore- 
going. President a head of a College, or 
chief Ruler, price, Pryce. prize, praise, 
principal, principle, private, privets 
small trees, privie to, privies. p6rtend. 
pretend, poor one in want, pore to fix 
ones eyes, and mind upon any thing. 
poun- to shed, to throw down, power 
might, pray, prey, pry, puppies^ 
puppets. 

Q 

Qudrrel strife bickering, gudrel of 
glass, quarrie, querie, quench, quince, 
queen, quean, 

R 

Pack, wrack mine, rays, raise, rise 
(with a soft, s) when one lifts up ones 
self, rise (with a hard, s) the original, 
rise a sort of com. rase, race, reach 
to fetch a thing to one, retch to stretch, 
rich, wretch, refuge, refuse off-scour- 
ing, relict, reliques. reveal, r^vel, 
revile, rival, rivel. rain, reign, reins 
of the back, reins of a bridle, raiser^ 
one that stirreth, rasour that we share 
with, read I have read, red. real, 
royal, r^erent^ reverend, right, rite^ 
write, roe, row as slaves do in a boat, 
row or rew of trees, raw, P6mans, 
romdnce. Pome the chiofest City in 
Italy, rome to rage, and tear all before 
one, room a space, a chamber, rough 
ruggid, course, boisterous, ruff plaited 
together, as a ruff band, rough-cast, 
rule, rowel. 

s 

Sale, sayl. salve, save, same. Psalm, 
Saviour, savour. Satan, satten smooth, 
silken stuff, scarce, scars, scent, sent, 
school, scull, scholars, scullers little 
boats, sec, sea an ocean, sea the Pope's 
jurisdiction, as the sea of Rome, seal 
as to seal a letter, or writing, siel to 
plaister the roof of a room, uasin 
possession, season opportdnitie. sect, 
set. sects, sex. seargeant one that 
arrcsteth men, surgeon chirtirgeon, that 
healcs wounds, Sir John a Knight's 
name. share, shear, sheer, shire, 
shave, sheave as of com, sheathe, shive 
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a slice of bread, eieve that we winnow 
com with, theep, ship, shelly shield, 
shew a brave sight, shew to manifest, 
shoe, Shilohf StioSf Siloah, shooty 
shout, shovel^ shole as a sbole of fishes. 
shuty soot, sink^ einque five, cinque^ 
ports haven towns, sin^ sing, sign, 
sited, sighted, cited ({VLoted, sith seciDg 
that, sithe that we mow hay with, 
seethe to boyle. sledge the smith's great 
iron hammer, sleeul a dray that drag 
things in. sloe, slow, smutch to be- 
smear, as with soot, much a great deal, 
mich to play the trewant. so, sew, 
soar to flie hip^h like a kite, sore a young 
deer, sore painful, tender, galled flesh. 
sonie, summ as summ total, s-o-n the 
fother*s son, s-u^n the shining sun. 
Spaniard, spaniel a shag'd dog. sphear 
spear, spies, spies, spit, spittle that 
we spit out, or an Alroes house, stable, 
staple as staple commoditie, staple of 
the door, staple the length of the wool. 
. stars, stares olack birds that do mischief 
the pigeons, stairs, stature, statute^ 
statue, stead, bedstead, steed a stately 
horse, steel that men edge tools with, 
stile a form, or facultie in writing. 
steer a bullock, steer to guide a ship. 
stood did stand, sttid a small post in a 
tear wall, storie, historic, straight 
even, quickly, streight a distress, per- 
plexitio. succour, sucker, suit to agree 
with, suit in law, or of clothes, sewst 
the fat of beef, or mutton, swound to 
faint, sound entire, without flaws. 



TaUs, tails, talons^ tallies, talent, 
taber a small drum, or timbrel, taper a 
stately wax candle, tar^ tares, tears 
drops from the eyes, tear as to tear 
clotQ, break, cut. teach, learn, theams 
subjects that we descant upon, teams of 
horses, thither, there, their, thorow as 
to break thorow all, through by means 
of, throw to cast thrush, thrust, thyme 
or tgme, a sweet plant, time, tattle, 
title, tittle a point, to a sign of a verb, 
t'O-e the foot's toe, too, as too much, 
too also, tufo, tow, tomb, totne, tongues 
languages, tongs a pair of tongs, torn 



that tomers do make, torn rent, turn 
to move round, track the picture of 
ones footsteps, track to follow one, step, 
by step, tract a handling of this, or 
that point, treaty a parley concerning 
peace, treatment, treatise, treatie con- 
ference concerning peace, truee, truths, 
truss, trust, turbant the Turk's great 
linncn Cap, turbot a byrt, a great sea 
fish, 

V 

Vacation, vocation, r-a-t-fi empty 
foolish, v-e-i-n in the body, vail or 
covering, vale to put off, to submit, as 
to vale bonet, vale or valley, vetch a 
sort of com, fetch to bring, volley, 
vial a great cup, viol an instrament of 
musick. visage feature in a face, visard 
a false kind of face, to cover ones face. 
vital, victuals, umbles the inwards of 
a Deer, humble, wnpire, empire, us, 
Uz Job's countrey. 

Wait, weight, waits, the citie mu- 
sicians, waites waiteth. f^afes the true 
Brittain's countrey, wales great thrids 
in hair stuffs, walls, bewail, walk, 
awake, wakee a parish festival time, 
walks, uHind, wan, wain, wardship^ 
worship, way, weigh. wear, were, 
wears, dams where they catch fish. 
wicked, wicket, wilie cunning, un^ 
weldis awkward, wild untame, weild to 
turn a sword about, win, wind that 
blowcs, wine, wipe to rub off dirt, 
weep to shed tears, witch one that by 
A compact with the Devil doth bewitch, 
witch a trap to catch vermin, which 
that, who. wo alas, woe to be a suitor 
to a mistress, woad dying stuff, wood 
fewel, timber. wrap, rap. writ, 
write, wheelwright, wrote, wrought^ 
rote, wrench, rinse to wash slightly. 



yea, I. yet. It, wit, yest a tree in the 
church yard, ewe, you, yolk of eggs, 
yoke that oxen draw under, oak. yore 
in old time, ewr a small neck'd pewter 
pot. 



III. Cooper* s Lists of Words Like and Unlike and Introductory Bcmarks. 



De Variis Scripturis, 

1. Quocdam scribuntur vel cum e vel 

s ; ut dacs apua, ice glacies, farce farcio, 

race stadium, rice oryza, sauce condi- 

mentum, cesser censor, searse vix, scissors 



cisers forfex, cellar cella, sinders scoria 
ferri, sives porrum sectile, civet zibethum, 
sluse emissarium, sourse fons, syder me* 
lites, nourse nutrio, pencil penicillus, 
chace lucus, fugo, etc. 
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2. Cam iinic& litenL finali, yel istft 
duplicatA, nt ^, >frr, Jirrt^ abies ; Sic 
cr erro, ton filiofl, turn gamma, </ar 
fltella, impa$$ transgreesio, war bellam. 

3. Cum dg vel <y# aut age ; at «^# 
all^, eo/^tf oollegiam, privilege priyi- 
legiom ; Tid oii^nfy etc. eabhidg braaca, 
eaucidg tomacolam; Tol cabbage, tatuage. 

4. Com im in rel em en; ut em' 
porerish depanpero, endure sostento ; 
vel 'mpoverish, utdure, etc. 

6 Cum ea tcI ^ m vd « at in capite 
8, * eg. 1 [quoted suprli p. 82], cum ai 
re^ ei cap. 7, reg. 1 [quoted supr^ p. 
1' 3], cam on Tel a ; ut chance casus, 
g ra stipo, mo// malleus; prance su- 
perb^ aauo ; vel chaunee, etc. 

6. Cum uiiic^ liter^ vel ipsfl dupli- 
cate ; at herring halec; at later tardids, 
/a//#r posterior distinguidebent. Latini 
denTatira ut plurimiim primitivorum 
in scriptione se^uuntur formam, quam- 
Tis simplex latmd auditur sonus con- 
sons, et anglicc doplicatur ; ut abolish 
abolco, eanel canalis, amity amidtia, 
mitiister minister, mariner k mare navi- 
gator, et liturgy liturgia. 

Si Toria hominum scripta pr»sertim 
prirata consulamus, tantam libertatem, 
tantam Tarietatem, tantam incongruen- 
tiam et imperitiam yideamus ; qu^ satis 
hujusmodi suscepti tam necessitatem 
tum utilitatem demonstrare possit : In 
quo analogia et optim^ scribendi regulae 
cxhibeantar. Legitur 
aprieock abrieot nialum armenium 
balet balad canticum 
bankrupt bankrout deooctor 
butcher boucher lanio 
butler boiteler promus 
budget bouget bulga 
eharet chariot currus 
clot dod gleba 
cumber combtr impedio 
curd crud coagulum 
faign feign fingo 
fraight frait Tclatura 
harteehoak artichoak cjnara 
itnpoMthume apoetem apostema 
licorice liquorith glycyrrhiza 
plaight pleit plioo 
slabber slaver conspergo 
squinsy squinancy angina 
vat fat labrum 
yelk yolk vitcllus 

Cum plurimis aliis; in qoibos omni- 
bus reUgare litcras sapenracaneas, atque 
cas, qufl) vcram pronunciationem prox- 
imi^ attineunt, seligere dcbemus; nisi 
quaedam alia privata ratio 9^is:rtmdet; 
ut in sequentibofl obserrationibas. 



I. 
Voces quae eandem habent 
pronunciationem^ scd diversam 
iignificationem et scribendi mo- 
dum, 

A 
All omnes, awl subula. 
altar altare, alter muto 
are sunt, air aer, hetTj haeres, ere long 

statim 
ant formica, aunt amita 
ascent ascensus, assent asseuBUS 
assault inrado, a salt bit bolus salitus 

B 

bales lauri, baiz pannus yillosus 

ball pila, baul vocifero 

bare nudus, bear fero. 

be sum, bee apes 

berry bacca, bury sepelio 

bird rostratus, build tedifico 

bitter amarus, bittour butio 

bows torquet^ boughs rami, bowu 

perpoto 
bread panis, bred nutritus 
browz frondo, brows pdpebrse 
borne portatus, bourn rivulus 
buy emo, by per 

c 

calender la^vitas prsssertim panni. 

Calendar calcndanum 
call Yoco, caul omentum 
censer thuribnlum, censor censor, cen^ 

sure judico 
centory herba centaria, century cen- 

turia siTe spatium centum annorum 
chair cathedra, chare negotiolum 
chas'd fiigatus, chast castus 
chfws masticat, chuse eligo 
clause clausula, claws imguis 
coat tunica, quote cito 
cozen illudo, co\isin germanus 
chord chorda subtensa, cord funis 
collar capistrum, choller bilis 
comming Tcoiens, cummin cuminum 
cooVd rcfrigeratujs, could possem 
coughing tussicns, co0n sandapila 
coarse levidcnsis, course cursus 
counsel consilium, council curia 
colors colores, cullers oris rejicula 
car*d curabam, card pectino. 

D 

dam mater, damn condcmno 
dear carus, dttrr fera 
dissension disscnsio [no second word 
given] 

66 
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doe dama, do ago, dow maasa fsoinaria 
don UiCtm, dun toacoB 
dew roi, due deb^tas 

E 

emruldmnangdnBy emrodt hsemoirhoidea 

F 

Jlea pulex, >K{iy vel.^ exoorio 

Jleatn phlebotomumf phlegm vel JUam 

phlegma 
forth eXf fourth quartns 
fair polcher, /arf li^urio 
Jir abies, fur pellu, far longd, furg 

genista f^inosa 
JU h^toBfj^ht pugnabat 

G 

ffeet gesta^jett jociu, 
jester jocator, gesture gettos 
go'st vadifl, ghost spiritos 
grone gemo, grown accritua 

hair crinis, hare lepus 

hake Bcreo, hawh accipiter 

hart oemis, heart cor 

hard durog, heard auditos, herd grex 

hear audio, here Mo 

holy sanctus, wholy totaliter 

hew scindo, hue color 

hy feetino, high altiu 

higher altior, hire stipeiidiam 

hollo Yocifero, hollow concaTUB 



ire ira, eyw- obserrator 
insight pron>ecta8, incite incite 
f*fc yolo, IsU insula, oi/ oleum 
in in, inn diversorium 
jerkin taniesifjirking flagellans 

L 

lamb agnus, lamm verbero 

lead plumbum, led ductus 

lease charta redemptionis, leash temio 

canum 
leaper saltator, leper leprosus 
lessen diminuo, lesson lectio 
least minimus, lest that ne; (sad potius 

▼ice versa least ne) 
lemon pellex, lemon malum hesperiam 
limb membrum, limn miniculor 
lo en, low humilis 
line linea, loin lumbus 
lustre splendor, luster lustrum 

H 

manner mos, manour pnedium 
male mas, mail lorica 



M#0<cibas, met$iMtkir 
message nundum, messuage Tilla 
mouse (mome) mures oi^, 

fienilia 
muse meditor, mues aodpitirem in er- 
gastnlum oompingit, sea mews fbUce, 
mufe cum /foramen per •epimentum 

K 

nether inferior, neither nee 
naught malus, nought nihil 
a notion notio, an ocean oceanus 



inteijectio vocandi, oh doloris vel 

TehementiaB, ow debeo 
oar remus, oar ore balluca, o*r§ mxper 
our noster, hour bora 
own agnofloo, one unus 
order ordo, ordiMr# stercns 



pair par, jhw# rescindo, pear pyrus 

1MIIM0 pauso, jmhts ungues 

pastor, pasture pascuum 

pleas causa, please placeo 

|»c*/ A^ cam elegit, jm^mt^ pictura 

prcphH propheta, projU commodum 

pray preoor, prey pneda 

plum mrunum, plumb perpendiculaiis 

pour lundo, power potestas 



rain pluvia, reign regno, r«M# renea 

raise suscito, raise radii 

ranker olidior, rancour odium 

race stadium, rase expnngo 

rare rams, rear attollo 

read lectus, r«/ ruber 

read lego, rMtf arundo 

raifm uya passa, reason ratio 

fV*< rectus, rite ceremonia, write scribo, 

cart-wright carpentarius 
ry secale, wry obkquus 
roe capreolus, row series 
rote memoriter, wrote scripsi 
rf(^ sinus, rough asper 



say loquor, sey pannus rasus 
saver parsimonicos, savor sapor 
seas maria, seize imprehendo 
sell yendo, cell cellula 
seller venditor, cellar cella 
sight visus, site situs, a<^ cito 
sCm senio, size glutino 
season tempestas, seisin possesaio 
eeat sedes, deceit fraus 
share pars, tA^ir tondeo 
shoo oalceus, shew demonstro 
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slo pmnmn lylTestre, »law tardus 

itmiri gndoBf ttarm aspectat 

90 sic, tow sao 

9oar sabrolo, tort ulcus 

toti§lU qusBsitiis, tttuft id Tidi 

tptdtr aranea, tpCd her obaeirabam 

tuektr antha, tuecoitr suppetior 

tome body aliauis, turn summa 

turn sol, mm filius 

turt certuB, tuer candidatnS) ttwtr prn- 

gnstator 
tufttp verro, twipt tolonus 

T 

tackt claTi, affigit, faeh unciaa, tax 

tributum 
tenor f tenurt tennra 
their sous, thert ibi 
time tempos, thyme tbjmm 
tide flums et refluxus maris, ^t*<f ligatus 
to ad, tow stupa 

toet digitus pedis, toze gradatim solro 
tower turns, towre subvolo 
tract tourtatus, trael^t per vestigia 

secutus 
throne solium, thrown jactus 
tirt lasso, ty her ligato illam 

y 

9ein vena, vain inanis 
vial phiala, viol pandara 

W 
ware merces, u>ear tero, were essent 
weigh libro, way via 
tceight pondus, wait expecto, tcaiYs 

spondiaules 
troo proco, woe calamitas 
whoop ehodum, hoop vieo 
rte usus, mm ator, ewe oves focmineo 
ftrrr aqualis, ure assuetudo 
yea ita, ye vos 

Sequentes item dittinguan- 
tuTy quas autem omitM non dis- 
tinguunt. 

bruit fama, ^m/f brutum 
detert meritum, detart eremus 
doun limufo, down deorsum 
foul 8ordiaus,/ou7/ volucns 
friete pannus Tillosus, freet congelo, 

wmyexfreet liberat 
moat fossa, tnott atomos 
tavoury satureia, tavoury sapidus Tel 

odoratus 

II. 

Voces qusB diversum habent 
sonum et ieruum sed eandem 
plerumque scripturam; quae ta- 
men melius hoe modo semper dis- 
tingaantur 



aeom glsns, a torn granum 
attaeh obsideo, attach prebendo 
bore ferebam, boar aper 
bom parturitus, borne latus 
bow torqueo, bowe arcus 
boul globus, bowl patera 
convert conrerto, eonvert proseljies 
form forma, /oonn classis 
ffuett bospes, yett gesta,jV«/ joeus 
get adipiscor,y«/ gagates 
givet dat, gtvet compedes 
lead plumbum, leade duco 
light residi, light lux 
live yivo,. alive yivus ; lived yizi, long» 
lived IbngsBTUS ; licet yivit, livet liim 
mow acerrus, mowe meto 
patt preeteritus, patte pastillas 
rtf3^/ rebello, re^^rebellator 
Home Roma, roam vago 
tow sus, towe suo 
ting cano, tinge amburo 
tear lacrjrma, teare lacero 
tott agitatus, totte pauis tostus 
watt eras, watte consumo 
wild efiferatus, wiVd yolui 
Jill triental, gilt brancbiaa 

Ezemplorum sequentium pri- 
ora sonum habent /^ posteriora, 
quae scribuntur cum $ finali, 
sonum g. 
jyi usus, utt utor : abuje abusus, abute 

abtttor 
elo/e clausus, elote claudo 
cru/e pocillum, erute pnedor 
diver/e diyersi, divert urinatores 
do/e dosis, dote dormito 
el/e prsBt^^ ellt ulnee 
txcu/e apologia, exeute excuso 
fal/e {alsuBffallt cadit 
hi/t sibilo, hit suus 
loo/e remissus, loote soIto 
premijet prflemiss®, pramite praemitto 
refuje quisquilise, refute abnuo 
hou/e domus, houte stabulo 
mou/e mus, moute mures capto 
lou/e pedicalus, loute pediculos capto 
bra/a tes, braze subsero 
gla/e yitreum, glaze invitreo 
graft gramen, grau pasco 

III. 
Propria nomina cum commune 
thus, quae eundem vel affinun 
habent sonum, 
Achory acre juger 

Bede, bead corooa, bede tree azedarach 
Barbara barberry oxyacantba 
BruXy brookt rivuli 
Catn, cam canna 
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Diep, deep profundus 

Franeit mas, Drances foemina 

Joiceyjoiet gaudia 

JSaton, eatefi pastUB 

JameSf Jamb$ parastades 

Marshal^ Martial Martialis 

MartiUf Marten cypselus 

Medfy mead hydromclum 

Moref moor maurus, palus, more plus 

Maurice vel Morriee, morris dance 

cbironomica saltatio 
Nashy gnash strido 
NoahSi nose nasus 
JVy, nigh prop^ 

Fault pall palla, palid mucidus 
Pilate^ pilot nauclcrus 
Rhode, road via publica, rode equitavi 
Jlome Roma, room spatium 
Styx flumcn infernaic, sticks bacilli 
Thamar, tamer mansuetior 
Walter^ water aqua 

IV. 

Voces quae affinem habent 
ionum sed diveraum sensum ct 
acripturam. 

A 

alone solus, a loan vel lone mutuatum 
advice consilium, advise consulo 
device inventum, devise comminiscor 
adieu Talc, adoo conatus 
dlley ambulacrum, ally affinis 
arose resurrexit, arrows sagitta) 

B 

hare^i sterilis, baron baro 
begin incipio, biggin capital 
batle pinguesco, battel prffilium 
beholding aspiciens, beholden obligatus 
bor'd tcrebratus, board tabula 
bosH gibbus, boast glorior 
bile ulcus, boil coquo 
bauble nugae, bable garrio 



candid candidus, eandyed conditus sac- 

cbaro 
causeys vise stratOB, causes causo) 
carrion cadaver, carrying portans 
champion pugil, ehampain campus 
cittern citnara, citron citreum 
collegue socius, eolledg collegium 
colors, colures coluri 
copies exemplar, co;)pis ncmus 
eurantsuxas corinthiacso, currents amncs 
crown corona, coroner, crowner quiestor 
craven pusillanimus, craving rogatus 



D 

Dauphin primogenitos regis Gralliie, 

dolphin aelpbinus 
decent dccens, descent descenBUB 
doer actor, door ostiam 

E 

exercise ezerceo, exorcise conjuro 

F 

fellows socii, fellies apeides 

file limo, foil stemo 

fence se^imentum, fenns paludes 

Jlnd invenio, Jlend dsamon 

Jlax Unum,^aA:M flocculi 

floor pavimentum, flower flos, Jhur 

pollen 
fold plico, foaTd {K)perit equa 
froiz vel phrase fncta, phrase phrasis 

G 

glister mico, glyster vel clyster 
garner granarium, gardian gardianus, 
gardener bortulanus 

H 

hence bine, hens gallinte 
home domus, whom quem 
hollow cavus, hallow sanctifico 
hose caliga, whose cujus 



idol idolum, idle ignavus 
employ impendo, imply intimo 
ingenious ingeniosus, ingenuous in- 

genuus 
inure assuesco, in your in vestrS 
juice succus,>oft^ transtrum 



lain positus, latie viculus 
latin latinitas, lattin oricbalcum 
Uttice lactuca, lattice transenna 
leasour locator, lesser minor 
laud laudo, out'law'd proscriptus 
leaf folium, leave libertas 

M 

may' St possis, mast malus 

medal sigillum fusile, medle tracto 

mines fooinna, minds mcntes 

mole talpa, mold bumus 

moan gerao, mown messus 

mower messor, more plus 

melon melo, million lOOOOOO sive 

centum myriades 
mote atomos, moth tinea 
mile miliaria, moil laboro 
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nay noa 



jmOoI ptUitatii, ptUUi grabatiB 
pmrMke porasitai, jiorrtfufe homicidiimi 
parmn pastor, person persona 
p9tmt mem patentes, pating patina, 

pmttmu nhcaXeem 
pme$ frostamy pm$ pax, ptat pisa 

pbue locoBy pMm passer marunis 
poplar popnliis, p^nOar popolaris 

potion potio, portion dos 

p mi t ^M t i esemplnmfproeedmtprteedenB 

primee* prmo^es, prinotu prineeps 

/w n sw ffj p g/ principaiis, prineipU prinei- 
pimn 

price pretiiUDy pria$ prse^ 

pToweoM TirtQs, proM prosa 

pmiU Tellit» pu^ pulsus 

Q 

TMMwt acrapta, ^immi retina 

B 

mm progeniea, toae obliiero 
rice oryza, rise orior, r^ origo 
wroU scrixMi, wrought operatns 
rmifar snaeitator, rafor noTacnla 
ro^ol regaHs, riu nobilis rosatus 
rongh asper, roo/ palatnm tectum 

S 

m p kir o saphirns, mfir tutior 

mmm sntura, sehsmo schema 

emm eesso, eess taxo 

eotutd eossatTM, ttized i^reheosiM 

woriom serinsy ttrotu serosus 

shiro oomitatosy ihear tondeo, $Aar0 

paitk> 
tight saspiria, tithst fidoes messoruD 
mwa saesy touse omasum 
s» sezua, tttts divisiones 
«or«{trimu8, mtt*/ aoetosa 



tpits emisBarii, tpict aiomata 
tmoi serriB, mum oondimentum 
toltd solea affixa, told yeoditus 
tound sanus, t%ooon lypothimia 
tore ulcus, tototr sator, tottr acidus, 

tioortrarsfi 
MO/ sigiflum, sm/ oamero 
«<«0i( offula, tt4tkt depignero 
tgmhol -um, egmbtU -um 
ttricter sererior, ttrieturt ligamentum 



foM^f forceps, Umguet lingueo 
trmiitt tractatus, trtatitt pacta 
throw' t ^jioe istod, MrMi< jugulum 



vo^f Tallis, vaU ydum 

««/«# yalor, volUg bombardarum simul 

explosio 
90nt triton^ vm yanus 
9i7aZf yitaha, vietuait yiotus 

w 

t0^< esies, wart yerruca 

wiU stratagema, wiid indomitus 

whep serum, wag yia 



your yester, tuer aqualis 

field prsebeo, guild gild societas inauro. 

QusBdam ex his aliter scribuntur, nee 
IB omnibus temper obseryatur eadem 
dittinetio ; soribitur enim gettet pitaoia 
pro Jettet ; et gettet cum g dura vel 
guetttt oonjeoturam &cit ; aet jet jeat 
gagates, et get cum g dura acquire; 
gtioty jedUmtie jdoty zelotypia, girk 
jirk flageUo, gelig Jellg ooagmum, etc. 
Corantt eorintht eurrantt utsb oorinthi- 
ac8B. Tant&itaquertM<»^«molesemot&; 
islam teripturam quae nativam scribendi 
rationemj et lingue analogiam maximi 
adsUuit; elegi. 



§ 3. C<m^ectwred PronunciaUon of Dbtden, with an Examination 

of his Bhymea, 

Diyden was bom in 1631 and died in 1700. The date of his 
pronimciation, acquired when he was a young man, therefore coin- 
cided with the publication of Wallis's grammar, 1653. But as his 
chief poetical works did not appear ^ much later, it is possible 
that he took advantage of the change of pronunciation going on 
to give greater freedom to his rhymes. Still his own pronunciation 
inust certainly be looked upon as that of Wallis or Wilkins. As 
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Wallis is the last of those who advocate the use of (yy) in English 
to the exclusion of (in), it will be perhaps safest to assome that 
Dryden agreed with Wilkins and' subsequent orthoepists, in saying 
(iu) and not (yy). He Hved at a time during which long a passed 
from TsesB) to (ee), but he most probably retained his youthful 
habit (aete) to the last. His use of e, ea could not have inclined 
more to (ii) than Jones's, perhaps not so much. But we may per- 
haps assume that all the woids with ea collected above, p. 86, 
were generally pronounced with (ii), though in any case of neces- 
sity they retamed their older sound of (ee). He probably read tft, 
ei always as (ee) or (ee). 

With regard to Dryden's rhymes, the notices on p. 87 shew that, 
although he allowed himself much liberty, they were not so im- 

S^rfect as our present pronunciation would lead us to conclude, 
ut as those notes referred to a particular case of m, it will be con- 
venient here to review the rhymes in one of Diyden's most finished 
poems. For this purpose I select the first part of Absalom and 
Achitophelf containing about 1000 lines, written in 1681, just about 
the time (1685) that Cooper published his grammar. 



1. W did not act on the following a 
to labialiBe it, so that wand landf wan 
Bcartf are perfect rhymes (wsend l»nd, 
werz skaerz), and in eare war, declar'd 
barr'd (kfleser wser, deklffiierd bserd) we 
hare only a long and short Towel 
riijming, as is constantly the case. 
Embraed taste rhymed perfectly as 
(embnesast* tiesest), not according to 
onr present pronunciation. 

2. With proclaim rhjme nam$ fame 
iamSt that is, according to Cooper, 
(•Bsm) rhymes to (.BBom^, or, if we 

SVe the older pronnnciation, (-ssm) 
ymes to (-eeiS). which w«. c^tainly 
tofficiently close for Dryden, who may 
titn have called the first (-cim). 
There are only three such lines in the 
whole piece. 

3. The rhymes theme dream^ plean 
iheeef break weak, great repeat^ bear 
heir, are perfect (ee, ee). Again, feart 
ears, fear hear are perfect (ii, ii). 
But fear bear (ii, ee) is imperfect, 
unless he here took the liberty of 

S'^'mgfear its older sound (feer). In 
e rhyme spares tears (sbs, li), he 
may haye also taken the hberty to say 
(teenV The rhjrmes eare bear, wear 
eare, (see, ee), were sufficiently dose for 
Dryden. Appear where ^ ee) pre- 
sent a decidedly bad rh^e, unless he 
chose to say (wbiir), which is possible, 
as the pronunciation still exists dia- 
lectically. 

4. TtiQ ^tOTi^ years petitumers, fears 
pfnsUmeiSf please images, please griev' 



ances, great get, supreme them, dee iaim 
Jerusaiem them, must all be considered 
forms of (ee, e), or long and short 
yowels rhyming, although at that time 
gears fears were (liin, Hirz). In re^ 
eeive prerogatipe, (ee, •), sweet fit (ii, %\, 
the intention was the same, the wide 

S being made to do duty as either 
or fi). 
6. Oieil devil was a perfect rhyme 

ii, i) ; but sense prinee, pretence prince, 
e, •), seem to point to a weU-kaown 
Inshism, and the dose connection of 
Irish pronunciation with tiie xyntii 
century leads us to suppose that such 
words would be generally accepted as 
rhymes. 

6. The T final seems to haye been 
doubtful in yalue. From Spenser's 
time to our own we haye found poets 
taking the liberty to rhyme it as (ai) 
or (ii), and as the Irish of tiie present 
day are said to pronounce final g as 
(m, we may, as usual, presume that 
this pronunciation was rife in the 
xyntn oentury. In the present poem 
we haye g final taken as (ii) in free 
libertg, be demoeracg, decree rogaltg, 
me lihertg, degree unwersitg, be lunaeg; 
and as (oi) in tie posteritg, skg nativitg, 
why propertg, wise enemies, bg hi- 
bandrg, erg theocracg, ege rogaltg, 
high extremitg, despise indignities, erg 
tgrasmg, die posteritg, high desting, I 
libertg, erg libertg, trg anarehy, bg 
eompang, 

7. The following rhymes were per- 
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feet (al, 9i) aooordmg to a preralent 
ve in the xtu th century, tmist toiU, 
ibn^jomfjom cotn. Gill me§ (woind) 
for wmd, v tm tMB f and TOotiDJiTe alwajB 
tiien the liberty to rhTme it, as Drj- 
diea6oe^ihiih6tnd^bekmd. The rhyme 
jfi^kt Mffht was perfect (m, m) accord- 
ing to lOege, bat Cooper has (nut), 
Jones (hc^ eeettii). Clearly there 
was a diTovty of prooTiiiciation of 
whidi the poet aTaHea hixnself. 

8. The (oon) of the xTitii century, 
when generated by a following lot w, 
was so often considered as (po\ by the 
orihoepists of the xyh th century, al- 
though tiie nsage Taries, that we need 
fod no surprise at the rhymes 9oulpol$y 
prown MrofM, own throntf mtmld boldf 
99triknwfo9^ 9oul control^ Nawforffo, 
Bat poidtold, goid old^ were at that time 
(gmild, oeold oold oold), and tiie ihymes 
belong to the same categoir as ehoott 
^qwM, poor More =(na, o^, (thoogh, as 
the Elbert Orthographist, 1704, saTS 
that poor is prononnoed as o long, tne 
two last words may haye been perfect 
rhymes to Dryden), or good load, $hook 
iroiet yoko, look apohe = (n, oo), of which 
totk Jloek^{%Lt ^)> would scarcely be 
deemed a Tariant. Cooper heard bloodj 
Jhod as (bind, flMd), so that that pro- 
mmeiation most hare been soffidentlj 
preralent to pass the rhyming of Nood 
with A)od; wood^ good. And as a iootmd 
is still often called a (wannd), we need 
not wonder at finding d^tHM^ k^oimm^ 



9. No distinction was made in rhyme 
between (en, in^, if indeed the dis- 
tinction had not oecome altogether ob- 
solete. Poets allow (iu, uu) to rhyme, 
considering ^e first as (inn) or (jnn), 
bnt the &ct that they are now felt not 
to be genuine rhymes at once discredits 
the common theory that long u is now 
{ma). The first element receives so 
mncn stress that it cannot degenerate 
into (j). Accordingly we mid the 
rhymes aimo pwr$ue^ Jew$ accuse^ f$w 
iru$y MtiM ehoott, rufd eoofd, 

10. The rhyme romov^ love was at 
that time perfect in some months as 
(a, a), bnt thong tongm, tong ttrtmg, 
were probably quite imperfect as (a, a), 
although (thaq, taq) may still be oc- 
caaionally heard, and in some dialects 
all these words end in (-aq). But ton 
erowm (san kraun) was altogether un- 
justifiable at that period. 

11. The r seems to haye excused 
many indifferent rhymes. Afford tword^ 
which now rhyme as (safioioid sooid), 
then rhymed as (asfuurd suurd), but 
affords wordt, mourtCd rttum^d, were 
^uu, a), iword lord, court tort, were 
(UU, a), 9Com return, bom turn, were 
(A, a), board abhorred, restored lord, 
were {oo a). First eurs*d was probably 
perfect as h a). Art desert was per- 
haps consiaered a perfect rhyme. In 
none Absalom the yowels perhaps agreed 
as (oo), but as the consonants were dif- 
ferent, the result is only an assonance. 



The following rhymes of Dryden, and other authors, who, having 
acquired their pronunciation in the xmth century, must be 
reckoned in that period for the present purpose, have been taken 
from the appendix to Walker's Khyming Dictionary, where they 
are given as ** allowable rhymes," or Prof. Haldeman's Felix Ago 
(suprik p. 866 note), where they are cited as anomalies. The authors 
witii their dotes are as follows : 



Addison, 

Blackmore, 

Butler, 

Cowley, 

Crashaw, 

Creech, 

Dayenant, 

Dryden, 

Garth, 

Granyille, 



1672—1719. 
1660—1729. 
1612—1680. 
1618—1667. 
d. 1650. 
1669—1700. 
1605—1668. 
1681—1700. 
1672—1719. 
1667—1735. 



Herrick, 

Milton, 

Oldham, 

PhiUps, 

Pamell, 

Prior, 

Roscommon, 

Eowe, 

Waller, 

Wycherley, 



1591—1674. 
1608—1674. 
1653—1683. 
1676—1708. 
1679—1717. 
^664-1721. 
1633—1684. 
1673—1718. 
1605—1687. 
1640—1715. 



The rhymes are arranged, very nearly, in the same categories as 
those just considered, and the numbers prefixed to the groups will 
theiefbre generally be sufficient to point out their nature. This 
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review will eihew, tliat it wotild not be possible to infer identity of 
vowel sound in apparency rbyming words in the xvnth century. 



1. Wfin man, Drydmu care war, 
Qiuih, hard reward, Pamett, pre- 
MTBf Mars, GranviUe, marr'd spar d, 
Waller, plac'd last, Lryden, haste 
last, WaUer, made bad, Bryden, This 
is the common rhyme of a long and 
short Towel (sess, se). 

2. Complaint elephant, Prutr, faint 
pant, Addison, These differ only from 
proclaim nams in having the seeond 
Towel 1^) short, instead of (sraD) long. 

3. They sea, Drydon, defeat great. 
Garth, great heat, Famell, neat 
great, FamtU, please ease images, 
Wycherley, praise ease, FameU. train 
scene, Famell, steal fail, PameU, 
bears shears, Oarth^Kte allpraetically 
perfect (ee, ee) or (ee, bb). State treat. 
j)rydm. errs cares, rrior, retreat 
gate, Famell, place peace, Famell, 
ttieme fame, Famell. are wear, Wy* 
eherley—^^aeoiily{ee,wm). here share, 
Garth, years snares, Garth, hear air, 
Milton — may have been taken as (ee, 
»») and (ee, ee), instead of (ii, eie) 
and (ii, ee). 

4. Ear, murderer, Dryden, great 
debt, Dryden. express cease, Dtyden, 
rest feast, Dryden, contemns streams,^ 
Dryden, dress'd feast, Dryden, express 
eeaBe, Dryden. eat regret, iWor. digest 
feast, Frtor, rereal tell, Frior. ^ist, 
west, Addison, threats beats, Creech^ 
are all cases of (ee, e) or long and short 
Yowels rhyming, chin unclean, iVy<2M, 
uses (f) for (e). distress place. Garth, 
uses (8D») for (ee). compelled field, 
Dryden, held fieldf. Garth, well steel, 
Dryden, freed head, Dryden — ^hare 
(ii, e) for (ee, e). 

5. Dres8*d fist, Dryden. flesh dish, 
Dryden, heaTcn giTcn, iVtor — are tiie 
usual (e, t). 

6. See energy,^ Soseommon, 

7. Defile spoil, Dryden, declin*d 
join'd, Dryden, decline disjoin, Garth, 
join aesign, Butler, Tine join, Cowley 
— ^were perfect rhymes; and weight 
flight, Dryden^ may be compared with 
height flight. 

The character of the good parson has been selected as a specimen 
of the conjectured pronunciation of Dryden, because it can bo 
compared directly with the original of Chaucer, Chapter VII, 
p. 704, both as to matter and sound, and Dryden's version scarcely 
differs from Chaucer's more in the first than in the second, if the 
results of the preceding investigation be adopted. 



8. Boom Rome, .SiiUifr. thtonegtmeu 
Dryden. load abroad, Dryden. food 
good, PorMf/^were probably perfect 
thymes, and \ stood Mood, Bviler, Dry- 
den, may hare been so, but: floods go^ 
Dryden. alotig hung, Dryden-^wtte 
anomalous, yet evidently not felt as reiT 
bad; to these belong: strow'd Uooa, 
Dryden. rode blood, 2>ry<i»i. and: sow 
ploi^h, Dryden, shew bough, Dryden. 
mdose brows, Dryden, flow'd Tow'd, 
Dryden, plow low, Fhilipe. stone 
down, Weuler, were perhaps felt as 
{po oou) rather than {oo eu), and were 
therefore not fax from fuu, an) in: soon 
town, Dryden, you allow, Blaekmore. 
now you, Cfrashaw, pow'r secure, 
Garth, so that they connect the former 
with : grout shut, Dryden, proud blood, 
Garthy oit (ou, 9), The rhyme (oo, uu) 
or {oo, n) is found in : home Borne, 
Butler, looks proTokes, Dryden. gone 
soon, Dryden, store poor, Dryden. 
throne moon, Dryden. look yoke, 
Dryden, spoke took, Frior, fiome 
home, Bowe, door poor, FarrnU. 
shoals, fools. Garth, 

9. No example. 

10. In : rocK smoke, Dryden, whidi 
was really (a, ooS, the intention was 

io, oo), and this lea readily to tolerating 
9, oo) or (a, uu) in : home plum, Dry- 
den. home comb gum, Dryden. come 
home, Herriek, struck oak, Dryden, 
groye love, Garth. moTcs lores Waller. 
come Rome, Dryden, come Rome, 
Butler, come Rome, Garth, shut foot, 
Davenant. 

' 11. Heard bard, Chuihy was perfect ; 
but curd hoard, Fhilipe. forth worth, 
Dryden. where clear, iVu>r. cord bird, 
Dryden — show the influence of r. 

12. The following seem rather to be 
OTcrsiffhts than intentional anomalies : 
fiTound swoon, Dryden. unbonght 
draught, Dryden, form man, Dryden, 
wish bliss, Dryden. Tiews boughs, 
Addison, tree by, Oldhmm, I she, 
Oldham, 
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M Qui Pffir*sn, 

• m'ttffiffited frAin TsIiAA'sor sand enlsdr'dzhd. 

JR psBT'tisli priist wmz jd dhe pil'gitm trBBn ; 

^n AA*fttl, revrend, send reltdzh'as msen. 

Hiz oiz dtf iuzd* se yxn'srsebl gnesBs, 

^nd tshsBr'tt* rtsslf* wsbz m Htz {bmbs. 4 

Httah wsez Htz aool^ dhoo Htz SBtair* wsbz pnnr ; 

(JEz GAd Hsed kloodhd Htz oon SBmbsBS'sedar,} 

Fat satsh An xith Htz blsst Eedii'mar boor. 

: Af stlLs-tt jiirz Hii siimd ; send weI mait Isest 8 

Tn st'ks'tt moor, bdt dhsBt Hii UVd tuu fioest ; 

Befdind' Htmsslf * ta sool, tu karb dbe sens, 

.£nd msesad AAlmooet' se stn Af seb'sttnens. 

jEt Hsed Htz SBs-pskt nath'tq Af BevKR-r, 12 

Bdt satsh sb fsesBs sbz prAm'tst Htm stnssEr. 

Ndth'tq rezKird* at sal'en wsdz tu sii, 

Bat swiit regSBSBidz* and pleez'iq sseqk'tttii : 

Maild WSBZ Htz ssk'sent, send Htz SBk shan fni, 16 

Wtth sl'okioens thnsesst Htz taq wsbz sBSBimd, 

Dhoo Hsersh dhe pree'sept, jet ohe pree'tshar tshsBSBrmd. 

Fat, Ist'tq daon dhe gunld'n tshzEn frAm nai, 

Hii driu Htz AU'diens ap'ward tuu dhe skai : 20 

^nd Aft wtdh Hoo'lt Htmz mi tshsesBrmd dheer iirz, 

{M miu-ztlc moor meloo'dtas dhson dhe sfeerz). 

FAr BsBSBTtd Izft Htm, when nii wsnt tu rsst, 

Htz laiar ; send seft'ar Htm, Hii saq dhe b£st. 24 

Hii boor Htz greet komtsh*an tn Htz luk. 

Bat Bwiit'lt tsm'pard aa, send sAft'nd aaI nil spook. 

Hii preetsht dhe dzluiz Af HEV'n send pEEnz Af heI, 

iEnd wsemd dhe stn'ar wtth bekam-tq zeel ; 28 

Bat An etEr*nsel msr'st lavd tu dwEl. 

Hii tAAt dhe gAS'pel rsBdh*ar dhsen dhe Iaa, 

^nd foorst HtmsElf* tu draiv*, bat lavd tu drAA. 

FAr f iir bat friiz'ez maindz ; bat lav laik neet, 32 

:£gz8BSBlz' dhe sool sablaim tu siik Har nsBSB'ttV seet. 

Tu thrEts dhe stab'am stn*ar Aft tz HSBserd : 

Baapt m Htz kraimz, segEsnst dhe stArm prepsBserd* ; 

Bat when dhe maild'ar beemz Af mer-st piss, 36 

Hii mElts, SBnd throouz Htz kam'bras klook sbwee*. 

Laitntq SBnd thandar (hEvnz SBrttl-arai). 

Mz HSBr'btndzharz bifoor* dh- :AAlmai'tt flai : 

Dhooz bat proklsEm* Htz stail, and dissopiir*, 40 

Dhe sttl-ar saund saksiidz*, sBud GAd tz dheer. 

Dhe taidhz Htz pflsr't sh fiii'lt pEsd, Hii ttik, 

Bat never siud, Ar karst with bEl SBud btik ; 

Wtth psBSB'shens beer*iq rAq, bat Afrtq noon, 44 

S/ns evrt mssn iz frii tu luuz aiz ooun. 
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Dhe kdniri tsharlz, sekAT'dtq tun dheer kaind, 

(Hau gradzh dheer dinz, send lav tu bii binaind ;) 

Dhe Iss Hii sAAt mz Af'itqZy ptnBht dhe moor, 48 

And prsBzd 8d priist kintrai'ted tu bi punr. 

Jet Af Htz Ift'l mi HSBd sam ta spsesBr, 

Ta f iid dhe ftem-tsht, send tu kloodh dhe baBser ; 

Fat niAr*tffaid mi wmz tu dhset digrii% 52 

JE puur-ar dhsen HimsElf* mi wnd nAt sii. 

Triu priists (mi sEEd), send preetsh-arz Af dhe ward, 

Wer oon'lt stia'ardz if dheer savren krd ; 

Nath'tq wmz dheerz, bat aaI dhe pab'lik stoor, 56 

^tras'ted rttsh-ez tu reliiv dhe puur ; 

Huu, shtid dhee steel, fir wsent Af Htz reliif*, 

Hii dzhadzhd HtmsElf' aekAm'plts wtth dhe thiif. 

Waid W8BZ Htz psBr'tsh, nAt kAntrsek'ted kloos 60 

In striits, bat mir send dheer sb strseg'ltq naus ; 

Jet Bttl Hii W8BZ set Hsend, withaut* rekt^Bst*, 

To sErv dhe st'k, tu sak'ar dhe dtstrsst*, 

TEmp-ttq, An fut, seloon, wtthaut* sefrait*, 64 

Dhe dsesen'dzharz Af ae dserk tempss'tiuas nait. 

:Aa1 dhtis dhe gt<d oold msen perfoormd* seloon*, 

Nat spseserd Htis psEnz ; fir kiu'rseset Hsed mi noon ; 

Nat darst mi trast senadh-ar wtth Htz kseser ; 68 

NAr rood HtmsElf' tu Poolz, dhe pabit'k £Bsr, 

Tu tshaef-ar fir prefErment wtth Htz guuld, 

Wheer btsh'aprt'ks and sai'nikiurz ser soold ; 

Bat diu'lt wsetsht h»z flAk bai nait send dss, 72 

^nd ffAin dhe prauitq wulf rediimd* dhe prEE, 

^nd Haq'grt sEnt dhe wai'lt fiks sbwee. 

Dhe praud mi tsesemd, dhe psn'ttent mi tshiird, 

NAr tu rebiuk* dhe ritsh Afim'dar fiird. 76 

Htz preetsh'tq matsh, bat moor Htz pr8Dk*tfs rAAt, 

(JB ItV'iq sErman Af dhe triuths mi tAAt :) 

FAr dhts bai riulz seveer* Htz laif nii sktoseserd, 

Dhset Ail mait sii dhe dAk-tnn whttsh dhee Hseaerd. 80 

FAr priists, mi sEEd, ser pffitamz fir dhe rEst, 

(Dhe guuld Af hEvn, huu beer dhe GAd tmpiEst* ) 

Bat when dhe prEsh'as kain tz kspt ankleen*, 

Dhe savreenz tm'sedzh tz noo Liq'gar siin. 84 

If dhee bii faul, An Huum dhe piip'l trast, 

WeI mEE dhe bseses'ar brses kAntrsekt* ae rast 

Dhe pnd'seset fir Htz Hoo'lt laif nii praizd ; 

Dhe war'lt pamp ay pnd'sest despaizd'. 

Htz SsesB'vtar ksesem lut wtth se gAA'dt shoo, 88 

NAr wsez Htz ktq'dam Af dhe warld bilo&*. 
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Psese'shens tn wsent, send pAVdrtt Af maind, 

Dheez mserks Af tsharteh send tshartsh'men hu desaind*, 

Mad ItY'iq tAAt, send dartq Isfb bilHaind*. 92 

Bhe kraim nil woar wsbz Af dhe point'ed thAm ; 

In par*pl aii wsez kriu'stfaid, nAt bArn. 

Dhee huu kAntEnd* fir plseses send Hai digrii*, 

jSasT iiAt Htz sanz, bat <&iaos Af Zeb'edii. 96 

XaI bat nil nia dhe sainz Af Erth'lt paur 

Mait wsl biikam' sEEnt Fii'tarz sak'SEsar : 

Dhe Hoo'lt faeaB'dhar Hooldz se dab'l tbeii : 

Dhe pnns msE kiip niz pamp— dhe ftsh'ar mast bii plEEn. 100 

Satsh wsez dhe sEEnt, huu ahoon with evri grseses, 

BeflEkt'tq, Moo'zez-laik, niz Msese'karz fseses. 

GAd 8AA Htz tin'sedzh laivlt wsez eksprEst*, 

JEnd HIS ooun wark, sez tn kresese'shan bli»t. 104 



It has not been considered necessary to add the original, as the 
orthography of the first edition was not readily accessible, and other 
editions are easily consulted. 

As contrasted with the Shaksperian examples pp. 986-996, 
observe, the change of (a, aa) into (se, sese), the separation of (o, oo) , 
into (a, oo\ the entire absence of (yy) and of the guttural (kh), 
the complete change of (ei) into (ai), and (ou) into (au), with the 
absence of (ai, au), or rather their absorption into (ee, aa). 

As contrasted with our modem pronunciation, observe the exist- 
ence of (sese), still heard in Bath and Ireland, in place of {ee^ 00*)), 
the existence of words like (neet sect) t. 32, still heard in Ireland 
and the provinces, in place of (mit siit), and similarly (scveet 
stnsEE'r) V. 12, th0S0 (dheez), the broad (ee) which has quite given 
way to {00, w'j) except before (i), where it does not usually exceed 
(ee), the pure (iir, oot, uur') in place of our modem (lu, ooj, uui). 
The use of (a) in place of (a) is probably more theoretical than 
real ; indeed many orthoepists still regard f 0, a) as identical. The 
clear (ae) after (w), as in (wser), not (wAr), is noticeable, together 
with a few special words, as : 0/ (Af ) still used by elderly speakers, 
hutftut (Isest fsest) still often used by refined speakers in the north, 
goldm (gnuld'n) still heard from elderly speakers, artillery (serttl*- 
arai) now hardly ever used in educated speech, true (tiiu), truth 
(triuth), rul0 (riid) not unfirequ^t, at least in intention, provincially, 
9ac0r0ign (savren) an obsolescent but not quite obsolete pronuncia- 
tion. PauPs (Poolz) is quite lost, and so is worldly (war-It), at least 
in intention. Of course many peculiarities, as pointed out in the 
vocabulary, do not occur in this example, such as -<t<rtf (-tar). The 
transitional character of the pronunciation is very transparent. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Illustrations of the Pronunciation of English dxtring 

THE Eighteenth Century. 

§ 1. Same English Orthoepist* of the Eighteenth Century, 

The pronunciation of the xviii th century is peculiarly interesting 
as forming the transition to that now in use, and as being the '* old- 
fashioned '' habit of speech which we may still hear occasionally 
from octogenarians. Those who, like the author, can recollect how 
very old people spoke forty or fifty years ago, will still better un- 
derstand the indications, unhappily rather indistinct, which are 
furnished by the numerous orthoepists of the latter half of the 
xvni th century. In the present section some of those which had 
not been consulted in Chap. III. will be noticed, and a specimen of 
Buchanan's pronunciation will be given. In the next, two American 
orthoepists will be considered. These are especially interesting, 
because the pronunciation preserved in New England is older thim 
that of the mother-country. 

To Mr. Payne I am indebted for an acquaintance with Lediard's 
Grammar, which devotes 270 pages to a consideration of English 
pronunciation and orthography in 1725. As the author had studied 
Wallis's treatise, and explains the pronunciation by German letters, 
it seems advisable to give rather a fiill account of his conclusions. 

T. Ledia&d's Accoxtnt or Ekolish Pkonttnciatiok, 1725. ^^ 



From: Grammatica Anglicana Cri* 
tica, Oder Venuoh zu eincr Tollkom- 
menen Giammatic der Engluchen 
Sprache, in welcher .... eine neue 
Metbode, die so schwer ^haltene Pro- 
nunciation in knrtzer Zeit zu erlangen, 

angezeigt wird durch 

TK<ma$ Lediardy N.C.P. & PhUoL Cult. 
Hamburg, 1726, 8to. pp. 976, and 82 
unnumbered introductory pases of dedi* 
cation, preface, contents and laudatory 
German verses ! 

In the preface he complains of 
Theod. Arnold, who, in his !Neue Engl. 
Grammatica, Hanover, 1718, endea- 
yours to distinguish the (to Lediard) 
identical Towel sounds in : fear dear^ 
heap eheap^ meal deal^ food rooty mould 
shoulder ; while he confuses as identi- 
ties the (to Lediard) distinct Towels in : 
pear pear^ door bloody porter border, 
rash watch, dead heart, seize their. 



feign height, few new, fewel brewer, 
winter pint, mother modest, Borne come, 
good root, foot tooth, round moum, 
could mould, youth young, funu tune, 
bum pull, pulse bull, due spue, 

Lediard remarks that ** the English 
pronounce more in the firont of the 
mouth and softer, than the Germans, 
who rather use the back part of the 
mouth, while the French are inter- 
mediate. In rapidity the French are 
fastest, Germans slowest, and English 
intermediate." The following citations 
are abridgments, except when the words 
are between inverted commas, in which 
case they are full translations ; the pa- 
laeotype and passages in [ ] are inter- 
pretationB or mterpolations. 



I. 1. Long a like German dh or 
French at in mais ; [that is, (bb), in- 
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tended for (»s)» because lie oiee a 

without the prolon^g A, for a short 

in glmdj kad ,je i thu ((e8e)is siupicioiis 

beeraae of w alliBy] as namte nahm, 

tkade echiha, face fahs, etc When 

unaccented, as short a or «, [that is, 

(m, e^], as private prdrilt, courage 

knn&asch (ka-nedxh), detolaU dessi^t. 

2. wumy mahni, to quadrats qoah- 

drahte [the e is not meant to be sound- 

edl Mary Mahri, except water wahter, 

[oil shooid be {aa), but is meant for 

(▲A.). Obserre many (nue®*n<). Only 

the principal examples are given.] 8. 

kvesa hosBlh (HO'seeie). 4. plague 

plahgh. 6. In -atigef as change 

tscb&ndsch, range rahndsch, angel 

andscheL In angelieal, orange only as 

^ort a (s). 6. In -««/«= ahst (eiest}, 

as ehtutepaete, haste, waste, 

II. Like German a, or rather more 
lengthened almost like German ah, 
[meant for (aa)], 1. in -otf =-ahl (-aaI), 
9BaIljeall,w^Ul,smaU. But Jfa// in the 
Mot? game, and shall hare short a (se). 
2. in deriratiTes as already, walnut 
wahlnot; but challenge, tsch^endsch, 
taUow, tallo, gallows gMllns [possibly 
(gse'las) and not (gte'lus), but obserre 
not (ge'looz), and see W below], eal» 
lotM Kallns. 3. in hald bahld, scalded 
skahlded. 4. in walk wahlk, talk tahlk, 
ehaH tschahlk, bnt in these and similar 
words / is not heard in ** rapid ** pro- 
nimciation. 6. in false, balsom, palsy, 
6. in malt, salt, halt, exalt, hot shall 
schalt. 7. in -war- in one syllable, as 
war, warm, fo«'ar<ituwahrd(ttfWAA'rd), 
reward, team, dwarf; but in warren, 
warretnt with a (a) short. 8. in quart, 
quarter, 

III. These two principal sounds of 
A are long, and each nas its short 
sound, as short ah and short a in Ger- 
man, thus : as short a (se) in can, man, 
rash, but as long a (aa) m watch, was, 
wash [meant for short (a), see V. below]. 
"The short a (jb) really approaches 
short a, and has as it were a middle 
Bomid between d and a, [that is, (sd), 
Hes between (e) and (a),Tand the dif- 
ference is therefore best heard ex usu 
or from a native Englishman.*' 

IV. Short a as a short a (sd). 1. In 
monosyllables, as glad, had, man, rash, 
hard hard, march m'arteh, branch 
brantsch, iiUtnee dans [i.e. these words 
have short (se), and this ^erally be- 
fore r, «]. 2. in deriyatiYes German 
Dseherman, gentleman dschentelman ; 
barley barli, partridge partridsch, 



chamber tschamber, [compare Moore's 
rh^e : amber chamber, supr& p. B69], 
8. in -orgs, -ehanee, 4, in -a}, as general 
dscheneriLl,a/tor altar. 6. in 0^,98 again 
aganCaDgffi-n) abroadkhnhd (sebrAA*d). 
y. Short a U sometimes pronounced 
as German a, [properly (a), meant for 
(a) or (o)]. 1. Alter qu, as qualify 
qnalifei, ^/uaUty qoaliti, [here (kiMs) 
was certainly also in use, see Tocaba- 
lary] quakn qualm, quantity, quarrel, 
squabble, squander, 2. after w, as wad, 
wallow, wan, wand, wander, want, was, 
wash, watch, swab, twaddle, swallow, 
swan. Except, quack, quadrate, quag, 
quandary*, quash*, squash*, waft*, 
wag, waggon, wax, which belong to lY ., 
[that is have (sa) ; observe * words.] 

E 

I. Alphabetic name £4 (ii) has the 
sound of long German t^ and is then 
called « masculine. 1. in -^ as ^, A«, 
me, she, we, ye jih, except only the, 
which has short e (e), not to distii^ruish 
it from thee, bnt because it is always 
atonic. 2. in «- as Eve, even, evil ihvil, 
Rden, Epypt, equal ihquaL 3. before 
a following vowel, as idea eidiha, Chal' 
deans, Dsity, Mausoleum mosolihum 
[prolMibly (moosolii'em)]. 4. ending a 
syllable, as in Peter Pinter, etc. 6. in 
the following monosyllables here hier, 
Mede Mihd, Crete Erint [compare Jones, 
1701, suprii p. 85], a mere, to mete, rerC' 
admiral, scene sihn, scheme skibm, 
sphere, these dhihs [pronoun]. '*To 
these should be added there, were, 
where, which by bad habit are called 
dhahr, wahr, hwahr." [Lediard was 
therefore of the school of the Expert 
Orthographist, supr& p. 88.1 6. in 
adhere, austere astihr, blaspneme, 00- 
here, cotnplete, concede, concrete, convene, 
extreme, impede, intercede, interfere, 
Nicene, obscene absihn, precede, recede, 
replete, revere, severe, sincere^ supersede, 
supreme. Except extremity, severity, 

Xemacy, spherical, discretion, etc., 
h have German e (e). 

II. E masculine is pronounced short 
as German t [probably (0, in Hamburg 
and North Germany {{) for (i) is com- 
mon in closed syllables]. 1. in em' 
en; as embark imbarck, encourage 
inkurredsch, Enplish IngUsch, er\joy 
indschai, ensue msu. Except embers, 
Cfnblem, embryo, emperour, emphasis, 
empire, empireiU, encomiast, enmity, 
ennoble, enter, enthusiasm, entity, en- 
trails, envoy, envy and derivatiyes. 2. 
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Ending a first syllable, as elect ilect. 
Also in yet, yeeUrdayy devilf 8evU 

Sobserre tibis (jm, dt'Ttl, St'Til), but 
768) occurs below]. 8. in -« when 
heard. 4. in the middle of poly- 
syUablet, "where it is read quite snort, 
or is dmost quite bitten off," as atheist 
ahthiist, eottrteoue kortius, every enri, 
piety peiiti, righteous reitius, toveraim 
BOYirain. 

III. E feminine, like the French, 
only before r, where it has " an obscure 
sound almost like Oerman 6 (oe), or a 
very short obscure as in her, vertue," 
etc. 

IV. E neuter as German « [I in- 
terpret by (e), but really (e) is common 
in Germany, as howeyer Lediard uses a 
confessedly (b) for fas), I tiiink it best 
to sink (b) altogetner and use \ib, e) 
in the interpretations], as in end, etc 
1. in -m yery short, bitten off, and 
little heard, as open op'n, often aifn 
[obserye the t], 2. Short or elided in 
'cd. 

V. [About e mute, 'le^ -re, genitiye 
-M, etc.] 

I 

I. Long f as German ei [(ai), as 
mauy in England still pronounce, but 
we are not to suppose that Lediard 
would haye distinguished (ai, oi, ahi, 
ai). The examples agree with present 
usaf e, except that live-long has % short 
in Lediard, and sometimes t long now]. 
**Fivepenee is commonly but wrongly 
called fippens'' (ftpnsP). In ehild, 
mild, wild, find, bind, behind, kind, 
grind, blind bleind. But buHd bild, 
guild gild, Ufindlaes windlass, Windsor, 
rescind. Use t when Id, nd belong to 
two syllables. Some call the wind 
wind, others weind. 4. before gh 
which is then mute. ** The Scots, and 
some Northerners retain the ^futtural 
sound of gh, but this is considered a 
fault and should not be imitated. In 
sigh, gh is by some pronounced in the 
thjroat, but with a sound not unlike 
English th" {jmmh p. 218, note]. 
Diamond deymond [in two syllables]. 

9. Fire feier, etc., but shire schihr, 
cashire\Laac}ahi,frontire frantihr [that 
is cashier (kAshii*r),/rofi/»«' ^frAUtiiT)]. 

10. Christ Kreist, climb kleim, indict- 
ment indeitment, pint point, tith teith, 
writh reith [now (taidh, raidh)]. 

II. [Short i generally possesses no 
interest. Notice] long ih (ii) in FHce 
[explained as German boy, a kind of 
baize], gentile or genteel, oblige some 



say oblddsch according to mk, pique^ 
shire, fatigue fEiti^;g, intrigue inMegg. 
III. A middle sound between FrenSi 
e feminine and German o, before nrntj^ 
as in bird, etc In sirrah, % is almort 
pronounced as short d (sssr sd), in k U har, 
thither, arithmetic, mitkridaU, the t 
before th is almost short e. The • ia 
quite '* swallowed " in bususets bissncM, 
chariot tscherrot (tBher*dt), earria^ 
karredsch, marriage, medioime medam, 
parliament, ordinary ahrdinairi, spamal 
spannd, venison yensen. 

o 

I. As a *' long German or oA» a 
Greek m, or the French au** [probablT 
(00), possibly (oo^, certainly not (oou)j. 
1. [The usual rule], as alone alohn, ete. 
Exo. above, dove, ghve, love, shove, with 
''a short u, but somewhat obeeore, 
almost as a middle sound between short 
and short «*' [that is, (a, h) as be- 
tween (o, f<).] Also except in atoma. 
come, customs, dons, none, [not (noon) 
but (nan)], shone ^shan), some. Except 
when sounds as long German u or uk 
(uu) in behove, move, remove, prove, 
approve, disprove, improve, reprove, hsa, 
done. Borne, whose; and as a in gona 
ean (gAu). 6. In -dome^ -some as (a). 
3. Use in 0, do, fro, go, ago, ho, lo, 
mo, no, pro, so, to, unto, tho* altho ' ; 
" the words to, unto seem to belong to 
the other rule [II. P] ; but as tiie ma- 
jority bring them under this rule, I 
content myself with noting the dif- 
ference " nthis sound of to as (too) or 
(to) should [>e noted, it is not uncommon 
stiU in America]. Except, to do, two, 
who with long u (uu) ; twepeneo is 
tuppens (ta'pns). use long [and not 
tiie diphthong (on, au)] in old, bold, 
etc., and long, not short, [that is (00) 
not (a, 0) or (aa.)] in ford, hord, sword, 
divorce, force, porch, forge, pork, form 
a bench, forlorn, shorn, sworn, torn, 
worn, forth, fort, port, deport, effort*, 
export, import*, purport*, support*, 
transport*, sport, except when the 
* words are accented, as by some, on 
the first syllable. 

II. Short like short German 
[properly (o), or (0), not (a) or (0), 
and Leoiard clearly means to ois- 
tinguish the sounds!. 1. at the end of 
an unaccented syUable, as absolute 
absoluht, 2. in 0-, as obey obah, etc 8. 
" In the beginning and middle of the 
following words, although they have 
the short accent, and must hence be 
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eieeptod from role in. ; obH, Mflan, 
MMM, MMtfy MNOH, oTtl, Other, toword, 
tM Pm i rdi^, atooeuUe.'* [That if, these 
words baTB (o) or (o) «Aort, not Umy, 

iw), nor (a), as some nare now, and not 
A, o), as in the next role.] 

Ill Short is pronounced as *'a 
short quick German a, not as M. 
Lodwiff thinks from the palate, but 
from toe throat, like German a, but 
short and qnick " [properly (a), meant 
for (a) or (o)]. 1. on an, ox achs, etc., 
except mmAtt, ombrage and onijf, 2. in 
eom-f eon-f contra', eor; non-, except 
when eom- is followed by ^ or /, as in 
combats, eowtbme*, eomJU, comfort, 
etc^ and also in compact*, company, 
compau, compastion*, compatible*, com- 
pemdioue*, compile*, con^lexion*, com- 
piy^, oompUat*, compliance*, etc, in 
which o IS an obscure u (b) [the * 
words haTe now (o)]. In otner words 
short a is used, as «oflN/Mfm^ kampetent, 
co mpi e men i, comprehemd, etc. Conduit 
knndit (ko-ndtt). 2. [Roles for o be- 
fore two consonants as (a, a)] except 
the following when o is a short u (e), 
borongh, brother, chronicle*, colony*, 
cokntTf coimnbine*, cony, coral*, covC" 
nant, covet, doten, fiorin*, govern, 
homy, mony, mother, plover, sloven, 
emother, [^ * words hare now (o)] 
woman ^ in which o is not so obscm^ly 
littered as in the others,'* except women 
wimmm. 6. [Moch is passed oyer as 
of no interest, hence the numbers of the 
mlea, which are those of the original 
for Gonyenienoe of reference, are not 
always oonsecntiye.] The short u (a) 
is also heard in affront, among, amongtt, 
att&my, Monday, monger, mongrel, 
wtomkey, pommel [as now J. 

IV. English o is pronounced as a 
short obscure y (a). 1. in -dom, -eom, 

2. see exceptions to I. 1. 3. after w, 
as tooif [this and wo§nan seem to belong 
to the same cateeory, but wood is fur* 
ther on said to nave short u, so that 
short u (m) and short obeeure u (a) are 
sometimes confused by Lediard], won, 
wonder, word, etc., except wove wohy, 
won*t wohnt, worn wobm, wont want 
[often rwant)], wot wat, womb wuhm. 
6. Rawer short and obscure in the 
last syllables of almond, bishop, buttock, 
etc. 7. In front [some say (front) 
even now], monk, month, eon, sponge, 
gofwuejfj, yolk ((jalk) P]. 

v. English o is a long m or mA (uu^, 

3, in tomb, womb, whom, and woros 
otherwise excepted. 



YI. ''Finally English o is pro- 
nounced like German #, but yery short, 
obscure and almost bitten off." 1. in 
-on, including -ton, -or, "Ot, as bacon 
bahken or bilok'n, button butt'n, lesson 
less'n, anchor ank'r, senator senafr, 
faggot fagg't. 2. in the terminations 
-dron, -fron, "pron, 'tron, in which ro 
is pronounced as er, but rather quick 
and obscure, as chaldron tshKdem 
[(tshffi-dam)?],M[^-on saffem [(sofam) P] 
apron apem, citron* sittem, patron* 
^ttem [no longer usual in the ^wordsl. 
The is almost mute in damosel diUnsel, 
faulconer fahkner, ordonnance ordnans, 
poysonous, prisoner, reasoning, reckon" 
ing, rhetoriek, seasonable ; and one, once, 
are wan, wuns (won, wans). 

U 

Role (a.) Long XT is pronounced iu 
(its) after b, c, f, g, h, j, m, p, s, but su 
mav sometimes be suh. 

Rule (6.) Long U is a long German If 
or uh (uu) after d, I, n, r, t. In gradual, 
valuable, annual, mutual, u may be 
either iu or uh, 

I. Long English u is pronounced as 
i», u, or uh, more or less rapidly ac- 
cording to accent. 1. accordin^f to rule 
(a.) as iu in abuse abjuhs, huge hiuhdsch, 
June Dschiuhn, as uh in seduce seduhs, 
exclude, minute minuht, rude. Brute, 
conclude, obtrude, 2. aa iu or rather 
juh (juu^ in the beginning of words, as 
Mntbnjuhnion. 3. ezceytducat, punish, 
pumice, study, tuly [?], short and like 
obscure o (a^, in busy bissi, bury berrL 

II. English short u has an obscure 
sound between German u short, and o 
short (a) [in the usual places, I only 
mark a few]. 2. in bulk, bumbast ; 
except where it is a German short y 
(w), as in bull, bullace, bullet, bullion, 
bullock, bully, bulrush, bulwark, bush, 
bushel, butcher, cushioti, full, /ullage, 
fuller, fully, pudding, pull, pullet, pully 
[all as now]. 3. in -Mm, -us, 

III. English short u is yery short, 
obscure, and almost like an obscure e, 
in "Ule, -ure, as glandule, globule, ma^ 
cule*, pustule, schedule, spatule, verule ; 
adventure, benefaeture, censure, con* 
jeeture, conjure* magically, dispOsure, 
failure, future, grandure, inclosure, 
manufacture, nature, perjure*, posture, 
rapture, scripture, sculpture, tincture, 
torture, venture, verdure, vesture, etc. 
[all now with (iu) except the * words 
occasionally]. Except nUe* and the 
following in -ure, which follow rule 
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(a.), abjure J a^urtj allure, asture, azure, 
cor\jure entreat, cure, demure, dure, en- 
dure, epicure, impure, insure, inure, lure, 
mature, obacwe, procure, pure, secure, 
sure* [all now with (in) except the * 
words (niul, shuiu)]. 

[After thus going throuehthe Towels 
by the spelling, he proceeds to describe 
their formation ; but as he has scarcely 
done more than translate Wallis, ap« 
parently ignorant that Wallis's pro- 
nunciation was a century older, I feel 
it useless to cite more than the fol- 
lowing remark in an abbreyiated 
form.] " According to Mr. Brightland 
and others, the English express the 
sound of French u by their long m, and 
sometimes by eu and ew. I cannot 
agree with this opinion, for although 
the English perhaps do not ^iye the 
full sound of German u to their long u 
after d, I, n, r, t, yet their sound cer- 
tainly approaches to this more closely 
than to the French u, which has induced 
me to give the German (« as its sound, 
contraiy to the opinion of some writers. 
After other consonants English long u is 
tw, and has nothing in common with 
French «." 

Bigraphs. 

M, as ih 01 ie (ii) in: aera ihra, 
Cares, Caesar ssihsar, perittceum, etc. ; 
as e (e) in aquifioz, equinox, astival, 
C(Bcity, celibate, guasfor, prcpmunire, 
etc. ; as i short, when unaccented, 
in aguator, aquilibrious, aquinoxial, 
mniginatical, 

AI, " as ah or English long a, with 
a little aftersound of a short »°' [is this 
from Wallis, suprd p. 124 ? it is very 
suspicious]. 1. in aid ahd, ail, aim, air, 
etc. 2. in aj^air affUhr, bail, complain, 
etc. Except as <« (e) in again^ against, 
wainscot wennskat ; as snort a (od) in 
railly ralli, raillery rallcri ; as long e 
(ee) in raisins rehsins, and as ie (ii) in 
chair tshier (tshiir). As a short e or 
t or a sound between them in the mid- 
dle or end of words, especially in -ain, 
as complaisance kamplisans (kompli- 
sa)-ns), curtail kortil (ka*rtil), captain 
kaptin, chamberlain tsh'dmbcrlin 
(tsiiaD'mberltn), fountain, mountain, 
plantain, purslain, villain^ etc. Afraid 
is crroneouslj called afierd (afii-rd). 

ATI. I. like ah (aa) in audience, 
vaultj etc. ; like a'A [(ajse), marked long] 
in aunt ahnt, daugAtcr[?]y daunt diihnt, 
draught drahft, flaunt, haunt, jaunt, 
laugh, santcr, taunt, vaunt ; like short 



a (a, oS in faucet fiuaet, $ausage 

sidsch (sosidzh). Some call St. FauTs 
Church Pohls Tschortsch, but it is 
a pure corruption of pronunciatioii 
among the vulgar [but see sxtgrk p. 
266]. II. unaccented, like short Ga- 
man a, as causality kasillliti. 

AW as AU, but Lawrence is Laneos. 

AY as AI, in Sunday, Monday, etc^ 
the ay is yery short, almost like a short 
e or i, as also in holy-day hallide 
(ho-lide.) 

EA. I. The commonest pronuncia- 
tion of ea is that of German t'A or tie 
(ii), when long and accented, als appeal, 
appease^ bead, bequeath, cheap, conceal, 
dear, decease, eat, entreat, feast, feav^, 
grease, hear, heave, impeach, leaf, league, 
fnead, measels, near, pea, peace, queau- 
ness, reap, reason, sea, season, teach, 
treason, veal, vear, weak, weapon^, 
yea*, year, zeal, etc [see supr^i p. 88, 
obserye the ♦ words. J " most gram- 
mars err greatly in the pronunciation 
of this diphthong, but rather where 
this first rule apphes, than where, in tiie 
opinion of some, ea should be pro- 
nounced eh (ee). Perhaps, as Mr. 
Brightland observes, this, with an after- 
sound of English a, was the old natural 
pronunciation. I know also that at 
the present day az is so pronounced in 
the north of England. For the usual 
pure pronunciation of English, how- 
ever, it is a vitium, . . . How Herr 
Eonig, . . . who had been established 
for many years as a teacher of languages 
in Lonaon, could have missed it, I 
cannot understand." Except in bear, 
beard*, break, earl*, early*, great, 
pear, steaks, swear, wear, which are 
pronounced with long^ (ee). [Observe 
the • words.] II. Short, or unaccented, 
like short German e (e), as, already, 
bread, cleanse, dead, endeavour, feather, 
head, lead, leather, lineage [?], meadow, 
pleasure, potslieard, realm, sergeant, 
steady, tread, treasure, wealth, weather. 
III. But if short ea is followed by r, it 
is called a (ai), as earn* arn, wrongly 
pronounced J em (jom) hy some, earnest^ 
earth*, liearken, heart, hearth, learn*, 
pearl*, etc. [Observe the ♦ words.] 

EAU, iajuh (juu) in beauty biunti, 
etc., but beau is boh (boo). 

EE, ffenerally lonp, as lA, ie (ii), as 
in bleed olihd, etc. ; snort or unaccented 
as short i (i") in been* bin, creek* krick, 
breech, screech* owl skritsch-aul, sleek*, 
three-pence, coffee, cotnmitiee*, congee*, 
eleemosinary, Jhree, levee* ^ pedigree*, 
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■roidi, here and in future.] 
ik Qit M (ii) in eonmt^ opm* 
iMdve^ iniftigU^ inTibgel^ 
r^nve, r«0#fY, rtceive, mu 
wonii] ; 2. M M (ee), or 
' ik (»8o) in (MffH, ^^f 
\tj keinouSf keir, inpeifk^ 
iAmct, rti^Hf rein, iireight 
4lf thtir, Ml M, weigh, weight, 
in eilet-hole, height, eUight 
•8 short e (e) in eithtr^ 
ier nedher, foreign Ceuren, 
u short t (•) in counterfeit, 

Oiefrey DscheffiriJ^o^nly, 
in people, (aa) in Oeorge 
I ; yeoman jemman or jie- 
1, jii'man). 

» as long u, namely (in) or 
Qg to preceding consonant, 
*, §ew, shew, tewer, by some 

ited as (ee) in convey, grep, 

pmv9y, Murveff, theg, whey ; 

fkt'hoie, heg^dag*; and aa 

unaccented as (t) in abbeg 

(ai) in ege, 

I (ai) in erie, die, drie, Jle, 
tie, trie^ vie, etc. ; cries, etc.; 
iJU, dejie, denie, etc.; II. as 
love, atchieve, belief, believe, 
r, JMd^ grief, grieve, liege, 
(m«Bt6bii*798},/»MC», relieve, 
if, thiwe, wieldg, yield, 
Hie verbs in -ieve, than in 
tiTes in 'ief As short (•) 
orgies, friend^, Handker- 
rtcher. III. as short (t) in 
,etc., better written with -y. 
y in foreign words, as (in) 
tt, as (ii) in monsieur*, and 
mtenant*, 

I as (in), as in view vinh. 

) in abroaehy etc. ; as aa in 

\d, qroot graht ; as (»»} in 

which [according to Lediard, 

] is the right spelling, not 

short, in oatmeal* attmihl, 

in cupboard cobbert. 

il as (ii), as oeconomy ; final 

oe [a crow-bar], doe, foe, roe, 

; as (uu) in canoe, to eoe [to 

woe [to woo]. 

^'are pronounced as aey 

-)-ai), meaning (Ai)] in one 

avoid, boisterous^ choice, 

'oit, moist, noiu^ oister, poise, 

; boy baey, coy, destroy, 

*y [hatttboisj,/0y, toy, Troy, 



etc Except as ei ^ai) in anoint an- 
neint, appoint Xppeint, boil heal, broil 
breil, coil keil, coin by some kuein 
^train), embroil, foil, hoist, join, joint, 
joiner, jointure, joist, loin, loiter, point, 
poison^ rejoinder, spoil, toilet by some 
tneilet (twai'let). 

00 neyer at end of a word except 
too; long as (un) in aloof galoon, pata^ 
coon, etc. ; as (oo) in door, floor, moor 
mohr ; short as (m) in book, brook, foot, 
forsooth, good, etc. [as now] ; as short 
(a) in blood, flood sometimes written 
bloud,Jloud, Swoon ssaun [(saun), or 
(swaun) P which is common now] and 
its deriTatires. 

OU. I. long and accented as German 
au (au), in about, doughty ^ drought*^ 
plough, a wound*, etc, Ebccept as o or 
oh (oo) in although, boulster^ botdt, con-- 
troul, com'se, court, courtier, discourse, 
dough, four, fourth, joul*, joult, mould, 
mouldy, mourn, moult, moulier, poulterer, 
poultice, poultry, to pour, recourse, 
shoulder, slough* a bog, for slow, not 
qnick, has a w, soul, souldier, though ; 
and as long a or ah (aa) in fourty, 
fourtieth, cough,trough,bought, brought, 
noughtfOught, sought^ thought, wrought; 
and as long u or uh (un) in to accoutre, 
bouge*, cartouch, could, gouge, groupe, 
rendevous, should, surtout, through, 
would, you, your, youth. It is now 
customary to write cou*d, shou'd, wot/d 
and pronounce as cood, shood^ and u}ood 
with the short accent. Coup, seoup, 
soup, troup are now written with oo, 
II. as an obscure u or middletone be- 
tween and M (a), 1. in ac{joum, bloud 
blood, country, couple, courage, double, 
enough, floud flood, flourish, journy, 
nourish, rough, scourge, touch, tough, 
trouble, young, 2. In -our, -ous as 
armour, behaviour behahyiur, courteous 
kurtius, dubious duhbius, etc. ; except 
devour divaur, hour a\iT,Jlour fiaur, our 
aur, and diflour diflohr, four fohr, pour 
pohr. 3. In 'mouth as in Dartmouth, 
ete. In borough, concourse as short o. 

OW. I. as au (au) in advow, bow 
bend, rowel, etc. [as now], except aa 
(oo) in bow arcus, bowl a cup, jowl, 
shower [one who shews P, meaning not 
given, and others as now]. II. as short 
(o) in arrow, gallows [written (gtB'las), 
under A. II. 2, the rest as now]. 
Knowledge hnalledsch, acknowledge ack- 
hnalledsch. 

OWE, now generally ow. 

VE at end of words, as long IT. 

XJI as (in) in cuirau kiubrass,yMtV^, 

67 
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pursuit^ iuit siaht, suitor riutor, etc., 
" although these last three may be just 
as correctly pronounced purtuht^ tuht, 
ttihtor^** [that is (suu) as well as (siu)]; 
as (uu) in bruite^ bruit bruht, eruite^ 
fruitj recruit rckmht ; as short (») in 
^tVrfbild, circuit sorkit, conduit knndit, 
verjuice verdschis. 

UOY is pronounced by some aey 
{jS) and by others incorrectly «y (ai), 
only found in bucy. 

UY as (ai) in buj/, etc. 

Y£, used to be written for ie in tfye^ 
lye, etc. 

Consonantt, 

[Of the consonants it is not necessary 
to give so full an account, but a few 
words may be noted, j 

C. Verdict yerdit, indict indeit, 
victuals yittels. Ancient anschi-ent, 
species spieschi-es, ocean osche-an. 
Vicious yisschi-us, physician phisisschi- 
en, sufficient suffisschi-ent, precious 
presschi-us, but society sosseietie. 
Scene ssien, scepter ssepter, but scelcton 
sskeleton, sceptick sskeptick. Drachm 
dram, yacht jat (jset). Schism ssissm. 

D. Almond wcaoxi^ handsome\iiixisam^ 
friendship frcnnschip, ribband ribban, 
wordly [worldly?] worlli, hand-maid 
hanmaha, Wednesday Wensdah. Corns 
and see kum an sih, go and fetch goh an 
fetsch, stay and try stah an trey, etc. 

F. In houswifcy sherrif f is soft like 
V, and in of the / is omitted, and o is 
pronounced as a very rapid a (a). 
Gemini dschemini. 

^ = fe) i^ gibbous f heterogeneous^ 
homogeneous. GH initial (g), final, or 
followed by ^ is not pronounced, ex- 
cept in cough, chough, enough, rough, 
touch, trough, draught, where it is^ (f J, 
ana sigh*, drought*, height*, where it 
is th. Apothegm appothem, phlegm* 
flihm (fliiro). Initial g before n sounds 
as an aspiration or h, not like a hard 
a, as gnash* hnasch not gnasch, gnat* 
bnat not gnat, gnaw* hnah not gnah, 
anomon, gnostick. See under K. G is 
hard (g) in impugn, oppugn, repugn. 
In hagnioy seignior, gn retains the sound 
of Spanish n, Italian gn (nj). 

n. is not pronounced in heir, honest, 
honour, hospital, hostler, hostile, hour, 
humble, humour, Humphrey and de- 
riyatives, but is pronounced by some in 
hereditary ; herb is called erb by some, 
and hyerb in one sound, (yharb F) by 
others. H is also not pronounced in 
John, Ah, Shiloh, Sirrah, etc. 

£ before n at the beginning of a 



word is only aspirated, and spoken as 
an h; as knack hndck, knave hn&ye, 
knife hneif, knee hnie, knot, know, 
knuckle, etc. ** M. Ludwick says that 
k before n is odled t ; Arnold and 
others declare that it is pronounced d. 
But any one experiencea in Knglish 
pronunciation must own, that omy a 
pure gentle aspiration is obseryaDle, 
and by no means so hard and unplea- 
sant a sound as must arise from pre- 
fixing d or t io n" Did he mean 
(nhnii) for knee? Compare Cooper, 
Bupr^ p. 208 and p. 644, n. 2. 

li is not pronounced in calf, half, 
balk, talk, walk, folk, halm, calm, ealvCf 
to halve, etc., almond, chaldron, falcon, 
falconer, falchion*, malkin*, salmon, 
salvage*, solder, halfpenny^worth hah- 
poth (Hses'path). In could, should, 
would, I is heard only in sustained pro- 
nunciation. 

N is not pronounced in -mn, in kil{n), 
in tene{n)t, gover(n)ment. 

PH is /7 in phlebotomy*, diphthong, 
triphthofig, and v in nephew, phial vial, 
Stephen, Phantasm, phantastick,phaH' 
tasy, are now written with /. 

QU is it in banquet*, conquer, con- 
queror^ liquor, equipage*, exchequer, 
masquerade, musquet musket, paraqueto, 
piquet, piquant, and a few others. C 
is now written in quoil, quines eoines, 
quoit, quintal, but que remains in einque, 
opaque, oblique. 

it agrees entirely with German r, 
except that it is not heard in marsh, 
marshy^ harslets haslets; nor in the 
first syllable of parlour, partridge. BH 
in rhapsody, rhetorick, rhime, rh<mS, 
rhume, etc., is pronounced as r. 

S is hard = (s) in design, resign, eisar, 
desolate, lysard [lizard], rosin, pleasant, 
visit [this is according to a rule, cer- 
tainly not now obscryed, that « after a 
short accented yowel or diphthong is 
doubled in pronunciation]. S is hard = 
(s) in dis-arm, trans-act, wis-dom. In 
island, viscount, s is mute and t = (ai). 
S is hissed, almost like German sch (sh) 
in sue, suet, suit, sugar, sure^ and com- 
pounds, but some say ssiu (siu) and 
others ssuh (suu) ; and in nauseate, 
nauseous, Asia, Silesian, enthusiasm*, 
enthusiast*, effusion, occasion, hosier, 
rosier, and their deriyatiyes *Asiatiek, 
etc. ; also in Persia, transient, mansion, 
Russia, passion, ** After a shortly ac- 
cented yowel or diphthong the redupli- 
cation of sch must be obseryed, especially 
in the termination sion, as in decision, 
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pr99ui4m," [Did he say (din'ibds) 
and not (diashati) P] 

T is sounded (sh) in pat%ene$j poriion^ 
ete., bvit (t) in fuHion^ mixtum, etc., 
and as (teh) in riffhtiom reitBcbios, 
€9ttrUatu, batmisatUy ewetouM kovat- 
sehinsy virtumu Tortschias, etc., and is 
not pronoonced in facts faks, negleeti 
and similar ^ett, nor in -fUnj -sten, 
-tiU, as o/tem ahtn,9ofieH sahf n, hastm 
liahs8*n, listen^ eastU kass'l, pestle, 
ufhistU, bustle, etc, and also in malster^ 
mortgage^ [There is no mention of 
'ture, -i^re=(tsher, dzhei^, but the 
inference from the u rules is that thej 
were called (-tar, -dar), and this is 
confirmed by gestwe dsoiester, ordure 
ahrdur, pasture pastur, century ssenturi, 
giTen below, p. 1049, ut the toords of 
the sawte sounds etc.] 

TH in *' rapid speech" is pronounced 
as <^ or dtf in apothecary*, [t not d 
below] hurthen, fathom*, fother, mur» 
thtr, pother*. 2% is "for euphony" 
pronounced / in^A*, sixth*, twelfth*. 
Th is (th) in with. Th is (dh) in 
thmtt, that, tho* though, etc. [that 
ii, (thoo), as in Scotch, was un- 
known to him.] Th is {t) in Thames, 
ThanH*, Theobald*, Thomas, Thorn- 
son, etc, in thiil, ihiller, [till, tiller ?), 
thyme, and, "according to some," in 
anthem*, apothecary*, [see th as (d) 
above], authority*, authorize* [not 
auth&ur f]. 

" F, in English called ju consonant, 
is not merely much softer than /, but 
also than the (German v, but not so soft 
as the English or German w^ and is 
therefore better to be explained as 
French v. German banners in French 
find some difficulty with this French v. 
All German grammars which I baye 
■een express English w by German w, 
without indicating any distinction. But 
I find a sensible difference, namely, 
that the English w is not so bard, so 
that I am able to regard German w as 
a middle sound between English v and 
«r, and hence, in order to indicate the 
mmnd of German it to an Englishman, 
I would express it in Engliso by €W, 
and I am certain that he would hit it 
off better than if I were to write a 
simple w. Pronounce p and allow the 
breath to escape from the mouth, and 
you haTo/, ph or Greek ^. Pronounce 
i, and allow the breath to escape through 
a horizontal slit or split, and you form 
r. The difference between German 
and English v consiBts in the greater 



compression of the breath, and its 
passage through a narrower opening for 
the German sound, which makes it 
harder, so that it approaches / more 
nearly." [He really heard the same 
sound for German v as for /.] " On the 
contrary, the English in pronouncing 
their v give the breath greater fireedom 
and compress it less, on allowing it to 
escape. The Spaniards make such a 
little difference between their b and v 
in speaking, that they often use them 
promiscuously in writing. This sound 
was unknown in Greek, where ^ most 
nearly approaches it. The English w 
is maiae by allowing the breath to escape 
by a roond hole. The German w seems 
to be a medium between English v and 
w, the air escaping through a rounder 
hole than for English v, and a flatter 
hole than for English w." [See the 
descriptions of (w, bh, v) supra p. 513, 
note 2. I haye quoted this passage at 
length from pp. 149 and 156 of Lediard, 
because his observation? were made at 
Hambura^, and Lepsius and Briicke 
ascribe the sound of (y) instead of (bh) 
to North German w. This careful dis- 
tinction shews that (bh) was certainly 
heard in Hamburg in 1725.^ 

W is not pronounced in answer 
anser, aukward* ahkerd, huswife house- 
wife hossiy, swellry ssultri, swoon* 
ssaun, sword ssohrd, " but in awear, 
swore, sworn, some consider it to be 
distinctly spoken." 

In WR the «; is " little or scarcely 
heard, as in wrack, wrench, wrist, 
wrong, wrung, in which I can only 
find a soft aspiration {due sehr gelinde 
aspiration) before r, so that w must 
not be pponounced, as Herr Ludwick 
thinks, like wr in the Germ. Wrangel" 
• (bhra-qlj. 

" "Wu is pronounced as hw, or rather 
as German hu, but so that the u rapidly 
yields to the sound of the following 
yowel, as what huat, when huen, whicn 
huidsch[F], who huuh[P], why huey." 
Except whole, wholesome, whore, in 
which w is not pronounced. 

X is ksch (ksn) in complexion kum- 
plekschion, anxious ank5chius[P a], etc. 
" Y as a consonant at the bet^inning 
of a word, or syllable, sounds as German 
j'ota. but somewhat softer, and not so 
guttural as it is heard from some Ger- 
mans especially in Saxony, but almost 
like a short German t when it is rapidly 
pronounced as a separate syllable, as 
yard, yes, you, jard, jes, jruh, or better 
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i-&rd, i-es, i-nh, wiUi a werj rapid and 
•eareely pereeptible t" [that is (j) and 
not (oh) J. 

Z u a soft (^</f iu<m) ech [that is (ih)] 
in hrazim'f glazier f gratier, osier . 

Accent, 

[As some 50 pages are deroted to 
accent, I shall note all those words in 
which any peculiarity is ohserrable. 
He distinguishes a long accent which 
he marks a with the grare, but as in a 
note he says that others use the circum- 
flex ft, employing the graye for his k 
acute or short accent, I shall for con. 
▼enience use & for his long, and & for 
his short accent. I do not consider it 
necessary to giTe his rules. I merely 
cite the words.] 

Hslrd [observe that he has always 
made the vowel in or short], l&nd, 
shdrt. Ac^rb, aerial, ag&in [where he 
made the vowel short], &fter, anchdve, 
anemone. Balcdny, boisterous, bdrder. 
Car&t, cock&ll, ooldss, cor6llary. 
D6cible. Eager, lamest, faster [!^ 
Silet, Either, ^mpirick, empiricism, 
enSgm, 6ssay, itemize, Eucharist, 
6uphony^F]. Fduntain. Gdrgeous. 
Heter6clite, h^imane. Leviathan, 
lodem&nage. M£U%rate[P], mandilcable, 
mausoleum [modem American mansd- 
leum, miiseum], methdglin. Or&ns^ery, 
orch^stre. JPhant&stry, philauty, 
placaet[?], plebdjan, presbytery [the 
accent is not written when it rails on a y] 
ptilmonary, py'romancy. Qu&drangle, 
quadripartite [?]. R&pier, rambdoze, 
rn^tonck, ritual. Sep(ilchral, simili- 
tude, 86lemnize, st&tuary, stom&chick, 
strangullion, sy'llogism. T&bemacle, 
tabeluon, tantivy, tarp&wlin, theater. 
Valedictory, valetiidinary, ven^nous, 
Tem&cular. Voliiptuary [6P], vill- 
nerary. 

Agitate, &very, Abdicate, Object, Abla- 
tive, &c., Accessory, ^juv8te, Adversary, 
Aggrandise, ingravate, alcdve, Alcafi, 
AuHrchy, Andiron, Appanage, arch&ngel, 
archdiike, c6ercion, c&rcive, [?d], 
colleague, odmmissary, c6mplaisance, 
c6mplaisant, c6ngy, c6nsi8tory, con- 
stellate, c6ntrarily, cdntrariwise, c6n- 
trary, c6ntroverBy, c6ntumacy, con- 
tumely, conversant, c6n voyed,c6rrigible, 
cOrrosive, cOrrosivenesa. D^icable, 
destined, desuetude, diligence, dilii^ent, 
dtroissory, diocess, directory, diSvident 
disciplinable, dCscretive, dissoluble, dis- 
tribute, distributive. E'dict, Edifice, 



Egress, ^li^le, Onusnry, epicene, 
Epicure, ^ilepsy, tfvent, Ovidenee, 
Evident, Effort, empirick, essOio, Ex- 
cellency, Oxecrable, exorcism. FOrfeit, 
fdrecast, fdrecastle, fdredoor, fftrefitthers, 
fi&refin^, etc, forthcoming, forthwith. 
Ignominy, iUApae, ill(istrate,fmmanent, 
Snoensory, industry, infinite, intricacy, 
inventory. Mischief, miscreancy. Ne- 
fAndous^ nonOntity, nOnage. O^Oct y^ 
Obdurate, Obligatory, occOlt, Oflfertory, 
Outlandish. POrfect, pOrroinible, pOs- 
thume, prOamble, prOoen^ pr^ceoenty 
prOcept, prOoinot, predicament, prOia- 
tory, prOmunire, pi^puce, presage, pr6. 
science, prOscript, previous, prOcesa, 
procuracy, prOdigaUy, product, profile, 
profligate, progress, prOject, prOlogue, 
protocol, piirsmvant, pOrvien. BO<^t, 
rOcitative, r^mmence, rOcreant, re- 
create, rOfectory, r^ncy, rtfgickle, 
regiment, r^on, register, rEleu^at6| 
reliquary, r^oCTtory, rOtribute. S&ret, 
secretary, sdolunary, stibterranny, snr* 
cOase, surname v., sOrcingle, sdrcoat^ 
s&mame n., sdspicable. TrAditive, 
trAverted, transpdrt v. trAnaport n. 
YiceAdmiral, vicechAncellour, viceroy, 
viscount for vicecount, viscountess. 

Specifick, herdick, sat(iritaL CalAm- 
ity, sanguinity, majority. 

Extravasate, extraneous, extrAva- 
gance. ROtrograde. fiendOActor, aca- 
dOmick, l^:islatour. 

Debonair, romAnce, levAnt, bombArd, 
usqueb&ugh, oct&ve, cocheneal, humect, 
apogie, raperies, intire, tnrmdil, me- 
mdirs, chamOis, ragdo, scrutOre, tarn- 
bdur, capiich, caddke, ridiciUe, im- 
portilne, noctiim. Avowde, grantee, 
legate, etc. 

StupefActive, benef&ctor, pom&nder, 
le^isUtour, nomenclature, utensil, 
chimdra, domOsticy, clandOstine, mos- 
cheto, doctrinal, agriculture, bitilmen. 

PhilActery, amj>hithOater, celdbrious, 
celebrity, comedian, acadSmian, solOm- 
nial, stupOndious, homogdneal, homo- 
genuous, hymdnial, dy&ntery, majO- 
stative, longevity, libidinous, fastidious, 
concupfscible, chiriirgeon, chirtirgery, 
epicurian. 

Vesicatory, modificable. Prt>pitia- 
tory, supererogatory, mOnosyllable, 
referendary, spiritualize. COnscion- 
ableness, pArliamentary. 

Conjure conjQre, august n. augOst a.. 
Abject n. abject, cement n., cOnserve n., 
consult n.; cOnvoy n. convOy v., Oesay n. 
essAy v., frequent a. frequent v., mAnure 
n. mandre y., Overmatch n. overmAtch 
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T^ 5ti^w u. oatlAw T.y r^bel n. leb^l 
T., trtumph n. tri(!iinph t. 

Wordt of Mune {or difirmi) Bound 
ond HfforttU {or s^ne) opeUing, [I cite 
oolj some of Ihoee tiuit Lediarii has 
written in Qerman letters.] 

A^tui ahgoet, mugiat agosi. Bahle 
i«R<^bahb^ia^J#babbL J9<iMbihdh, 
Uih biUi. Bom (natos) bahrn, bom 
Httos) bohnu Bow (flectere) baa, b^ 
(areas) bob. Briath breih, hriath 
hiedb. DmMr (denarius) denihr, d!»ii#r 
fa^ator^ deneyer. OitUile (paeanus) 

dsebab, J6b dseb^b. L^ad (plnmbnm) 
led, Utid lied. Livmr (jecnr^ liTvec, 
/Irrw ^"rench coin) leiver^. Live9 leivs, 
Ifofff UTB. Loose HaxoB^ lobss, loom 
(perdere) labs. Loth londb (to have 
a disgost at), I6th lath (an willing). 
M6uae (mas) mans, mdum y. maabs, 
tn6uth n. maathy mSuth t. maudb, mow 
(meto) mob, «fimr (to make a face) man. 
Miad ried, rdad red. 6^#fr^ (a carrer) 
asner, (a drain) schobr. Singer (who 
■ings) singer, (who singes) sindscher. 
Sow (sns) ssao, 96w (sero) ssoh. Tiar 
(laerrma) tier, (lacerare) tehr. T($«^ 
(of oreaid) tohst, t6st (tosse^ tasst. 
*F7*ir (seien dajs) wiek, week (wick of 
a candle) wick. 

AUey (street) iUli, (Mend) alley; ant 
ant, awU ahnt; arrant irrent, errand 
errand; barley b&rli, ^ar^/y bahrli. 
Centawry ssentori, century ssenturi* 
eeiUry sentry ssentri. Chair tscbiihr and 
tschier (tshseser, tsbiir), ehare tscbahr 
(tahaesr). Chear eheer tschier, jeer 



dsehier. Chaine tscb&bns, ehanee 
tscbanss, change tscbahDdsch, cfUn 
twhinn^ytudschinn. i>Mm< dess-ssent, 
also diessent, deeeent des-ssent. Duke 
dnhk, duek dock. Each ihdsh [P], edge 
edsch. Fair fahr, fare fBhv,fear fihr. 
Fir fbr, fur for. Graoe grans, graee 
gnoBf grease gnha. ^ro^^ (^tto^ gratt, 
^ro0^rraht[rgrahtl. 6'#f/Mr#dschestor, 
^«f^ dschester. Mapen bahyn, heaven 
heT?n. feari^hiehrd(Hiird), Ami herd. 
Soar hohr (noor), whore baohr (whoor) ; 
hole hohl, whole bnohl (wbool) ; holy 
hohli, wholly hnolli (who'lt), holly halU 
fHA'li). Knave bnabv, nave nahv; 
imead hnied, need nied ; knight hneit, 
ft»^A/ neit; knot hnat, no/ natt. Manner 
manner, memnour (manor^ manner, 
manure mannor, [theoretic mstinctions, 
all (m8B*nar)]. jkessage, messuage, both 
messedsch.^ Morning mAhrmng^ mourn- 
ing mohming. Muscle mosskel, muzzle 
mossel. Order ahrd*r, ordure abrdur*. 
Pastor jMistor, pasture pastnr*. PeaeCt 
piece, piebss, peas piehs. Precident (ex- 
emplum) pressiedent, president pressi- 
dent. QtMirryquarTif^w^ryqaierL Qttean 
quienn, queen quiehn. Meteh wretch, 
both retsch. Rome, room. Seizin 
seiesin, season, ssies'n. Sewer (drain) 
schoer [schobr, in last list], shore schobr. 
So sso, s6w (sero) ssoh. Vial reVaX, 
viol Yeyol, v%le Teyl. Wales wahls, 
whales bnabls (whsBflelz). Which 
buitsch, witch witscb. Wrap hrap, 
rap Rip; wrest hrest, rest rest; wry 
brey, rye rey. Tou ju, ew iuh, yew 
ioh ; your jur, ewer iahr. Ye, yea. 



As Lediard agrees so much, with the Expert Orthographist ia 
respect to EA, it is interesting to compare the two following extracts, 
one only 1 yetir later, and the other about 30 yectrs later. These 
div^ersities of opinion and experience are most instructive in shew- 
ingy first the overlapping of pronunciations, and secondly the 
ignorance of orthoepists as to varieties of pronunciation, or their 
hahit of simply discrediting as " vulgar " or " faulty " all pronuncia- 
tions with which they are themselves not familiar. 

I. From '' An introdaotion to the 3d. Ea has the sonnd of e long in 
English Tongae. By N, Bailey appear, dream, read^ sea, swm, speak. 



fik6koyos,*' 8to. 1726. pp. 96, 60. 
Part 2j_p. 15. 

T. what is the proper sonnd of the 
diphthong ea f 

L. Fa has the sonnd of A long, in 
bear,pear, near, swear, wear, etc [that 
is, as in mate^ pate, etc] 

2d. A abort in earl^ heart, learn, 
pearl,search [that is, as a in mol, iiww^, 
eart'l. 



veal, [Bailey has not mentioned what 
the sound oi e lon^ is, bat as be s^ys e 
is sounded like ee in certain words, he, 
me, we, here, these, even, besom, Ely, 
Eve, fealty^ Peter, we must presume he 
means (ee>, and not (ii)] ; but snmeof this 
last kind naTO the a changed with the 
e final, as eompleat [complete], supream 
[supreme ; this confirms the Tiew just 
taken, compare also 6th.] 
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4th. £a has the Bound of $ short in 
hrifastf etc. 

6th. £a has sometimes the soand of 
ee in bfanty dtar, heart tUadj y$ar, [This 
is therefore the exceptionalf not the 
general pronmiciation, compare Srd.] 

II. From a "Narratiye of the Journey 
of an Irish Gentleman through Englana 
in the year 1762, p. 166. PriTately 

Srinted for Mr. Hy. Huth, 1869.'* 
[r. Fumivall, who kindly furnished 
me with this extract, remarks that the 
Additional MS. 27951 in the British 
Museum is probably by the same writer, 
and gives an account of his visits to 
England in 1768, 1761, asd 1772. 
** By listening to her conversation [that 
of a lady passenger, in whom *' the court 
lady reigned in every action " ], I gained a 
better taste for the polite world, except- 



ing one point in pronunciation, to wit, 
that of calling A £, and ■aying ££ for 
£; but this was a thing I could not 
readily reconcile myself to, for I re- 
raemhier when I first went to school my 
mistress made me berin with my great 
A. Whether it was Uiat the letter was 
digger ui dimensions than its brother 
▼owel £ that follows it, I cannot tell ; 
but I am very certain she never made 
me say E. I was so very defective, or 
[failed] by too bkmt a clippine, tiiat 
my fair tutoress said she was sSraid I 
would never make any hand on't. She 
assured me she was not abuve eight or 
ten months arriving at that perfiwtion, 
which I am sure would cost me my 
whole Mfe without making half the 
progress." 



Bijchanan has already been frequently referred to. He was 
much ridiculed by Kenrick,* who is particularly severe on his Scotti- 
cisms, and very unnecessarily abuses his method of indicating 
sounds. Kenrick himself is not too distinct ; but as he does not 
trust entirely to key- words, and endeavours to indicate sounds by a 
reference to other languages, — ^the sounds of which he probably 
appreciated very indifferently, — it will be best to giv6 extracto 
from his explanations of the vowels. The conjectured values are 
inserted in palaeotype, and some passing observations are bracketed. 
Among these remarks are introduced a few quotaticms from Gran- 
ville Sharp.' 

D&. Kbneick*b Yowbl Stbtbm, 1773. 



1 . cur sir her monk blood earth = (a^ 

2. town noun how bough ... =(au) 

3. bull wool wolf push =fu) 

4. pool groupe troop —^^ 

6. call bawl caul soft oft George 

cloth =(aa) 

6. new cube duty beauty = (eu, yy) 

7. not what gone swan war was = (aJ 

8. no beau foe moan blown roan = {oo\ 

9. boy joy toil =(AiJ 

10. hard part carve laugh heart =(aa) 

11. and hat crag bar =(a) 

12. bay they weigh fail tale... =(ee) 

13. met sweat head bread ... s(e) 

} William Kenrick, LL.D. A New 
Dictionary of the English Language ; 
containing not only the Explanation of 
Words, with their Orthography, Ety- 
inology, andldiofnatical Usem Writing; 
but likewise their Orthoepia or Pronun- 
ciation in Speech, according to the 
present Practice of polished Speakers 
in the Metropolis, which is rendered 



14. meet meat deceit =r (ii) 

15. fit yes busy women English 

guilt =(ij 

16. why nigh I buy join lyre hire = (ai) 

Add to the abore the indistinct sound, 
marked with a cypher thus [o], as 
practised in the coUoqaial utterance of 
the particles a and the^ the last syllables 
of tne words ending mm^le and i-e; as 
a garden, the cattle^ etc., also in the 
syllable fVequently sunk in the middle 
of words of three syllables, as etery, 
memory, favourite^ etc., which are in 

obTious at sight in a manner perfectly 
simple and principally new. Lond. 
1773. 4to. 

' An English Alphabet for the use 
of Foreigners, wherein the pronuncia- 
tion of the Vowels or Voice-letters is 
explained in Twelye Short general 
Rules with their seyeral Exceptions. 
1786. 8vo. pp. 76. 
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Tfnafteatknn loiiietaiiies formally omitted 
in writhig, by the mark of elinoii. 

Under one or other of the numben 
eompoainff the ahoTe taUe, are oom- 
prchended all the species of distinct 
articalate aoonda contained in the 
BagUsh language. Not that thej differ 
altogether eqnuly in qnaUty; aeTcral 
diffoing only in time. There are no 
more tlum deren distinct rowd sonnds 
of different qualities in Knglish ; ten 
of tiie nnmbers specified in the table 
beii^ e iim a e ed by the long and short 
modes of nttering oor five Towels ; as 
exemplified in the following words : 

A. \ ( barr'd \ / bard 

£. 1 3 i met i .9 I mate 

L > I { hit \ u} heat 

O. \m I not \ S I xumgbt 

u. ; • V pnu ; V pool 

The other six sounds are either alwajrs 
short as « in C9tr, or always long as o in 
imt4^ or double as • or y in hire lyre; 
u in hare; ow in town and oi in joy : 
nuMt of whidi lon^ sounds seem to 
iMurtake of two qualities, not so equally 
olended in them all, as to pass without 
%mx peroeiTing the ingreoientB of the 
eomponnd. Thus I or T appear to be 
a commixture of the lone e [previously 
<lfffinfd as « in mmU'] and snort t [in AtY] ; 
XT of the long e [« in mate"] and short 
m\bkp*af\; OW of the short [in MO/] 
nod long « [oo in pool] ; and 01 most 
palpably of the short o [in not} and • 
[in kiij, 

[Dr. Kenrick*s impreciation of diph- 
th^sa was CTidentfy very inexact See 
munhers 2, 6, 9, 16, in tiie following 
explanatory renuffks on the Towels in 
pfeoeding table.] 

1. [XJ in CM*.] It is always short, 
and bears a near, if not exact, re- 
semblance to the sound of the French 
lemr, eoswr, if it were contracted in point 
of time. [It is not to be supposed that 
the sound was exactly the French (cd) 
or (#). It i$ moreprowible that Kenrick 
pranonnced the ^ench sounds as (a) or 
(a). G. Sharp saya: ** O has the sound 
of a short « in •/'-/nSn/, etc (In the 
dialecta o( Lancaalure and some other 
places the is pronounced according to 
rule in many of these words) .... 
e6f'er .... etc., and their compounds, 
etc, except dU-c^-^iJ^-*^-^^ which 

are pronouneed according to rule 

Ont]s pronounced aa if spelt wonr 

2 row in to«^.l The long and 
broid cw, o»#, and «, w m tdum, ndun, 



eieumier [the old sound of this word 
remaining, notwithstanding the change 
of speUinff. Sharp also says : ** U is 
like the English on in the first syllable 
of em-'CumSer^' p. 13.] This sound 
greatly resembles the barking of a foll- 
moutlied mastiff, and ii perhaps so 
clearly and distinctly pronounced or no 
nation as l^ the £n|fush and the Ix>w 
Dutch. The nicer distinguishers in the 
qualities of Tocal sounds consider it as 
a compound; but it has sufficient unity, 
when properly pronounced, to be uttered 
with a single impulse of the Toice, and 
to pass for a distinct sound or syllable, 
I consider it onW as such. 

3. [U in btdl] The French hare 
this sound in foi^ oolf troUf elou; the 
Italians I think CTerywhere in their a. 

4. [00 in pool] Nearly as the 
sound of dome^ epouaoj pouee, rottx, 
domgj and the plurals, wU, foU, do 
from eol^ fil^ troUj etc [The difference 
between 8 and 4 is only meant to be 
one of length. The French generally 
recognise &e lengthening of the Towel 
as the mark of the plural. G. Shaip 
says : ^ 00 is not pronounced so fnl^ 
but partakes a little of the sound of a 
short u in blood, floods foot, good, kood^ 
etood, soot, wood and wool, 00 has the 
sound of long in door and Jloor, 
Door and Jlow are pronouneed by the 
Tulgar in the Northern parts of 
^igland as they are spelt, for they 
giTe the oor, in these words, the same 
sound that it has in boor, moor, poor,** 
and ** O is sounded like oo in tomb and 
womb, (wherein b is silent,) A>-Mr, ooUi, 
whom, and whote. In the northern 
parts of England the words gold, who, 
whom, and whoee, are pionounced pro- 
perly as they are spelt ] 

6 and 7. J[A in cdll and in noL] 
This sound is common in manj lan- 
ffuages, although the distinction of 
long and short is preeerred in few or 
none but the English. The French 
haTC it exactly in the words ome, pat, 
las, etc [This is a distinct recognition 
of the English habit of pronouncing 
French. See Sir William Jones's 

Shonetic French, suprk p. 835. But it 
oes not follow that the French said 
anything broader than (a). Mr. 
Murray, a natiTC of Hawick, informed 
me that when he and a friend first 
studied my Easentialt of Phonetics, 
the^r were exceeding^ puzzled with the 
distinction I drew between (aa) and 
(aa). They could find no distinction 
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at all, and thought it most he fancy 
on my part. Mr. Mniray now re- 
cognizes that he then prononnced (aa) 
in place of hoth sounds. Compare 
Prof. Blackie's confusion of (aa, aa), 
supr^ p. 69, n. 3. G. Sharp calls the 
French a the " English diphthong aWj* 
and says that a ** has a medium sound 
hetween aw and the Eaglish a, in 
fo'ther, and the last syllable of pa^pa, 
matn-ma, and also in han*t (for have 
not), mdi-ter and pldt-ter; and is like 
aw in hal'ser (wherein / is mute),/a2M 
and pal'ty. A has the sound of aw 
likewise before Id and It, as in bald, 
eal'dron, al-tar, etc., in all primitive 
monosyllables ending in // (except shall 
and mall, which are pronounced ac- 
cording to rule), as in all, gall, fall^ * 
etc., and before Ik (wherein / is mute), 
as balk, stalk, walk, talk, etc., but be« 
fore If, Im, Ive^ and before nd in words 
derived from the Latin word mando, it 
is sounded like the Italian a, only 
somewhat shorter, as in half, ealm, 
salve, command, demand, etc." Here 
** English a " seems to mean {ee) and 
(aa) to be considered intermediate be- 
tween (^<r) and (aa).] 

6. [EW in new.] This sound, var- 
iously denoted in letters, by «, eu, ue, 
ew, and even eau, as in duty,fe%td, true, 
new, beauty, when slowly uttered, is 
evidently a compound of the lone i \ea 
in heat"] and short m [ti in pull]', but 
when pronounced sharp and quick with 
a single effort of the voice, is no longer 
a diphthong, but a sufficiently single 
and uniform syllable ; whose ouality is 
distinctly heard in the woras above 
mentioned; as also in the French 
words du, une, unir, prune, eu (yy). 
[Now here we observe first that the 
analysis of the diphthongal sound is 
(in), instead of (eu), as before, supr^ 
p. 1051 c. 1, and secondly that the 
recognition of French u does not 
perhaps imply more than that the 
diphthong became extremely close (that 
is, both the elements and the conuectine 
glide verv short), and that Dr. Kenrick 
aid not know any better way of pro- 
nouncing French u. That Dr. Kenrick 
generally recognized a close and open 
pronunciation of the diphthongs is 
evident from his remarks on 2 and 16. 
Still the cropping up of the French u 
a century after Wallis had apparently 
noted it for the last time, is cunous and 
interesting. I have myself heard it spo- 
radically, not reckoning provinciaUsms.] 



8. [0 in no.] The French have it in 
Ddme, OS, repos, fakne, maux, fornix. 
[This indicates a long (00) •] 

9. [OY in }oy.] Tlus sound ap- 
proaches the nearest to a practical 
diphthong of any in our language. . . . 
A vicious custom prevails, in common 
conversation, of sinking the first broad 
sound entirely, or rather of converting 
both into the sound of i or y. No. 16 : 
thus oil, toil, are frequentl]^ pronounced 
exactly like isle, tile. This is a fitult 
which the Poets are inexcusable for 
promoting, by making such words 
rhime to each other. And yet there 
are some words so written, which, by 
long use, have almost lost their true 
sound. Such are boil, join, and many 
others; which it would now appear 
affectation to pronounce otherwise than 
bile,jine. ['Inis is important in refer- 
ence to rhymes.] 

10. 11. [A in hard and imd.] The 
French have it short in alia, race, fosse; 
long in abattre, grace, age, etc. The 
Italians have it long in padre, nutdre, 
and short in ma, la, allegro, etc. It is 
somewhat surprising that men of letters, 
and some of them even residing in the 
Metropolis, should mistake the simple 
and genuine application of this sound. 
''The native sound of A," says Dr. 
Bayly, '' is broad, deep and long, as in 
all, aw, war, daub ; but it hath gener- 
ally a mixed sound, as in man, Baik, 
Mary, fair, which are sounded as if 
written maen, baeth, etc." But who, 
except flirting females and affected fops, 
pronounce man and Bath as if they 
were written maen, baeth, or like Mary, 
fair, etc. [TiT, Kenrick would seem 
therefore to nave really pronounced (a| 
and not (sb), considering the latter sound 
as effeminate. It is curious to see 
Giirs Mopseys and Smith's maliereula 
and urbanius loquentes (suprik p. 90) 
cropping up as Kenrick' B^tW<M^,^rma/!n 
ana affected fops. In all ages refine- 
ment has apparently led to the same 
mincing, that is, closer form of vowel 
sounds, with the tongue more raised, 
or brought more forward. G. Sharp 
ought to agree with Kenrick, when he 
says : ** A has a short articulation of 
the English aw, or rather of the Italian 
o, as in add, bad, lad, mad," for this 
seems to preclude (ee). He also says 
that e is like short a in yellow, known 
yet, but only as vulgarism.] 

12, 13. [AT in hay and E in mH.] 
The short sound is nearly or quite the 
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nme ti the Freneh giT« to their e in 
the words </£«, net, poet, etc At the 
Bine time it is obeerrable thej zvre it 
to the oombinatioiiB m and ai and oi, ti 
in pMn4y pUins^ tUsoit, The Frendi 
extend it alao nearly ns mnoh as the 
English long soimd in tbe words nit^ 
da, defry pttrUr^ fonddBj atmaiy diraif 
ete. .... The protracted or lon^ 
tonndof the short f as in met, let,etc., is 
in fiui the slender aonnd of the «. [This 
oonftises the doee and open sounds, and 
renders it probable that Kemick pro- 
nonnced ^ee, e), and not («f, #).! Break 
is geoCTally sounded like braie, make, 
takty but few, except the natires of 
Ireland or the provinces, aaj ate^ apake; 
bat tat, speak, agreeably to No. 14. 
[Here we have a recognition of the 
(ee) sonnd of ea stall remaining, and 
of the occasional (ii) sonnd of m in 
irtak, snpr^ p. 89. G. Sharp says 
that ^ « is like the French ai in dn-gtl, 
Ams^ edtn-'hrick, Cdm^bridge, ddn^er, 
ind mdn^er : '* that are is spoken " as 
if q>elt air,** and that in o-ny, ma^ny, 
a *'sonnds like a short e or foreign «.'*] 

14. [£S in nw«i. This was clearly 

15. [I in ftt.] A contraction of the 
Ume sonnd of e or ef in m^ or meet. 
This is plain by repeating the words 
ft and feet ^ pit and peat, mit and meat; 
in which the similarity of sonnd is Terr 
perceptible. [This ought to give fi) 
aod not (t). yet there is rerr little 
donbt that (t) was said, and tne dis- 
tinction not recognized. G. Sharp 
says that e is like t short in England^ 
pretty, yee and yet."] 

16. [Y in why.] As at present 



uttered by the best speakers in the 
nettonoUs, it is the sharpest, shrillest 
and clearest rowel in our language; 
altho it has tiie appearance, when slowly 
pronouneed, of being a compound of 
the a or e and t. I do not know that 
any other langnage has it equally dear, 
sii^^e and distinct. I hare elsewhere 
obMrred that our Scotish linguists say 
it has the sound usually denoted by 
awee, but the errour of this is obrious 
to erery Englishman. The Frendi 
howerer oome near it in the interjection 
ahi ! which they pronounce quickly as 
one syllable, without the nasal twang 
that attends the ytotdM/in, vin, and some 
otiiers, bearing a near resemblance. 
[Kenrick is very peculiar about his 
aiphthongs. Many Englishmen, how- 
erer. as we hare seen in the case of 
Smith (p. 112) and Gill (p. 114), con- 
sidered long f as a single sound. 
Eenrick's admissions jwint to (ai^, 
rather than (»i) as his diphthone. Q. 
Sharp is very peculiar, and woula seem 
to hare two pronunciations, possibly 
(ei, ai^, or thereabouts, as in the present 
Scotcn-English ; he says : ** There are 
two ways of sounding the long i and 
y (^ough botii long^, the one a little 
different from the otner, and requiring 
a little extension of the mouth, as may 
be seen by comparing the following 
words, yiz. I and aye, high and hiyh^ho, 
hy't (for by it) and bite, tigh*d and eide^ 
etrive and etrife, etc., but tiiis difference, 
being so nice, is not to be attained but 
by much practice, neither is it rery 
materiaL . . /• English, or long, like the 
Greek ci, or something like the French 
• before n in ffrinee*^ 



It did not enter into the scheme of either Buchanan or Kenrick 
to give epecimens of pronunciation in a connected form, but an 
example of their two systems of pronunciation is furnished by the 
following transcription of the passage from Ai you Like it, which was 
given in Shakspere's conjectured pronunciation on p. 986, and is 
here rendered according to the best interpretations I can effect of 
the sjrmbolized pronunciation of each separate word in Buchanan's 
Vocabulary and Kenrick's Dictionary. 



BuCHANANy 1766. 

:Aa1 dhii warld -z 8d steedzh 
iEnd aaI dhii men send w»m*tn 

miurlt plee'irz. 
Bhee hsbv dheer ek'sits send 

dheer en'trtnsez, 



Eenbigk, 1773. 

:Aa1 dhii wdrld-z ee steedzh 
And aaI dhii men and wim'en 

miir'li plee'arz : 
Dhee nav dheer eg'zits send 

dheer en'transez, 
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iElnd wsen msen m Htz taim pleez 

meeii't pseseits, 
Hiz sekts bii'tq seyn eedzh'ez. 

^t farst dhii tn-f tnt 
Miu'liq send piuk'iq m Htz 

nars'ez eeeermz, 
^nd dhen dhii whaiii'tq skual'boi 

widh H»z saetsh'tl 
iElnd shain-iq mAiii'tq fees, 

kriip'f'q loik snecl 
giiwil'tqU'tu skuul. Mnd dhen 

dhii lavtr 
Saith'iq^ laik farnts wtdh m 

wao'hxl bsel'td 
Meed tu h»z mts'trts ai'braa. 

Dhen, 8B sauld'Jir 
Ful ay streendzh oodhz, send 

becrded laik 8B paerd, 
Dzhel-as ov on'ir sadn send 

kwfk fii kwcer'fl 
Siik'iq dhii bab 1 repiutee'shan 
livn in dhii ksBn'anz manth. 

^nd dhen dhii dzhast'ts 
in feer raund bel-i widh gaud 

keep-n laind, 
Widh aiz siviir* aend beerd ov 

faar'mtl kat, 
Ful of woiz BAAz -SBnd mod'ini 

tn'stinsez, 
Mnd 800 Hii pleez niz psBffirt. 

Dhii stkst eedzh shifts 
/n*tu dhii liin aend sUp'trd paen- 

taeluun*, 
Widh spek'tiklz on nooz, send 

pautah on said, 
Hiz juuth'ful uooz wel seevd, ae 

world tuu waid 
For HIZ shraqk shaeqk, aand Htz 

big maen'li vois, 
Tam'i'q aegen* tu tshaild'tsh 

treb'l, paips 
^nd whts'lz t'n Htz saund. Laest 

siin ov aaI, 
Dhaet endz dhts streendzh ivent*- 

ful His'tart 
Iz sek'and tshaild'ishnes aend 

miir oblivjan, 
Sanz tilth, sanz aiz, sanz teest, 

sanz evn thiq. 



Kesilick. 

And wan man in mz taim pleez 

man'i paaits 
Hiz akts biiiq sey'n eedzh'ez. 

At farst dhii in-faot 
Myyling and pyyk'iq in dhii 

narsez aarmz. 
And dhen dhii wain'iq sknal-bii 

with' niz satsb'el 
And shain'iq mAAr'niq fees, 

kriip'iq leik sncel 
giiwil-iqh too' skuuL And dhen 

dhii lavar 
Sai'iq laik far'nas, with a 

w<>o'fdl bal ad 
Meed too niz misizis ai'brau. 

Dhen ee sool'jar 
Fuul AT streendzh oodhz^ and 

biird'ed' laik dhii paard, 
Dzhel'as in HAn*ur,* sad 'en send 

kwik in kwAAiel, 
Siik'iq dhii bab''l repyytee'shan 
li'v'n in dhii kan'anz nuuth. 

And dhen dhii dzhas-tis. 
In fcer rAund bel'i with gaud 

keep*'n laind, 
With aiz seviir* and biird at 

fAAF'mal kat, 
Fuul AT waiz sAAz and mAd'am 

in'stansez; 
And BOO Hii^ pleez hiz paait 

Dhii siksth' eedzh shifts 
IntA dhii liin and slip-ard pan*- 

taluun, 
With spek'tak'lz An nooz and 

pAutsh An said, 
Hiz jyyth'fal' hooz, wel seerd, ee 

warld tuu waid 
FAr Hiz shraqk shaqk ; and Hiz 

big man'li TAis, 
Tam'iq aegen* toord" tshaild'ish 

treb''l, paips 
And wis't'lz^^ in niz sAund. Last 

siin AT aaI, 
Dhat endz dhis streendzh eTent'« 

fal His't.ui 
Iz sek'and tsheild'isbncs, and 

miir AbliT'ian," 
Sanz tiith, sanz aiz, sanz teest, 

sanz ey'rithiq. 
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^ This ifl the first toaiid Bachanaa 
tires, but he edda that (sai'tq) ib a 
Mtter yonniiffiatioiu 

* Kenriek aaya (with) or (widh), 
heooe the first must be regarded as the 
pfonunciation he prefers. 

> Kenriek says (too) or (U), by the 
latter posB3>l7 meaning (to). 

« Kenzick mm (o0th)a8 the singular, 
but says nothing of the change of the 
MHind of tA in the plural. He notes 
the change in the plural of pouth, bat 
Bot in those of hulft tpoif, 

* ••(Biiid^, and sometimes, but I 
think WTonglj (b«rd}." — ^Kemrick. 

* Kenrick marks h mute in konntj 
but not in Monomr. This is probably 
the misprint of a Bomaa H for an 
itafie H. 



^ Eenrick has negleetedtomark the 
pronimciatioa of this word. 

s Kenrick merely says : ** from the 
adjectiTe," and hence leaies it in doubt 
whether he said (sikst) or (siksth). 

•The initial (/) is retained, as 
Kenrick has not maimed it mate. 

w Kenrick writes: "To^waxd, To*- 
WABOS," and adds : ** This word is not 
nsnally pronounced as one syllable.'* 
But then immediately writes **To- 

WABos," which should imply one sylla- 
ble haying the yowel in no, 

^i Kennck writes WH, but as he has 
nowhere explained what he means by 
this combination, and as almost all the 
words beginning with wh are spelled 
WS, where the JET indicates that it is 
silent, it has been so assumed here. 

" "Or (Ablivjon)."— Kenrick. 



Joshua Stbbls's Yowsl Ststsm, 1775. 

Joshna Steele was an ingenious orthoepist, who, with much 

success, endeavoured to write down speech in respect to accent, 

quantity, emphasis, pause and force. It did not enter into his 

aclieine to represent quality, but in the prefetce to his work he 

m&kes the following remarks, already partially quoted (supril 

p. 980, note 1, coL 1), for the recognition of the French u in 

Sn^lishf and worth preserving in their connection. 

The oomnlete title of the work is: of terms and characters, sufficient to 
Prosodia Uationalis ; or, an Essf^ distinguish clearly the several pro* 

parties or accidents belonging to lan- 
guage; such as, 4Kcentf emphasit, 
quantity, pau$e, and force; instead of 
which Jhe terms, they have generally 
made use of two only, accent and guan* 
titff, with some loose hints oonoeming 
paueee, but without any clear and suffi- 
cient rules for their use and admeasure- 
ment; so that the definitions required 
fbr distingnishing between the expres- 
sions of force (or loudness) snd emphasit, 
with their sereral degrees, were worse 
than lost ; their difference being tacitly 
felt, though not explained or reduced 
to rule, was the cause of confounding 
all the rest 

In like manner, there still exists 
another defect in literal language of a 
similar kind; that is, there are in 
nature, neither more, nor less, than 



in Esswf 
Ertablishing the Melody and 
M easare of Speech, to be expressed 
and perpetuated by Peculiar Symbols. 
The aecond edition amended and en- 
ku^ed. 4to. pp. xviiL 248. London, 
1779. With dedication to Sir John 
IVing^ Bart, President of the Royal 
Socieiy, from Joehtta Steele^ the author, 
diUed Margaret Street, Cavendish 
S^ure, Sept 26, 1776. It is in the 
form of remarks on *' the mtmeai part 
of a very curious and ingenious work 
lately published at Edinburgh, on The 
Or^m and Frogreee of Language^* and 
COTrespondence with the author of the 
same, who is not named, but only called 
'hisl — p." A transcription of some 
of his examples of writinlg the melody 
of speech is giren in my paper on Ac- 
cent and Emphasis, art 20, n. 1, PhiloL 
Trans. 1873-4, p. 129. The following 
extrset is from the preface of Steele's 
work, pp. Tiii-xiii. 

The pnxzling obscunty relative to 
the fndody and meature of speech, 
irbich has hitherto existed between 
modem critics and ancient grammar- 
lau^ has been chiefly owing to a want 



seven vowel eounde, besides diphthong : 
for which seven sounds, the principal 
nations in Europe use only nve cha- 
racters (for the y has, with us, no 
sound distinct from the t), and this 
defect throws the ortho^phy and pro- 
nunciation of the whole mto uncertamty 
and oonfrwion. 
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In order to distingoiBb what are 
VOWELS and what are not, let this be 
the definition of a vowel »ound; vide' 
licit, a simple sound capable of being 
continued invariably the same for a 
long time (for example, as long as the 
breath lasts), without any change of 
the organs ; that is, without any more- 
ment of the throat, tongue, lips, or 

i'aws. [Mr. Melville BeU, to whose 
[indness I am indebted for the know* 
ledge and use of this curious book, 
apparently had this passage in view 
when he wrote ( Visible Speech, p. 71) : 
" A * Vowel ' is a syllabic sound moulded 
by a definite and momentarily ,;Sj;«^, or 
tense, configuration of the free channel 
of the mouth, and creating no oral 
sibilation or Mction in its emission. 
AtowcI without a * fixed ' configuration 
loses its syllabic effect, and becomes a 
* glide ' ; and a * glide ' with sibilation 
or friction in the oral channel becomes 
a ' consonant.' Consonants, like glides, 
are merely transitional sounds; but 
their configurations may be *held* so 
as to receive syllabic impulse, in which 
case a consonant without a vowel has 
the eff'ect of a syllable. All vowels 
make syllables.*' Both definitions miss 
the distinctive character of vowels, 
given supr^ !>• ^1? and now capable of 
nirther discrimination, by Donders's 
and Merkel's recognition of a constant 
pitch for each vowel which modifies 
the timbre of the vowel at other pitches.] 

But a diphthotig sound is made by 
blending two vowel sounds, by a veiy 
quick pronunciation, into one. 

So that to try, according to the fore- 
goingdcfinition, to continue a diphthong 
sound, the voice most commonly changes 
immediately from the first vowel sound 
of which the diphthong is composed, 
by a small movement in some of the 
organs, to the sound of the vowel 
which makes the latter part of the said 
diphthong, the sound of the first vowel 
being heiotl only for one instant. For 
example, to make this experiment on 
the English sound of u, as in the word 
USB, which is really a diphthong com- 
posed of these two English sounds eb 
and 00 ; the voice begins on the sound 
BE, but instantly dwindles into, and 
ends in, oo. [Presumably (iu).] 

The other ^glish sound of u, as in 
the words ugly, undone, but and 
OUT, is composed of the English sounds 
Au and oo ; but they require to be 
pronounced so extremely short and 



close together that, in the endeavour 
to prolong the sound for this experi- 
ment, the voice will be in a contLnml 
confused struggle between the two 
component sounds, without makiiiff 
either of them, or any other soun^ 
distinct ; so that the true English sound 
of this diphthong can never be ex- 
pressed but by the aid of a short 
energetic aspiration, something like a 
short cough, which makes it very diffi- 
cult to our Southern neighbours in 
Europe. [Here he seems to conAue a 
diphtnong, in which there is a real 
succession of vowel sounds and a con- 
necting glide (supr^ p. 61), with the 
attempt to pronounce two vowds 
simultaneously. Hence this sound of 
u should rather be written (a*u) with 
the link (*) p. 11, than (au), which ii 
a diphthong into which we have seen 
that many orthoepists analyse ow, cer- 
tainly a ver^r different sound from any 
value ever given to u. Now (a*u), if 
we omit the labial character of both 
vowels, as there is certainly nothing 
lahial in m, gives nearly (cb*<k), which 
can scarcely differ from the sound (i), 
which lies between tbem, as may be 
seen best by the diagrams on p. 14. 
Hence we must take this sound to be 
(a), which still exists in very wide use.] 

To try the like experiment on the 
English sound of i or t, as i in the 
first person, and in the words my, by, 
iDLB, and FINE (both of which letten 
are the marks of one and the same 
diphthong sound composed of the 
English sounds au and bb), the voice 
begins on the sound au, and imme- 
diately changes to eb, on which it con- 
tinues and ends. [Presumably (Ai), as 
defined also by Sheridan. It is curious 
that Steele has altogether omitted to 
notice oy, and hence escaped fiilUng 
under the necessity of distingmshing 
^y^ ^^1 foi* example. Possibly he 
would have written (bAii, bAAi), sopii 
p. 107, 1. 4 from bottom of text^ He 
was presumably an Irishman.] 

The English sound of b, in the words 
met, let, men, get, is a diphthong com- 
posed of the vocal sounds a and b 
(being the second and third vowels in 
the following arrangement), and pro- 
nounced very short. [Here again his 
diphthong is used for a Unk, and the 
result seems meant for (a*^), and 
although this should give (ah), it is 
possible he meant (b), see diagrams 
p. 14. He does not seem to have been 
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ivtre of the loiind of fs), or at any 
nte to liaTe oonfiisea the founu 

In order the better to ascertain the 
tOMt of the wren rocal sonnds, I hare 
ftatared to add a few French words in 
tte exempUfieation ; in the pronancia- 
tioii of which, I hope, I am not mis- 
tiken. If I had not tiioiu^ht it abso- 
htelj neoessary, I would not hare 



presumed to meddle with any liring 
language hut my own; the candid 
reader will tiiererore forg:iTe and cor- 
rect my errors, if I haye made any in 
this place, by substituting such other 
French syllables as will answer the 
end proposed. [A palaeotypic interpre- 
tation IS annexied. We must suppose 
that his French pronunciation was im- 
perfect] 



The Btpm natmvl vawii tounds may be thus marked and explained to sound 



lock, 



en, ^nde. 

Pans, Aabit, jMirdon. 

ses, et. 

ParM, habt^, ris, dit, il. 

soMat, ^tes, offrir. 

on, yous, jour, jtlous. 

du, plus, une. 



tit JSnfltMh m$ ihe wordt. 
ft SB all, small, or, for, knock, 

sccnr B (▲, o) 
isman, can, cat, rat = (a) 
e=may, day, take, nation = (ef) 
isml, keen, it, be, tntowtty = (ii) 
o=0pen, only, broke, hole s (oo) 
wsfool, two, rule, tool, do =(utt) 

isnperflwous, \ very \ 
tone, Bifpreme, > rare in > » (y) 
eredidity ) EnglUh ) 

Diphthong sounds in English. 

aicly^^ne, here, It'fe, rtde, spy, fly (a long sound) = (aH) 
aesmet, let, get, men (a short sound) =(a*«, b) 
iw Kyoo, use, new, due, few (a long sound) = (iun) 

g«t 

ocishow, boufh, sow,] hour, gown, town (this diphthong is sounded 
long, dwelling chiefly on the latter yowel)B(Auu). 



in French <m the tpords. 



iw Kyoo, use, new, due, few (a long sound) = (lun) 
J i^es the English sound | ^^^ „^^ y^^ 

••ro^rc^'cKely-sh^i «^lr.b-t, sh^7« 



= (A»u,a) 



The letters and sounds, which in 
modem languages pass under the names 
of <^hthongs, are of such different 
kinds, that they cannot properly be 
known by any aefinition I haye seen : 
for, according to my sense, the greatest 
Mrt of them are not diphthong. 
Therefore, that I may not be mis- 
understood, I will define a proper diph* 
thong to be made in speech, by the 
blending of two vowel sounds so in- 
timately into one, that the ear shall 
hardly oe able to distinguish more than 
one uniform sound; though, if pro- 
duced for a longer time than usual, it 
wiU be found to continue in a sound 
different from that on which it began, 
or from its diphthanf^ sound, [^'his 
shews a perfect confrision between link- 
ing two sounds into one, and gliding 
on frt>m one sound on to another.] 

And therefore the yowels, which are 
joined to make diphthongs in English, 
are pronounced much shorter, when so 
joined, than as single yowels: for if 
the yowel soondii of which tney are 



composed, especially the initials, are 
pronounced so as to be easily and dis- 
tinctly heard separately, they cease to 
be diphthongs, and oecome distinct 
syllables. 

Though the grammarians haye di- 
yided tne yowels into three classes ; 
long, short, and doubtful; I am of 
opinion, that every one of the seyen 
has both a longer and shorter sound : as 
a is long in all, and short in iock and 

oc (lock and ac) = (aa, a P). 
A is long in arm, and short in oa^s 

(aa,aP). 
B is long in may and tnake, and short 

in nation ={eet e?). 

1 is long in be, and short in it = (ii, i P). 

o is longer in hole than in open [often 

(ap'u) dialectally]; lonf^in corrode, 

short in corrosiye [which Lediard 

accents c6rrosiye Buprk p. 1048, 

c. 1, 1. 5 from bottom.] =(oo, o ?). 

« is long in /oo/, short fby comparison) 

in foolish = (uu, u P). 
u is long in tune and plus, and short in 
SMper and <fo » (iu, y P). 
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But the shortest sounds of o, v, and 
XT are long in comparison with the short 
sounds of the four first vowels [that is, 
are medial ?]. 

The French, the Scotch, and the 
Welsh, use all these Towel sounds in 
their common pronunciation ; hut the 
English seldom or never sound the u 
in the French tone (which I have set 
down as the last in the foregoing list, 
and which, I helieve, was the sound of 
the Greek ^aiKhy), except in the more 
refined tone of the court, where it hegins 
to obtain in a few words. 

I have been told the most correct 
Italians use only five vowel sounds, 
omittin? the first and seventh, or the 
a and the u. Perhaps the Romans did 
the same : for it appears by the words 
which they borrowea from the Greeks 
in latter times, that they were at a loss 



how to write the 17 and the v in Latin 
letters. 

As the Greeks had all the seven 
marks, it is to be presumed that at 
some period they must have used them 
to express so many different sounds. 
But having had the opportunity of 
conversing with a learned modem 
Greek, I nnd, though they still use all 
the seven marks, they are very tta from 
making the distinction among their 
sounds which nature admits of, and 
which a perfect language requires : but 
all nations are continually changing 
both their language and their pro- 
nunciation ; tho that people, who have 
marks for seven voweb, which are ac- 
cording to nature the competent numbor, 
are the least excusable in suffering any 
change, whereby the proper distinction 
is lost 



§ 2. Ttco American OrthoepisU of the Eighteenth Century. 
i. Benjamin Franklin's Phonetic Wbjtino, 1768. 

Dr. Franklin's scheme of phonetic writing (supr^ p. 48), though 
hasty and unrevised, is too interesting to be omitted. Has corre- 
spondence with Miss Stephenson contains a common sense, practical 
view of the necessity and usefulness of some phonetic scheme, and 
gives short convincing answers to the objections usually urged 
against it. The spelling would have required careful reconsidera- 
tion, which it evidently never received. But in the following 
transcript it is followed exactly. As a specimen of the English 
pronunciation of the earlier part, although written after the middle, 
of the xvnith century, it is of sufficient importance to justify the 
insertion of the paper at length in this place. The symbols are, 
as usual, replaced by their palaeotypic equivalents, and for con- 
venience of printing the following table given by Franklin is some- 
what differently arranged, although the matter is unaltered. 

Table of the Reformed Alphabet. 



NameM Manner of Pronouncing the 

Sounds, 

ifi) old. The first vowel naturally, 
and deepest sound ; requires only 
to open the mouth and breathe 
through it. 

(a) John, folly; atrlf ball. The next 
requiring the mouth opened a 
little more, or hollower. 
man, can. The next, alittle more, 
mra. l^d, name, lane. The next 
requires the tongue to be a little 
more elevated. 

(i) did, sm, deedt Been, The next 
still more. 

(u) tool, fool, rule. The next re- 



s 



Nanua Manner of Pronouncing the 

Sounds, 

quires the lips to be g«th»ed 
up, leaving a small opening. 

(a) Mm, tm; as in umbrage, fmto, 
etc., and as in er. The next a 
very short vowel, the sound of 
which we should express in our 
present letters, thus uh ; a short, 
and not very strong aspiration, 

(Hd) Atmter, Aappy, Aigh. A stronger 
or more forcible nspiration. 

(gi) ^fve, ^ther. The first COK- 
sonant; being formed by tiie 
root of the tongue; this is the 
present hard y. 
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(ki) Jbvp, JAek. A kindred sound; 

a little more acute ; to be used 

instead of hard e. 
(nil) [sh] •hi^t wish. A new letter 

wanted in onr language; our 

«A» separately taken, not being 

the proper elements of the sound, 
(tq) [ngj wpi repeatify, amott^. A 

new letter wanted for the same 

reason. These are formed back 

AM the mouth, 
(en) aid. Formed mare forward in 

the mouth; the tip of ihe Untrue 

to the roof of the mouth, 
(r) art. The same ; the tip of the 

tongue a little loose or separate 

from the roof of the mouth, and 

Tibratine. 
(ti) toeih. The tip of the tongue 

more forward; touching, and 

then learing, the roof, 
(di) deed. The same; touching a 

little fuller, 
(el) ili, ieli. The same; touching 



just about the ffumt of the upper 
teeth, 

(es) eatenee. This sound is formed 
by the breath passing between 
the moist end or the tongue and 
the upper teeth. 

(ez) Fes] wagM. The same ; a little 
denser and duller. 

(eth) [th] Mink. The tongue under, 

ana a little behind, the upper 

teeth ; touching them, but so as 

to let the bream pass between. 

(edh) fdh] thy. The same; a little 

(ef) ej/^t. Formedhjiho lower lip 

against the upper teeth. 
(ct) ever. The same; fuller and 

duller, 
(b) beea. The lips full together, and 

opened as the air passes out. 
(pi) pee^. The same ; but a thinner 

sound, 
(em) fmber. The eloeing of the lips, 

while the e is sounding. 



RsMAJEULS [by Franklin, on the aboTe table]. 



(•) to (na). It is endeaToured to give 
^e alphabet a more natural order ; 
beginning first with the simple sounds 
formed by tiie breath, with none or 
▼ery little help of tongue, teeth, and 
Upa, and -produced chiefly in the 
windpipe. 

(g, k). 'Ihen coming forward to those, 
formed by the roof of the tongue 
next to the windpipe. 

(r, D, t, d). Then to those, formed 
more forward, by the forepart of the 
tongue aeainst tnc roof of the mouth. 

(I, s, x). Then those, formed still more 
fcnward in the month, by the tip of 
the tongue applied first to the roots 
of the upper teeth. 

(th, dh). Then to those, formed by the 
tip of the tongue applied to the ends 
or edges of the upper teeth. 

(f, t). Then to those, formed still 
more forward, by the under lip ap- 
plied to the upper teeth. 

(b, p). Then to those, formed yet more 
forward, by the upper and under lip 
opening to let out the sounding 
math. 

(m). And lastly, ending with the 
shutting up of the moutn, or closing 
the Upa while any Towel is sounding. 
In this alphabet c is omitted as un- 

neceasary ; k supplying its hard sound, 

and a the soft ; k also supplies well the 

place of s [eridently a susprint for q], 



and with an t added in the place of x : 
q and x are therefore omitted. The 
Yowel u being sounded as oo (uu) makes 
the w unnecessary. The y, where used 
simply, is supplied by t, and where as 
a dipthong [so spelled in the original], 
by two Towels : that letter is therefore 
omitted as useless. The jod j is idso 
omitted, its sound being supplied by 
the new letter (sh) ieh, which serres 
other purposes, assisting in the forma- 
tion of other sounds; — thus the (sh) 
with a (d) before it g^yes the sound of 
the jod }' and soft y as in ** James, 
January, giant, gentle" (dsheems, 
dshsenueri, dshaisent, dshentel) ; with 
a (t) before it, it g^ves the sound of 
eh, as in "cherry, chip*' (tsheri, tship) ; 
and with a (z) before it, the French 
sound of the jod y, as in <* jamais" 
(zshsme). [Dr. Franklin's knowledge 
of the French sound must have been 
Tcry inexact.] Thus the g has no longer 
two different sounds, which occasioned 
confusion, but is, as every letter ought 
to be, confined to one. The same is to 
be obsenred in all the letters, vowels, 
and consonants, that wherever they are 
met with, or in whatever compau]^, 
their sound is always the same. It is 
also intended, that there be no euper- 
JIuoue letters used in spelling ; i.e. no 
letter that is not sounded; and this 
alphabet, by six new letters [meaning 
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(a, 9, sh, q, th, dh)], proTides that 
there be no distinct soimds in the lan- 

r^e, without letters to express them, 
to the difference between ehort and 
long vowel; it is naturally expressed bj 
a single vowel where short, a doable 
one where long; as for *'mend" write 
(mend), but for "remained" write 
(remcen*d) ; for "did" write (did), 
but for "deed" write (diid), etc. 

What in our common alphabet is 
supposed the third Towel, i, as we sound 
it, 18 as a dipthotig, consisting of two 
of our Towcls joined ; (a) as founded 



in "unto" and (i) in its true sound. 
Any one will be sensible of this who 
sounds those two rowels (a i) quick 
after each other; the sound heejiLi {9) 
and ends (ii). The truesounao the 
(i) is that we now give to # in the 
words "deed, keep " [Here the editor 
obserTes : " The copy, from which this 
is printed, ends in the same abrupt way 
with the aboTe, followed by a con- 
siderable blank space; so that more 
perhaps was intended to be added by 
our author. B. V."] 



Examples. 

So ^ Huen sam Endshel, bai divain kAmaend, 
XJidh raiziq tempests shceks e gilti LsBnd ; 
(Satsh aez av leet or peel BritseniaD paast,) 
KaBim and siriin m dbraivs dhi f iurias blsest ; 
And, pliiz'd dh' Almeitis Ardars tu parfArm, 
Baids in dhi Huarluind and dairekts dhi StArm. 



^ Dr. Franklin is not consistent in 
marking the long and short Towels. His 
peculiarities and errors are here all re- 
produced. Sir William Jones (Works, 
4to. ed. 1799, i. 205), after giring his 
analysis of sound for the nurpose of 
transliterating the Indian languages, 
adds : " Agreeably to the prece£ng 
analysis of letters, if I were to adopt a 
new mode of English orthography, I 
should write Addi8on*$ description of 
the an?el in the following manner, dis- 
tinguishing the simple breathing or first 
element, which we cannot inrariably 
omit, by a perpendicular line aboTe our 
first or second vowel : 

So hwen sm enjel, bai diyain 

c&mdnd, 
Widh raisin tempests sh6cs a 

gilti land, 
Sch az &v Ut 6r pel Britanya 

past, 
C^m and sirin hi draiyz dhi 

fyuryas blast, 
And puz'd dh' almaitiz arderz 

tu perform, 
Eaids in dhi hwerlwind and 

dairects dhi starm. 



This mode of writing poetry would 
be the touchstone of baa rnymes, which 
the eye as well as the ear would in- 
stantly detect; as in the first couplet 
of this description, and eren in Uie 
last, according to the common pronun- 
ciation of pe^orm." 

The following is probably the mean- 
ing to be attached to Jones's symbols, 
leaving his errors as they stand, but 
supplpng the (a) occasionallj omitted 
in accoraance with Sanscrit custom, 
and not inserting accents. It is Tery 
possible that though he wrote signs 
equivalent to (a, i, ee, r), he actually 
said (ffi, f, ee, j). 

{Soo Hwen sam eendzhel, bai 

divain kAmaand, 
Widh raisiq tempests sheeks a 

gilti land, 
Satsh az ay leet oor peel Britan* 

Ja paast, 
Kaalm and siriin Hi draivz dhi 

£ruurjas blaast, 
And, pliizd dh- AAlmititi^ AArderz 

tu perfoorm, 
Baids in the Hwerlwind and 

dairekts dhi stAArm.) 
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So dhi pinr limpid stiiim, Huen £av1 with steens 
▲T rdBbiq TAients »nd disendiq Beens, 
Udrks itself kliir ; send »z it rans rifdins, 
Til bai digriis, dhe f lotiq mirar shains, 
Biflekts iitfih Aaut dhset ail its bArdar groz. 
And e na Hev'n in its feer Bazam shoz. 

CoB&lSPONDBNCa BBTWBBK M1B8 StBFHBNSON AND Db. FkAKKLUK. 

Diir Sar, Kcnsiqtan, Septembar 26, 1768. 

ai HSBT tnenskrab'd iur selfflBbet, &c., Huitsh ai think mait bi ay 
sarvifl tu dhoz, nn uish tsB SBknair sen sBkioret pronansieshan, if 
dh£Dt knld bi fiks'd ; bat ai si meni inkAnviiniensis, aez uel oz difi- 
kaltis, dhat auld^ »tend dhi briqiq iur letars and ArthAgrsfi intu 
kiman ises. aaI Anr etunAlodshiz uuld be Ust, kAnsikuentU ui 
kuld nAt asarteen dhi miiniq ay meni uards; dhi distinkshan tu, 
bituiin aards ay difarent miiniq send similser sAiind uuld bi dis- 
trAaid^ send aaI dhi buks SBlredi riten uuld bi ' iusles, anles ui liYiq 
raiters pablish nu iidishans. In shirt ai biliiY ui mast let piipil 
spel An in dheer old ue, send (asz ui faind it iisiiest) du dhi seem 
AurselYes. fFtth ea$$ and with iincerity I can, in the old way^ 
subicribe myself, Dear 8ir^ Your faithful and affectionate Servant^ 

Dr. IVanklin. M. 8. 

Akswxk to Hi8B 8 ♦ ♦ ♦ • 
Diir ICaedaem/ 

dhi Abdshekshan iu meek to rektifaiiq Aur aelffiebet, dhset it 
uil bi aetended widh inkAUYiniensiz sand difi- 
kaltiz, iz e nastursel uan; fir it a1u»z Akarz Huen eni refir- 



ProbaUj the differenee between 
Fnnklin uid Jones was more apparent 
than real. In perform^ however, 
Franklin evidently adopted the pro- 
noneiation which Jones disliked. On 
JoncsTs sensitiTeness to rhyme see 
snprA p. 866, note, where a line has 
been unfortunately omitted. For the 
sentoice beginning on 1. 7, col. 2, of that 
note, read: **Thb Sbtbn Fountains 
of 642 lines has only afford^Lord. Tub 
Palacb of Fobtunb of 506 lines has 
only thane'iun^ and atood'biood.** 

The passage selected as an example 
by boUi Franklin and Jones is from 
Addison's Campaign, lines 287-291; 
and is parodied thus in Pope's Dundad, 
3, 261-264 : 

Immortal Rich ! how ealm he sits at ease 
If id SDowa of paper, and fierce hail of peaae ; 
And proad hie Miatreee' orders to perform 
^ \4^ in the whirlwind and direett the storm. 

> Probably meant for (wuld). It is 
one of the incouTeniences of the use of 
(i, u) for (j, w), together with (ii, uu) 



for the long Towels, as in Franklin's 
scheme, that y#, woo (jU, wuu) must be 
written (ii, uu) or (iii, uuu). The 
latter form I have neyer seen employed. 
Hence there is always an ambiguity in 
such words. 

' The words (distrAdid, snd aaI dhi 
buks eelredi riten uuld hi) are omitted 
in the copy of this letter in Franklin's 
works, Yol. 2, p. 361, and are here 
restored from the quotations of Miss 
Stephenson's words in Dr. Franklin's 
reply, pp. 364-5, so that they contain 
his spelling rather than hers. 

* There are several letters preserved 
in Franklin's works addressed to Miss 
Stephenson or Stevenson. One dated 
17th May, 1760, begins r *« I send my 
eood girl the books I mentioned to her 
last night," and gives advice in reading, 
shewing that she was then very young, 
but that Franklin had been in the 
habit of talking with her about litera- 
ture and language. 
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meshan iz propozed ; Huedhar in rilidshsn, gavemment, Iaz, and 
iven dAun eez lo tez rods send miil keeridshiz. dhi tm knestshan 
dhen, is md nuedhnar dhseer nil bi no dif ikaltiz at inkAnviniensiz, 
bat Hucdher dhi dif ikaltiz me nAt bi sarmAunted ; and Huedhear^ 
dhi kAnviniensiz uil nAt, An dhi nuol, bi gretar dhan dhi inkin- 
yiniensiz. In dhis kes, dhi dif ikaltiz er onli in dhi biginiq ay dhi 
prffiktis : Huen dhe cr uans ovarkam, dhi advantedshez er Isestiq. — 
To aidhar iu at mi, hu spel uel in dhi prezent mod, ai imsedshin 
dhi dif ikalti ay tshendiq ' dhat mod fAT dhi nu, iz nAt so gret, bat 
dheet ui mait parfektli git OYar it in a uiiks raitiq. ^z to dhoz ha 
du nAt spcl uel, if dhi tu dif ikaltiz er kamperd, Yiz., dhsBt at 
titshiq dhem tru speliq in dhi prezent mod, send dhaet ay titshiq 
dhem dhi nu aelfsBbet send dhi nn speliq aekAidiq to it, ai sem kAn- 
fident dhaet dhi Isetar uuld bi byi ' faer dhi liist. dhe nsetarseli £il 
into dhi nu methad selreadi, sdz matsh sbz dhi imperfekshan ay dher 
selfsebet uil aedmit ay ; dher prezent baed speliq iz onli bsed, bikiz 
kAntreri to dhi prezent bsed nils : andar dhi nu nils it uuld bi gud. — 
dhi dif ikalti ay lomiq to spel uel in dhi old ue iz so gret, dhset fiu 
aeten it ; thiuzeends aand thAuzsends raitiq An to old edsh, uidluut 
eYer biiq ebil to sekuair it. 'Tiz, bisaidz, e difikalti kAntinusli 
inkriisiq, aez dhi sAund graedueeli Yeriz mor eend mor firAm dhi speliq; 
send to firenarz* it meks dhi lamiq to prouAUs Aur laequedfiJi, sz 
riten in Aur buks, selmAst impAsibil. 

l^ku 8Bz to dhi inkAUYiniensiz iu menshan.— -dhi farst 
iz, dha^t aaI Aur etimAlodshiz uuld bi lAst, 
kAusikuentli ui kuld UAt asarteen dhi miiniq 
AY meni uards. — etimAlodshiz er aet present Yeri ansarteen ; bat 
satsch aez dhe er, dhi old buks uuld stil prizanr dhem, aend etimolo- 
dshiz * uuld dher foind dhem. Uards in dhi kors ay tyim,' tshendsh 
dher miiniqs, aez uel aez dher speliq aend pronansieshan ; aend ui du 
UAt luk to etimAlodshi fA.r dher prezent miiniqs. If ai sbuld kAl e 
maen e NeeY aend e Vilen, ni uuld naerdli bi saetisfaid with' mai teliq 
Him, dhaet uan ay dhi uards oridshinaeli signifaid onli e laed Ar 
sarvaent ; aend dhi adhar, aen andar pLiumaen, Ar dhi inhaebitaent ay 
e Yiledsh. It iz frAm prezent iusedsh onli, dhi miiniq ay uards iz 
to bi detarmined. 



^ ThiB word seems to have exercised 
the Doctor very much, this is the third 
ortho^aphy in a few lines. He meant 
(wheah'arj of coarse. 

^ Meaning (tsheendzh'iq) changing, 

* Franklin's character for (a) is y, 
and consequently his printer easily 
oonfiises it with y ; (hyi) is an error for 
(bai). Several of the errors here copied 
may be due to his printer, and cannot 
be corrected by the original MS. 

* " Dr. Franklin used to lay some 
little stress on this circumstance, when 
he occMsionally spoke on the subject. 
' A dictionary, formed on this model, 
would have been serviceable to him, he 



said, even as an American ; ' because, 
from the want of public examples of 
pronunciation in his own country, it 
was often difficult to learn the proper 
sound of certain words, which occuired 
very fre(j[uentlv in our English writings, 
and which of course every American 
very well understood as to their mean- 
ing. B. V."— Note to Dr. F.'s Works, 
vol. 2, p. 363. 

^ Meaning, probably etymologittt 
(etimAlodshists) in his spelling. 

* Meaning (taim) time. See above, 
note 3. 

'^ The (w^ and the (th) afe both slipf. 
He meant (uidh) in hia spelling. 
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Iv sekand inkAnyiniens iz, dhset dhi distinkshan bituiin 
aards ay difarent miiniq and similsQr sAund uuld 
bi dittrAaid.— dhset distinkshan iz Abreadi distrAaid in pro- 
nAunsiq dbem ; send ni rilai An dbi sens selon ay dhi sentens to 
sesdTteen, Hoitsh ay dbi seYersel uards, similser in sAund, ui intend. 
If dbis is i9fisbent in dbi raepiditi ay diskors, it oil bi mutsb mor 
80 in riten sentenses, Huitsb m^ bi red lezsborli, aand aetended to 
mar pcertikulBrli in kes ay dif ikalti, dbsen ui ksDn setend to e psest 
sentens, nnail e spikar iz naryiiq ^ as aeUq uitb nu nans. 

lor tbard inkAnyiniens iz, dhset aaI dbi buks eelredi 
riten uuld bi iusles. — dbis inkAnyiniens uuld onli kam An 
gnedufleli, in e kors ay edsbes. lu send ai, send adbar uau liyiq 
ridars, uuld Hserdli £/Lrget dbi ius ay dbem. Piipil uuld long lam 
to riid dbi old raitiq, dbo dbe pnektist dbi nu. — ^^nd dbi inkAn- 
yiniens is UAt greater, dbsen Huset nes sektuseli Hsepend in se similser 
kes, in IteU. FArmerli its inbaebitsents aaI spok and rot Lsetin : 
ez dbi laequedsb tabendsbd, dhi speliq filo'd it. It iz tru dhset 
set present, e miir anlsem*d Italien kuAt' riid dbi Lsetin buks; 
dbo dbe er stil red send andarstud bai meni. Bat, if dbi 
speliq Hsed neyar bin tsbendshed, ni uuld uau ney f^und it 
matsb mor difikalt to riid and ryit' mz on laqusedsb; Cat riten 
uards uuld ney nsed no rileshan to sAunds, dbe uuld onU ney stud 
fir tbiqs ; so dhset if bi uuld ekspres in raitiq dbi aidia ni nez, 
Huen Hi SAunds dhi uard Vmcovo, m mast iuz dbi leterz Epiacopus, 
— In sbArt, Huseteyer dbi difikaltiz send inkAnyiniensiz uau er, dbe 
nil bi mor iizili sarmAunted uau, dban nirseftar ; send sam taim Ar 
adbar, it mast bi dan ; Ar Aur raitiq nil bikam dhi seem uidh dbi 
Tfihainiiz, sez to dbi dif ikalti ay lamiq and iuziq it. ^nd it uuld 
selredi Hey bin satsb, if ui Hsed kAntinud dhi Saksan speliq and 
raitiq, iuzed bai our forfadhers. ai asm, mai diir fnnd, iurs sefek- 
shanetli, B. Franklin. 

Landan, Ereyen-striit, Sept. 28, 1768. 

ii. Noah Webstb&'s Remarks on Ambbican English. 

Noab Webster's English Dictionary has so recently become popu- 
kir in England that we can scarcely look upon him as belonging to 
the ZYin th century. But baying been bom in Connecticut in 1758, 
bis associations with English pronunciation in America are refer- 
able to a period of English pronunciation in England belonging 
quite to the beginning of the xyiu tb, if not eyen to the latter half 
of the XYn tb century. The recent editions of the Dictionary all 
shew a ''reyiscd" pronunciation, so that the historical character of 
the work in this respect is destroyed. The following extracts from 
a special and little known work by the same author are yaluable 
for our purpose, as they conyey much information on the archaisms 
which were at least then prevalent in America, and distinguish in 
many cases between American and English pronunciation. 

' Either (Haraiiq) meaninfj: (Bar*- ' Probably (kaenAt) cannot, 

9i,tq) or (Hdriiq) meaniDg (Harf;»q). ' Meaning (rdit) tmte,s6e p. 1062,n.3« 
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Titl€. Dissertations oa the EugUsh 
Language: with notes, historical and 
critical. To which is added, by way of 
Appendix, an Essajr on a Beformed 
Mode of Spelling, with Dr. Franklin's 
Arguments on that Subject. Bj Noah 
Webster, Jun., Esquire. Printed at 
Boston for the Author, 1789. 8ro., 
pp. xvi., 410. Press-mark at British 
Museum, 825 g. 27. Dedicated **to 
his Excellency Benjamin Franklin, 
Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., late President of 
the Commonwealth of PennsyWania," 
Hartford. 

In Franklin's "Works (London, 1806, 
Tol. 2, p. 361), under date 26 Dec. 
1789, there is a letter from Franklin to 
Webster, acknowledging and praising 
this book, and drawing attention to tbe 
following Americanisms as haying been 
adopted subsequently to 1723. Jiii- 
proved for employed or used, as *^a 
country house many years improved as 
a tavern ; a country gentleman for more 
than thirty years improved as a justice 
of the peace." "A yerb from the 
substantive notice. I should not have 
noticed this, were it not that the gentle- 
man, etc. Also another verb from the 
substantive advocate: The gentleman 



who adooeatet or who has advocated 
that motive, etc. Another from the 
substantive progreu^ the most awkward 
and abominable of the three : the com- 
mittee having progre9ud^ resolved to 
adjourn. The word oppo^ed^ though 
not a new word, I find used in a new 
manner, as, the gentlemen who are 
opposed to this measure, to which I 
have also myself always been oppooed. 
If," continues Franklin, add iesriii g 
Webster, " you should happen to be <n 
my opinion with respect to these in- 
novations, you will use your authority 
in reprobating them." The words are 
still all in use in America ; and to noiietf 
to advocate^ and opposed are conmuHi 
in England, where even to progreu 
is heard. Tlie point of interest is that 
in the use as well as in the pronuncia- 
tion of words, elderly people are being 
continually offended by innovatioiia 
which they look upon as deterioratioBs, 
but which constantly prevail in spite of 
such denunciations. 

In the following paragraphs all is 
Webster's writing, except the passages 
between brackets and in palseotype. 
The pages of the original are also in- 
sertea in brackets as tney arise. 



[Note at back of contents, p. xvi.] 

The sounds of the vowels, marked or referred to in the second and third 
sertations, are according to the Key in the First Part of the Institute. Thus : 

a e i o 

note. 



First sound, late, 

Second hat, 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 



e 
feet, 
let, 
law, 
ask, 
not, 
prove, 



u 

tune, 

tun, 



sky 
glory 



[p. 83] Thus • in ftt has the same 
quality of sound as ee in feet. . . . The 
other vowels have also their short or 
abrupt sounds; a in late [p. 84] has 
its short sound in let; a in cart has its 
short sound in carry ; a in fall has its 
short sound in folly ; oo in fool its short 
sound in full. is sometimes shortened 
in common parlance, as in colt; but 
the distinction between o in coal and 
colt seems to be accidental or caused 
bj the final consonant, and not suffi- 
ciently settled or important to require 

a separate consideration [Here 

we have the usual difficulties (ii, i) or 
fii, \) ? (aa, a) or (aa, ac) ? (aa, a) or 
(aa, o) ; (uu, u) or (uu, u) P Perhaps 
colt was (kolt), not (kolt), in the pro- 
nunciation referred to. This point will 



1 
night, 
tin, 
fraud 
father 
what 
room 

be again alluded to when touohtngon 
present American English, ChapTAl. 

The letters, i, « and y are usually 
classed among the vowels ; but the firrt 
or long sound of each requires, in 
pronunciation, two positions of the 
organs of speech, or rather a transition 
from the position necessary to form one 
simple sound, to the position neoeesiury 
to lurm another simple sound. We 
begin the sound of i nearlj with the 
same aperture of the glottis, [a mere 
error aiisiiig from necessary ignorance 
of the mechanism of speech, the glottis 
being closed for all vowels,] as we do 
the broad a or aw. The aperture how- 
ever is not quite so great. We rapidly 
close the mouth to the position wheze 
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imee ««, and there etop the 
f). This letter is thererore a 

ii Bot ttrictly a Towel ; nor 
it is oommonly represented, 

[p. 86] of e and oo. We do 
a the sound in the position 

to sonnd ef , as is obvions in 
I mtttUy ioMrioutj revoltUion ; 
I a greater aperture of the 
■d with a position perfectly 
natural. From that position 
to the positi<m with which we 
« 00, aiid there dose the sound, 
lowerer be obserred that when 
iers t, N, are followed by a eon- 
lie two sounds of the dipthong 
leariy distinguishable. We do 
Hfht, hear the sound of ee; 
onnd of oo in mube. The eon- 
unpresses the organs and closes 
lev the word so suddenly, that 
San distinguish bat a simple 
iDid. And notwithstanding 
teis are dipthongs, when oon- 

Jthemselres, yet in combina- 
oonsonants, they are (rften 
f simple sounds or Towels. 
IT only indicate an insufficient 
[ analysis. The diphthong 
rhaps only much shorter in 
see, that is, had the second 
and the connecting glide much 
giring a oomprened effect. 
, which is now really (kidub), 
rag second element, may hsTO 
BOMd into (kyb), by the ** link- 
its elements as (i«u=y) Tcry 
\aS\Mi\jJight may have reached 
(a*t^ = (B) yery nearly. See 
emarks on long u near the end 
extracts, infir^ p. 1069.] 
lort sound of i and y is merely 
The sound of u in tune is a 
TOwel, which has no affinity 
>ther sound in the language, 
s be ijf) P Compare Steele's 
1067> and Kenrick, p. 1062, 

nmd of Of or oy is dipthongal, 
I oi the third or broad a and 
I ha?e then the old difficulty in 

flong • from oy, both beinff 
or (oi). p. 86] The sound 
9w is also dipthoneal, com- 
of tiiird a and oo. The sound 
does not require quite so great 
M of the mouth as broM a ; 
ion is more natural, and the 
Ml requires less exertion (auP). 
] The Towels therefore in 



English are all heard in the following 
words, late, half, hall, feet, pool, note, 
tun, fight, truth. The five first haye 
short sounds or duplicates, which may 
be heard in let, hat, hot, fit, pull ; and 
the letters • and u are but accidentally 
Towels. The pure primitiTe Toweli in 
English are therefore seyen. 

The dipthouffs maj be heard in the 
following words: lie or defV, due, 
Toice or joy, round or now. To these 
we may add ua in pertuade ; and per- 
haps me combinations of to and the 
Towels, in weUj will, etc. 

[p. 92 Webster remarks that • has 
its nrst sound in bind, find, mind, kind, 
blind, grind. But wind has the second 
short sound of •'. Then in a footnote, 
p. 93, he adds:] On the stage, it is 
sometimespronouncedwithtlong, either 
for the sake of rhime, or in order to be 
heard. Mr. Sheridan marks it both 
ways ; yet in common discourse he pro- 
nounces it with f short, as do the nation 
in general. 

[Udinbridge, danger, and perhaps 
nuroger. Also ong^l, ancient haye {ee)J\ 
In this all the standard authors [p. 94 j 
agree, except Kenrick and Bum, who 
mark a in ancient both long and short. 
The English pronunciation is followed 
in the middle and southern states [of 
America] ; but the eastern uniyersities 
haye restored these words to the 
analogy of the language, and give a its 
second sound Tse). It is presumed that 
no reason can oe giyen for making these 
words exceptions to the general rule, 
but practice ; and this is hx from being 
uniyersal, there being many of the best 
speakers in America, who giye a in the 
words mentioned the same sound as in 
anguiahy annah, angelic, antiquity. 

In the word chamber, a has its fourth 
sound (aa). It is necessary to remark 
this, as l^p. 95] there are many people 
in Amenca who giye a its first sound 
{ee), which is contrary to analogy and 
to all the English authorities. [Mr. 
White, supr^ p. 968, c. 1, in a note on 
LL 6, 1, 6 (160, 22), says : " The isok- 
tion of the Englishmen of New England, 
and their consequent protection from 
exterior influences, caused changes in 
pronunciation, as well as in idiom, to 
take place more slowly among them 
than among their brethren who re- 
mained in the motherHM>untry ; and 
the orthoepy for which the worthy 
pedant contends, is not yery far re- 
moved from that of the grandfathers 
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and great-grandfatliers of the present 
generation in the more sequestered 
parts of the eastern states. The 
scholars amon^ these, as well as those 
who had received only that common- 
school education which no Yankee is 
allowed to lack, did not, for instance, 
in Holoferuian phrase, speak eoud and 
tpoud fine, hut pronounced all the con- 
sonants, could and wouXd; they said 
rwordj not sored; they pronounced 

* have * to rhyme with * rave,' not hav, 
— 'jest,' which used to he written 
J east, j'eeat to rhyme with * yeast,* — 

* pert,' which of old was spelled peart, 
peerl : and in compound words they 
said for instance * clean-ly,* not clen-ly, 
and, correctly, 'an-gel,' *cham-her,* 
' dan-ger,' not ane-gel^ ekame-bery dane- 
ger. Their accents yet linger in the 
ears of some of us, and make the words 
of Shakespeare's pedagogue not al- 
together strange/* As regards chamber 
see Moore's rhyme: amoer chamher, 
supr^ p. 859, col. 1.] 

[p. 96] I consider these terminations 
tiony sioHf cion, eial, cian, as single 
syllahles. 

[p. 103] In the eastern states there 
is a practice prevailing among the hody 
of the people of prolonging the sound 
of % in the termination tve. In such 
words as motivCf reiativcy etc., the people, 
excepting the more polished part, give 
f its first sound (oi?). This is a local 
practice, opposea to the general [p. 104] 
pronunciation of English on both sides 

of the Atlaatic [In footnote to 

p. 104] The final. must be considered 
as the cause of this vulgar dialect. It 
is wished that some bold genius would 
dare to be right, and spell this class of 
words without e, motiv 

[p. 106] In the middle states . . . 
many people pronounce practUcy preju- 
dice with • long. I know of no au- 
thority for this beyond the limits of 
two or three states. 

Another very common error, among 
the yeomanry of America, and particu- 
larly in New England, is the pro- 
nouncing of e berore r, like <i; as 
marcy for mercy. This mistake must 
have originated principally in the name 
of the letter r, which, in most of our 
school-books, is called ar. This single 
mistake has spread a false pronuncia- 
tion of several hundred words among 
millions of people. [In a footnote] 
To remedy the evil in some degree, 
this letter is named fr, in the Institute. 



In a few instances this pronunciation ii 
become general among polite speakers, 
as clerlu, sergeant, etc. [In text] 
To avoid this disagreeable singularity, 
some fine speakers have ran into 
another extreme, by pronounctng < 
before r, like m, murcy. This is an 
error. The true sound of the short «, 
9A\iilet^ is the correct and elegant pro- 
nunciation of this letter in all wmos of 
this class. [But (mEr-si) can now only 
be heard in Scotland.] 

[p. 106] There is a vnlgar singa- 
lanty in the pronunciation of the 
eastern people, which is Tery inooireet, 
and disagreeable to strangers, that of 
prefixing the sound of t short or e, be- 
fore the dipthon^ ow ; as kiovc, pwoer 
or peower. This faolt usually ocean 
after p, e hard, or those other con- 
sonants which are formed near the seat 
of ee in the mouUi. . . . Bat the most 
awkward countryman pronounces rMmd!, 
ground, etc., with tolerably propriety. 

[Webster then remarks on the New 
England drawl, and attributes it to its 
*' political institutions " !] 

J[p. 108, note, he speaks of] the sur- 
prising similarity between the idioms of 
the New England people and those of 
Chaucer, Shakespear, Congreve, ete., 
who wrote in the true English style. 

[p. 109, he speaks of] the very 
modem pronunciation of kind^ sAy, 
guide, etc, in which we hear the short t 
before t, keind, or kyine, *key, etc [he 
compares it to the eastern X^ow, mov, 
and adds :] Tet, strange as it may seem, 
it is the elegant pronunciation'of the 
fashionable people both in England 
and America [but he strongly ousap- 
proves of it]. 

[p. 110] Some of the soatbem 
people, particularly in Yii^nia, almost 
omit the sound of r, as in trars, thgre. 
In the best English pronunciation the 
sound of r is much softer than in some 
of the neighbouring languages, parti- 
cularly the Irish and SpanidiL, and 
probably much softer than in the 
ancient Greek. . . . [This omission of 
the r, or its degradation to (i, a, '), is 
still very prevalent in America as in 
England, if we may ju4ge firom Yankee 
books of drollery, out its proTalenee in 
Webster's time indicates that it was at 
least well known in England in the 
xvn th century. See suprii p. 974.] 

It is a custom very prevalent in the 
middle states, even among some well- 
bred people, to pronounce of, 9oft, drop, 
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rilh the towid of 0, aff^ taft^ 
rmp. Tp. ml This aeemi to be 
pi and MCftl oialeet ; and eannot 
wated by any person who under- 
eorrect ^glish. Tin a note oa. 
■age, pu 883, he adds:] Thedi»* 
America is pecoliar to the de- 
Its of the Scotch Iikh. [In 
all's JHp U Scmrhoroughy acted 
Ty A nbduomnent of Yanbmgh's 
1; 1697, we still meet with, rai^ 
U^, Oud in oaths, and Tarn in 
reas ; tyad is in the School for 
If and may be heard still, and in 
ihure we shall find many snch 

111] In the middle states also, 
people prononnce a < at the end 
r and <«rtW, onect and twieei, 
;roas impropriety would not be 
ned, but for its prcTalence among 
of Tery well educated people ; 
larly in Philadelphia and Balti- 

4 for ftieh is Tery common, in 
states, but not among the better 

of people. Catehed for ea%tght 
> frequent, and equally barbarous. 
md and Bknmge for erovd, are 
nea heard amonr people that 

be ashamed of Uie least tuI- 
• 

fhi for might is heard in most 
itatea, but not frequently, except 
r towns. 

i# for help I hare rarely heard, 
in Virnnia, [where, in a note, 

be says| it is pronounced hope. 
. I hope Tou, sir P " 

is local in Virginia and its 
mirhood. In meaning it is 
equif alent to emrry, 
«» a coixMption oiehar, is perhaps 
d to New Eng^land. 
• note on this passage, p. 386, 
arks the use of dem pronounced 
r §rt«Uf oevere in New J&gland ; 

for otk there.] 

88] Shet for shtU is now become 
In New England we fre> 
' hear beease to this day. It is 
seed beeaie. The rulgar pro- 
ion of mf A is mM. 
IS] The pronunciation of w for 
prerailing practice in England 
iierioa; it is particularly preva- 

Boaton and Philadelphia, fp. 
any people sa^ toeal^ weuel^ for 
»•«/. [In a footnote he says:] 

• loss to determine why this 

■hould prerail in Boston and 



not in Conneeticttt. The first and 
princijMd settlers in Hartford came from 
the ndnxty of Boston. Vast numbers 
of people in Boston and the neighbour- 
hood use w for v, yet I never once 
heard this pronunciation in Connecticut. 

[p. 114 J The words thaU, quality, 
quantity, qualify, quandary, quadrant, 
are differently pronounc^ by good 
speakers. Some give a a broad sound 
as thol, quolity, and others its second 
sound as in hat. With respect to the 
four first almost all the standard writers 
[who in a footnote are named as 
Kenrick, Sheridan, Bum, Perry and 
Scott] agree to pronounce a short as in 
hat, and this is ^p. 116] the sta^ pro- 
nunciation. It IS correct, for it is more 
agreeable to the analogy of the lan- 
guage ; that beine the proper sound of 
the EngLish a which is heard in hat or 
bar, [Hence Webster ought to haye 
said (Hat) and not (nsit), like Kenrick.] 
With respect to the two last, authors 
differ; some give the first (ee), some 
the second (se), and others the fifth 
sound (o). They all pretend to eiye 
us the court pronunciation, and as tney 
differ so widely, we must suppose that 
eminent speakers differ in practice. 
In such a case, we can hardly hesitate 
a moment to call in analogy to decide 
the question, and give a m all these 
words, as also in quash, its second sound 
Tsb). [In a footnote he observes:] The 
oistinction in the pronunciation of a in 
quality when it signifies the property 
of some body (o P), and when it is used 
for high rank (ssf), appears to roe 
without foundation in rule or practice. 

[p. 116 text] The woros either 
neither, deceit, conceit, receipt, are 
generally pronounced by the eastern 
people ither, nither, desate, coneate, re* 
sate. These are errors ; all the standard 
authors agree to give ei in these words 
the sound of ce. This is the practice 
in England, in the middle and southern 
States. 

[p. 116] Import anee is by a few 
people pronounced impo^rtence, with 
the first sound of (00). ... It seems 
however to be affectation, for the 
standard writers and general practice 
are opposed to it. 

Ihcie'We for doei-eive is mere affecta- 
tion. 

Jteeein for raisin is very prevalent 
in two or three principal towns in 
America. 

leisure is sometimes pronounced 
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hentre and sometimes lethure; the 
latter is the [p. 117] most genend pro- 
nanciation in America. 

Dictionary has heen nsually pro- 
nounced diesonary. 

One author of eminence pronounces 
defile in three syllables def-i-lt. In 
this he is sin^lar ; ... all the other 
authorities are against him. 

With respect to obligty authorities 
differ. The standard writers give us 
both oblige and obleege, and it is im- 
possible to determine on which side the 
weight of authority lies. 

[p. 118] Some people very er- 
roneously pronounce chaise^ aha in the 
singular and ehaze in the plural. [The 
pronunciation (poo sh^^) for poet ehaiee 
was familiar to me in London fifty 
years ago.] 

Our modem fashionable speakers 
accent European on the last syllable 
but one. This innoyation has happened 
within a few years. Fp. 119] Analogy 
J id this is supported 



requires European anc 



by as good authorities as the other. 
[Footnote p. 118] Hymenean and hy- 
meneal are, by some writers, accented 
on the last syllable but one, but 
erroneously ; other authorities presenre 
the analogy. 

[p. 119] Rome is very frequently 
pronounced Roomt and that by people 
of every class. The authors I have 
consulted give no light upon this word 
except Perry, who curects to that pro- 
nunciation. The practice however is 
by no means general in America. There 
are many good speakers who give o its 
first sound {oo). It seems very absurd 
to give its first sound (oo) in Romish, 
Romanst and pronounce it oo in Rome, 
the radical word. 

[p. 120] In the pronunciation of ar^A 
in many compound words, people are 
not uniform. The disputed words are 
arehangelf archetype, architecture, ar^ 
chitrave, archives. . . . The sound of 
ch in chart is likewise disputed. 

[p. 121] There are many people who 
omit the aspirate in most words which 
begin with wh, as white, whip, ete., 
which they pronounce wite, wip, ete. 
To such it is necessary to observe that 
in the pure English pronunciation both 
in Great Britain and New England, for 
it is exactly the same in both, h is not 
silent in a single word beginning with 
wh. In this point our standard authors 
differ; two of them aspirating the 
whole of these words, and three mark- 



ing h in most of them aa mote. 
[Kenrick always marks A as mute, or 
wh={w).] But the omission of h 
seems to be a foreign corruption; for 
in America it is not Known among the 
immixed descendants of the En^liw. . . 
In this class of words ir is silent in 
fova only, with their derivatives ; vis. 
who, while, whoop, whore. 

[p. 122] One or two authors affeet 
to pronounce human and about tweDtv 
other words beginning with A, as tiioogn 
they were spelt yuman. This is a gross 
error. The only word that b^;ins with 
this sound is hitmor, with its derivatives. 
In the American pronunciation h is 
silent in the following, honest, honor, 
hour, humor, herb, heir, with their 
derivatives. To these the English add 
hospital, hostler, humble; bat an imi- 
tation of these, which some indus- 
triously affect, cannot be recommended, 
as every omission of the aspirate serrea 
to mutilate and weaken the languaj^. 

[p. 123] The word yelk is sometimes 
wntten yolk and prononnoed yoke. 
But yelk is the most correct orthogra- 
phy, from the Saxon gealkwe [qiellcd 
geoleca, geolea, firon geolu yellow, in 
Ettm tiller, p. 418] ; and in this conntry 
it is the general pronunciation. 

Ewe is, by the English, often pro- 
nounced yo ; which is sometimes heard 
in America. But analogy and the 
general corresponding practice in this 
country, . . . deoide for yew. 

The English speakers of eminence 
have shortened uie vowel in the first 
syllable of tyranny, zealous, aaerijke, 
etc. . . . [that is, made it (i, e, ») re- 
spectively, as is now the general Eng- 
lish custom]. This pronunciation has 
not spread among the people of this 
country [that is, presumably, they 
make it (oi, ii, ee) respectively] .... 
Many people in America say pat^ron, 
mal-ron; whereas the English say 
either pa-tron or pat-ron^ ma^tron [p. 
124] or mat-ron, but all agree in say- 
ing pat-ronage. In patriot, patriotism, 
the English give a its long sound, bat 
a great part of the Americans, its short 
sound. [Thh is similar to tiie use of 
pro-verbs for prov-erbs which Mr. 
White, Shakspere's Works 3, 226, says 
"still lingers in New England.**] 

Wrath the English pronounce with 
the third sound of a or aw (aa), but 
the Americans almost universally pre- 
serve the analogous sound, as in bath, 
path [(aa) or (ae) i]. 
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[p. ISS\ In the middle and ■outhem 
itites, Jlircfy piere$, tierce, are pro- 
Booneed/wrM, pttr&f^ Ueret. To con- 
rinoe the people of Uie improprietj of 
tbit ptommeiatioii, it nngbt oe niffi- 
ciest to inlbrm ^em, that it is not 
fcshionable on tiie ^iglish theater, 
[p* 136J The standard English pro- 
nunciation now is ftra^ P^f^^t ^^^ 
fwhich is now, 1871, unknown in the 
Baath of En^and ; see snprii p. 105, 
B. 1], and It ii nniTersal in New 

iiie English pronounce leap, lep; 
tad that in the present tense as well 
as llie past Some of our American 
hxmemen haye learnt the practice; 
b«t among other people it is almost 
unknown. 

In the ftshionable world, heard ii 
prOBooneed herd or hwrd. This was 
almost unknown in America till the 
eommeneement of the late war [that of 
ladependence], and how long it has 
been Qp. 127] die practioe in England 
I cannot determine. . . . That herd 
was not formerly the pronunciation, is 
probable from tUs circumstance; the 
Americans were strangers to it when 
thej came from England, and the body 
oi the people are so to this day. To 
moft people in this oountij the English 
proBundadon appears like [p. 128] 
affectation, and is adopted only in the 
capital towns. [It Ib implied that the 
Americans say AMrc^like Dr. Johnson, 
mptk p. 624, note, c. 2.] 

B ee ard is sometimes, but erroneously, 
Braooimced heerd, (General practice, 
both IB England and America, requires 
that 9 riioold be pronounced as in were^t 

' I know of no rule opposed to the 



Dmf is generally pronounced deef. 
It la the nniyersal practice in the 
eastern states, and it is general in the 
middle and southern; though some haye 
adopted the English pronunciation def. 
The latter is eyidently a corruption. 

[p. 181] OeU \B differently pro- 
DOQDcedbyi^oodflpeakerB. [Qe decides 
ht (giarid) m preference to (gauld).] 

[^ 138] Similar reasons and equally 
foroeable are opposed to the modem 
nrononciation oi wound [as (wuund); 
he deddea for (wound), p. 134] There 
is bnft a small part even of the well- 
bred people in this country, who haye 
yetadopted the English mode [(wuund)]. 

[p. 186] Skeptie for eeeptie is mere 
pe&ntry. [He apparently refers only 



to the spelling, but as he instances the 
spelling eeene^ eeepter^ he perhaps said 
(septA).] 

[p. 137] Sauee with the fourth sound 
of a (aa), is accounted yulgar ; yet this 
is the ancient, the correct and most 
eeneral pronunciation. The aw of the 
North Britons ii much affected of late ; 
eawee, haumt, vawnt ; yet the true 
sound is that of aunt, jaunt, and a 
change can produce no sensible ad- 
yant^. 

[He decides in fayour of accenting 
advertisement, ehaeiieement on the last 
syllable but one, and aee^ptable, ad' 
mirabie, dispiktable, eompdrable on the 
last but two, and says, p. 141 :] The 
people at large say admCreable, diS" 
pt/teable, eompi^reable, and it would be 
difficult to lead them from this easy 
and natural pronunciation, to embrace 
that forced one of ad^mirable, etc. The 
people are right, and, in this particular, 
will eyer haye it to boast of, that among 
the unlearned is found the purity of 
English pronunciation. [He admits 
reputable as an exception. He decides 
for aeetedary, p. 142.] 

[p. 143] Immedf/ate is so difficult, 
that eyery person who attempts to pro- 
nounce it in that manner will fall into 
immefate. Thus eommodiout, comedian, 
tragedian, are yery politely pronounced 
commojue, eomeian, trajejan [which be 
denounces, and requires -<ft- to form a 
distinct syllable] . 

[On pp. 147-179, he has a disqui* 
sition on the pronunciation of d, t, and 
» before u, as (dzh, tsh, sh), to which 
he is strongly opposed. The argument 
eoes to shew that it was then common 
in England and not in America. But 
the only parts which it is necessary to 
qu ote are the following. After citing 
Wallis's account of long u (suprii p. 
171), he says on his p. 151 :] 

This is precisely the idea I haye 
eyer had of the English u ; except that 
I cannot allow the sound to bo per- 
fectly simple. If we attend to the 
manner in which we begin the sound 
of M in flute, abjure, truth, we shall 
obsenre that the tongue is not pressed 
to the mouth so closely as in pro- 
nouncing e ; the aperture of the organs 
is not so small ; and I presume that 
good speakers, and am confident that 
most people, do not pronounce these 
words fleute, abjeure, treuth. Neither 
do they pronounce them floote, ahjoore, 
trooth; out with a sound formed by 
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an easy natural aperture of the month, 
between iu and oo ; which ia the true 
English sound. This sound, howeyer, 
obscured by affectation in the metro- 
polis of Great Britain and [p. 152] the 
capital towns in America, is still pre- 
served by the body of the people in 
both countries. There are a million 
descendants of the Saxons in this 
country who retain the sound of ii in 
all cases, precisely according to Wallis's 
definition. Ask any plain countryman, 
whose pronunciation has not been ex- 
posed to corruption by mingling with 
foreigners, how he pronounces the 
letters ^, r, ti, ih, and he will not 
sound u like eu^ nor oo, but will express 
the real primitiye English u. Nay, if 
people wish to make an accurate trial, 
let them direct any child of seyen years 
old, who has had no previous instme- 
tion respecting the matter, to pro- 
nounce we words auitj tumult , due, etc., 
and they will thus ascertain the true 
sound of the letter. Children pro- 
nounce u in the most natural manner ; 
whereas the sound of iu reauires a con- 
siderable effort, and that or oo, a forced 
position of the lips. Illiterate persons 
therefore pronounce the genuine English 
M much Detter than those who have 
attempted to shape their pronunciation 
accoraing to the modem polite practice, 
[p. 189] In modem times, we nave, in 
many words, blended the sound of u 
with that of ew, or rather use them pro- 
miscuously. It is indifferent, as to the 
pronunciation, whether we write fuel 
or fewel. And yet in this word, as 
also in new^ brewy etc., we do not hear 
the sound of «, except among the Vir- 
ginians, who affect to pronounce it 
distinctly, ne-ew^ ne-oo^ fe-oo. This 
affectation is not of modem date, for 
Wallis mentions it in his time and 
reprobates it [suprtk p. 1 39 J. 

[It would be difficult to imagine the 
sound from the above description. Years 
a^o the sound was a source of great 
difficulty to me, because Amoricana re- 
fused to consider u as (iu^ or (ju). I 
have not been able to stuay the sound 
sufficiently, but it sometimes seems to 
be (eu), at others (yu) or (^). See 
supra p. 980, n. 1. Webster says in a 



footnote, p. 127 n The company that 
purchased New England was, indeed, 
called the Plymouth Company^ being 
composed principally of persons be- 
longmg to the County of Deron. Bat 
many of the principiu settlers in these 
states came irom London and its vi- 
cinity ; some firom the middle counties, 
the ancient kingdom of Merda ; and a 
few from the northern counties. [And he 
adds:] There is not the least affinity 
between the languages of New Eng- 
land and the specimens of the Devon- 
shire dialect given in the English 
Ma^izines. [But this sound of « seems 
to be in favour of a West of England 
origin ; as it is not pure xvn th century* 
The next point of importaBoe k, p. 
166:] 

But anotiier inconsistency in the 
modem practice is the introducing an # 
before the second sound of « in Um ; 
or rather changing the preceding con- 
sonant; for in nature^ rapture, and 
hundreds of other words, t is changed 
into tth ; and yet no person pretends 
that u in these words has its dip- 
thongal sound. ... [p. 157] I be- 
lieve no person ever pretended that this 
sound of « contains the sound of e or 
y, . , , and I challenge the advocates 
of the practice to prtxluce a reason for 
pronouncing natskury rtmUkuTy cttp* 
tshm't which will not extend to autiioriie 
not only tahun, tthum for tun^ turn, 
but sUso/atshal for fatal and itmnortthal 
for immortal. Nay the latter pronnn- 
ciation is actually heard among some 
very respectable imitaton of liubion ; 
and is freNi^uent [p. 158] among the 
illiterate, in those states where the 
tshu's are most foshionable. • • . I am 
sensible that some writers of novds 
and plays have ridiculed the common 
pronunciation of crealur and natur by 
introducing these and similar wordls 
into low characters, and spelling them 
ereateTf nater^ [which he consideiB a 
mistake, because the sound is -tir and 
not -er final, even when written a, «, t, 
o; adding, p. 159:] Liar, elder, factor are 
pronouncea /i wr, eldur, faetur^ and this 
IS the trae sound of u in ereatun, 
nature, rapture, legithUurtf etc. [See 
Bupr^ p. 973, under UEE.] 



Cha*. X. 5 3. PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF XVUI CENT. 1071 

§ 3. NoUwarthif PramtncuUians and Bhym$» of the Eightemth Cen* 
turyy coUeeUdfrom the Expert Orthographiet 1704, Byche 1710, 
Bmehaneai 1760, FreuMin 1768, and Sheridan 1780, and varioui 

KotVWOBTHT pBOIfUKCIATIOHS OF THB ElGHTBBNTH CXNTURT. 

To form a better notion of the melting of the pronunciation cur- 
rent in the xmth century into that of the xrnith, which is the 
direct source of t^ pronunciation now in use, I have collected 
many noteworthy pronunoiations from the writers aboye named. 

1) The ErpsBX ObthSmeraphisi, 1704, exhibits an early form 
of tlie genuine xrni th century pranmciation, which partly was an 
anticipation of what became curr^it fifiy years later, and partly 
retained the old forms. The marked pecuharity is in the words 
containing ea, which were forced into (ii) beyond wbst afterwards 
reoeiTed Uie sanction of use. Not too much value is to be attnlNited 
to this writer as representing the general pronunciation of Hie 
period. At most he bears the same relation to Jones, that Hart 
did to Smith in the xvi th century. But there is this difference, 
that Hart was a travelled, educated man, and the Orthographist was 
evidently a third-rate English teacher, unused to educated society. 

2) DrcHE, 1710, is of but very limited use, as he merely de- 
scribes the sounds in the accented syllables of a few woids, and 
does not symbolize them with sufficient accuracy. The sounds 
here given are therefore rather guesses than transcripts in several 
instances. 

3) BucHAXAK, 1766, was not only a Scotchman, but had many 
Scotch proclivities, which render his vocabulary suspicious in parts. 
Thus, it cannot be supposed that the English language had short (i) 
and not (<), in competttion and similar words, which is a thoroughly 
Scotch peculiarity, or that any but a Scotchman called drunken 
(dr»k'n). There seems reason to suppose that many, perhaps most, 
perhaps all, of Buchanan's short o's, here marked as (o), were pro- 
nounced by him as (o), thus post could hardly have been (post), 
although it could not be marked otherwise in accordance with his 
notation, as this pronunciation will not harmonize at all with 
(puust, p<wst) given by others, whereas (post) would only be a 
Scotch pronunciation of (poost). Nevertheless, the completeness 
and early date of this attempt to ''establish a standard for an 
elegant and uniform pronunciation of the English language," has 
rendered it necessary to go through the whole, and select such 
words as on any account seemed worthy of preservation. 

4) FnA»itLiK, 1768, has only left us the fragment printed in the 
piecedmg section. A few words have here been selected, and their 
orthography has been corrected so as to represent what Franklin 
apparently meant to convey. 

5) Sheridan, 1780, commences a series of pronouncing diction- 
aries, which will here be carefully passed over, but his near ap- 
proach to Buchanan and Franklin, and his peculiarities, which must 
represent some pronunciations current during that period, dashed 
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thougli they be with his own orthoepistic fieuicies, rendered him 
the proper termination of these researches. All the words taken 
from Buchanan have therefore been compared with Sheridan. Ken- 
rick's peculiarities can be sufficiently judged from his descriptions of 
the vowels, given above. Hence it has not been thought necessuy 
to add his pronunciations to Sheridan's, with which they were so 
nearly contemporary. 

Lediard's were collected subsequently to the completion of this 
index, and have not been added, they are however so arranged on 
pp. 1040-9, that they can be easily referred to. 

The letters 0, D, B, F, S, placed after the pronunciations, refer 
to these authorities in order. The transcript has been made after 
much consideration, but there are some doubtful points. It is 
probable that the (o) assigned to the Orthographist and Dyche, did 
not differ from Sheridan's (a). It is only Buchanan who seems 
to make a difference between (o) and (a), and, as we have seen, 
this may have arisen frx>m his saying (0) and (a). 

amber em*br B, em'bar S 

amenuble flDmiii'tbl B, emiiiiebl 8 

amUbU ee*iiii;tbl B, ee'nusbl 8 

amme$ty ea-stt B, em'iiBsti 8 

cunong ffimaq* 0, 8 

amour semoor B, ffimmir 8 

anarch eeiuerk B, en*flsrk 8 

oftffei en'dzhil B, een'dihd P, een*- 

dshsl 8 
anoint SBnaint* 0, enaint* B, enAAint* 8 
answer mwwt B, en*8Br 8 
ant aent B, 8 
antie eii*ttk B, 8 
antiqtie flen*tik B, entiik* 8 
anxiout sBok'shas B, »qk*8J98 S 
any aii't B, 8 
aoriet ee-orkt B, ee'oornt S 
apoetle asposi B, sepAs-tl 8 
appoint SBpoint' 0, aepoint B, fepAAint 8 
apparei flspertl B, flepsBrBl 8 
approve sepraT* 0, epruuT* B, 8 
April ee'prdil B, ee'pril 8 



A 

abeyance 8Bbii*jfBxi8 8 

ablution aebliu'shan B, 8 

abroad abrAAd* B, 8, 

abttruee aBbstrios* B, ffibstraus* 8 

absume sebsiuai- B, 8 

abundant seband'tnt B, seben'dsent 8 

aeadewUal ffiksdem-Jtl B, aBkaodiim'Jflel 

8 
academician seksddemiBh'in B, feksDdee- 

mMb'SDn 8 
acclaim eekleem* B, 8 
acclamation seklimee'iban B, eklsBmee*- 

shen 8 
acclivity ekliyiU' B, eklt? iti 8 
ache eek B, 8 
acknowledge aeknol'tdsb B, eknAl'Bdzh 

8 
aoree ee'karz 0, B, 8 
actual flBk'tiail B, 8Bk*tiiUBl 8 
adagio aDdee'dxhio B, edses-dxhoo 8 
adhere aedbiir* O; B, 8 
a^udieate aDddzbon'dikeet B, 8 
abjure aeddzhirar' B, 8 
adulation aDdidlee'sbaii B, 8 
adventure 8BdTent7ar B, SBdvBn'tihor 8 
aerial eeiir Jtl B, 8BiiTjel 8 
aerie eeird B, eeni 8 
again sBgen* 0, B, 8 
agio eedzb'io B 
4iA«bB. 8 

alim aeHen 0, eel*jiii B, ee'liBii 8 
ol/ AAl B, 8 
almond AA-mand 0, SMol'mand B, »«*- 

mand 8 
almoner flMBlimmtr B, tA^moifiax 8 
ahnoet Amoott* D, AAlmoott B, 8 
almt sMDlins B, «bids 8 
alternate AAlteriitt B, aeltBrnuet 8 
amatory ee'nustort B, niii'flBtari 8 



apron ee'parn 0, aeD'ani B, ee'pran 8 

aquatic mLwettk b, 8 

arable eer'ibl C, asraebl 8 

arch aMBrtsh B, 8 

architect srkitekt D, B, eerkitekt 8 

ar» er B, eer P, aer 8 

area eeriaB B, 8 

arm WBStrsk B, 8 

armada aBsrmee'dae B, 8 

areenal eers'inl B, mereiiel 8 

AsiatBt^'im B 

ask aesk B, 8 

atkance aeskAna* B, fDsk»nr 8 

aelamt nelesnt* B, aeaUBiit' 8 

oMaesB, 8 

asthma aeat'inae D, B, aes'inae 8 

aeglum aBS'tlam B, flBSAilam 8 

athletic nthliittk B, aethlitik 8 
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Mineiom stzeofhas B« 8 

aipty AJL'gsn B, AA-giinr* 8 

9tmt mt D, seent B, cent 8 

cwfew AAstiir* O, B. 8 

Mrniv BTiiiii B, ffiyiinia 8 

ammkipoiM er-erdapaiz- B, »TXrdB- 

pAAlZ* 8 

oiMs/ eweet- B, mweetr 8 
mkw^ri AAk'trd B, AA'kard S 

«v/AAlfi,S 

ttriewi ak-stigfm B, vSkr^mn. S 
«nr» eez'jar B, ee-ahar 8 



h a et hanah baek-tmls B, beDk*8eniels S 

hofiirn beekn B. 8 

^«^iiM bsn-ja B, ben- joo 8 

UvNjf bAl'kont B, belkoo'ni S 

iatfbAAldD, B, 8 

haHdartUuh bAl'dtrdeoah B, bAAl'dErdssh 

8 
M bAAl D, B, 8 
Ac^baesm B, 8 
hmt^Het beqk-et D, b»qk*ft, B, beBqk-- 

wtt S 
htiptizM baeptdiz- B, bflsptAii* S 
^•rtf bmerd B, 8 
harrier bsenir* B, beer jsr 8 
^««#bee8B, 8 
hum beeB-n B, S 
i«m beez'tz B, bee*6«B 8 
ic» boffis m mtifu;, bas a mat, 8 
A«^ beest B, 8 

htttion bffist'jan B, bss'tahan S 
htttk beth B, bffiSBih S 
»a«^ beedh D, B, S 
i«cr beer O, B, D 
iMni berd O, beerd B, bsrd S 
IM^BudO 
htho9€ biHauT O, S 
hmtign binain* B, biinAin* S 
iequeaih bikweedh* B, biikwiidh' 8 
hnam bii'zon D, biiz'am B, S 
htUiality bestJAAltU' B, bestsbsel-iti 8 
heytmd buand* 0, biband* B, biiJAnd* S 
hmd bsind D, bAind S 
^MbordB, S 

MofiM blsesnsh B, blaentsb 8 
hltmk blfleaeok B, bl»qk S 
Utt hhest B, S 
Utupheme blsesfiim* 0, B, 8 
UoodhlidO, B, S 
hotttnaaw boo'sin B, hoo'sn 8 
^M/baUO, baUB, bAUS 
hold bould B, boold 8 
bolUprit boo'sprtt B, 8 
holtUr bol-sU'r K, boolstar 8 
holier BOULTER bonl'tar 0, hool't&r 8 
homhard boTnbserd* B, bombeMBrd* 8 
hombaeine bombssim* B, 8 
hook bank B, 8 



horag0 bortdzh B, 8 

horder bArdnr B, bAArdor 8 

hor0\)oot B, 8 

horn bAin B, bAAm 8 

home bourn 0, boom 8 

honm^h boro B, horoo 8 

hooom boz'em B, bdz*em P, buutom 8 

houjfh boo B, bAa 8 

houffht boot F, bAt B, bAAt 8 

hoult hsuli B, boolt 8 

houm bom B, baarn 8 

hotae boiiz B, buoz 8 

loKw B006B buns B, 8 

how boo boa B, boo bAu 8 

howl beul 0, (yloho) boal, (peooO) hod 

D, boul B, bool 8 
doy boi B, bAAl 8 
hraneh brAAnsh 0, brosBiisb B, brnnsh 

8 
broM brsM B, 8 

braeier breez'jir B, bree'sbor 8 
hravo brsBT'O B, breeToo 8 
brtak briik 0, B, 8 
breakfast brekfott 0, brek-ftit B, 

brak-fiest 8 
breeehee b&bstohx6 brtirii*tx B, 8 
Brietol Brtsto 0, D 
broad brood B, brAAd 8 
broeade brokeed* B, brookeed* 8 
broil broil 0, broil B, brAil 8 
brooch bnratiih B, 8 
brotk broth B, brAAtii 8 
brought broot P, brAt B, brAAt 8 
bruiee briuz 0, bnras B, 8 
brute bruut B, 8 
brumal briii'mil B, bmuiDSBl 8 
bund bild 0, B. 8 
buoy boi B, bwii 8 
hurgh bor*o B, baroo 8 
burglary bargleeri B, bor'glsBri 8 
burial b«r*«Bel D, ber-t^il B, bBrj»I 8 
bury b«W D, ber-» B, bari 8 
bueh bush B, 8 
buetle bds-l B, 8 
buey hiz'i B, b^-i 8 
butcher butBhir B, batsh'or 8 

c 

eabal ksbAAl* B, kffibsBl* 8 
cadaverous kaedsevros B, kfedsBT'eeras 8 
eadet keedtt B, kffidBt* 8 
eadi ksdii* B, kee*di 8 
Oalaie ksBl'is D 

calculate kselkjiuleet B, keel'kiuleet 8 
oaldron kfeldron B, kAAl-dron 8 
calf kAAf 0, kwflBf B, 8 
caliber ksl-tbir B, kselii'bor S 
calk kAAk B, 8 
call kAAl D, B, 8 

calm kAAm 0, kseeem B, kfelm F, 
kflB»m 8 
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ealx kAAlks 6. kslks S 

cambric ksem'brik B, keem'brik 8 

Canuan keensen D 

canine keenain* B, ksnAin* 8 

canoe kscnoo* B, keenuu* 8 

cantata kientee*tae B, 8 

capacious ks^paesh 86 B, ksepee'shos 8 

capillary kaepil'eert B, kseptl'sri 8 

capouch ksepautsh* B 

caprice keepriis* B, kaepriis* 8 

capricious kacprish'as B, 8 

capture ksBp'tar B, ksep'tsbar 8 

capuchin ksBpniuhiin I), keepaehiin* B, 

kspiushiin* 8 
Capricorn kee'prikarn B, ksepTikAm 8 
carabine kser-ajbain B, kseserDAiii 8 
carabineer ksert'biniir* B, ksrbiniir 8 
caract kser'it B, kter'st 8 
caravan kser'sevaen B, 8 
caraway kser-wee B, kier'sewee 8 
card kaeacrd B, 8 

carmine kaer'mtn B, kseser'mAin 8 
camelion kscrnel'jan B, ksniii'lj9ii 8 
carte-blanche kert-blaeiuh B, kfetert 

bisentsb 8 
cartouch kaertousb* B, ksBrtuotsb* 8 
carriage kier'eedzh 0, kseridzh D, 

kser tdsb B, 8 
carrion kspr i n B, kser'Jdn 8 
castU kacs'tl B, kacsl 8 
casual kteziutl B, k8BZ*iusel 8 
casually ksez iuli B, ksez'iusBli 8 
casualty k(ez iulti B, kseziwelti 8 
casuist ksez iuist B, 8 
catarrh ksDt'scr B, ksetser* 8 
causeway kAA'si B, kAAB'wee 8 
cavil kaevl B, kaevil 8 
ceiling cielino sii'ltn B, sii'ltq 8 
cement n. sim'tnt B, ssm-Ent 8 
cement ▼. siment* B, siimEnt* 8 
censure sen'sar B, sEU'shar 8 
eetitenary sen tnecrt B, BBn-tiin^ri 8 
ceruse sii-ras B, bet'Ius 8 
ehafUhsi( B, 8 
chagrin shoQ^riin* B, 8 
chair tsheer B, 8 
chaise shecz D, B, 8 
chaldron tsAA'dam D, tsbAA'drm B, 

tsbAA'dran 8 
chamber tshflBaem'btr B, tsbsesem'bar 8 
champaign ^h8e^lpeen* B, 8 
chandelier chandeler sbAndeeliir* 8 
chandler tsbsen'dlir B, tsbaend'lar 8 
change t«hecndzh D, tsheendsh B, 

tsheendzh 8 
chant tshiPipnt B, tsbeent 8 
chaos kse8D'3s B, kce*A5 8 
chaplain tsbaDp'lm D, B, 8 
chaps tsbseps B, tsbAjps 8 
charriot tsbicr'tt D, B, tshicrvat 8 
charriotecr tsbaDrttiir* B, tsberjootiir 8 



chart kteaert B, 8 

charter tsbBBsrttr B, tsbsBflsrtdr 8 

chasm kaes'm B, k»z*m 8 

chasten tshaMt'th B, tsbeestii 8 

chastisement tsbsBStais'inuit B, tsharin* 

msnt 8 
charlatan tsbsrltUn B, tebaraer'lietani 8 
charcoal tsbser-kol B, tebsaerkool S 
Cherubim Tsbernubtm O, B, TihKria- 

bim8 
chevalier sbeTffiliir* D, shETielur 8 
chew tshua B, tshnu tebAA 8 
chicane tshikeen* B, sbikeen* 8 
chicanery tsbikeen'n B, shikeeikdri 8 
chicken tshtk'Xi B, tsbik'tn 8 
chimera kaimii*r» B, kAimiiTe 8 
china tsbin't B, tshee'ni 8 
Chinese Tshainiiz* F 
chirp tsbtrp B, tsbErp 8 
chives tsbaiTz B, shaivx 8 
chocolate tobakltt B, tshAk-elBt 8 
choir ktrair D, kair B, kwAir 8 
choler Voo'lir B, kAl-ar 8 
cholie kal-fk B 
chord kArd B, kAArd 8 
chorister kunristar O, D, kaiTiifttx 

kartstir B, ktrET'tiBtdr 8 
chorus kar-ae B, kooTas 8 
chough tsbaf B, 8 
Christ Kraist B 
christen hris'in B, kruii 8 
-cta/=-8bflel 
'Cian^^-thsdn 
'Cient ='%hent 

'Ci0US—'B\i9S 

circuit ser'ktt 0, str'kiut B, isrkiat S 

citron stt'arn O, sitTan B, 8 

civet 81V 'it B, S 

civil siV'l D, B, siVil 8 

civilly siT'lt B, sivili 8 

claret klrrtt B, klaertt 8 

Claude klood D 

cleanly kUin'li B, kliiii'U S 

cleanse kliinz B, klenz 8 

clerk klerk B, klasserk 8 

climb klaira D, B, 8 

close klooz B, 8 

closely klas'lt B, kloos'li S 

cloth klath B, klAAtb 8 

clothe kloodb B, 8 

clothes klooz, B, 8 

clyster glis'ttr B, elts'tar 8 

cockswain kak'sm JB, kAk'san 8 

cohere kooniir* O, B, 8 

coin kain O, kain B, kAAin 8 

colander kal'seodar 0, kal'indar 8 

cold kauld B, koold 8 

colon kal'tn B, koo'Un 8 

colonel karonel D, karnil B, kariUEl 9 

colony kal'ant 0, kal'ant B, kAl'anii S 

colour kalar 0, kal'tr B, kal-ar 8 
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toU kalt B, koolt S 

miter kaal-Wr B, kool-tar S 

colmmkim kal-ambain O, kal'ombdin B, 

kAl'dmbAin S 
€omb kuum O, koom D, B, S 
combat kam-biBi 0, kom'bit B, kdin'bst S 
domfort kam-fert 0, B, 8 
tomwMmd komAAnd 0. ksmffiflend* B, 

kAmaeiid' F, kamaraBnd* S 
eemmUttte kdmtt'ii B, kamtt'i S 
eompanum kampaBii' Jan B, kampeen'janS 
company kam'ptnt B, kdm*peni 8 
compass kam'psB B, kam'pes 8 
competition kampttish'aii B, kAmpeett- 

sn*an 8 
complacmetf kampIsBS'iiiflt B, kAmplee*- 

raui 8 
complaisance kampU'ziBXis* B, kAmplee- 

Z8BI18* 8 

compute kompliit- O, B, kAmpUit* 8 
completion kampliah'an B, kAmplii'shan 

S 
compose kampooz B, kAmpooz 8 
conceit kansiit* 0, B, kAnsiit* 8 
conchoid k9n*lio;td B, kA(|k*AAid 8 
coneiu kansaiz' B, kAnsAU* 8 
conclude kankliod' B, kAnkliud* 8 
condign kandain* B. kAndAin* 8 
conduit kandtt 0, D, B, kAndwtt 8 
coney kant B, coxt kaii'ii 8 
cong^ kan'dzht B, koon'dzhii 8 
congeries kandzhii'n z B, kAndzhii'rjits 8 
conie kon'ik B, kAii'tk 8 
conjure kandzhek'tar B, kAndzhsk'- 

iBhar8 
tc^fwre T.n. kan'dzhar D, B, 8 
conquer kaqk'ar D, kaqk'wnr B, kAqk^ar 

conscience kan'shtnz B, kAn'shsns 8 
conscientious koiisien*8ha6 B, kABshsn*- 

■has 8 
constable kan-sitbl B, kan^stsBbl 8 
construe kaa stm B, kAii'star 8 
contrite kantrait* B, kAO'trAit 8 
conversant kanTer*8tnt B, kAQ'VBrsEiit 

kADTST'SBnt 8 

converse kanTffire* kanyen* B, kAiiTEn* 8 

coquette kak'et B, kookst* 8 

com kArn B, kAAm 8 

coroner kraim*ar D, kar'ontr B, k^r- 

onar 8 
corps karps B, koor 8 
corse kars B, koon 8 
cost kABt B, 8 
cotton kat-n B, kAt*n 8 
covenant ka? 'tnent B, kaT'eensent 8 
covey GOVT kaT't B, kari 8 
cotaard kau'ird B, kAU'ard 8 
cowardice kaur'diii B, kAii'ardis 8 
Cowper Kuu par D 
coy kai B, Laai 9 



coyness koo'tnts B, kAArnfli 8 

couch kautsh B, kAutsh 8 

cough kaf 0, D, B, kAf 8 

could kuud B, kud 8 

coulter kaal*tdr O, B, kAul'tar 8 

country kan'trt B, kan'tri 8 

couple kap'l B, 8 

courier kar'ier B, knuTjeer 8 

course koora B, F, 8 

court kuort 0, koort B, 8 

courtezan kartizffin* 0, kartizasn* B, 

kartizsen* 8 
cousin kaz'xi 0, kaz'm B, kaz*n 8 
creature krii'tar 0, kiiit'jar B, krii'tBhar 

8 
Crete Eriit 
crew kriu B, knrn 8 
crony kran-t B, kroo'ni 8 
croup krap B, kruuo 8 
croupade krapeed* B, kmupeed* 8 
crude kriud B, kruud 8 
cruise kriuz B, kruuz 8 
cuckold kQk'oidB, 8 
cuckow kakuu B, kokun* 8 
cucumber kaa'kamber 0, kaa*kambtr B, 

kAU'kamar 8 
cuirass kiurses* B, kia'rsBS 8 
cuirassier kiursM'iir B, 8 
culture kal'tior B, kaltshar 8 
cupboard kap'boord B, kab'ard 8 
czar zser B, zsBasr 8 

D 

damn dsem B, 8 

damosel dsBni'sel D, daBin'itl B, dnm*ztl 

8 
dance dsens B, 8 

danger dsen'dzhir B, dsesn'dzbar 8 
daughter 6 AA't9r D, dAA'ttr B, dAA'tar 8 
<foa/diifO, defB, dEfS 
deanery diin'rt B, diin'sri 8 
debauch dibAAtsh* B, 8 
debauehee deboshii' D, debasbii* B, 

deboosbii* 8 
debenture diben'tar B, diibEn'tshar 8 
debt det D, B, dst S 
decade dik'eed B, dek'sed 8 
deceit disiit* 0, B, 8 
deciiion disiz'jan B, diisizh'an 8 
decisive dinz'iT B, diisAi'StT 8 
deign deen D, B, 8 
deluge del'adsh B, del'iudzh 8 
dernier derniir* B, dsnijeer 8 
desert dbsakt dez'trt B, dez'Brt 8 
deserve dizaerv* dizerv* B, dizBrr 8 
despotic dtsppttk B, despAt'tk 8 
destroyed distraid' B, dtstrAdid* F, 

dtstrAAid' 8 
devU devl D, B, 8 
devious devtas B, dii'Tjas 8 
diamond dai'mand B, dAimand 8 
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different dtfrtnt B, difeennit 8 
diocesan ddiosis'SBn B, dAiAB'eessan S 
diphthong dtf'thaq B, dtp'thAq S 
dirffe dardzhii 0, dtrdsh B, dErdzh S 
diaeem d»8Bni' disern* B, daBrn* S 
discipline dtis'tpldin B, dtis'lplin 8 
diacomJU diskom'ftt B, dtskdm'ftt 8 
discourse dtskuun* (), drakoon B, 8 
dishabille dissbiil* B, diSHAAbiil* 8 
dishevelled dtsh^'lfd B, dtwhsr*! 8 
diverse dai'vers B, dAi'TBiB 8 
divorce ddiyuurs* 0, dtvon* B, dtvoon 8 
doU dul B, dool 8 
doUftd dulfal B, dool*M 8 
doll dalt B. dooli 8 
door door 0, B, 8 
drama drsem'SB B, dneffi'moe 8 
draught drAAt 0, draut B, drxut 8 
droll dral B, drool 8 
drollery dral ri B, drool'sri 8 
drought drout B, drAQt 8 
droughty draut* • B, drAU'ti 8 
drunken drak'ii B, draqk'n 8 
drunkenness drak'ntis B, draqk*imiii 8 
dwarf d^AAitf B, S 

E 

-M- (e, ii) as in xixth oentnrj, except 

in the words cited 
ebon Eb'an 8 
ebony ii'bant B 
£den lidcn 
Edinburgh Ed'inbaro D 
effigies ef'tdzhtz B, sfii'dzbeee 8 
eprt ef*art O, ef-ort B, sfoort 8 
effrontery cfran-tri B, Bfroon'teeri 8 
egotism ig*atizm B, ii'goottzm 8 
tfi =^ in veil^ either, key^ convey (ii) ? D 
eighth eeth B, eettb 8 
either ii'dhar 0, ei dher B, F, ii'dhar 8 
eleven ilevn 
encore aeqkoor* B, Aqkoor 8 
endeavour indii'Tar 0, ender'dr B, 

indsT'ar 8 
engross tngruus* 0, engros* B, tngrooe* 8 
enough enaf 0, D, B, eenaf* 8 
enow eniu B, eenAU* 8 
enpassant aeq'pffisfeq* B 
enrol enraul' B, tnrool* 8 
environ tnvdi'am 0, tnyAi'ran 8 
ere iir 0, S 

eremite er*mait B, sr'eemAit 8 
esehalot shaobt* B, shaBlAt* 8 
eschar sksr* B, Bskffir* 8 
eschew eshiu* B, Estshau* 8 
espalier espflelHir B, Espffil'JBr 8 
even iivn (), B, 8 

executor eksek-attr B, Bgzek'iuter 8 
executer eks'ikiuttr B 
exert egzert- B, 8 



exhaust eksAAit B, sksHAAst* 8 
exhort egZArt* B, sgxHAArt* 8 
exit egz'it B, sks'tt 8 
extreme ekstriim* O, ekstrim* B, 

ekstriim* 8 
eyre air B, eer 8 



fabrie fee-brtk B, teb-nk 8 

falchion fsl'shin B, fA4l*tsh8n 8 

falcon fAAl'kin B, fAAk*n 8 

farther ferdir B, feeaerdhBr 8 

farthing fsBser-din B, ffeierdhiq 8 

fasten rtest'n B, fSees-n 8 

fated feefl B, feetel 8 

father fsese'dhtr B, fse'dhB' 8 

fathom £Bed*am B, ftedb'em 8 

fatigue feetig* B, fsetiig* S 

fault fAAlt B, fAAt 8 

feodary f ii'dari O, f ii'deen' B, f ia*d»ri 8 

feofee fef-ii 0, f iif ii* B, fefii 8 

fetid fit-id B, fetid 8 

/«rfiu B/F, 8 

fewel fitt'il B, 8 

fierce fers B, fEn 8 

fire faiar 0, fair B, fAir 8 

first farst B, 8 

flagon fisg'tn D, B, fl»g*an 8 

flea flii O, B, 8 

flood flad 0, B 

flue flia B, fluu 8 

flook fliuk B, flunk 8 

flaunt flAAUt B, flsnt 8 

foU fauld B, foold 8 

foliage fal'jidsb B, foo'Uasdzh 8 

folio fal'jc B, foo'ljoo 8 

folk fak B, fook 8 

foot fat D, B, fiit 8 

force iiiurB 0, fars B, foors 8 

ford ferd 0, ford B, foord 8 

forge fuurdzh 0, fardsh B, foordib 8 

fork fArk B, f AArk 8 

form fuurm 0, f Arm B, fAArm 8 

forth iiiurth O, foorth B, S 

fought foot O, fAt B, fAAt 8 

f(ml foul B, fAul F, 8 

four ioor B, 8 

fourth iiiurth 0, foortb B, 8 

fragile frce'dzhil B, fmdzh'rl 8 

fragrant fr«a)*^tDt B, free'ment 8 

frequent adj fnk'Wtnt B, fhi'ktC'Eiit S 

friend friind 0, frend D, B, 8 

front front B, firAnt 8 

frost frASt B, 8 

/m« fill B, S 

fulsome fal'sam B, 8 

furniture, far-nttar 0, B, fariutihar 8 

further far-dir B, far'dbar 8 

fusil fiu-ztl B, f iuzii* 8 

future fiu'tar B, fiu'tahar S 
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G 

fgUani adj. ga&l'tnt 6, gsl'sent 8 
foOant n. ffselaent* B, S 
foUowt gsel-as B, S 
fooi (goal in O) dzheel O, B, S 
fop gaep B, S 

ftrdm gseirdn D, gaDser'din B, 8 

fot^e gteedzh D, gAAdsh B, geedzh 8 

^tian dzhen*shin B, dzen-tshaen 8 

Otorge dzhArdsh B, dzhAArdzh 8 

Okeni Gsnt D 

9k9st gunst O, goost B, 8 

pbious dzh<b*e8 B, gtb'as 8 

fOl dzhtl B, 8 

ft^gilzB, 8 

9irl gerl B, gBrI 8 

fM>e gliib O, B, 3 

fkdi eliid O, 8 

flu$ gliu B, 8 

fnat Dffit D, B, 8 

snow DAA D, B, S 

gold gnuld B, 8 

^ow gon D, B, gAn 8 

gomip g9s*ap O, gos*rp B, gAS'ip S 

^GM^e gaudzh O, gandzh S 

G^j^AGof D 

^w«rrf guurd O, gourd B, guard 8 

gattm gDvim B, gavarn S 

ffovemment govtrmint B, gayammEnt 8 

grand grsesend B, grsBnd 8 

grandeur grassend'Jdr B, green'dzhar 8 

grange greendzh D, 8 

grant graewnt B, 8 

gru9$ gnea B, S 

gruU griit O, greet B, 8 

free/ gneast B. grAAt 8 

gnteer groa-ir B, groo'sar 8 

yro«rp gruap B, 8 

growling gravliq 0, grovliq B, gTAV- 

liq S 
guerdon gwerden 0, gwET'dan 8 
guttural gat-iunl B, gat'iur»l 8 
ggmnattie giixm»a'tik B,dzhii]ma98'ttk8 



h — mute in honour, honourahUj herb, 

heir, honesty humble, D 
habitua/ Heebtt'iuil B, HSBbft inael 8 
haft useseft B, Hffift 8 
half HAAf (), H«aBf B, 8 
halfpenfij/ Hee'pmt B, Hee'pEni 8 
haUeliaah Hseliliu'dzhffi B, Hsleeluu'JSB 

8 
handkerehief Haend'ktrtshir B, Hffiq*- 

kBrtfihif S 
handsel iisen'sil B, C 
harlequin ufer'ltktn B, H8B8Br*lBldin 8 
hoite Heest D, B, S 
hoiUn uees-ta D, B, 8 



hauneh (uanch in 0), HAAnsh 0, B, 

HflBntoh 8 
haunt HAAnt B, HaBnt HAAnt S 
hautboy Hoo'boi B, Hoo'bAAi 8 
hearken Haerkn 0, HaBcer-kn B, 8 
heart Hasrt 0, Hsesert B, 8 
heaven hct'ii 0, D 
height Heet 0, B, UAit 8 
heinous uee'nas B, Hiinas 8 
heir eer 0, B, 8 
hemorrhoidi em'aroidz B, HEm'oorAAidf 

8 
her Har B, 8 
herb erb D, B, HErb 8 
herbage er'bidsh B, HBr*btdzb 8. 
herbal crbil B, KBrbsel 8 
here niir 0, B, 8 
heritable etHtU B, HErttaebl 8 
hero mro B, Hiiroo S 
heroine Hir'am B, UBr'oom 8 
heroism Hir*oizm B, Hsr'oWzm 8 
heron mr on B, HBm 8 
heterogeneal net'arogen-iael 0, Hct'ro- 

dzbin'jtl B, nst Erodzhii'njsl 8 
high Hai D, B, haI S 
hoard (hoed in O), Hard 0, Hoord B, 8 
Holborn Hoo bam 0, D 
hold Hould B, Hoold S 
Jioneet on'tst B, An'i'st 8 
honey Hon'i B, Hon*i S 
honour on'tr B, An-or 8 

host Host B, U006t B 

hostler ost'lfi* B, AS'lar 8 

hough Hof D, HAk S 

housewife naz'if B, Haz'wtf 8 

hovel Ha-vel (), hdvI B, haviI 8 

hover Havar 0, Movir B, HAvar 8 

huge Hiudsh B, niudzh S 

htonble amb'l D, Ham bl B, am bl S 

humor iu*mar B, 8 

huzza Hdzaeae* B, S 

hyena naiensB B, HAi;iin8e 8 



idiot id'jot B, td'jat 8 

impugn irapaq* B, impiun* 8 

incisive ins/z'iV B, insAi stv 8 

indict tndoit' B, indAit- S 

indictment indaifmcnt D 

injure in'dzhar B, S 

inspires tnspaiarz 0, tnspairz' B, in- 

spAirz- 8 
instead tnstiid B, instpd* S 
invalid adj. tnvael id B, S 
invalid n. invaeliid B, S 
inveigh invee* O, I'nvii* B, mTee* 8 
inveigle mvii'gl B, invwgl 8 
iron ai'orn 0, D, aim B, ai'am 8 
U «z B, S 
Isaae ;^'zek D 

69 
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itle 9il B. Ail S 
iistte fsiu B, is'shu S 
isthmtM «5t-ma8 B, is-mas 8 



Jam^a Dzbiimz 

jaunt dzViJcsent B, dzhaeiit S 

Japan dzheepaen* B, dzheeDaen* S 

Jeopardy dzhepardi 0, dzhepirdi B, 

dzhED'ardi S 
jewel dztiuu-il B, S 
John Dzhan J 

join dzhaiu 0, dzhoin B, dzhAin S 
joint dzhaint 0, dzhoint B, dzhAint S 
jointure dzhoin tar B, dzhAAin'tehar S 
JohJoU dzhaul B, dzhool 8 
jolt dzhoult B, dzhoolt 8 
jostle dzliAs-l B, S 
juice dzhuiis B, 8 

juncture dzhoqk tar B, dzhaqk'tshar 8 
June Dzhuun B, 8 
juetle dzhasi B, dzhAS'l 8 

kali kee-loi B, kee-li 8 
key kii 0, B, 8 
kiln kil 0. D, B, 8 
knave necv B, F, 8 
knoll nool naul 0, baI 8 



lanch lAAnsh 0, Ifleajnsh B, Irontsli 8 
language lieq'wtdsh B, leeq-wedzh F, 

IsBqgwidzh S 
lath la?th B, Ifeccth 8 
laudanum lAAdmam B, I Ad senam 8 
laugh la?f O, D. lajcef B, laef 8 
laundry landry la?8Bn-dri B, Iffindri 8 
laurel 1a at A B, Ur-il 8 
learning licjrrniq B, larn-i'q F, lErn'iq 8 
levee levii B, IkvI S 
lecture lek tar 0, lekt'jar B, lEktehar 8 
leeward liiwArd B, liu'ard 8 
leieitre leezhar 0, leczjar B, lezh-ur F, 

lii-zhar S 
leopard lepard 0, Icp'ird B, lEp-ard 8 
letsee (leassee in 0) liisii* 0, Icsii* B, 8 
lessor (LEA8S0U in 0) liisor* 0, Ies-ai 8 
listen lis-n B, S 
lieutenant liiuten'ajnt 0, littten'i'nt B, 

liftEn'funt S 
loath Uth B, looth 8 
loathe loodh B, 8 
loin loin O, bin B, lAAin 8 
London Lon-an B 
lost last B, lAst S 
lovgh lof 0, Uk S 
lustring liu'str/q B, liut'str/q 8 



M 

machine maeshiin- D, B, S 

magazine maegiBziia* 0, B, 8 

malign mslain B, mielAiii' 8 

malkin mAAlkm B, mAA-kin 8 

mall niAAL B, mocl 8 

malmsey mmBTosi B, insB»iii*zi 8 

maniac msenai'ck B, mee*nj©k 8 

mare meear 0, meer B, 8 

marine mfleriin- B, 8 vi u 

mareschal mser-shael D, mfiBr'shil B, 

mjeaersbael 8 
manger roAAn'dzhar 0, meen'dxliff B, 

meen'dzhar 8 
mantua meen-ta B, moBn'tcB 8 
many maen'j B, mEni 8 
marchioness maDtertshJonis B, in»8Er- 

ttibanis 8 
marriage mmridzh. D, B, S 
mash (mkash in 0) miish 0, m»sh B, S 
tnass ma» B, 8 
meaeoek mii kak 0, miikAk 8 
tnedieine medsm 0, B, S 
mediocrity midjiak'ntt B, meedzhAk*- 
riti8 ... 

memoir mimoir B, mceinAAir mu*- 
mwAAr 8 

fnere miir 0, B, mcer 8 

miniature mtn-ieetiur B, mtn-itsbar S 

minister min-isttr B, min'tttar 8 

minute adj. mainiut* B, miniut* 8 

minute n. rain-at B, in»n*tt 8 

misery mtzTi B, mtz*ari S ^ 

misprision mtsprtz-an B, mtspmli-an S 

mistress mts'tris B, 8 

moil mail 0, mail B, mAAil S 

moiety moo'iti B, mAAi*eeti 8 

Monday Mandi B, Man-dee S 

Monmouth Manmath D 

monsieur mon'siur B 

moor moot 0» B, 8 

more mooar 0, moor, 8 

most muust 0, mast B, moost B 

mould mould B, moold 8 

motdt mault B, moolt B 

move mav muuv 0, muuv D, B, 8 

mow n. mou B, mAU 8 

mushroom mash-ruun B, maslmram S 

N 

natural nait iurA B, naiturael F, wetdi- 

arEl S 
nature nee-tar 0, neetjar B, nee'tshar S 
navy nevt B, neevn 8 
neigh nii B, nee 8 

neighbour nec'bar 0, B, 8 .. ,, « 

neither ncedher (), naidbir B, nii'dberS 
new niu B, nuu F, niu 8 
nuneio nen-sbo B, nan-sboo 8 [° 

«t#p/w/nap-8bajl 0, nap'shil B, nap-sh* 
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>bln*dzh* D, ablaidsh* obliidsli* B 
Aidzh* oobliidzh* 8 
f obliik- B, oobUik S 
f abnin* 0, B, Absun* 8 
m okeez'jan B, Akee-zhan 8 

[), B, AT 8 

:j,Af8 

O, oil B, aaU S 

mi aint-ment 0, oint'mtnt B, 
it-msnt S 
woB B, wAns 8 

won D, wffin B, wan F, WAn 8 
td wfen>di-td B, wAii'Aid S 
f wsnnts B, WAnnts 8 
ra'Jdn B, S 
a*l« B, ooii'li 8 
Ard'jtl B, AAT'djsl 8 
•Q'zel 0, au'sil B, uu'zl 8 
jir B, AAi'ar 8 
»'jt8 B, oojn* 8 



pAAiD 0, pcDflBlm B, p»sm 8 

pAAl'Zt B, DAAl'zi S 

ment psBsr-ftment D, pseserltmint 
MBsrlimEnt 8 
paestB, F, 8 
pec'tint B, pa&t'Ent 8 
M peetentii* B, psctEntii' 8 
«peth B, 8 

fparfit D, perfet B, parfekt F, 
tiki 8 

pt4»y perem'tart B, pEr*Erotdri 8 
ti*H parfek'shan D, B, pBrfsk*- 
nS 

r/y perftth' B, pErfEktli 8 
m parfArm* B, F, pBifAArm* 8 
^ periwtg B, psriwig S 
■€ per'dzbar B, 8 

te pcrraBrs* perYcre' B, pErvETS' 8 
i peiTffirt pervert B, pisrvErt' 8 
pestl B, pEstl 8 
pit'sl B, pEt'ffil 8 
I pit'serd d, poe*to(Brd S 
nx fflfl'icqks U, fee'laoqks 8 
loh Feero D 

ophy faiJafl'aft B, filAB'Af i 8 
n fliim D, flem B, 8 
iston floodzbts'tan B, fLoogis'toon 8 
tis tiz'tz B, fthAi'siiB S 
t paiaez'S B, pi;9ez'(e S 
V pik'tar 0, pikt jar B, ptk'tsbar 8 
iirB, 8 

piin O, pen piin B, pEra 8 
n B, pin 8 

•d pleekflDflerd' B, plaskaeacrd* 8 
»leet B, S 
tit O, B, 8 
pkm By pUa 8 



point paint 0, point B, pAAint 8 
poUon pai'zn 0, poiz'an B, pAAi'zn 8 
poliee poHis B, pooliis* S 
poU pool paul 0, pool B, 8 
pomegrafMte pamgnBU'et 0, poomgreBn*- 

eet B, pAm^rsen'Et S 
pommel pam*el D, pam'tl B, 8 
pomp pAmp B, 8 
poniard poin'Jird B, pAQ'Jsrd 8 
poor i^oat 0, pnur B, 8 
poreh poorteh B, 8 

porpoise porpoiz por'pas B, pAAr'pas 8 
port paurt 0, port B, poort S 
poet puust 0, post B, poost B 
posture poet'iur B, p\AS'tshar 8 
pother padh'ir B, piadhar B 
poultice paultts 0, poul'tts B, pool'ttlB 8 
poultry paul'tri 0, poul'trt B, pool'tri 8 
pour paur 

precise prisaiz' B, priisAis* S 
premier prem iir B, prEm'jiir 8 
prescience pris'aiins B, prii'shBas S 
pretty pret'i B, pnti 8 
process pros'cs B, prAS'is 8 
pro/?/!* proofail* B, proof iil* S 
prologue prol'og 0, B, prAlag 8 
prove prav pruuv 0, pruuv D, B, 8 
prowl proaf B. prAuI 8 
prude priud B, pruud S 
psalm 8AAm 0« saafem B, 8 
ptisan tai'saen B. ttzaen* 8 
pudding pud'tn B, pudtq 8 
puisne piu'izn B. piu'ni 8 
pumice piu mts B, 8 
pure piuar 0» piur B, 8 
pursue parsiu' B, 8 

pursuivant pdr'stTacnt B, par'swivsnt S 
push push B, 8 
put pat B, put 8 

Q 

quadrangleVweedrfsq;g'\ B^kwaedrseq-gl 

quadrant kwee'dncnt B, kwee'drEnt 8 

quadrille kwcc'dnl B, ksedrtl* S 

quadruped kwsed'riuped B, 8 

qu^f kwsef B, 8 

quality kwselitt B, kwcDl*»ti, kwAl'tti 

persons of high ratik^ 8 
qualm kt^AAm 0, kwAAlm B« kwaesam S 
quandary kwsen'deeri B, kwAndee-ri S 
quantity kwsDntiti B, kwsen't»ti 8 
quantum kwasa'tam B, S 
qunrrell kwaDr'il B, kwAfil 8 
quarry kwaor't B, kwAi'i 8 
quart kwAArt B, S 
quarter kwAAr*t«r B, kwAAftar 8 
quash kwAAsh B, kwAsh 8 
quarto kwter to B, kwccsertoo 8 
qiMtrain kwAA'treen B, kwAAr'tnn 3 
quay kii 0, kwee B, kee 8 
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quean kwin B, kween S 

queen kwiin B, S 

question kwest'jan B, ktrcs'tshan F, 

kwES'tshan S 
quire kair B, kwAir 8 
quoif koif B, kwA\if S 
quoit kait B, kwAAit S 
quoth kwoth B, kooth S 

R 

roi^out reeguu' B, rseguu* 8 

raillery reeUri B, rsel-Eri S 

raisin reezn 0, reo'sin B, ree'zn S 

rant rseaent B, rsDiit 8 

rapier rec'piir B, reo'pjiir S 

rapine rseflB'pm B» rapp-m S 

rapture rseptiur B, neptshar 8 

ratio rajsh'D B, ree-shoo 8 

reason reczon B, rii-zn S 

receipt reseet* resiit* 0, risiit* B, riisiit* 

S 
recipe res'ipi B, rEsipee 8 
reiffn reeu O, B, 8 
rein reen 0, B, 8 
renard rena'ajrd* B, rEn-Erd S 
retidevous ren-divuuz B, rAn-deovuu 8 
rere riiar 0, reer B 

r^erved ristervid riservid B, rizErrd* 8 
resin rez'in B, 8 
resource risours* B, riisuurs- S 
revert rivaerf rivert* B, rivErt- S 
ribband nb'»n D, nl)®!! B, rtb-m S 
rigging rigt'n B, riff-tq S 
roquelaure rok'eloo B, rAk'loo 8 
roll Too\ raul 0, raul B, rool S 
romance roomsens" B, S 
Rome Ruum Ram O, Ruum B 
ronion roiiJan B, rAnjan S 
rost ruust 

rouge raudzli 0, roudsh B, ruuzh S 
rough raf 0, D, B, S 
rule riul B, ruul S 
ruse riuz B 
rustle ras'l B, S 
ruth rath B, ruutb S 

s 

saffron sfcfani 0, D, B, scof-ran S 

salmon saa raon 0, ssDm-an D, B, S 

salt saaU B, S 

salve 8AAV O, swicv B, sa4v S 

sausage 88Ba)"8jdsh B, sajs idzh S 

j^a/cfskAAld D. By S 

scarce skcrs 0, skcers B, skEre S 

scath skaeth, B, skceth S 

scene siin 0, B, S 

sceptic skept/k D, B, skEp'tilt S 

schedule seiiiul B, sEdzh'Uul S 

scheme skiiiu 0, B, S 

schism itzm D, B, S 



scoff skot B, skAf S 

seold skould B, skoold S 

scotch skootsh skatsh B, skAtsli S 

scrivener skrivnar O 

scroll skrool skraul O, skroul B, skrool S 

scourge skardzh (), skoordsh B, skardzh S 

serutaire skriutoor B, skniutoor S 

sea sii 0, B, S 

seamstress siim'strtis B, sems'trts S 

scarce sers B 

seize siiz 0^ B, S 

sensuous sen'siuas B, SEii'shaas S 

serene siriin* B, F 

sergeant ssDr'dzhtnt B, ss&serdzhsnt S 

servant sffir'vint ser'vint B, sBT'Tsnt S 

severe siviir* 0, B, S 

sew siu did sow 0, boo does sew B, S 

sewer shoor B, siu'ar waiter^ sheer 

watercourse^ soo'ar one who sews S 
shall sbAAlt B, shselt S 
shawm (sHALM in O), shAAM (), B, S 
shepherd sheptrd B, shEp'ard S 
sherd sheerd B, shErd S 
shew shiu did show 0, shoo does show B, 8 
shire shiir 0, B, shAir S 
shirt shart B, S 
shoe shuu B, S 

shorn shuum 0, sbArn B, shAAm S 
short shArt B, shAArt S 
should shuud B, shud S 
shoulder shauldar O, shauld-ir B, 

shool'dar S 
shrew shriu 0, ahriu B, shruu S 
sigh saith, brfter sal B, saIh S 
sick sik B, 8tk S 
sign sain D, B, sAin B 
signior Bii'niar D 
signiorg sen-jort B, sin'Joori S 
sin sin B, sni S 
since sins B, S 
sirocco sairok'o B, sirAk'oo S 
sirrah swr se 0, sar aj B, ssertB S 
sirup sir*ap B. sar'ap S 
sixth Sfkst B, siksth S 
skeleton (sceleton im D), skeVetan D, 

skel-itan B. skEl'itan S 
slander sliuaen-dir B, shea'dar S 
slant sltcsent B, slscnt S 
sleight slait B, si Ait S 
slough slaf- B. sIau S 
sloven slav tn B, slavn S 
smoiildtring snjoul*d»r»q B, smool'dsnqS 
sojourn soo'dzbarn B, S 
sold sauld B, s/^old S 
solder sAd ir B, SAdar S 
soldier sjuld-Jtr B, sool'dzhar S 
sonata sauce* tts B« soouee*t» S 
soot sat D, B, S 
sootiness sat'ints B, sat'lncB S 
sootg sat't B, suu'ti S 
soul sool B, S 
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«%#obIHdzli* D, oblaidsh- obliidsli- B 

MbLudzh* 0obliidzh* S 
0«%w 9bUik* B, ooblAik 8 
9homt dbsiin* O, B, Abeiin* 8 
oceatiom akeei-jan B, Akee^zban 8 
©/or D, B, AT S 

•/0fC,AfS 

«/ al 0, oil B, aaU S 

omtaunt dint-ment O, oint'xntnt B, 

AAintlDEIlt S 
M€$ MWOA B, WAI18 8 

Mf an w»n D, waen B, wan F, wad S 

^m-eyed wsBn-aifd B, WAn*Aid S 

mtmta wseants B, WAnniis 8 

Oftian 911'Jdn B, 8 

«/jr cm-li B, oon'li S 

«r4eal Ard'jtl B, AAr'djssl 8 

9md aazel O, on-sil B, uuil 8 

•jw ojir B, AAi-ar 8 

»f*i oo'jts B, ooJtB- S 



p^ht pAAm O, pceselm B, ps&ffim S 

p^ PaaIzi B, DAAl-zi 8 

ptrliament pffiser-Itmeiit D, pffiffirltmmt 

B, pseseHimKnt 8 
^MwrfpcstB, F, 8 
Patent pee-tint B, prot'Ent 8 
P^tenUe petentii* B, pastEntii* 8 
JwM paeaeth B, 8 
Pfrfeet p9rf it D, perfct B, parfekt F, 

pKT'ftkfc 8 

fftmptory perem'tori B, pBTEnitdri 8 
pfrfettion parfek'shan D, B, psrfEk'- 

shan 3 
f«rfe€tly perfittf B, pErfBktli S 
p^orm parfAnn* B, F, pEifAAnn* S 
ptTwig per-iwtg B, pEriwig S 
P^rptrt per-dzbar B, S 
pt/^erse pervsere* pervew B, pBrvBrs* 8 
pfrwert pervert penrert B, purrErt* 8 
petUe pestl B, pBstl S 
P9t«l pifsel B, pEt 8b1 S 
P«tard pit'serd B, pe©*tae©rd S 
phaianx fsel'saqks B, fee'lseqks S 
P&arooA Feero D 
philosophy fdilas'dfi B, filAS'Af i 8 
phiegm fliim D, flem B, S 
phiogislon fioodzhis'ton B, floogts'toon S 
i^A/Aim ttztiz B, fthAi'Biis S 
piazza paiaez'se B, pijaez'as S 
jnWire ptk'tar O, ptkt Jar B, piVtsbar S 
pier piir B, 8 

piereg piira O, pen piirs B, psrs S 
pin pin B, pin 8 

pi^eard pleeksesrd* B, plskaeserd* S 
^it pleet B, 8 
pUa plii O, B, 8 
ptough pl9a B, pUa 8 



point paint 0, paint B, pAAint S 
poiton pai'zn 0, poiz'an B, pAAi'zn S 
police poHifl B, pooliis* S 
poU pool panl 0, pool B, 8 
pomegranate pamgnen'el 0, poomgnen** 

eet B, pAmffraen-Et S 
pommel pam*el D, pam-tl B, 8 
pomp pAmp B, 8 
poniard poin'Jird B, pAn'JBrd S 
poor poor 0, puur B, 8 
poreh poortsb B, S 

porpoise porpoiz par-pas B, pAAT'pas 8 
port paurt 0, port B, poort S 
post paost O, past B, poost B 
posture past'ior B, p^AS'tshar 8 
pother iK»db*ir B, padh'ar B 
poultice paultts 0, paal-tis B, pool'ttiB S 
poultry paal'tn' 0, paultrt B, pooltri 8 
pour panr 

precise prisaiz' B, priisAis* 8 
premier prem iir B, prEm-jiir 8 
prescience pris'aitns B, prii'shflns 8 
pretty pr«t'» B, pn'ti S 
process pras'es B, prAS'is 8 
proJUe proofail* B, proof ill* 8 
prologue prol'Dg 0, B, prAlag 8 
prope prav pruny 0, pruuv D, B, S 
prowl pipul B, prAul S 
prude priud B, pmud S 
psalm SAAm 0, sadsem B, 8 
ptisan tai*88Bn B. ttzson* S 
pudding pud'tn B, pud'iq 8 
puisne piu'izn B, pm'ni 8 
pumiee piumts B, 8 
pure piuar 0, piar B, 8 
pursue parsiu' B, S 

jnsrsuivant ^^rsiYSdnt B, par'swivsnt 8 
push push % 8 
put pat By put 8 

Q 

quadranglekweedrjBQ'g*! B^kwaedneqel 

8 
quadrant kwee'dnent B, kwee'drsnt 8 
quadrille kwee'drtl B, kaedrtl* 8 
quadruped kwaed'riuped B, 8 
qwtf kwaef B, 8 
quality kwffiltt* B, kwaDl'iti, kwAl'tti 

persons of high rank^ 8 
qualm ktrAAm 0, kwAAlm B, kwaBsem S 
quandary kwaen'deeri B, kwAndeeri S • 
quantity kwaentitt B, kwaDn'ttti 8 
quantum kwaen'tam B, S 
quarrell kwffir*il B, kwAr-il 8 
quarry kwsor't B, kwAr-i 8 
quart kwAArt B, S 
quarter kwAArtir B, kwAAr'tar 8 
quash kwAAsb B, kwAsh 8 
quarto kwaer ta B, kwaeasrtoo 8 
quatrain kwAA'treen B. kwAAftrtn S 
quay kii 0, kwee B, kee 8 
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quean kwin B, kween S 

queen kwiin B, S 

question kwest'jdn B, kurefl'tshdn F, 

kwES'tshdn S 
quire kair B, kwAir S 
quoif koif B, kwAAif S 
quoit kait B, kwAAit S 
quoth kwath B, k<K>tli S 

B 

ragout rce^u* B. r»ffuu* S 

raillery ree-h'ri B, ncTEri S 

raisin recz'n 0, reo'sin B, ree'zn S 

rant ncicat B, reent S 

rapier rec-piir B, recpjiir S 

rapine rffiJB-pin B» ra»p*m S 

rapture ncp-tiur B, nepUbar S 

ratio roish'O B, ree'shoo S 

reason ree'zan B, rii-zu S 

receipt resect* resiit* 0, risiit* B, riisiit* 

S 
recipe res'tpt B, rEsipee S 
reign rceu O, B, S 
rein reeu 0, B, S 
renard rena»a;rd- B, rEn*Erd S 
rendevous ren-divuuz B, rAU'deevuu 8 
rere riiar 0, recr B 

reserved risffirvid riservtd B, rizErvd* 8 
resin rez'in B, S 
resource risoure* B, riisuurs' S 
revert rivaTf rivert* B, rivErt* S 
ribband rib'iu D, ri'b'ajn B, Yib'in S 
rigging li^in B, riff-iq S 
roquelaurt rok'cloo B, faIc'Ioo S 
roll TooY rdul 0, raul B, xuoX S 
romance roomucns* B, S 
Rome Ruam Ram O, Ruum B 
roftion roiijan B, rAiiJon S 
rost must 

rouge raudzh 0, roudsh B, ruuzh S 
rough raf 0, D, B S 
rule riul B, ruul S 
ruse riuz B 
rustle ros'l B, S 
ruth rath B, ruuth S 

S 

saffron sfcfarn 0, D, B, scefTan S 

salmon SAA'mon 0, sscm-an D, B, S 

salt saaU B, S 

salve 8 AAV O, sscicv B, ga»lT S 

sausage sffiws/dsh B. sius tdzh S 

scald skAAld D, B, S 

scarce skord 0, skecrK B. skErs S 

scath Bkicth, B, skeeth S 

scene siin 0, B, S 

sceptic skept/k D, B, ftkEp'tik S 

schedule sediul B, sEdzh'Uul S 

scheme skiiiu 0, B, S 

schism stzm D, B, S 



scoff sVof B, skAf S 

scold skaold B, skoold S 

scotch skootsh skotsh B, ikAtsh S 

serivener skrtT'nar O 

scroll skrool skraal O, skraul B, skrool S 

scourge skardzh 0, skoordsh B, diardzh S 

scrutaire skriutoor B, skmutoor S 

sea sii 0, B, S 

seatnstress siim'strrs B, Bems'tru S 

scarce sen B 

seize siiz 0, B, S 

sensuous scn'siuas B, ssn'sliuas S 

serene siriin* B, F 

sergeant sser'dzhmt B, sseaer-dzhfent S 

servant sscr'Tiut ser'vint B, sEr'Tsnt S 

severe siviir* 0, B, S 

sew siu did sow 0, 800 does sew B, S 

sewer sboor B, siu'ar waiter^ shMT 

watercourse^ soo'ar one who sews S 
shalt sbAAlt B, Bhselt S 
shawm (sualm in O), sHaam O, B, S 
shepherd sbepird B, BbEp'ard S 
sherd sbeerd B, sliErd S 
she^c shiu did show 0, t\\oo does show B,S 
shire nbiir (), B, shAir S 
shirt sbart B, S 
shoe shuu B, S 

shorn sbuuni O, sliArn B, shAArn S 
short sbArt B, sbAArt S 
should sbuud B« sbud S 
shoulder sbaul'dar O, shaald'ir B, 

shool'dar S 
shrew sbriu 0, shriu B, shruu S 
sigh saitb, better sui B, saIh S 
sick sik B, stk S 
sign sain D, B, sAin B 
sif/nior sii'nior D 
signiory scn'jart B, stn'Joori S 
sin sin B, s/ii S 
since sins B, S 
sirocco s,)irDk*a B, sirAk'oo S 
sirrah saer ffi 0, sar a? B, sserie S 
sirup SI rap B. sar-op S 
sixth s/kst B, RikKtb S 
skeltton (sceleton tw D), skel'etan D, 

skel'ttan B, skEl'itan S 
slander sliesen'dir B, sluiu'dar S 
slant slfCflDnt B, slanit S 
sleight siait B, si Ait S 
slough slaf* B. sIau S 
sloven slav'tn B, Klavn S 
smouldtring sniaul'dirtq B, imool'dsriqS 
sojourn soo'dzbarn B, S 
soUl sould B, s<>old S 
solder sAdir B, SAdar S 
soldier sould* Jtr B, sool'dzhar S 
sonata sance'ts B, 8<waee*tffi S 
soot s<>t D, B, S 
sootiness sat* id is B, Bat'ints S 
sooty sat' I B« suu'ti S 
soul Bool B, S 
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tNtt gmis By IA118 S 

mdktrlf sadhtrU B, sadh^orli S 

mnreifn lOT-areen D, BdT-rtn B, 
nriTEn S 

iphfft dm O, B, 8 

ipmtt spoiet* B, S 

spart spuort O, spooii B, S 

tqiui skweb B, skwAb S 

$piMle skwaebl B, skwAbl S 

spmirom twee-dron B, skwAA'dran S 

tqmdidskwvl'id B, skwAlvd S 

tfuahr skwee'lar B 

tpunder 8kwAAn*d^ B, skwAn'dar 8 

•pmh ^wAAsh B, skwAsh 8 

s^uirra skwirtl B, ekwBrtl 8 

tUfg^t B, S 

•tea i^4k B, 8 

timi€k BtAAnsh O, staesensb B, Btentsh S 

tHUit9 stai-Ieto B, sttlstoo 8 

Omaeh itam-iek B, stom'dk 8 

timaeher stamnelshdr D, Btom'seUbtr 
B, 6t»ii*»dzbdr 8 

itoM^ stand B,6tQdF, 8 

<<OMr st3>T*9r O 

^rw^ steeendzh D, ttreendah B, 
stzeendib 8 

ttranger iteAAndxbar O, Btreendihir 
B, itreendsh'sr S 

^y«ffgtr9iil B, strool S 

nUQe iat-1 D, B, sabtil S 

mkltK^l S 

ifdim sod'o B, sad'tn S 

mierific siudotfrif'ik B, sbiradMn'f'ik S 

i^ofMif ria-ddTM B, Bbnu'doorafl S 

pm shim B, sua S 

met shuQ'ffi B, S 

nutf diim'tU' B, sbiiii'fti S 

mgv sbuu'gtr B, sbug'or S 

udeidi sbmi'tBdid B, sbuu isAid S 

ntit shuut B, suut S 

ndtMe Bbniit'tbl B, saut'Ebl S 

swfoswiit S 

mUor shnut'or B, suu-tor S 

fmtreu shaairtis B, sua-trts S 

SmUU^f Sandi B 

mper-- siu'pir- B, sbuu'pBr- S 

ntptrMe au-pinbl B, shuu-pBrBbl S 

titperb nnperb* B, sbaupErb* S 

tuperior smpir'tar B, BbuupiiTwr S 

mptmal siaper ml B, sbuapEriiEl S 

tupme Biupam* B, sbau'pAin n, 

shanpAUi* adj. S 
ntpinity Biupai-niti B, sbunpm-Ai S 
imppart^ Bdpuurt* O, Bapoort* B, S 
mpra- sicpri- B, Bbau'pTSB- S 
supremacy fiaprii*mat B, shQaprEm'SBsi 

S 
tMpreme giupriiiii" O, B, sbwipriim' S 
$ur9l siarti B, BbnuTSBl S 
tnranet sin'rins B, sbua'rEns S 
twr9 sbaar B, S 



iuriout sdrtout* B, Bortout* S 

future sbnu'tar B, sbua-tahar S 

iwab sweb B, swAb S 

twaddh Bwsd 1 B, BWAd'l S 

tuHig swaeg B, S 

iwaUow BWAA'loo B, bwaX'oo S 

8wam Bwsm B, S 

•M^omp swAAinp Bf swAmp S 

swan BWAAn B, swaii S 

twap BWAAp B, SWAP S 

iUHN^ BWAArd B, S 
itparm swaatdi B, S 
ttoarth BWAAith B, S 
twath swAAsh B, swAsh S 
ttcath BWffitb B 
$tpear sweer 0, B, S 
iUHxm sunn D, B, S 
awarm swAkim B, S 



tabard tee'bs&rd B 

talk tAAk B, S 

task tsesk B, S 

^ tii 0, B, S 

tear y. teer 0, S 

tenet tin*et B, tii'DBt S 

tenable tin'tbl B, tii'n»bl S 

tew Ha B 

their dbeer 0, B, S 

there dbeer 0, B, S 

theee dbiiz 0, B, S 

thought tboot 0, tbAt B, tbAAt S 

thousand tbeu'Zdnd 0, tbAU'zand F 

threepence tbrtp'iiiB B, tbnp'Biis S 

threepenny tbrtp'im B, thrtp'Biii S 

-tial =■ •shsel 

-tiate B -sbeet 

'turn =■ -shan 

tiesue iiB'm B, tisb'U S 

toU teU 

toUet toi'ltt B, tAAi-lrt S 

told tould B, toold S 

toUiooX taol 0, totd B, tool S 

tomb taum B, S 

toneure ton'siur B, tAn'sbar S 

torn tnum 0, tArn B, toom S 

touch teutsh 0, tetsb B, S 

touffh taf a, D, B, S 

tour tanr B, tuor S 

toi^ tuupii* B, S 

tournament tam'emtnt B, taur'naemBnt 

S 
toumay tar*nee B, taor'nee S 
toute touz B, tAuz S 
transient tnenz'Jint B, trsDn'sbBtit S 
trencher tren-sbtr B, trBn'tsbar S 
troll traul B, trool S 
trough trof 0, D, B, trAf S 
true triu B, trnu F, S 
truth truuth B, S 
tueeday tiuz'dt B, tsbuoz'dee S 
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tulip tiu'lip B, tshuulip S 
tumid tiu'mid B, tshuu'mtd S 
twnour tiu'mdr 6, tohuu-mar S 
tumult tiu-malt B, tshuu'malt S 
tutu tiun B, tshuun S 
tutor tiu'tar B, tshuu'tdr S 
tyratU tdi'rint B, tAi'reent S 
twelvemonth twelmdnth B, twBl'mantli 

S 
twelvepence twel'pf'ns B, twEl'pEns S 
twelvepenny twel'peni B, tWEl'pEni S 
twopence tap'pins B, tap'dns S 
typify tai-pifai B, tip*iti S 
tyrannize tdirseaaiz B, tEfasnAiz S 
tyrannou* tdi'nenas B, tEr*»iids S 
tyranny tir'seni B, ter'seni S 

u 

union iun jan B, S 

unlearned anlteteru'td B, anlsernd* F, 

anler'iiid S 
untrue dotruu' B, S 
uphold apuauld* B, apnoold S 
usquebauyh askibAA* B, askweebaoaD* S 
usual iuz'Jtl B, iuzliuEl S 
usurer iu'zartr B, iu'zbarar S 
usurious iuziurtas B, iuzhuuTjas S 
uiury iuz'art B, iu'zharii S 



vacuous vcekiuas B, viek'iuas S 

valet viel-it B, vtel'Et taI'E S 

Vaughan Vaaii D 

vein veen 0, B, S 

venisott ven zan O, D, TEa'tsan S 

verdict ver'dtkt D, ver'dit B, vEr'diltt S 

verjuice vair'dzhuus B, ?er*dzhuus S 

vei-micelli vermtsel'* B, VErmttshElii S 

vicious vii'shaa B, S 

victualler vit'lar D, vit'hr B, vtflar S 

victuals Tit'lz D, B, S 

village vil'rdsh B, Ttl'odzhF, ?»l*tdzh S 

villain vil tu B, Til-en F, vil-En S 

virile vai-rail B, vaItaU S 

virility vairil'itt B 

virtue vtrtiu B, vEr'tshuu S 

viscount Tdi-kaunt B, VAi'kAunt S 

voyage voo'tdsh B, VAAi'rdzh S 

w 

wabble wajb'l B, WAb'l S 

wad wted H, wAd S 

waft wajft B, S 

waft age WAAf'tidsh B, Wffif'tEdzh S 

wainscot woii'skat 0, ween'skot B, 

WEirskat S 
walk wAAk B, S 
wallop \sdd\ ap B, WAlap S 



wallow ivscl'oo 6, waI'oo S 

walnut WAAl-nat B, S 

wan wscn B, S 

wemd wasnd B, WAnd S 

wander wAAn-dtr B, wAii'dar S 

want wAAnt B, WAnt S 

wanton WAAntan B, WAn'tdii S 

war WAAT 0, B, S 

ward WAArd 0, B, S 

warm WAArm 0, B, S 

warn WAAru 0, B, S 

warrant WAATtnt B, WATEnt S 

warren WAr*cn 0, waat'ih B, wArin S 

was WAAZ B, WAZ S 

wash WAAsh B, wAsh S 
wasp WAAfip 6, wssp S 

wast WAASt B, WASt S 

waste weest D, B, S 

watch WAtsh 0, WAAtsli B, WAtsh S 

water WAAtar 0, D, WAA*ti'r B, WAA'tar 

S 
wattle W8Bt*l B, WAt*l S 
weapon wiip'n 0, B, WEp*n S 
wear weer 0, B, S 
Wedfiesday "Wcnz-dee D, "Wenx-di B, 

"Wenz'dee S 
weight weet 0, B, S 
were weer 0, wer B, war S 
where wheer 0, B, S 
whistU whts'l B, S 
who HUU B, S 
whole whool B, F, nool S 
whom Haum B, S 
whore uoor 0, B, Huar S 
whose Hunz B, S 
why whai B, hwaI S 
windpipe wingpaip B, WAind'pAi'p S 
windlass win'fns B, wm'lEs S 
windmill wth'mtl B, WAind'mtl S 
withhold wtthHaold* B, withuoold S 
wold woold B, S 
tw// wuulf 0, B, wulf S 
woman wam'sen 0, wam'tii B, wiim*dn S 
womb woom D, wuum B, S 
women wtm'tn B, S 
won wan B, WAn S 
wont wont B, wunt S 
woo wun B, S 

word wuurd ward 0, ward B, S 
work wuurk wark O, wark II, S 
world wuurld warld 0, warld B, S 
worm wuurm warm 0, warm B, S 
worry wnrt 0, war'i B, S 
worship wur-shtp 0, war-shtp B, S 
worst wuurst waret 0, woorst B, waret S 
worsted wuur'sted war'sted O, warsUd 

B, wus'ttd S 
wort wart 0, B, S 
worth wunrth warth 0, B, S 
would wnud B, uold F, wud S 
vfound waund O, B, wuund S 
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vnik TAAth 0, neffith B, rAAtb S 
wratie res'l B. rBS'l S 
•prw^iU root O, rAt B, rAAt S 

Y 

pttkt JAAt B, JAt S 

ffes m O, /ee B, S 

yMm jiirn O, /em B, jsm S 

y«ai< Jest B 



yelk jelk B, jook S 

ff€oman /am -sen 0, jem*8en B, /Ein'an S 

yei jes B, jm S 

yuldjiM B, S 

yo/J& jolk B, took S 

yii/# Jttol B 

Z 

sm/o/ zii'lat 0, zel'ot B, zEl-at S 
uniik zin'tth B, zii'ntth S 



Sblbct Rhtmbs of thb EiouTEBMTu Centtibt. 

The following rhymes from poets of the xvin th century have 
been collected from Walker and Prof. Haldeman (suprii p. 1035). 
The names and dates of the writers are : 



Beattie 

Broome 

Cburehm 

Cotton 

Cowper 

Crox&ll 

Danrio 

Ensden 



1735—1803 
1689—1746 
1731—1764 
1707—1788 
1731—1800 

d. 1752 
1731—1802 

d. 1730 



Falconer 1730—1769 

Fenton 1683—1730 

Gay 1688—1732 

Gifford 1757—1826 

Goldsmith 1728—1774 

Gray 1716—1771 

Hoole 1727—1803 

Johofioa 1709—1781 



Lyttelton 

£. Moore 

Pope 

Smollett 

Somenrille 

TickeU 

Warton 

Watts 



1709—1773 
1712—1767 
1688-1744 
1721—1771 
1692—1742 
1686—1740 
1728—1790 
1674—1748 



It must not be forgotten that these writers were greatly in- 
fluenced by the pronunciation of the xvnth century, in which 
some of them were bom, and to which their parents all probably 
belonged, and hence they might be apt to consider those rhymes 
which would have been correct in their parents' mouths even more 
correct than others which they now permitted themselves. It was 
a century of transition for ea in especial, and probably also for a, 
the first travelling from (ee) to (ii), and the second from (sBee) to 
(ee). ** Glorious John" Dryden, who died at the beginning of the 
century, was looked upon as a model of versification until Pope 
gained the ascendant, but Pope was certainly materially influenced 
by Dryden's usages. Bearing this in mind, we must expect the 
rhymes to present nearly the same character as those in the pre- 
ceding century, and our examination of Tennyson and Moore (pp. 
858-862) shews how potent the influence of the xvm th century 
writers still remains. 

The arrangement is therefore the same as for Dryden, p. 1034, 
and the iviith century, suprip. 1036. The numbers point out 
the same groups as in those cases. 

1. Car war, Pope, regards rewards, 



(Tay. fiiT war, Darwin, afar war, 
Fakorur, star war, Beattit. care war, 
Ftipe, square war, Dartcin, are war, 
Ctwper, safe laugh, Pope, glass place. 
Pope, mast plac d. Pope, take track, 
Pope, past waste. Pope — would prob- 
ablj nerer bare been used, had they 
not been an heritage from the preceding 
ceatarf. But Pope may hare had an 
antique pronunciation. 

2. As at and a long had both become 
(ee), these rhymes need not be noticed. 

3* Wear star, Pope, plain man. 



Pope, remained land, Pope, air star, 
Pope, fur air, Johnson, appear regu- 
lar, Pope, err singular, Pope — must 
also seek their justiflcation in the usages 
of the XYii th century. The pronun- 
ciation of the preceding or succeeding 
century only renders the rhymes worse. 
4. Waves receives. Pope; take speak, 
Pope ; shade mead. Pope ; race peace, 
E, Moore; were now perfect rhymes, 
and paBt feast, E, Moore, was apparent- 
ly justified on the authority of the pre- 
ceding, although it had long ceased to 
have its old meaning (see, e^, and had 
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become (ab, ee) or (a, ii). Obey tea, 
Fope ; awa^ tea, Pop€; conTey sea, 
Warton ; fail'd reveaPd, Oay ; aieplay 
sea, Oay; airs, ears, Gray; sphere 
bear, Fope; sphere there, Fope; ear 
repair there, Fope; were all perfect, 
although the fii) sound had begun 
to be acknowleaged for (ea, e). but : 
there transfer, Fenton ; here refer, 
F)pe ; were fear, Fueden ; steer cha- 
racter, Fope; field held, Fope; were 
remnants of the xvn th century usage. 
Heath death, Fope; death heath, 
Beat lie; drest (eoBt, Fope ; breakneck, 
Fope; yet complete. Cotton; decay'd 
fled, Lyttelton ; were all rhymes or a 
long and short vowel Tee, e) ; and : feel 
mill, Fope ; ship aeep, Falconer ; 
rhymes of long and short (ii, t), doing 
duty for (ii, i). Perhaps: receives 
gives, Fope; steals hills, Warton; were 
(ee, ») standing for (ee, e), and : stretch 
beech, Gray, was a confusion of the 
two last cases. 

5. No instances of (e, t) have been 
collected; but they were no doubt 
sufficiently common. 

6. With : high pillory, Somerville; 
fry jealousy, Fope; buy dispensary, 
Fope; sky company, Fope; we may 
class: eyes rise precipice, Fope; rise 
precipice, Fope; wise inconsistencies, 
Fope; delight wit, Fope; revive live, 
Fope. But: winds finds, Croxall^ is 
justified by the still persistint "poetic " 
pronunciation of wind as (waind) . We 
of course find also : free liberty, Fope^ 
and many such instances. 

7. Joined mankind, Fope, rcfin'd 
ioin'd, Tickell. join divine, Fope. join 
line. Pope, Churchill^ Faieoner. shine 
join, Feat tie. thine join, Lyttelton. 
join thine, Gifford. soil smile, Fahofier. 
guile toil, Smollett, smile toil, Johnson. 
smiles toils, Hook. These were in ac- 
cordance with received pronunciation, 
but : vice destroys, Fope, seems to be a 
liberty. Weight height, Fope, Falconer, 
was regular as (weet, neet). 

8. Such rhymes as : none own, Fope, 
which was perfect, or else (oo, oov), 
seem to have led poets to use : known 
town, Gay ; brow grow, Fope; brow 
woe, Croxall; vows woes, Fope; power 
store, Fcattie ; own town, Fope; adores 
pow'rs, Pope, although they were {oo, 
on) at best. We have also (oo, o) 
treated as if it were a rhyme of a long 
and short vowel, in : sun upon none, 
Pope; lost boast, Fope; show'd trod. 
Pope; gross moss. Pope; coast tossed. 



Fakoner; thought wrote, Broome, 
Also the old rhymes of {oo, nu) de- 
pending upon the still older (oo, oo) in : 
took spoke, Fope; boor door, Gold- 
$mith ; and even : assure door, Watte. 
The usual confusions, likewise an old 
tradition, occur in : blood wood. Pope ; 
blood good, Pope ; stood blood, Faieoner, 
Pope; mood flood, Warton ; wood blood, 
Oay; wood blood, Dartcin; brood flood. 
Cotton. And to the same tradition is 
perhaps due the rhymes of rom« with {oo) 
or (uu) : home come. Pope; doom come. 
Pope; dome come. Pope ; come room. 
Pope; come tomb. Warton; bloom 
come, Gifford, The following rhymes 
were perfect: doom Rome,Pc^; tomb 
Rome, Farwin ; gone stone, Croxall ; 
house povt, Pope. Perhaps : house wus, 
Churchill-— '^hete ecus is the French 
(su) — was only meant to be absurd; 
still it may have been in use as a slang 
term at the time. 

9. No instances of (eu, iu) or (in, 
un) have been noted, but the latter were 
not all uncommon. 

10. Groves loves. Pope, grove love, 
Johneon, rove love, SmolUtt. grove 
above. Gay, throne begun. Pope. 
moves doves. Pope, prove love, P»pe. 
fool dull, Pope. These seem to have 
held their ground from pureeonvenienoe, 
as did also: flung along, Pope; long 
tongue, Fope; songs tongnes, Watte. 
Full rule. Pope, is only a short and t 
long vowel rhyme (u, nu). 

11 The influence of (r) is apparent 
in : horse course, Pope ; sort court, 
Fope ; board lord. Pope ; resort court, 
Fope ; borne return. Pope ; worn tuni, 
pipe. But in : observe starve. Pope; 
desert heart. Pope; ermine charming. 
Gay ; we have also a xyu th century 
tradition. 

12. Nature creature, Oay ; nature 
satire, Oay, Gray; fault thought. Pope; 
were perfect rhymes (nee'ter kree*ter 
see'tcr, fAAt thxAt); and perhaps in: 
call equivocal, Fope, the last word was 
pronounced with ( aa) for the occasion, at 
any rate such rhymes were an ancient 
tradition, as they were common in 
Spenser. Even: still suitable, Pope, 
is half justifiable, as the -ble here is 
only a 'bil obscured. But oonld : ca- 
price nice. Pope, have ever rhymed as 
(kseprois*, nais) or as (ksepriis*, nils) ? 
Of course : eve grave, WarUm^ was a 
mere license, and: arms warns, OoUr 
smith, was perhaps meant for an 
nance. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Illustrations of the Prontjnciatiox of English during 

THE Nineteenth Century. 

§ 1. Educated Engli»h Pronunciation, 

Os referring to Chapter I., pp. 18 and 19, the reader will see that 
in thus endeavonring to give an account of the Pronunciation of 
English at different periods, I have been throughout thoroughly 
aware that there was at no time any approach to a uniform pronun- 
ciation. On referring again to p. 408, it will be seen that my 
attempts were really limited to discovering the value of the letters 
employed, which I believed to be pretty uniform within the bound- 
aries of England. This value of the letters seems to have been 
based on the ecclesiastical pronunciation of Latin, and considering 
th it Latin letters were introduced by priests, and that priests were 
long the only scribes (shewn by our modem use of the word clerk), 
such a conclusion has some d priori probability. In Chap. VI. it 
will be seen that the actual diversity of pronunciation gradually 
overpowered orthography, which, after the successful phonetic effort 
of the XVI th century in introducing the distinctions ee, ea and oo, oa, 
subsided into tradition and printing-office habits. In Scotland 
indeed an approach to systematic orthography developed itself at 
the conclusion of the xv th century, and this thenceforth distinctly 
separates the Scotch from the English orthography.^ 



^ Sopii p. 410, n. 3, and Mr. 
Harraj's Dialect of the Southern 
Connties of Scotland (1873, Sto., pp. 
251), p. 52, where he says that on 
'* comfNuing the older extracts from the 
SrMf, preserved by Wyntown, with the 
later MS. of 1489,'* we find " at ay, 
91 «]r, fft. Of oy, Ml, oiM, for the old a, «, 
t, o, N, OM, A^. tf, 4f if 6, it," And he 
attribntet this to '* a defective pronun- 
ciation of the diphthongs at, ei, oi, etc., 
whicreby the second vowel was practi- 
cally lost, and the combination treated 
as simple long a, J, d" referring to a 
similar costom in Gaelic, and **even 
where the second rowel is audible, it is 
not with a distinct • sound as in £ng. 

•y,oU^ but rather an obscure 

rocal glide, like the e in the words 
drowATy layftt, weif^had, sajeth, se^t, 
prayer, and so easily disappearing 
altogether. The same pronunciation 
appears to have been nren in central 
and north-eastern Scotland to the Ags. 



and French diphthongs," thus awa-eh 
for aianvy vxt-en for ratn, ehoea for choice, 
etc., " imperfect diphthongs " which 
*' still characterise the Scotch dialects." 
Then '*ay, oi, ei, being looked upon 
merely as ways of expressing long a, o, 
I, they began to be extended to all words 
with long vowels, where there had been 
no original diphthong. . . . Hence the 
altematiTC forms inad made maid nmyd 
mayde, ia» taae tats tays, etc., founcl often 
in the same page of works belonging 
to the transition period.'* No reader 
of this work should fail to study Mr. 
Murray's, to which frequent reference 
must be made in the present chapter. 
The diphthongal theory here intimated 
will come a^ain under consideration, 
when reviewing the dialectal relations 
of the vowels, in § 2, No. 6, iv. below ; 
but as the other dialects were not liter- 
ary after the fifteenth century, they did 
not influence orthography. 
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Orthoepists as a rule ignore all this. It would have been impos- 
sible to learn from Hart that at had any other sound in his day 
than (ee), and yet we know fix)m other sources that (eo) was not 
even the commonest pronunciation of at at that time. The Expert 
Orthograpbist allowed only four words in m to have the sound of 
(ee). No doubt he considered such a sound in other words to shew 
ignorance or vulgarity; for the "polite" sounds of a past generation 
are the hites noires of the present. Who at present, with any claims 
to "edrfication," would ** jme** in praising the ** pints of a pict«""? 
But certainly there was a time when **ed/^ucation, joyn, paynts, 
pic^«Acr," would have sounded equally strange. 

Moreover in past times we are obliged to be content with a very 
rough approximation to the sounds uttered. When in the xiv A 
century I write (e), it is possible that speakers may have rather, 
or may have occasionally, said («, E, «). My (o) in the xvith century 
may have been (o, o), my (o) in the xvn th may have been (e, ao), and 
so on. But at the present day, with the language in the air around 
us, surely it must be easy to determine what is said ? It is not at 
all easy. There is first required a power, not acquired with- 
out considerable training, of appreciating utterance different 
from one's own. It is indeed remarkable how unconscious the 
greater number of persons appear to be that any one in ordinary 
society pronounces differently from themselves. If there is some- 
thing very uncommon, it may strike them that the speaker spoke 
** strangely " or ** curiously," that "there was something odd about 
his pronunciation," but to point to the singularity, to determine in 
what respects the new sound differs from their own, baffles most 
people, even literary men, even provincial glossarist«, who apply 
themselves to write down these strange sounds for others to imitate. 
At any rate there has been hitherto evinced a general helplessness, 
both of conception and expression, that shews how much special 
education is necessary before we can hope for real success in appre- 
ciating diversities of utterance. 

But this overcome, the mere observation is beset with difficulties. 
The only safe method is to listen to the natural speaking of some 
one who docs not know that he is observed.* If possible the pro- 
nunciation should be immediately recorded in some phonetical 
system inteUigible to the listener, as in palaeotype, and the name of 
the speaker and date should be annexed. This is most conveniently 
done during the deliveiy of sermons or lectures. The only objection 



* This rule is laid down by Klop- 
stocky Uebcr die dcutsche Reclitscbrei- 
bung, Fragmenten iiber Spracbo und 
Dichtkunst, 1779, reprinted in bis 
workfl, and tbo passage is so curious 
that 1 here transcribe it in the author's 
own orthography, employing italics for 
bis underlineu letters : ** Icb babe, n^cb 
langem Herumhoren, gcfunden, dasz 
eu fon au (oder, wi man schrciben 
solte eii, aii; birfon hernacb) 



Leute fon laute nicbt imter- 
schiden sol. War mtr in diiem Ponkte, 
oder in andem nachantersifchen wil, 
mus nicht fraeen: Wi man dis oder 
jenes aussprecheP Sondem &r mm 
zuhiiren, wi man es aoaspriebt, wen 
man nichz dafon weis, dasz darauf achft 
gegaben wird.*' Elopstock's Siimmt- 
liche Werke, herausge|^ben von A. L. 
Back und A. K. C. Spmdler. Leipzig, 
1830, vol. U, p. 151. 
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to this course is that a preacher or lecturer knows that his style of 
speech is liable to be criticized, and he may therefore indulge in 
rather a theoretical than a natural delivery. This is especially the 
case with professed orthoepists, whose pronunciation will necessarily 
labour under the suspicion of artificiality. And again this plan 
is of course only possible with educated speakers, who are mostly 
fanciful in their pronunciation. It is never safe to ask such people 
how they pronounce a given word. Not only are they immediately 
tempted to " correct " their usual pronunciation, to tell the 
questioner how they think the word ought to be pronounced, and 
perhax)s to deny that they ever pronounced it otherwise ; ' but the 
fiict of the removal of the word from its context, from its notional 
and phonetic relation to precediog and following sounds, alters the 
feeling of the speaker, so that he has as much difficulty in uttering 
ihe word naturally, as a witness has in signing his name, when 
solemnly told to sign in his usual handwriting. Both forget what 
is their usual habit, because they have long ceased to be conscious 
of the required efforts in speaking and writing, as in any other 
ordinary exertion of the muscles. I have myself found it ex- 
tremely difficult to reproduce, for my own observation, the sounds 1 
myself ordinarily utter ; and yet 1 have undergone some training 
in this respect for many years. Uneducated persons, from whom we 
thus endeavour to elicit dialectal sounds, are simply puzzled, and 
seldom give anything on which reliance can be placed. 

Observations on such sounds are extremely difficult to make. It 
is only persons of phonetic training who have lived long among the 
people, and spoken their language naturally, such as Mr. Murray 
for Scotch, that have had a chance of acquiring a correct conception 
of the sounds by hearing them unadulterated, and even then there 
is danger of their not having been able to throw off their former 
habits enou^ to thoroughly appreciate the received English sounds 
with which they would compare them.' When a stranger goes 
among the country people, they immediately begin to ** speak fine," 



' A dear old friend of mine called 
me to tadL many yean ago for Baying 
riek-Uhj), she had "nerer heard" 
(that's toe nsnal phrase, and this lady, 
who was for from heing pedantic, 
rooke with perfect sincenty, though in 
obTions error) '*any educated person 
use such a pronunciation; she always 
sa^ (lek'tJUUiO herself.'* Of course, 
is we were tallang of lectures, in the 
next sentence she forgot all about 
orthoepy, and went on calmly and 
vnconsaoQsly talking of (lek-tsluz) 
kmt{f. This one out of many in- 
stances is recorded, because it made a 
great impression on me at the time. 

* Hence one of the great difficulties 
of key-words. Each pronounces them 
aecoroing to bis own habit, and thus 



frequently confounds sounds essentially 
distinct. This has been a source of 
great difficulty to myself when endea- 
yuuring to collect information respect- 
ing English dialects, and is one of the 
impediments in the way of using a 
umform spelling, as glossic, for dialectal 

{purposes. Collecti^ country words is 
ooked upon as an amusement, not as 
laying a orick in the temple of science; 
and, curiously enough, an accurate ap- 
preciation of their sounds is one of the 
last things thought of, and one which 
few glossarisls giye ^ themselves any 
trouble about, x et it reouires great 
care and much practice, and its neglect 
renders the glossaries themselyes re- 
cords of unknown words, as for the ex- 
tinct Forth and Bargy dialect. 
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or in some way accommodate their pFonnnciation to his, in order to 
be intelligible, or grow shy and monosyllabic. An attempt to note 
their utterances would drive many to silence. It is seldom an in- 
vestigator is so fortunate as l£r. Nicolas "Wyer, whose Dorset 
experiences I shall have to record. I endeavoured on one occasion 
to learn something by accompanying a gentleman, resident near 
Totness in Devonshire, while he was speaking to his own workmen, 
and listening with all my ears to their replies, noting them ficom 
memory immediately on my return to the house. But this \s 
obviously a fragmentary, although a comparatively safe, method, and 
consumes much time. The usual and quickest, but not the safest 
plan, is to catch a person of education, as a clergyman or surgeon, 
who has had free intercourse with natives, or else a native bom, 
and collect the sounds from his lips. In the first case, however, 
they are diluted by false impressions, as when one learns French 
pronunciation from a GKjrman. In the second they are apt to be 
faded memories, much spoiled by exposure to the light of received 
pronunciations. It is for these reasons perhaps that we seldom find 
everi/ word in a dialectal specimen written phonetically. Many ol 
the little words, which failed to attract attention, are passed over, 
and of those written phonetically only the most striking parts arc 
indicated, and the writer seeks to deviate (like Mr. Barnes in hu 
second series of Dorset poems) as little as possible firom the usuaJ 
orthography. This is all very well for one who knows the dialed 
already. For an outsider it is merely tantalising or misleading.^ 

But, even with phonetic training, and willing and competent 
teachers, it is difficult to hear the sounds really uttered, if only i 
short time is at command. We know, by the frequent mishearing 
of names, or of unexpected words, although every sound in then 
is perfectly familiar, how extremely troublesome it is to cateh neu 
combinations of old sounds. TVlien both soimds and combinationi 
are strange, as in a dialect or foreign language, this difficulty ii 
materially increased. The sounds of language are very fleeting 
Each clement occupies a very minute part of a second. Man] 
elements are much hurried over, and all are altered by combination 
expression, pitch, intonation, emotion, age, sex, national formation 
We hear as much by general effect, rather than by the study o 
individual elements, as we often read a manuscript rather by tb 
look of words than by the forms of their letters. Hence if the Ian 
guagc is unknown, both spoken and written words become unin 
teUigible. The ear must have lived among the sounds, to kno¥ 
them instantaneously at the most hurried encounter, to be able t< 



* See Mr. Murray's remarks on mo- 
dem Scotch orthography (ibid. pp. 76- 
77), which, he says, "to the actual 
spoken language bears precisely the 
relation that is borne to Chaucer's 
English by a modernized Tersion of his 
writings, using the present English 
spelling, except for obsolete wor£, or 
where prevented by the rhyme." In 



fact, <* three-fourths to nine-tenths o 
the words are old friends *' to the <y 
of an Englishman ; but if he gets i 
Scotchman to read, "not more thai 
three words in a hundred would be hetrt 
as the same as the English words witi 
which they are identified in speUing.' 
Numerous corroborations will ooca 
hereafter. 
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eliminate indiyidiialities and know generalities. One of the great 
dangers that we run in attempting to give a strange pronunciation, 
18 to confuse tlie particular habit of the individual with the general 
habit of the district which he represents. Every speaker has in- 
dividualities, and it is only by an intimate acquaintance with the 
habits of many speakers that we can discover what were indi- 
Tidualitics in our first instructor. Kot only has age and sex much 
influence, but the very feeling of the moment sways the speaker. 
We want to find not so much what he does say, as what it is his 
intention to say, and that of course implies long familiarity, to be 
gained only by observation. (See especially the previous remarks 
on pp. 626-629.) 

The difficulties of determining the exact generic pronunciation of 
any language or dialect at any time, the knowledge indeed that 
from individual to individual there are great specific varieties, by 
comparing which alone can the generic character bo properly 
evolved, must make us content with a rather indefinite degree of 
approximation. It is not too much to say that most phonetic 
writing is a rude symbolisation of sound. It answers its end if it 
suffices to distinguish dialects, and to enable the reader to pronounce 
in such a way that the instructed listener shall be able to determine 
the dialect which the speaker means to imitate. Hence, really, only 
broad generic differences can be symbolised by an outsider. But 
the speakers themselves /?*/, rather than accurately understand, the 
errors committed in this imitation, are aware of differences, although 
they can seldom name them, which distinguish sub-dialects, villages, 
cliques, individuals. And these differences are as philologically 
important, as, geographicully, the streamlets which, trickling down 
the mountain-side, subsequently develope into rivers. It is only by 
a strict investigation of the nature of fine distinctions that we can 
account for the existence of broad distinctions. Hence phonologists 
occasionally endeavour to symbolise even the smallest. Their 
snccess hitherto has not been too great. But they have at any rate 
produced weapons which few can wield. Hereafter, perhaps, when 
phonetic training is part of school education, — as it should be, and 
as it must be, if we wish to develope linguists or public speakers, or 
even decent private readers, — ears will be sharpened, and distinc- 
tions about which we now hesitate will become clear. Then we 
may learn to separate the compound speech-sounds heard into their 
constituents, as surely as the conductor of a band can detect the 
work of each instrument in a crashing chord. In the mean time we 
must do something, however little, vague, and unsatisfactoiy it may 
appear, or the foundations of our science will never be laid. 

My object in the present section is to examine, so far as I can in 
a smull compass, the pronunciation at present used by educated 
English speakers, without attempting to decide what is ** correct." 
That I have not even a notion of how to determine a standaixl 
pionuneiation, I have already shewn at length (pp. 624-630). But 
such a determination is really of no interest to the present inquiry. 
We merely wish to know what are the sounds which educated 
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English men and women really use when they speak their native 
language. Considering that Mr. Melyille Bell has noted sonnds 
with greater accuracy than any previous writer, I shall take first 
the 26 words in which he condenses **the English Alphabet of 
Visible Speech, expressed in the Names of Numbers and Objects," 
and carefully examine them, not for the purpose of determining the 
values of the letters (suprk pp. 567-580), or the expression of the 
sounds (supr^ pp. 593-606), although the tables of these already 
given should be constantly consulted, but of determining, so far as 
possible, the actual sounds used in speaking English, and the method 
of putting those soimds together. Properly speaking these lists 
should also be supplemented by another, containing those words 
which are variously pronounced, but to give this at full would be 
almost to write a pronouncing dictionaiy. I shall, however, 
furnish a few lists of varieties which I have actually heard and 
noted, and some passages carefully palaeotyped after Mr. M. Bell, 
Prof. Haldcman, Mr. Sweet and myself. After this consideration of 
educated, or artificial, literary speech, I will in the next section 
take up that of uneducated or natural or organic local speech, known 
as English dialectal pronunciation. Although my notes on this part 
of my subject may appear almost too full, yet they are really both 
imperfect and brief, considering that dialectal speech is of the utmost 
importance to a proper conception of the historical development of 
English pronunciation, just as an examination of the existing remains 
of those zoologic genera which descend from one geological period to 
another, 8er\'es to shew the real development of life on our globe. 

The object of the following examination is to determine as pre- 
cisely as possible the phonetic elements of received Englisl) 
pronunciation (23, J), and I shall for brevity constantly refer to the 
preceding pages where they have been already incidentally noted 
and explained, and shall adopt the style of reference employed in 
the indices. A number followed by the letters a, b, <?, rf, signifies 
the first, second, third, or fourth quarter of the corresponding page ; 
the addition of abf ha; he, ch ; cd, dc, indicating lines near the 
divisions of those quarters. If the letter is accented, the second 
column is refeiTcd to. Thus (23, h) means, page 23, second quarter, 
and (51, (t) page 51, fourth quarter, second column. 

An Examination of Mr. Melville Bpll's Twentt-bii Key-words to 
English SpEECu-soL'NDa, and of the Relations of those Sounds. 

Summary of Contents, 

1. One. (w W3 na'), relations of (w bh), and untrilled r (r r^ r^h j .r). fii 
Prof. March's (w), Welsh w, Latin «, /i, i*i i"i ij). Synthesis (thni, 
V. (o a), Welsh y, Dutch m, French thrhrii, thdhrii). 

fM, German o. (n), English and 4. Four, (f th ph). Diphthongs with 

continental (t ,t, d ,d, ,n), Sanscrit (j, iVj eej ooj uiu, it* ^e' 6o* i«*, 

cerebrals or coronals, and dentals. ii;Bi ee;«j oo;vr, aa;m', aa* aai). 

(d d, n, nnh). Spthesis (wan). Kapid (fA). Synthesis (fooj), lengtii 

2. Two. (t ,t.). (uu, u'u u"u ttuw). of tirst element of (ooj). 
Synthesis (tuu, tHiuu, t;uiuu, tduu, 6. Five. Diphthongs of (©i) class, f^'i 
"tduu). kXii ki at a'l oli'i aa'aaht), English 

3. nree .(th ,th tth ,tth). Trilled Greek « oi, (/y SBh'i seh'y »'» aa*). 
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The (oi) series (di, At, id, 6i 6t o't 
Tt). (y, f ) reuitioiis to (bh, ph^, 
Ocmiaii and XHitch ir, v, /, (b), 
fimigarian v, f, Sanscrit v. Syn- 
theeis (fd'»T, fra'sTf ), English final 
^-T^ -IS, -dbth, •zbsh), German 
uridal (tz-). 

6. Six, (s sh« ^8 ^sb, ^t ^s t^s) Spanish 
«, X, Basque «. (t i) Dutch »'. (k it). 
Synthesis (stksV 

7. Sam. fe B * e» ei ,e ,e **e jb e* *»). 
(n, nn n, 1 *m 'n 'j). Synthesis 
(aev'n). 

a. Eight, {et ii ei eei 6ei ^e^i e^\) 
Dntch ee ei ; when {ee) tends to (ee'r). 
Final mutes (f tn* f t^ tj^;?). Glides 
> < , initial (t < ), medial ( > t < J, 
final ( > t < * ). Synthesis («rt ^'jt), 
initial glottid* Lee ;ee lee^. 

9. Book, (p b, t d, kg, p,ii b,ii, ppi 
'Wi 'bmu, b.ii, *b, '*p. V bp*). Dutch 
nile for p b, \u u). (k g,) labialised 
(k cr gir, iw di^, kfrn gti^h}, palatalised 
(^ ^* ^ <$)> <^°^ labio-palatalised 
(k«r) g^, tMJ dtcj). Synthesis 
(biek). 

10. Watck. (a 0, On Ao), Diphthong 

(▲'t) and German Diphthongs, (sh 

.eh jsh t.sh d^zh, .sh.t.sh). Mr. 

Goodwin's (kj, g|), Sanscrit e ch, 

JJ^ f **» Itwian ce, ae^ Polish ez. 

Synthesis, (w-a > t < ^sh). 
U. Saw, (a A, aa' aa(.b). Synthesis 
(saa). 

12. Feathers, (dh .th, ,ddh, dhd.) (w i, 
zs. ) Synthesis (f < e > dh < q > z-s). 

13. Tonga, (q g. a^ aA «g, aq, AAq ooq 
Dq, oqg* oqk* -og- -qth -qhth), French 
nasals. Syntoesis (t o > q-z-s). 

14. JFhip. (wh), Mr. M. Bell's "mdi- 
mental symbols," snprii p. 15, 9a, 
6(1, 9d, 9^ 9^, 9/ and 9m, 9(7 + 9m, 
10/ and 5/, lOf, 10</; material of 
roeech (*i "h }h 'h »'h 'h), Vowels. 

Glottids, (i , ; A jh gh 8 L »» • •» H 
H'h Bh H|b), Glides slurs breaks 
f > < ; ^-^ ). Sanscrit aspiration, 
flghtnim^ soehman, anCkshman, jih- 
Tamiiliya, upadmslntya, spiritos as- 



1. ONE, Bell's (wan), my 
(van). Prof. Haldeman notes (wan) 
IS the pronunciation of Charles Kean, 
at the Princess's Theatre, London, 1859. 
ftobably (won, wan, won) are all in 
use. I seem to have heard them from 
elderly educated people. Charles Eean's 
pronunciation was possibly an inten- 
tional stage arcbaism. Prorincially all 



per, spiritos leniSfTisaijantya. Japan- 
ese syllabary. English aspirate. San- 
scrit h. English hisses and buzzes. 
Generated (In rh mh nh), conversion 
of Sanscrit m, n into visanantya, 
(l-lh>t, l-|^d-tS sinnhs sinzs), German 
initial « = (sz-). English final zs 
(-zs). Anglo-saxon hw hr hi hm hn, 
English wh' = (wh, jhw, whw), 
opinions of Professors Haldeman, 
March, Whitney. No (fv- thdh- 
sz- shzh-) in English, so that (whw-) 
would be anomalous. "Parasitic 
utterances." Varieties of wheat 
(auiit, Hhuiit, H|huiit, |huiit, whiit, 
Hwhiit, whwiit, wiit, kirhiit, phiit, 
i\xi). Usage variable, (p), length 
of final consonants, Mr. Sweet's rule. 
Synthesis (wh<t>p<*h}. 

15. Lamp. (1 Ih Ihh /hh). Confusion 
of (d, 1, r), Egyptian, Chinese, Jap- 
anese (1'), Sanscrit Iri, Iri, and ri ri, 
(ffi B, ah a), Dutch e, Hungarian #, 
Danish a (^a). Variable English a 
in ehnff paee oak bath ehanca (jee a 
flBffiah). (m*mmhmhp). Synthesis 
(,l<£e>m-p*). 

16. Onions, (i jh, gjh lyh, gjh kjh), 
BrUcke'8,Merkers,and Lepsius's theo- 
ries. Relation of (j w) to diphthongs. 
Synthesis (e > n-nj-j < b > n-s), (n, 
nj, nj). 

17. Boat. {00 da oo'w oo'c^). Synthesis. 

18. Cart, (k kj, aa aai). Synthesis 
(k<aa>t*). 

19. Tent. (nt,nht). Synthesis (t < e > n-t*} 

20. Souses, (h Hh). (&u ou khu q'u 
s'u 6u 6u gd'k). Synthesis. 

21. Dog. (d, 0. g). Synthesis. 

22. Monkey, (m, a e, q qh, k, t). Syn- 
thesis (m < e > q-k < t). 

23. Cage. ^k). {^ee d). Td, zh ^h, ^h^sh). 
Synthesis (k^^zh^sh). 

24. And. (ah se) (n, d). Synthesis. 

25. Bird, (sdj, i), er^ ur. QuadriUnear 
arrangement of the 36 Visible Speech 
voweU by tongue heights. Synthesis 
of bird bud (baad, bad). ' 

26. Canary [*t). Synthesis (kcnee'-ri). 



and many others occur. Prorincialities 
are, however, not considered here. 

(w). No English speakers, so 
far as I can recall, say {no'n) with a 
diphthong, although Mr. Murray (no 
doubt correctly) suggests its derivation 
from such a prefix, ** like the provincial 
wuts for oats.'* "We shall have many 
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quean kwin B, Vween S 

qtteen kwiin B, 8 . . -i? 

question kwestjan B, kices-Uhan I*, 

kwES'tsban S 
quire kair B, kwAir 8 
quoif koif B, kwAAif 8 
quoit koit B, kwAAit 8 
quoth kwoth B, kooth S 

R 

f a^ou« rceguu- B. raeguu- 8 

raillery reeUrt B, rael-Bii S 

raiim reezn 0, ree-sm B, rec'zn S 

rant weaent B, nent 8 

ropiVr ree-piir B, rce-pjiir S 

rapine rscffipm B, wep'tn S 

rapture neptinr B, neptshar S 

ratio rsesh-D B, reeshoo S 

rwMW reezan B, riizn S , 

receipt resect* resiit* 0, nsut- B, nisiif 

recipe resipi B, fes ipee S 

reiffn reeii 0, B, S 

rein reen 0, B, S 

renard renteaerd* B, rEn-Erd S 

rendcvoue ren-divuuz B, rAn'deevuu 8 

rere riiar 0, reer B ., _ . , « 

r^erved risservid riserr-id B, nzEivd' » 

retin rezin B, S 
resource risoure- B, riisuurs* S 
revert riviierf rivert- B, rivErt* S 
ribband nb'in D, rtbaen B, nbm S 
rigging ngin B, rig-iq S 
roquclaure rok-el')o B, rAk'loo » 
roll xoo\ raul 0, raul B, rool S 
romance roomaens' B, S 
Ronie Ruum Ram O, Ruum B 

ronion ranjan B, rAUJan S 

rost ruust 

rouge raudzh 0, roudsh B, ruuzh S 

rough raf 0, D, B, S 

rule riid B, ruul S 

ruse riuz B 

rmtle rasl B, S 

ruth rath B, ruuth S 

s 

«fl/r<wj stefarn 0, D, B, sajf-ran S 

salmon saa raon 0, sajm-an D, B, S 

salt saaU B, S 

salve 8AAV O, s<Tiev B, soelv S 

sausage sffices/dsh B, saps idzh S 

scald ekA/Ad D, B, S 

scarce skers 0, skeers B, skErs S 

scath sktetb, B, skceth S 

scene siin 0, B, S 

sceptic skepttTt D, B, skEptilt S 

schedule sediul B, sEdzh-uid S 

scheme Bkiim 0, B, S 

schism sizm D, B, S 



scofBkof B, skAf S 

aeold Bkauld B, skoold S 

scotch skootsh skatsh B, skAtsh S 

scrivener skriT-nar , ^ , i c 

scroll skrool skraul 0, skroul B, skmlb 

scourge skardzh O, skoordsh B, skardzh S 

serutaire skriutoor B, skniutoor- S 

«ea sii 0, B, S 

seamstress siim'stris B, sems-tna S 

scarce sers B 

seize siiz 0, B, S u c 

sensuous sensiuas B, BEnshuas S 

serene siriin* B, F , , ^ e 

sergeant sfier-dzhmt B, sffiaerdzhant b 

servant saer-vint ser-vint B, sErTEnt S 

severe siviir* 0, B, S 

sew siu did sow 0, wo does sew B, S 

sewer shoor B, siuar waiter^ shoor 

watercourse^ soo'ar one who sews S 
shall sbAAlt B, sbaelt S 
shawm (shalm in 0), sbAAM (), B, S 
shepherd sbepird B, sbEpard S 
therd sbeerd B, sbErd S 
shew sbiu did show 0, sboo does show B,8 
shire fihiir 0, B, sbAir S 
shirt sbart B, S 
shoe sbuu B, S 

shorn sbuurn 0, sbArn B, sbAArn S 
short sbArt B, sbAArt S 
shotdd Bbuud B, shud S 
shoulder sbauldar O, sbauld'ir B, 

sbool'dar S 
shrew Bbriu 0, sbriu B, sbniu S 
sigh saitb, better sai B, saIh S 
sick sik B, sik S 
sign sain D, B, sAin B 
siiinior sii'iiiar D 
signiory scn-jort B, Bin-joori S 
sin sin B, sai S 
since stns B, S 
sirocco soirok-D B, sirAk'oo S 
sirrah sser a 0, sar ac B, aajrue S 
sirup sirap B. sarap S 
sixth sikst B, siksth S 
skeleton (sceleton in D), skel-etan D, 

skelitan B, skEliton S 
slander sl»a>u*d<r B, slaen'dar S 
slant slaeaDnt B, slwnt S 
sleight slait B, si Ait S 
slottgh slat'- B, sIau S 
sloven Slav in B, slavn S 
smouldering sinoul'd/riqB, smool'dBriqS 
sojourn 8o«"dzbarn B, S 
sold sould B, ^toXd S 
solder SAd ir B, SAd ar S 
soldier souldjir B, sooldzbar S 
sonata sanee't« B, sewnee'tie S 
soot sat I), B, S 
sootiness sat'inis B, 8at*in« S 
sooty sat- 1 B, suuti S 
soul sool B, S 
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by the bnniiiff breaUi. The diffmrenoe 
here seems to De in the fimn of the Upe 
at their nearest approach^ the English 
bdw neariyoo, ana the Oerman nearer 
I. To me the ^glish ir, as I make it, 
ii one of the easiest of letters, and the 
German one of the hardest to make 
after 00, as in the Gennan attempts at 
Eo^«9'* [91. 

On these carend obserrations I would 
remark, [1] that the feet of the Welsh- 
man hanng constantly heard English 
(w) rather diM^nalifiea him for a test. 
See also [5] at end. 

p] The direction giren to a German 
to w^ with (n) and go on to a gentle 
(bh), that is to call W0 (Oi^bhii)— for (^ 
lee (419, d) — is merely a contriyance to 
make hun raise the baek of his tongue 
properly, (u*hh), or the »imuU«meou$ 
itteraooe of these two sounds being 
almost exactly (w), oompaze (762, iT). 
Compare also Lediazd (1047, e). The 
old Greek ou/3 for Latu v consonant 
Mtgkt to point out the same thing. 
Bot here doubts arise into which I can- 
Bot now enter. That this German 
iboold be heard by American students 
to BIT (w) rather than (t) upsets the 
(▼) tneory of Briicke by a crucial test 
. [31 Tlus direction is the reverse of 
the lOTmer, and makes (bh) = (w — u), 
•r (w) with the tongue depressed, a 
gooa shorthand role, though I find 
*"(▼) without touching the teeth'' 
eauer, and it is also more correct. 

[4] Any one who reads Salesbury on 
I eoofionant (764, e\ will see that such 
SB opinion is untenable. 

\i\ Uj theory was that Latin Y, I, 
when before a Towel were (u, i), forming 
a diphthoncr with a following yowel on 
which lay the force, as (uf, u6, u& ; 16, 
i4), etc — for this notation see (419, r) — > 
or con-sonants as I called them, as long 
as Vy, II, did not occur in writing, but 
that the introduction of these in place 
of TO, and simple I, shewed the de- 
velopment of a consonant form (in ihe 
Biodem sense), and I took those later 
eonsonanta to be (bh, j), rather than (w, 
consequence of the large field of 
comparison ,to (w). Prof, 
doubt as to whether his own 
•p is not my diphthongising 00, precisely 
the natural Welsh sound as I conceive, 
renders his identification of the Welsh- 
nan's pronunciation with his own, no 
proof &at the Welihman really said ( w) , 



oonsonan 
*)♦ in coi 
(bh) in 
kartb's 



[6] This direction should give (ixf)* 
or (dy). I hear the French sound as 
(di), without any intermediate (y), and 
witii the force on (u), shewn by the 
frequent form (6*i) or (&<*i) with a sharp 
whispered or yoiceless fi). Henceforth 
I use (*tt^ for whisperea (u), see (10, i>\ 
the yoieal chords nearly touching each 
other, and (^) for yoiceless (u), the 
yocal chords as wide apart as for ordi- 
nary breathing, and so on for other 
yowels^ All uese distinctions will be 
folly considered below No. 14, (wh). 

[7] This should giye (u-wj-i), where 

iw)) means (w^, wim the toufue as for 
i), instead of ss for (u). I believe, 
however, that it is meant for (luwi), 
where (w) is so gradually formed from 
(u) by constriction, that two syllables 
are not felt. There would oe the 
lightest Dossible difference between 
(luwi) and (ui), but I have not yet 
ooserved or noted either of these sounds 
among Englishroen or Americans, — ^by 
no means a proof of their non-occur- 
rence. 

[8] If a clear (u) could be heard 
through the (w) jposition, (w) would be 
(u) ; to me this is not possible ; (w) is 
a buxz, more like (x), which has a central 
passage, than (v), which has a divided 
passage, but still distinctly a buzz, from 
want of a proper resonance chamber, 
the aperture oeing constricted. In 
both (w, bh) I feel the lips vibrate 
much more strongly than for (u). 

[9] As a gpradual constriction, (uw) 
is easy enough, but it has no syllabic 
effect, that is, no distinctly appreciable 
glide, Uke (ubh). The opening (wu) is 
more syllaoio, but (bhu) is still more so, 
owing to the greater change ; (vw, wy) 
are more difficult to me than (ybh, bhy). 
But («w, ew, «w) are syllabic, with 
* stopped ' vowels, and hence quite dis- 
tinct from (lu, ^u, e6u), and not very 
difficult to my organs. Still even here 
(tbh, ebh, sbn) are easier to me. Of 
course (iv, ev, aev), which are fright- 
fully difficult to a (German, are perfectly 
easy, as in to live, htavy^ haw. 

In a review by Mr. D. R Goodwin 
on Dr. R. G. Latham's English Lan- 
guage (North American Review, No. 
154, Jan. 1862), which I shall have 
again occasion to cite, I find the follow- 
ing (p. 8), which gives another Ameri- 
can observation on (j, w) comparable to 
Prof. March's, and which I cite as the 

70 
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1. (w) — eontmued, 

only remark of a similar character which 
I hare found : **The semi-TOwelB (lene) 
may be described as a sort of fulcrom 
or pivot of articulation, in passing from 
the English e (or » short) to any closely 
subjoined yowel-sound, in the case of 
y ; and from u or oo to any such vowel- 
sound in the case of w. Thus in yam, 
wit, we may give first the full sounds 
ee^arft, oo-^it, where, between the 
initial vowel-sound ee, oo, and the follow- 
ing vowel-sounds, the organs pass 
through a certain momentary but defi- 
nite position, which gives the character 
of a consonant-sound, and which we 
have denominated a fulcrum or pivot. 
If now the vowel part, the ee- or oo- 
Bound be reduced to a minimum, and be 
begun immediately, upon this pivot or 
fiilcrum, and pronounced yard, wit, we 
shfldl have the y and w representing 
sounds of a proper consonant character. 
By the expression "semi-vowels (lene) ** 
and by afterwards saying that they have 
only a "momentary" position, Mr. 
Goodwin excludes the continuant cha- 
racter of (j, w), and hence we must 
suppose certain mutes and sonants, that 
is, explodents of the same character as 
(g, b) in the position of (i, u), with the 
aperture quite closed up. Now the 
first of these explodents answer almost 
precisely to (kj, n), introduced in No. 
10, (sh), and slightly different from 
(kj, gj)t as will be there explained at 
length. These sounds, however, are 
difficult to keep from (t^sh, d^zh), as 
will there be shewn, and it is notorious 
that (j) after (t, d) or (k, g) generates 
such sounds. The lip-explodent, how- 
ever, cannot be clearly kept from (b) 
itself. Mr. Goodwin surely did not 
mean(gj,b) to behis" lene semi- vowels.*' 
A less degree of contact must be as- 
sumed, and writing (gji, b,) for these 
theoretical sounds, according to the 
principle explained in No. 7, (e, e), 
Mr. Goodwin's explanation seems to 
givey, w' = (LigJi- L^hi-). 

English (w) is to me a buzz, with 
small central lip aperture, back of 
tongue raised, and with the muscles of 
the lips not held so tightly as for (1^), 
so that the expelled voice can easily in- 
flate both upper and lower lip beyond 
the teeth, which are kept well apart, 
and do not at all stop the passage of 
the breath. The well-known confusion 
of tr, r, perhaps arises from (bh), but 



1. (w) — continued, 

is esteemed odiously vulgar (186, dc), 
and will be considered hereafter. 

(2. d). The habits of English 
speakers vary with respect to (s, 
d), and no one would oe remarked 
for pronouncing either in a syllable 
under accent or force, fiat to my 
ear, (a) has ofben a thick, deep 
efiTeci, naturally unpleasant to one 
accustomed to (a), which, probablv, to 
the other speakers is fully as unpleas- 
antly thin and hi^h. The position of 
the tongue for (a) is much hi^er, and 
its form flatter, than for (s), in which 
the tongue lies in precisely the same 
position as for (a, o, o), as ronghlv 
shewn in the diagram (14, b). The (e) 
position of the tongue is the most 
neutral and colourless of all, but, leav- 
ing a much narrower channel tiian for 
(a, a, A, a>), produces a finer and 
more delicate sound. I usually assume 
the sound heard to be (a), unless the 
effect of (a) is v^ marked. There 
seems to be no significance attached to 
the distinction (a, a). These vowels in 
syllables under force are, among I^uo- 
pean nations, said to be exclusively 
Knglish^ Scotch, and Welsh. Acoord- 
ing to Dntoh writers (Donders and 
Land, who are both acquainted with Eng- 
lish), the English is different from the 
Dutch short u, which is (oe) or (a), as ia 
French tu and German o, and not (a), 
as wrongly stated (236, <r). The Eng^ 
lish sound is not labiahsed at all, 
although it has sprung from a labial 
(u, tt), and there is great coniusioa in 
the way in which (m, a) are used at the 

5 resent day (176, b). The inteme- 
iate sound between (m) and (a) or (a) 
seems to be (mo) or (m), pronounced with 
lips as open as for (o), a sound which 
to unaccustomed ears hoven between 
(m, 0, a, a), but is said to beprevaleat 
in the north of England. The Welsh 
(y) is sometimes (a), but this sound is 
not universal in Wales, p. 763. The 
sound (an) is heard only in such phrases 
as "a good *un, little 'un " ; of coune 
it is not an abbreviation of (won), but 
an independent, and older formation, 
unaffected by a prefixed (u). Being 
unemphatic, Mr. Bell would also con- 
sider it as (an) or (im), instead of his 
emphatic (an). The sound of such 
unemphatic syllables will be considered 
hereafter. 
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1. (n). 

(n). The tip of the tongue for 
reeeiTed EngrUsli (t, d, 1, b^ is not so 
adraneed towaTds the teetn or gams, 
u for the eontinental touod. In my 
own pnmuneiatnf^ (n) is not eren 
nngiTsl, that is, the tip of the tongue 
doM not eyen reach the upper gums. 
Mr. J. 6. Thompson, of the Madras 
(^Til Serriee, in his lith^nraphed 
pamphlet, ^*-An unpointed Phonetio 
Alpb&het haaei upon Lepsias' Standard 
Alphahet, hut easier to read and write 
and less likely to he mistaken, cheaper 
to cast, compose, correct and distrihute, 
and less liable to accident'* TManga- 
kne, 1859, pp. 64), distinguisnes four 
el aasco of /, d, /, n, 1) Lingual, which, 
from his diagram, are apparently palaeo- 
type (tj, dj, Ij, nj), to which I shall 
luiTe to recur in Nes. 10 and 16 below. 
2} Bmiaialf which by the diagram are 
. are (t, in l, n), ana which 1 belieye 
eorrapond more correctly to the English 
aonods as I pronounce them, the tip of 
tl»e tongue being laid against **the 
T&j crowDof the palatal arch." except 
th&t i touch the palate with the upper 
and sot the un<kr part of the tip, so 
tiiat the tongue is not at all inyerted. 
The iuTersiou of the tongue, as shewn 
ia tiie diagram, seems to he due merely 
to Toagfaness of drawing. *< The pala- 
tal V Bays Mr. Thompson, p. 31, ** is 
pronounced by pressing the tip of the 
toogue yertically agai^ the crown of 
Hie palatal arch so as to close every 
peiwngfi for the breath," which how- 
erer is not possible unless the sides of 
the tongue also press against the palate 
and side molars, ** and then withdraw- 
ing it with considerable force, while the 
breath is forcibly expelled." These 
are the so-called *' cerebrals," and the 

(t, i>) are tiie four-dotted Indian c^ J. 

3) Gingival^ in which the tip of the 
tongue touches the gums, and which 
he recognizes as the English /, d, 4) 
Dental, where the tip of the tongue 
is put against the teeth, is the conti- 
nental t, and the Indian two-dotted t 
iZJ. "The gingival sounds of t and 
d," says Mr. Thompson on p. 23, " seem 
to be peculiar to Knglish. Lepsios 
qnotes the t in tf>ion as an example of 
the detital t : and this is a common 
nnstake of foreigners, «nd one of the 
greatest obstacles in the way of their 
acquiring the pronunciation of English. 



1» (n) — continued. 

Singularly enough the same mistake 
has been made by Wilson in his 
Sanskrit Grammar. But Forbes has 
perceived the truth. On such a point, 
however, the evidence of the natives of 
India is worth more than that of any 
Englishman, and in almost every word 
they represent our t and d by tha 
palatal^cerebral] letters of their alpha- 
bets. Thus in a Telugu advertisement 
in the Fort St. George Gazette, the 
words Devonehire Julia Edward Act 
commander appear as (Divanshijar 
dzhuulin^eDworDU aakTU kamaaM ooru) . 
... In advertisements from the same 
paper from another office, the words 
government and private secretary appear 
m Telagu as (geuronmeicDu, praiveer 
sekriTeeri), and in Tamil as ^wam- 
meNDu, piBaiveerru sekriiTeen). That 
the Engush t is not a dental letter any- 
body may convince himself by pro- 
nouncine a continental or Indian word 
in whicn a dental t occurs, and im- 
mediately giving the same sound to the 
t in town letter boat,** But we have 
not to go abroad for this purpose. The 
dental t before r is very common in our 
own nortiiem dialects. 

In my palaeotype I erroneously used 
(.t, .d, .1, .n) for dentals, as giving 
greater force, and thickness to the 
voweb. I have however employed 
(th df-, Ih nr) occasionally. This 
inconvenient notation, involving the 
mutilation of a type, I propose to re- 
place by (Jk, A J* *'*)» where the turned 
grave (') preceding a letter shews it 
has to be taken more forward. We 
have then (tj, t, t, ^t) fur this series, 
and there is also the Arabic (f), which 
is difficult to define, but which Thompson 
classes as a lingpial (tj), together with 
thick Gaelic /, of which I know nothing. 
This is from an English point of view. 
A foreigner would consider our (t, d) 
as retracted. The English (t, d. 1, n) 
are peculiarly light, ana do not thicken 
the sound of the following or preceding 
vowel at all. I doubt whether this 
thickening effect (54, a) is really due 
to the peculiar position of the tongue 
and the glide thus formed. I am in- 
clined to think that it must be accom- 
panied by a peculiar action of the 
throat. Thus practically I find myself 
able to produce almost similar effects 
with the English retracted (t), by the 
muscular actions involuntarily resulting 
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U (n) — eontinmetk. 

from a proper fhentiU tHUntion when 
gliding on to the voweL 

As this page was passing through the 
press (12th Aogust, 1873), Mr. K. 6. 
Gupta, a native of Bengal, well ac- 
quainted with Sanscrit after the Benares 
ichool, had the kindness to B\ye me orui 
exemplification of the Indian sounds. 
Mr. Murray was also fortunately pre- 
sent. I shall have occasion to recur to 
the information I then received as to 
the modem Indian pronunciation of 
Sanscrit, which, though prohahlj con- 
siderably different from the ancient, is 
certainly its true descendant. Mr. 
Gupta, who has resided a considerable 
time in England and speaks English 
perfectly, hm just returned from raris. 
He distinctly recognized his own 
$nurddhanya or cerebral f, d^ as the 
true English sounds, and his own 
dental, or as he considers them " soft," 
ty dy as the true French sounds. To 
some Indians, then, the distinction, 
Indian (t d) and English (t d), is 
inappreciable. If palaeotype were 
introduced in a foreign book, cer- 
tainly "T d" would be used for the 
English and Indian cerebrals, and "t 
d ' for the dentals. But it is strictly 
necessary in a work intended for Englisn 
people to make the distinction between 
t)>c usual English (t d) and foreign 
dental ( ,t ^d) clear to the eye. Foreigners 
will observe that for (t d) the tip of 
the tongue touches the croum of the 
palate, and hence these letters will be 
called coroualy and for (,t, ^d) the 
tongue is brouj^ht absolutely against 
the teeth, and hence they are dental. 
In all the foreign words hitherto in- 
troduced, in which (t^ d) have been 
written, (.t, ^d) must be understood. 
The use of (t, d) was an anglicism 
which will be avoided hereafter, except 
as an abbreviation, after due explana- 
tion. The ordinar}'^ speaker of received 
English is altogether ignorant of the 
sounds (^t, ^d), and when he hears them 
confuses them with his own ^t, d). 
Many Englishmen who have resided 
for years in India never learn to ap- 
preciate the difference. Yet in a 
Calcutta newspaper, (The EtiglUhmany 
10th May, 1873, p. 4, col. 2, in an 
article quoted from the Frit tid of India, 
of 8th May,) we read: "If any one 
says the Euglihh cvnbrais are like 
enough to the Indian dentals, to repre- 



L (n) — eontimted, 

■ent them, let him remember the words 
Magistrate and SuperitUindtrU written 
in BennUi. Moreover a man who com- 
fuses oentals and cerebrale in Bengali, ] 
says Btick when he means kiek, tixttf 
when he means setwi, and is unable to 
distinguish a leau from a Uaf^ a mwmm 
from a hat, fear from market-price, and 
peaee-porridge from the braneh of a 
tree," And the only English lientals 
which Mr. Gupta admits are (th, dh), 
for which the tip of the ton^e is in the 
same position as it is for his (.t .d), the 
sole difference consisting in the tightii£« 
of closure, formed bj the aides of the 
tongue. The description of (td) on pp. 4 
and 9 as(t4. d4.)or "(t,d)with an inverted 
tongue," is incorrect for Sanscrit ^M 
and must be omitted. This definitioa 
arose frx)m Bopp*s stating that ^thej 
are pronounced oy bending the tongue 
far oack and bringing it against the 
palate" (indem man die Smitie der 
Zunge weit zuiiickbi^ una an den 
Graumen setzt. Gram. &t Sans. Spr. in 
kiirz. Fass. 2nd ed. 1845, p. 15), and 
Mr. Gupta distinctly repudiated in- 
version. But (t o) may he retained as 
special signs for the Indian eerehrale, 
until their identification with the Eog* 
liBhcoronalt has been generally acknow- 
ledged. Mr.M. O.Mookeijey(1102,») 
qualified his identification of (t d) with 

it d) by a saving " almost.' ' Possibly the 
ndian sounds may be retracted (.t^d). 
As to (n ,n) Mr. Gupta said that no 
distinction is now made in pronuncia- 
tion except in connection with following 
consonants. In Pa^ni's name, for 
example, both n's are alike ( ,n) ; no 
distinction between (n ^n) being heard 
in India. The nasal resonance would 
be the same, but it is possible to make 
the glides on to and from vowels 
sensibly different. We must conclude 
that the ancients felt a difference, or 
they would not have used two letters, 
although this and other distinctions 
have been lost in modem speech. 

In the (n) there is a complete closnrs 
by the tongue, so that the lips may be 
either open or shut, and there is com- 
plete resonance in the nose. Compars 
the effect of a person saying out with 
or without '' a cold in the head," tiiat 
is, with incomplete and complete nasal 
resonance, as : (wad., W9n}. The nasal 
resonance is prolonged to the last, so 
that there is no approach to (weod, 
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1. (b) — cartimmd. 

wt^iptol). The Toioe is also pro- 
longed to ^e last, and does not 
dwiadle off to (ph) as (wMnh). The 
(a) 1^ often vory long, but there is not 
asaaU J a deereaae and increase of force, 
liriBg the efleot of rednplicatio% as 
(w»n/m),see(62,«). 



(won). The method of syntiiesis 
mnat be obserred. The labiauty of the 
(w) Aonld not affect the fbllowinc 
Towd, dianging (9) into (oh), or (a) 
into (•), eren as a guding intermediate 
sonnd, though carelessness in this re» 
speet may be one canse of the genera- 
tun of (won), throng (wohn, won, 
won), if indeed (on) were not original. 
Hence the lips have to be sharply 
opened, and the bnss of the (w) scarcely 
andibla, except of conrse for certain 
rhetorical ^ects. The (9) is short, 
bat mny be of medial length ; if it 
were prolonged, it would g^re the effect 
of wmm (wm), although there must be 
no trill; indeed (waoo, wa>am) are 
not uncommon cockneyisms. The pro* 
loegation is thrown on to the glide 
to (n), whidi is the saoM as that to (d), 
and on to the (n) itself. The UTula 
does not act to opcni the passage to the 
nose till (a) is quite finished. Anj 
nasalising of the Towel, as (wa.n), u 
Ignite abnormal, althoiu^h occasionally 
heard, but not among educated English 



2. TWO, (tun). 

(t). The tip of the tongue 
against the crown of the palate, see 
(1090, e). 

(an). The throat not widened, 
a CMar flute-like sound, with no ap- 
proach to (00) in it. It may be shorty 
ikowerer, as well as long, and should 
not end with a whisper ('u),or hiss (*<u), 
or consonant (w, wh), as in Icelandic 
(648, d). But it noAy end with much 
dtndnishing force, mth some perhaps 
it ten^ to (uu^fi). Mf. Sweet tells me 
that he has detected himself in sayiuj^ 
(tiiQw). In Danish he says there is 
s iligfat final hiss after (ii, uu), thus 
(ijh, nwh), see his paper on Danish 
(PhiloL Trans. 1873-4, p. 105). Per- 
haps the Danish sounds are rather 
(ii^^h, nu|,wh). 



2. (tuu). 

(tun). For the synthesis, ob- 
senre that for (t) the glottis is quite 
doted, but not so tightly as to be forced 
open by an explosion, and that the 
Tocal ligaments iboxAd be^ to Tibrate 
for (uu) simultaneously with the release 
of the closure (t). But in Germany 
and Denmark the glottis seems to be 
opm when (t) ii held, so that on its 
release some unyocalised breath escapes 
first, which mar be ezpreased by (tjuu), 
see (10, ed)t when gentle, and (tupiu) 
when jerked. Some ^blic speakers in 
England oultirate this habit, thinking 
that (tuu, duu) are tiius more ^tinctly 
separated. It is not, howerer, usual 
with English speakers, though Irish- 
men are gWen to it. If the glottis be 
tighUy sTosed for (t}, and then the 
breath is made to tveak through it 
with explosion, we hear (t;H|ua), which, 
when (t) IB taken dental as (,t;u^uu), 
has a Tery singular effect, sometimes 
heard from Irishmen, but not at all 
received. The quiet way in which an 
Englishman says and distinguishes 
(tuu, duu), without any effort, is re- 
markable, when contrasted with an 
Upper German's struggles. The vowel- 
sound should commence at the instant 
that the (t) contact is released, so that 
the glide (52, be) from (t) on to (uu) ik 
quite distinct. The voice should not 
commence before, or the effect (tduu) 
will be produced, as in the Yorkshire 
t* dooTf giving a kind of pause before 
{duu) and a thickness to the (uu) which 
IS not received English, or else giving 
a German impjoeion (**t-d-uu). This 
implosion consists of a dull thud pro- 
duced by compressing the air between 
the closed glottis and the closure pro- 
duced by the tongue tip for ("t), lips 
for Cp) and back of tongue ror ('*k). 
Bee Merkely Physiologic &t Menschli- 
chen Sprache, p. 149. What is here 
said of initial (t) applies to initial (p, 
k) with the variants (pi, pH^, p;Hi, kt, 
kHK k;B|). See an explanation of (( ;) 
in No. 8, (eft). The whole subject will 
be more systematically discussed in 
No. 14, (wh). 

3. THREE, (thrii), but (thru, 
thryy) are perhaps more commonly 
heiu^. 

(th). The tongue is brought 
fully against the teeth, so that (^th) 
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3. <th) — continued. 

irould be the proper 8ig:n ; but this will 
be used for the Tariant produced by 
thrusting the tongue between the upper 
and lower teeth, instead of simply press- 
ing it against the upper teeth. We do 
not say (tth) initially, as some Germans 
think. We use that combination finally 
in eighth (<?«ftth),— quite a modem word, 
the old form being eight (eetj, — and on 
«ounding it the speaker will feel his 
tongue glide forward from palate to 
teeth. Compare also succcssiTe words, 
«s ^*hrcsLd that is cut thin.** Initiallj 
rtth) would be necessary and not dif- 
ficult. In Greek rd is common medially, 
originally perhaps (»t^tu*) and after- 
wards (^tth). The luss is sharp, but 
weak compared to (s^. It is easily 
confused with (f), ana is actually so 
confused dialcctally. 

(r). Mr. Bell distinguishes 
English (r^ as un trilled, as, in fact, a 
buzz, whicfi may be written (rj, *' the 
point of the tongue contracting the 
oral passige between it and the upper 
gum (Visible Speech, p. 62). But so 
far as I have noticed, r before a vowel 
is always trilled (196, b), unless there 
is an organic defect or bad habit in the 
speaker, not at all an unusual occur- 
rence, and then some other trill, of the 
lip, uvula, or cartilaginous glottis, is 
substituted. The efi^t of a trill is 
that of a beat in music, a continually 
repeated *' make and break '* of sound, 
the different effect of the different trills 
resulting from the glides thus produced. 
See the phon autographic curves of the 
different trills in F, C, Donden, 
Dc Pbysiologie der Spraakklanken 
(Utrecht, 1870, pp. 24), p. 19. It is of 
course possible to produce a central hiss 
or buzz in the (r) position without in- 
teiTupting the sound by a trill, and the 
result is aiffcreni from (s, z). There is, 
however, some difficulty to those accus- 
tomed to trill, in keeping the loose tip 
of the tongue stiff enough not to trill. 
"Wlun this is accomplished, there is 
another difficulty, in keeping the front 
of the tongue far enough from the 
palate not to produce (s, z), and yet npt 
so far as to give simple (a). Tnis un- 
trilled (r), which will henceforth be 
marked (rj when buzzed, and (r^h) 
when hissed, has therefore a great ten- 
dency to fall into (a), or some sueh in- 
distinct sound. Mr. Bell always writes 



3. (r) — continued, 

(rj in English, representing trilled (r) 
^7 (^o(i)* Hence my transcription of 
his character in 3^, or that in coL 3, 
line ^, p. 15, was erroneous. The 
English (r) is in the (t) position, but 
a dental {f) also oecnrs. This (/) 
is recognized in the Peak of Derby- 
shire by Mr. Hallam, as will appear 
below. In Sanscrit Mr. Gupta (1096, a) 
found that no r occurred alter coronals, 
( 1 096, c), and in pronouncing the dentals 
(^t ^d) before the trill, he decided that 
the tongue remained forward, so that 
his Sanscrit trill was (/). The older 
grammarians differ, and only Pa^ni 
classes r as a coronal (cerebral). (Whit- 
ney, Athar, F. Pr&ti^. p. 29.) There 
is, however, also a recognized retracted 
Indian (/), which Mr. Gupta pro- 
nounced to me, the root being drawn 
back and the whole front hau of the 
tongue '^flopping'* rather than trilling. 
There are doubtless many other ton^ 
trills. In Scotch, and also in Italian, 
the trill is strong (.r). 

Sii). This bright primary sound 
find on careful ebservation, not so 
common in English as I had onee 
thought it to be. Men with deep btsi 
voices find it difficult to produce. The 
wide (ttj seems much more usual, and 
is especially frequent after (r). For 
(t, i) see (58, a. 83, d^. 105,^. 106,«.if. 
544, c). I have found such combina- 
tions as the following, in which (i, ii) 
follow each other, useful in drawing 
attention to the difference; the (0 
should be much prolonged in practising 
them. <* Let baoy be, with ugly glee, 
the glassy sea, worthy thee, a wintry 
tree, thy enemy me, they chiefly flee, 
a bulky key," aiso "of a Terity (Tetiti) 
'tis very tea {yt'ti tii) ; a tmsty trustee 
(tra'stt trostii')." There is sometimft 
a tendency to correct the error and say 
(/i), which may be the first step from 
(ii) to (9i) (473, 0> aithooffh a different 
on^ for this ehang<e will hereafter be 
assigned (see { 2, No. 6, It). There seems 
to be no generally recognised tendency 
to hiss out such a final (ii^, thus 
(thrh"ii), as a French final (ii) is occa- 
sionally hissed, or to close wiw snch a 
hiss (ii**ii), or with a consonant (iii, 
iijh). Bnt such sounda may occur as 
individualities. 

(thrii). In synthesis, the (th) ia 
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8. (thrii). 

TCfy hnd, but the ehange in soiiiid as 
th« ton^ b redacted to (r) perceptible. 
The Toiee is laid cm at the moment the 
(r) position has been assamed, and 
is beard throoj^oot the rattle of (r). 
We never lay (thrhrii), bj nmniiig the 
kin on to the trill, or (thdhrii), by 
pntdog on ihe yoice before the tongue 
learei the teeth. 

4. FOUR, BeU's (foi), or 
(ftrj, lee below, mj (fooi), bnt (fooi, 
Uai) are also heard from educated 
people. I haTe eren heard (f&M;iu) 
from an educated g^tleman, whether 
archaic, proTincial, or puristic, I do 
not know. 

(f). The lower lip is firmly 
Pfeised against tiie teeth, so that the 
iiiH is strong and sharp, not nnlike (th), 
indeed lo like that when pronounced 
bj tbemselTes, as in spelling by sounds, 
it k difficult to distinguish (f) and (thi 
at a little distance. Hence (saif, saith) 
Are both heard for ngh (213, <Q, and 
(fith) are confused in several words 
dialectally. Of course people with no 
upper teeth either use the hard gum or 
^ (pb), the regular Hungarian sound 
of/. Compare remarks on Icelandic/ 
(^12, e) and modem Greek ^ (518, b). 

(ooi). This is the sound 1 use 
^en the word is under force. It Ib a 
diphthong, the letter (j) representing as 
I BOW think (196, be) one of the indlB- 
tiaet sounds (b, b, as« 9, a)), with a 
liberty, seldom exercised unless a vowel 
follows, to add the trilled (r) of No. 3. 
Hy own belief is that in these diph- 
thongal sounds I use (9), but I may 
■AT vs). I think that I never say (a, 
<>)• For non-diphthongal (j), see Nos. 
li and 25. For diphthongal (j), Mr. 
Melville Bell uses a new sig^ called a 
** point-glide '* (197, a), so that what I 
kare transcribed (oj) might be more 
Wy rendered (6rJ, the accent on (6) 
pointii^ out the diphthongal nature of 
the combination, and thus reducing (r^) 
^m a consonant to a pure glide ; but 
his ion, Mr. Graham Bell, in teaching 
deaf-mutes, has more recently adopted 
a notation which is tantamount, in bis 
orthography, to my (6o*), using (*) as 
really a nelpleas indication of oucure 
Tocality. 

There are four of these (j) diph- 



4. (ooi) ^continued, 

thongs in English, in ear^ air, oar^ oor 
{67, rf. 196, * to 199, fl. 200, d to 
202, a), which are, I believe, in the pro- 
nunciation of strict speakers (tii, eei, 
OOI, iMu), that is, (li*, ee\ 6o*, ^m*) when 
not before a vowel, and (/rr, ^r, 6o*r, 
itu*T) always before, and admiasibly not 
before, a vowel. The diphthong theo- 
reticallj indicated by the acute accent 
mark is quite perfect. There is no 
tendency to form two syllables, as a 

feneral rule. But I have heard HToojnj, 
00; ut) from old people, see (Goo'ei) 
(726, e). Smart says {Diet, art 54, 
note) that there is no difference in 
London between payer and pair. To 
me the sounds are (p««;iu, peej), and the 
use of the first for the second, which I 
sometimes hear, appears to me to be 
an archaism. Instead of {00 pu) or 
(ooj), however, it is extremely com- 
mon to hear (aa) or Taa', aao) if the 
speaker is very "correct * (96, a, d, 197, 
a. 246. ab, 676, ed. 603, a\ This (ooj) 
is the only recognized combination in 
which (00) remains in modem English, 
bnt it is rapidly disappearing. A few 
use it in (doog, oo'Us), see (94, d. 
602, eb), but here it is more often 
(oob, 99, aa), and is intended for (9). 

Dondiers identifies (j) in this com- 
bination with the glottal r (1), see 
(8, e\ saving^ (op. eit, p. 20) : ** The 
sonna of (1) is easy to produce., Sing 
as deep a note as possible, and then try 
to sing a deeper one. 'I'he voice will 
be replaced by a peculiar crackling 
noise Ikrakend geluid),'* After noticing 
its relation to the Arabic ain (g), he 
says : ** Thick voices are inclined to 
use it as a vowel. Others connect it 
or alternate it with the voice, giving a 
tone of lacrymose sentimentality, and, 
when the mouth is closed, it is heard 
as a mournful moan. It is also used 
as a trill. Briicke considers it to be 
the trill of the Low Saxons. I heard 
it thus used in the London dialect in a 
peculiar manner : horse was pronounced 
simply as oee but with the moaning 
voice (1), which gives a little trilling 
effect to the consonant.*' But Land 
(Over Uitspraak en Spelling, Amster- 
oam, 1870) says: *' r is very soft both in 
Fricsic and English ; at the beginning 
of a syllable it seems to consist of one 
single stroke of the tongue, and before 
an explosive consonant, after a loi^ 
vowel {boordy peerd, compare English 
bird, park), it sounds to my ear as if 
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4. (ooj) — eonimuei, 

there were no stroke of the tongue at 
all, but in its place the indeterminate 
Towel ^- (d), or, as others j^noimce, 
a guttural explodent, spintns lenis. 
For the last it may be pleaded that in 
lining the English nse the Ml r, 
which is the only one used in Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales. Whether the 
moanine r is heard with the Towel, in 
place of an r after it, — as Donden re- 
marks of the low London hor$0, — in 
the Fricsian dialect, deserves investi- 
^tion m loco.*' This glottal (i) occurs 
in Danish. See Mr. 8weet*s Taluable 
paper on Danish Pronunoiadon (Trans, 
of Philological Society for 1878-4, 
part 1, p. 109) where he also thinks 
that I have misunderstood the quotas 
tion from B. Jonson (200, 0), in con- 
sidering that he alladed to (i) as the 
sound m the middle as well as at 
the end of words, and considers that 
Jonson may hare alluded to the dif- 
ference between trilled (r) and untrilled 
(rj. I had merely thought that 
Jonson's illustrations were imperfect, 
and that he had given no ease of middle 
r, unless the middle r in rarer were 
doubled, as at present (reej-rj) or 
(ree'*ra). This, however, seems im- 
possible to determine, as Jonson*s voice 
IS hushed. 

In rapid speaking /our becomes ouite 
(fA), and in "four or five," we nave 
most frequently (fATAfa'i'vf,) or even 
(fA'rofa'i 'vf) . 

(fooj). The tongue being put 
ready for (00) or (aa). while (f ) is said 
with the lips, the glide to (00) is very 
brief, but still the (foo) is quite dif- 
ferent from (fjoo). The glide Tooj) or 
(60') is very close and distinct, out the 
vowel is not shortened, when under 
force. Mr. Bell's (foi) arises from his 
habitually neglecting to mark the length 
of the first vowel of a diphthong. As 
a rule all our pcculiflr diphthongs f/t j, 
^ej, 601, uf/j, eW, 6ou) have the first 
vowel intentionally long, and our usual 
diphthongs (a'l, o't, a'»/, i6) frequently 
lengthen the second vowel, as Hart 
marked them (152, a). But English- 
men constantly pronounce a dipbtnon? 
very briefly indeed, so that this length 
is relative to that of the whole diph- 
thong, considered independently, not to 
that of the syllable in which it occurs 
or of other syllables in the word. 



5. FIVE, Bell's (ffiv), my 

(fo'fV). 

(£). See No. 4. 

(9'0. See(107,^to 109, «. and 
234, c6), for the various theories of the 
sound of this diphthonr in Engiiih; 
and (287, e to 291, <;) for the Seotcb 
sounds, and (295, e) for the Dutch if, ri. 
After much attention to the habits of 
English speakers, I believe the In* 
element to be really (i)t not (i), al- 
though I have generallT written (ai). 
This must be regarded as rather a 
rough symbolisation, the mark of stresi 
not being inserted. In the present 
chapter, where very accurate analjaii 
is aimed at, I shall almost invariaoly 
employ the manner of marking diph- 
thongs alreadj explained (419, 4A, so 
that every diphthong or triphtnoag 
will have the acute accent m or 
after (according to typoflraphical eoo- 
venience) the element wnicn bean the 
stress, and the adjacent elements glide 
on to or from tnat element. Hence 
Mr. Melville Bell's '* glides'* ]^. 15, 
bcy 5/, are represented by (i, u), simply 
with an acute on the aajoining letter, 
so that (&i, ku) precisely translitenle 
his symbols. But Mr. Bell's *' glides ** 
leave it in doubt whether the second 
element is (i, u) or (1, m), and these, 
with many more niceties, are perfectly 
indicated oy the present notation. 

The first element of the long s as I 
speak, seems to be (a) ; but when I try 
to lengthen it for analysis, I seem to 
take (ah), which has the same poeitioo 
of the tongue, but a wider opening 
behind. I certainly do not say {ki, cfi). 
I occasionally and out rarely hear (fct ) 
from educated people, and have never 
noticed (<ft) fVom them. As a erey- 
beard, I am constantly asked by children 
in Kensington Gardens, to tell them 
the *< time. From them I fhNiuaitly 
hear (&t, s*!), and I have beard the 
last from educated women. Irishmen 
may say (di, oh'i), but I have not been 
able to analyze the sound. It seems 
to me that Irishmen have a peculiar 
method of '^wideningj" or enlazging 
the pharynx, etc., which gives a re- 
markable effect to some vowels. In- 
dicating this by an inferior (,), the Iridi 
sound appears to me (as'O* 1*^i> ^ 
however, a matter of local or individual 
habit, requiring considerable study to 
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6. (»'fl 

Moertam MtisfiMtorilj. Engliih imgeni 
mj (4i}, and in singiiig to a long note 
iMm to ang (lk-aah-«), the chief ftrea 
ratiof on As aadebiM leo^ on (aah), 
with (f) ana me glide np to it Teiy short. 
The found in English is hence in- 
dstenunate, bnt those who hare learned 
Qntk geaenilj distinguish two Talnes, 
high and low. The high ii «, one of 
fte foms (9 s frhi; m'i) ; the low is ««, 
4me of the fonns (&», <^'). The words 
^/«f 4^ are now ao distingoished (a's 
(U% hat the pun on ** the noes and the 
s^— ^ nose and the eyes," sufll- 
asBtly shews tika% the distinction need 
■ot be insisted on now, as 8hak^ere*8 
MB on J, f^tf, m^ (112, be)^ shews that 
he also heard them moch alike. There 
He other diphthongs approaching this, 
with final (y) or (^), oat I have not 
obserred them aa yarieties of (ai) in 
Sofflish* (/▼) ooeois in Dutch netw, 
sad (•h'i) in Dutch lui, (sBh'y) in 
Ditch Ams ifiondtrt^ Phys. d. Spr. 
pp 16, 16; see also Zon^ on. cit), 
correcting my appreciation as (a'y) on 
(2$5, d). Obsenre the Norfolk (/y) in 
(13ft, eS, Diphthongisation oonfuunds 
originally perfectly distinct Towels. 
When (i) once admits an antecedent 
deeper sound, we get the series (/i« ^i, 
^ A m'i, ki, hat. &a', aa), till (i) has 
disappeared. And by TaiTing (t) into 
(j) there is a tendency io pass to (»} 
sod hence get into yarisnts of (w), 
vbile by broadening (a) to (a) we are 
St once brought into the {di, ah'i, o't 
A'i) series, which also comes from (ili, 
6t, ii, 6i, 6t, oV). All these changes, 
actually obseryed in practice, are of 
great philological interest Their 
prop|er bearing cannot be properly ap- 
preciated without studying our dialectal 
▼owd relations, Mr. Sell has not 
introduced an example of the last or 
(6i) series amox^ his key- words. It is 
by no means widely known in the (6i) 
mn. In older English we had two 
forms (dii, 6i^. The former regularly 
bscsme (a't) in the xyn tii century, and 
masins in one or other of the many 
forms of this diphthong yulgarly and 
m se? end dialects. The second gene- 
nlly appears dialectally as (6t. o'l, A't^, 
but is occasionally assimilated as (&•'}. 
Kow by a oonyerse assimilation, edu- 
cated English, orthographically misled 
no doubt has, within the last hundred 
years, reduced all the original ((li^ set 
of (s't) sounds to (o't, a'»), whicn is 



6. (a'i) — wiUmued, 

fiur w<nie than the derided Irish, or 

Sroyindal pronunciation of t as one of 
iis series, because the educated pro- 
nunciation is simply an orthographically 
superinduced mis-^ronunciation, and the 
other is an organic deyelopment : yet 
one is upheld and the other ridiculed. 
Educated ignorance is always absurd. 

(v\ The buaz of (f ). It is 
remarkable that though this sound is so 
easy and common in English, Frrach, 
ana Italian, it should generally be 
found difficult. The obMryations of 
Merkel (Phys. d. mensch Spr. pp. 211- 
12} shew that although he knew ff), 
he had no proper conception of (y), 
which BrOoke and Lepsius claim for 
German w. He says : ** (f^ cannot as 
such be yooaUsed or comoined with 
yibrations of the yocal chords; the 
organs are oUiged, in the attempt, to 
assume an intermediate position be- 
tween that of (ph) and that of (f), and 
to separate so far that they can occa- 
sion no sensible noise {erh^bUehn 
Omrduteh), When then sonant breath 
is driyen through them, we hear a 
sound, which is scarcely at all {Jatt 
gar nieht) distinct from (bh), bnt for 
which the lips are not exactly opposed, 
the under lip being somewhat retracted 
under the upper lip," and hence he 
does not distiognish (y) by a separate 
sign. But all Englishaien can press 
the lower lip Jkrmiy against the upper 
teeth and mio, that is, produce the 
effect of a mixture of yocalised and 
unyocalised breath. The way in which 
(y) can shade into (bh) is remarkable 
(549, 0, <i. 618, ^, (f). With reference 
to the remark on Sanscrit r on Pv^l^ 
the following citation from Prof. Whit- 
ney ^Athanra-Veda Prfttic^khya, text, 
translation and notes, New Hayen, U.S., 
1872, p. 26j ii important: ''The VAj. 
Pr. . . . defines the same sounds, [the 
r- series, n, 9,] as produced upon the 
lip and b^ the lip, and then adds far- 
ther that in the utterance of v the tips 
of the teeth are employed: the same 
specification as to v is made b^ the 
T&itt. Pr. (its commentator expliuning 
that in the utterance of that letter the 
points of the^pper teeth are placed on 
the edge of the lower lips). . . The 
descriptions of v giyen by the two 
Pt&ti^llkhyas of the Tajur Veda, as 
well as that offered by the Paninean 
scheme (which declares its organs of 
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6. {y)—eontinued, 

utterance to be the teeth and lips), 
leave no room to doubt that at their 
period the v had already generally lost 
Its original and proper value as Eng- 
lish w — as which alone it has any right 
to be called a scmiyowel, and to rank 
with y — and, doubtless passing through 
the intermediate stage of the German 
tPy had acquired the precise pronuncia- 
tion of English v.** That is, Prof. 
Whitney assumes, the series : 1. 
Towel (u), with back of tongue 
raised and resonant lip opening; 2. 
(w), with back of tongue raised and 
non-resonant, restricted lip opening; 

3. (bh), with back of tongue lowered, 
and similar (not identical) lip opening ; 

4. fv), with lower lip against upper 
tcetn, increasing the buzz materially. 
On making the series Tu-w-bh-T) in one 
breath, the motion or the organs will 
become apparent, and though the sounds 
are constantly confused, yet it will be 
felt in the vibratory motions of the lips 
themselves that there is a material dif- 
ference. On 9th July, 1873, having an 
opportunity of observing the pro- 
nunciation of Mr. M. 0. Mookerjcy, 
a native Bengalee gentleman, and 
not detecting any of the characteristic 
buzz of a (v), arising from the division 
of the stream of air by the teeth, I 
asked him whether he actually touched 
his teeth, and he said : " very little.'* 
Now (v) with faint dental contact is 
scarcely separable from (bh) without 
any dental contact. Ilence the misty 
borderland between these two sounds. 
** There is no certainty in the accounts 
we have of English v and German tc 
occurring in exotic languages, for when 
either is mentioned we have no proof 
that the obsen'er knew the difference." 
(Prof. S. S. Haldeman^ Analytic Or- 
thography, art. 462.) It came like a 
revelation upon Mr. Eov^«, an Hun- 
garian, when he found he had to use 
his teeth for English (v). I had ob- 
served he ha<i a difficulty with veal^ 
which from his lips sounded to English 
ears as (wiil), being really (bhiil). 
When he first attempted to say (viiH, he 
produced (bh*dhiil), making the ouzz 
by bringing his tongue^ instead of his 
lower lip, against the upi>er teeth. I 
asked him to make inquiries amon? his 
fellow-countrymen, and he assured me 
that none of them used the teeth for 
/, r, that is, all said (ph, bh). Yet 
Mr. Kov&cs had been long enough 



5. (v) — continued. 

in England to preach publicly 
English. And Lepsius makes Magy 
/, V = (f, vj, and not (ph, bh) (Stam 
ard Alphabet, p. 220). These fac 
support Prof. Haldeman's dictum, 
have seldom heard a German able 
distinguish (w, t). When Prof. Mi 
Miiller fwhose r is also uvular) is lects 
in^, I nnd much difficulty in disti 

faishing wordt and verht, although 1 
as been many years in England, 
perfectly conversant with the langiui| 
and has attended much to phoneCu 
Prof. Haldeman says he can <*disti 
guish across a room, whether a speak 
of German uses the German tc or En 
lish f , provide the voice is familial 
(Anal. Orth., p. 93, n.). See about t 
German professor fl093, he). In Dnt 
r, uf both occur. Br. Gehle seemed 
pronounce w, r, «? as (yy, vee, bhe 
Land {ibid. p. 30| says Dutch **/a 
V are not formea with both lips, \ 
with the under lip and upper teeth, a 
have consequently a peculiar characi 
for the ear, and for both reasons shoi 
be separated from the />- series. T 
explosive consonant*' —SlmgcwMmm 
implying a perfect closure of the oi 
passage, a species of b, palaeotype (] 
— *' formed in the same place, is c 
usual io at the beginning of a syllab 
also usual in High German {o&k m 
Hoogduit^eh gebruikelijk'Sy and is C( 
sequently distinguished from the ne: 
mentioned labial to both by its pit 
and mode of articulation. The Dal 
language possesses, as well as \ 
English, a murmuring or buzzi 
(ruiaehend) w, which is nothing bu 
with a stronger closure (sUrkere f^ 
naauwing) than the vowel. The son 
occurs exclusively after a n, Aincwn, tl 
is, hiiu-wen^ routcen == ro^w-tcvit, emu 
= tf'Mirw" = (ny'u'wwi, to'u'wi 
^u'WBu) apparently, " and must 
distinguished from our usual w 
teat, icil. A low (platU) prom 
elation only knows the labio-den 
tc." Now tnis explosive (b) is Briiek 
theoretical 6', see (4, a), descril 
as having the closure (Ver$eMh 
effected, not as in the usual p w 
both lips, but with the under Up i 
upper teeth (Grundziige, p. 34), i 
BrQcke {ibid.) makes German w»{ 
Hence, Land's definition having pun 
me, I applied to Prof. Donders, who 
a private letter, dated 11th Nor. 18 
says : ** Dutch v and / agree porfec 
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6. (T 

with English 9 and /;" wlueh English- 
nea are aeeustomed to consider iaenti- 
eal with Frraeh v aad /, and henee 
vhftt follows is pazalin^ : ** In French 
V I think I peroeiTe a little approxima- 
tion to Geiman v>\ the lips perhaps 
inproaeh one another rather more, and 
the upper teeth do not so determinatelv 
rest on the lip (in de Fransche v meen it 
eene kleine toenadering tot de Duitsche 
w te herfcennen: de lippen naderen 
elkander missehien iets meer, en niet 
zoo hepaaldt msten de tanden der 
opperkaak op de linpen). Oar u> 
agrees exactly with toe German. At 
the end of words in e^w, Uexrw^ the v 
makes it approach nearer to English w, 
.... I have heen as much surprised 
aa jooraelf at Land's opinion that w 
can be ^e lahio-dental explodenl At 
Uie oondasion he seems to refer exclu- 
siT^j to the Uw {platu) pronunciation. 
But 1 hare not met with it, even there. 
I doubt whether this lahio-dental ex- 
Ii4edeni occurs at all. When inten- 
tionallj {met apzet) used, it sounds to 
me like an impure {pntuiver) b or p** 
We hare here a clear distinction between 
(^ T, bh, w, u^, as all occurring in one 
and the same langua^ by an obserrer 
of European reputation. 

While this page was passing through 
the preH, I had the intenriew already 
mentioned with Mr. Gupta (1096, a). 
I was particularly anxious to ascertain 
his riews respecting Sanscrit v. He 
made deddedly an English (t) with a 
fiedot pressure of the lower hp against 
Uie teeth, and did not seera to know 
that a 9 sound could be otherwise pro- 
duced. On my pronouncing to him 
first (fii. Tee, Vaa, too, tuu), and n^t 
(bhii, bhee,.bhaa, bhoo, bhuu), the first 
with faint and the second with strong 
buzz, so as to imitate tbe first, as a 
strong (bh) buzz is generally much 
weaker than any (t) buzz, he decidedly 
recognized the former and not the 
latter for the Sanscrit sound. But then 
came two curious pieces of information, 
first that Sanscrit v after a consonant 
is always called (w), and secondly, that 

in Bengalee (b) ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ <^d ^ 
Sanscnt. The manner, howeyer, in 
which he pronounced v and y after con- 
•onants gaye^ to my ear, the effect of 
•treMlees (n, i) diptbongising with the 
following yowely as ^usu&ara), rather 
than (anuswftara). Instead then of an 
inter^iaoge of (v, w), there w. s, to me 



5. (y) — ctmtinuid, 

^and I am anxious to express this as an 
indiyidual opinion, which it would re- 
quire yery much longer and more yaried 
experience to raise to the rank of a 
conyiction), rather a reyersion to the 
original yowel (u). We have already 
seen the great difficulties in separating 
(u, w), suprik No. 1, and we slmll haye 
seyeral occasions again to refer to the 
effects of (u), both on a preceding and 
following consonant, which appear to 
me identical in nature with those of 
(i) and (j^), see No. 9, below, and § 2, 
No. 6, iy. The oontroyersy is not 
likely to be readily settled. England, 
possessing (w, j), will use them for 
Doth consonants and stressleas diph- 
thongising yowels. Germany, possess- 
ing (bh, J) or (y, j), will only use the 
latter ( j) in this way, leaving the yowel 
(u) for the former. France, Italy, and 
Spain, haring only yowels, will naturally 
use them only. Spanish (bh) is always 
thought of as rb), and hence would not 
be ui^. We tnus get English ^ica kya^ 
German kua fy'a, French koua kia, 
Italian and Spanish kua, kia, for the 
same sounds (ku& ki&), or many shades 
of sounds up to {kiva kja). Initially 
Spaniards use htm and Italians ua. 
But I hope that attention will be 
directed beyond national habits of 
writing or speaking, and real usages 
will be ultimately uetermined. It is 
to me probable that there will be thus 
discoyered an unconsciously simul- 
taneous usage of (ku& kira kwa, ki& 
kja lua), with perhaps intermediate 
forms, and a gradation of (wa bha ya, 
ja gjha), passing imperceptibly into 
each other througn different degrees of 
consonantal buzz. As a mere practical 
rule (u& i&) is conyenient, till tne forms 
(u-Ci, i't), indistinguishable from (uu, 
ii), would have to be reached on the 
one hand, and (yu, ^*hi) on tbe other. 
The Bengalee confhsion of r, b, Sanscrit, 
seems almost to negatiye the ex- 
istence of the (y) pronunciation of 
Sanscrit r, before the Bengalee variety 
arose. Confhsions of (b, y) seem to 
occur in English dialects, but are yery 
rare; (b, oh) are often oonAised, as 
in Spaiush, German, Hebrew ; the con- 
fusion of (b, w) is ouite possible, but 
not so easy, fhe Bengalee custom, 
therefore, to me seems to indicate an 
original (bh) rather than (w) consonant, 
at the time the Deyanllgaii alphabet 
was invented. The use of pre- alpha- 
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6. (t) — continuedm 

betic stressless diphthong^isinff (v-) I 
considor highly probable. The wide 
philological b«Einng of this distinction 
must excuse the length of ikeae remarks. 

(faCtV). For the synthesis, the 
initial (f^ hiss is shorti and the Toiee 
does not begin till it finishes, so that 
(fye'iT) is not heard. This must be 
clearly understood, as we haTe (szii) in 
German for ne, usually receited as (zii) ; 
and we shall find that in whip, some 
hear (whwip). It is not the English 
habit in any words beginning with 
(f, th, B, sh) to interpose (y, dh, z, zh) 
by prematurely laying on the Toice, or 
before the latter to emit a whisper by 
beginning with an open glottis, and 
thus deferring the laying on of the voice. 
Although it is possible that initial (t, 
t) may have been generated from (f, s) 
in Somersetshire, and preyiously in 
Dan Michel's dialect, bj some such 
anticipation of the Toice, followed 
afterwards by omission of the hiss 
(which of course was never written 
when the buzz was aj^arent), yet, as a 
rule, Englishmen ayoid all deferred or 

Erematurc laying on of yoice, resulting 
'om the open or closed glottis, and in 
this respect differ from German. We 
never intentionally say (rhrii, Ihlii, 
mhroii, nhnii), although we have seen 
that Cooper (544, d) and Lediard 
(1046, a') conceived that knee was 
called (nhnii), and shall find a trace of 
this remaining in the Cumberland dialect. 
This makes (whwii, jbjii^ suspicious. 
On the whole of this subject see No. 
14 below. The case is, however, very 
different with Jinal (v, z, dh, zh). The 
prolongation of the buzz is apparently 
disagreeable to our ornms, and hence 
we drop the vcice before separating 
them, thus merging the buzz into a 
hiss unless a vowel follows, on to 
which the voice can be continued, or a 
consonant, which naturally shortens the 
preceding one. Thus in (fo'iv) the 
voice begins at the nionent the hiss of 
(f) ceases, and before the position for 
[9^ is fblly assumed, it glides on to (a). 




the opening of the glottis before the 
(t) position is changid, producing 
(f), thus (fa'ivf ). A following vowel, 
as in Jive and tix (fo'ry-vn-siKs), pre- 



5. (feVy) — ^tmtmtiei, 

vents this, but does not ■hortan tht 
length of (y), and the voioe glides on to 
the («). A following voioed consonant, 
as.^ loave» (fo'iv \oaru)^ ihotteos tilt 
buzz, and there is no glide of tiie voiee^ 
as that would give an additional sylla- 
ble, (^yloovzs). A yoieeless oobso- 
■ant, as ^ thUUngi ffo'ty shrlvqa), 
does not introduce an (r), or change (v) 
into (f ). The voice ceMes at the (y), 
spoken very shortly, and the M 
begins at (sn), so that ih»« is a dear 
di^ntinuity, and no Englishman Ms 
a difficulty in what is to a German er 
Dutchman nearly insaperable. The 
extremely different habita of diffonnt 
nations in the change of voiaed to 
voiceless forms, and oonvenely, andthe 
systematic vraj in which toey bavv 
Men hitherto ignored, althoi^ foresd 
on the attention of comparmtiye philo- 
logists by the Sanacrit dittiiiotioBs of 
pada and sanhitA texts, ffive imeh 
linguistic importance to tncn observa- 
tions, minute as they may appear. See 
the Dutch custom in No. 9, (b). 

6. SIX, (stks.) 

(s). The hisses with central 
pawago are so various in character tttft 
it is extremely difficult to distingmsh 
them. They seem to form two mops : 
(s) in which the tongneis more mrward 
and the back of the tongue not hollowed, 
and (shj in which the tongue is more 
rctractea and the back is hollowed. 
1'bis general difference is best felt on 
taking some common words containing 
(s) or (sh) or both, as «irtf«, nMsA, 
tfiiM^M, wishes^ UBtion^ $a*h^ altuk^ 
(swis, swish, swt*sbeis,wt-shes8,se*sbai, 
ssesh, slash), and interchanging (s, sh) 
as (sh wish, shwis, sh wi shes^ sh wi sesb, 
wi sesh, she 'svn, shses, shlos) . "We may 
also pronounce them in immediste 
succession, as (pozesshvn) immmsim, 
properly (poze*shvn). Tnr also to say 
(s-shii, s-sosa, s-shun), which are easy, 
and (sh-sii, sh-saa, sh-suu), which are 
difficult, at least to my organs. Nov, 
so far as I can judge, any variety <^ 
the forward (s) and any variety of the 
backward (sh) would be intelligible in 
English, and I do not think that we 
naturally know much about thevarietiei. 
I think however that (s, sh} and (^ ^], 
written (ips, ^sh) on (800, V), are rodly 
kept apart If we any foa^ cats^ con- 
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6. (ft) — wniinued. 
iiawa% the • aluurply, and beugTery 
carefal to keep ita pontion in etUt, 
1 think we hear (^[asssy kaet^^s^), and 
lAer a little practiee we may even saj 
fka^s), which will not rhyme to (gaBs). 
Thia will he more diitinct when we say 
(k»;t^), the tip of the tongne then 
eooBOBg Tery eloie indeed to the back 
of the front teeth, while in (luot^s) 
it ta behind &e Wk of the npper 
ram (1096, e), and io (geot) it may lie 
behind and between the teeth, or 
really preaa acainst the lower gums, 
the bias bdnc between the hard pedate 
and the middle of the tongne. If we 
hjaa a time, without quite whistling, 
with the lips open» prodncing the differ- 
eaee of pitch dt the mere motion of the 
tongue, we shall find great Tarieties in 
the position of the tongue, and that the 
pit^ is hij^est when the tip of the 
tongue is mrward and near the gums. 
We shall find also that the tongue can 
be retracted considerably without de- 
stroying the (s) efifect, prorided the 
bceath be not allowed to resound in the 
hollow behind the tongue, which imme- 
dntely produces the effect of (sh), and 
that tne eentrml aperture be not checked 
or difided, the former ginng (t) and 
the latter a lisp, nearly (th). I think 
there has been some error about the 
Spanish x on (802, d, 4, a6),and that it 
is not (^s), as there stated, and as Mr. 
MtlTille Bell, who has been in Spain, 
makes it (Visible Speech, p. 93) ; but 
that it is (b§), using (§) as on (11, de\ 
that is, a divided (s), with perhaps only 
a slight central check, produced by 
brinf^g the tip of the tongue yery 
ecntly against tne gum. In this case 
the buzs would be (z}). Prince Louis 
Laden Bonaparte says that the true 
CastiUian a is the Basque $ ; and as he 
pronounced this s to me, it sounded like a 
retracted ( j) with a rattle of moisture. 
The Andalusian s is, he says, perfect. 
The (s) sound of 0, s is not acknow iedged 
m Spain ^802, ^ at all, although h(»ird 
in ^latiiBh America. See further in 
No. 10, (sh). 

Kote also the drunken tendency to 
eonliDse (s) with (sh) in England, clearly 
indicating the greater ease of (sh) to 
oigans which can produce it at all. To 
ta Icelander, Welshman, Dutchman, 
Spaniard, Greek, (sh) presents great 
difficulties. Note in upper German, 
the parent of the Uterary hi^h German, 
lot only the tendency to initial (shp, 



6. (s) 0O H tinwd, 

iht,) where (sp, st) only are written, as 
well as the spoken and written (shl, 
shr, shm, shn, shbh), but the final 
(-sht,) written -s/, which constantly 
crops up in Tulgar German, and is 
almost as great a social sin in GermanT 
as a ** drooped aiteh ** in England. 
Note also that in English (shl, shm, 
shn, shw) do not occur, although (sL 
sm, sn, sw) are common, and that (shr-) 
offers difficulties to m^y English 
speakers, notabl j at ^rewsoury in /Srop- 
soire. Note also that sp-, at-^ are lazily 
pronounced (shp-, sht-) by NeapoU- 
tans. Note that (sh) seems to oe a 
derired sound in the ^^reater part of 
Europe, although existmg in Sanscrit, 
but is frequent in Slaronic languages. 
In Hungarian (sh) is so much commoner 
than (s), that the simple a is used for 
(sh), and the combination at for (s); 
while «, u are (z« zh). The (zh) is a 
Tery rare form in Europe, and has been 
only recently developed in English . In 
Bengalee aU three Sanscrit letters, f, 
<A, «, are eonlHised in reading as (sh), 
while in vulgar speech simple (h) is 
used for (s), so that, strangely enough, 
this dialect has no (s) at aU. 

(t). See No. 3 (ii). No Eng- 
lishman naturally says (siks) ; it would 
sound to him like (siiks) ae^ka ; and few 
are able to produce the sound without 
much practice. It is best reached by 
pronouncing aeek, teat, peep witu 
great rapidit}[. This (t) is the touch- 
stone of foreigners, especially of Ro- 
mance nations. It occurs in Icelandic 
(644, c), and is often heard in the North 
of Germany. In Holland short 1 seems 
to have passed quite into (e), see Land 
{ibid, p. 17), as is generally the case in 
Scotland. 

(k). The back of the tongue 
is very nearly in the (u) position, but 
rises so as to close the passage. It is 
not at all in the (i) or (y) position, but 
if an (aa^ follows in English, many 
speakers nabitually raise the tongue 
to the (i) instead of the (u) position, 
producing (Ar), almost (k*j), see ^205, a). 
This sound is still much heard in eart^ 
quart, aky^ kind, etc., but is antiquated 
(600, d, 206, e). There is not the same 
tendency when fi,t) follow or precede. 
This insertion or (i) before an (a) sound 
is very prevalent dialectally. See the 
theory in § 2, No. 6, iv. 
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6. (siks). 

(stks). Keep the hiss (s) quite 
clear of the Toiee, begin the Toice the 
instant that the (s) hiss eeases, glide on 
to (i)f and dwelling yery briefly on the 
Towel (its extreme shortness is charac- 
teristic), glide rapidly on to the (k), so 
as to shut off the Yoice with a kind of 
thnnip, opening the glottis at the same 
time, but allow no pause, and glide on 
to the hiss of (s) immediately. The 
glides from (i) to (k) and (k) to (s), 
make the kind of check audiole, and 
distinguish (siks) clearly from (stts, 
sips). It is (mite possible, but not 
customary in English, to make (ks) 
initial, Xerxes being (Zjk}8iiz), not 
(K8j;ksii8). Similarly (ps, ts) neyer 
begin syllables in English, except by a 
glide, thus {praxis) gives (pne'ksts), in 
which (k) has one glide from (se) and 
another on to (s), the syllable dividing 
between ihem. 

7. SEVEN, BeU's (sE-vnn), 
my (se'v*n). 

(s). See No. 6, (s). 

(e, e). Thefle vowels diflfer in 
the height of the tongue. Mr. M. 
Bell determined my pronunciation 
(106, a) to be (e), and considered it 
abnormally high, believing the usual 
sound to be (e). Mr. Murray has the 
same opinion. Both agree that my (e) 
is the sound in fair (feej), and that it 
differs from fail {M), any presumed 
diphthongal character of the latter 
beine disregarded, as (i) does from (i). 
Mr. Bell gives eil as (e1) English, (e'1) 
Scotch, and makes French rm = (vEA). 
The latter to my ear is nearer (Vsba), 
but the French have no (a)), and nence 
(e) is their nearest non-nasal. It is 
possible or even probable that my ear 
IS deceived by my own practice, out I 
certainly know, from long residence in 
the countries, the German d in sprache 
(shprEE'Xhn), the Italian e aperto in 
dcfte (bE-n<), the French e in bite (bsEt) 
and occasionally (bst), and all these 
sounds appear to me much deeper than 
any usually uttered by educated Southern 
Englishmen. Since the difference was 
pointed out, I have paid much attention 
to such Bpoakers, and my own im- 
pression is that (e) is much commoner 
than (e). I certainly occasionally 
recognize (k), but it always strikes me 
as unpleasant. The three sounds {e, e, 



7. (e, b) — amtimud, 

^ form a series, and if tiie 
English e short is deeper than my ( 
it is not so deep as the foreign loin 
just described. Mr. Murray (Dial« 
of S. Scotland, pp. 106, note 2, a 
239) has felt obli^ to introduce n 
signs, for which he uses aeate and gn 
accents (^ 6, e d), but as the aente i 
cent has been used in palaeot3n^ to roi 
the element under foree in dipbthoii 
as (ti, ui), some other notation is i 
quisite. Mr. M. Bell (Vis. Sp. p. T 
after describing his 36 Towels, sa 
** Other faintly different shades of tot 
sound are possible; as for instan 
from giving a greater or less than t 
ordinary or tymmetrical degree of i 
modification. Even these delia 
varieties may be perfectly expressed 
the modifiers [as a certain set of 1 
Bell's symbols are called, becanae tk 

* modify' the meaning of the srmbols 
which they are sulHoined, the fonr pri 
cipal * modifiers* being called] 'cum 

* open,* * inner,* * outer,* or by the * link* 
s]rmbols ; but such coraponnd letters fl 
never be required in the writing of Is 
guages, except to show the cnriovi 
minute accuracy with which these pbs 
physiological symbols may be applies 
Mr. Bell {ibid. p. 65) had defined 1 

* close' and 'open' signs, whioh i 
those on p. 15 supriu eu. 9, lines ^ 
as follows : " The sign of * cIombsi 
applied to any of the preceding m 
sonants denotes a narrower apertn 
with increased sharpness of sibilati 
and percussiveness on leaving 1 
configuration; and the sign of *opc 
ness* denotes a widened aperture wi 
consequent dullness of sibiladon a 
lessened percussion. Thus in for 
ing fph) with 'closeness' a nu 
thread of breath issues through 1 
narrow crevice between the lips — as 
blowing to cool ; and in forming ({ 
[with * openness*] the breath flo 
through the vride orifice with the eff< 
of a sigh on the lips. The latter eff< 
is interjectionally expressive of fai\ 
ness or want of air." Mr. Bell iden 
fied my (.) and („) with his signs 
' closeness ' and 'openness* respective] 
but 1 meant and used them for signs 
increased and diminished forct, ini 
pondently of aperture : ana hence 1 
transcription of his signs on p. 1 
column 9, lines / and m, by my () a 
(„), is incorrect. The * inner ' and ' outi 
or the signs on supra p. 15, ooL 9;Iii 
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7 . (e, M)^etmtimied. 

•»ip are those formerly expressed by 
(1h, sad new by (^J. 
Tb£ lipmodificetioiisof the rowels will 
I be OQOsidered in No. 11 (aa). fiat the 
liiigud modifications, 'higher' and 
'lower,' Gonsiflting principally in raising 
or lowering the tongue, seem to be 
most gra^iihically expressed by superior 
lad inferior figures, as (eS e, e|). If 
BMte degrees are considered necessary, 
it win be better to write (e», e", e»»») 
rather than (e^, e^, e") as the superior 
p,*) may be requirea for other pur- 
poaea. The signs ^ , may also be con- 
Temently used for Mr. Bell's ' closeness ' 
and 'openness' generally, which may 
now be oombioM with the signs of 
foioe, thvB his dose (ph) will be (.ph'), 
when the breath issues forcibly through 
I a narrow crerice formed by raising the 
' mideritp, and (Mph*), when it issues 
feebly ; while (.ph^ „ph,) indicate great 
mad small force of issue through a wide 
opening, formed by depressing the 
anderlip. 

There are no doubt many other 
modifications, which would render in- 
t^igible such signs, as : (,e) the tongue 
&awn more back for * inner ' (e), and 
(^) the tongue fuither adyanced for 
* outer ' (e), or (e^) more hollowness at 
tihe back of the tongue for 'hollow' 
(e), (e^) greater widening of the throat 
for * rattaral ' (e), as was already sug- 
gested for the Irish modification of 
Towela (1100, tT), where the (*2) in- 
dicate ^secondary" kinds of '* widen- 
ing." in addition to those of Mr. Sell, 
(*) between the tongue and pharynx, 
(2) in Uie pharynx only ; and in com- 
paring difierent dialects other signs 
may be necessary. It is also often 
dimenlt to say which of two Towels 
say new yowel sound which an ob- 
serrer may happen to note, and de- 
ares to symbolize, most resembles, and 
here we may resort to superior letters, 
as (el), meaning *' the sound seems to 
me most like (e), but I sometimes hear 
it approach to (t), and suppose it may 
be some * intermediate ' sound, which I 
cannot as yet determine further than by 
eoBsidering it as an (e) yerzing towards 
(t), and henoe should prefer noting as 
(/)," whereas (f«) would giye the pre- 
ference to (0. I* i* obvious that these 
are merely temporary signs, but they are 
nwAil in interpreting vague, or written 
aeooonts of * intermediate ' sounds, and, 
affoch, will be hereafter employed in 
jendering Mr. Smart's symbols. 



7. (e, b) — continued. 

Using a superior (*) and inferior d) 
for Mr. Murray's acute and grave, we 
may read his note thus (ibid. p. 106): 
" As pronounced in the South of Scot- 
land, it [the vowel in tail, «ay] is cer- 
tainly opener than the French or Eng- 
lish at (e). fiut it ia nearer to this {e) 
than to any other of the six front 
vowels (f i, e ff, » x). A long and 
careful observation of the sounds of 
English and Scottish dialects, and col- 
lation with those of the Standard Eng- 
lish, has convinced me that, in order 
to shew their precise values and rela- 
tions, it would be necessary to make 
a more minute division of the vowel 
scale " than in Visible Speech (supra 
p. 15). Then, accepting the above 
notation for higher and lower or closer 
and opener, he says : ^* The Eng. ai in 
wait being then (^), the South Sc would 
be («i) ; the close sound common in 
Edinburgh would be («*). The S. Sc. 
sound in hreag would probably be 
rather (^^') than (I'), as we are obliged 
to make it when only using the tm^e 
vowels. The So. y in hyll, byt, would 
probably be (e^) rather than (e), ex- 
plaining how the diphthong ey (^i) seems 
closer than aty (^i), which it ought not to 
be if y in ^^ (bet) were tne exact 

* wide ' of ai in twit. In the round 
[labiaUsed] vowels also, the very dose 
used in Edinburgh, which, compared with 
my 0, seems almost (u), would probably 
be (0*), and the South Sc. uo might 
be (tfi') rather than (6'). It need 
scarcely be said that no single language 
or dialect does ever in practidu use 
distinguish such fine shades ; few 
idioms even find the three positions 
distinct enough; none certainly dis- 
tinguish the six sounds formed oy the 

* primaries ' and * wides ' of any series 
(except as accidental varieties due to 
the character of the following conso- 
nant, or to the presence or absence of 
accent — ^never to distinguish words). 
It is only in comparing different lan- 
guages or dialects that we find the 
exact quality given to particular vowels 
in one, intermediate between certain 
vowels in another, the one set of sounds 
^uping themselves, so to say, along- 
side of and around, but not quite coin- 
ciding with the other set." I quote 
these words to fiilly endorse them, and 
again shew the difficulty of phonetic 
writing. In particular the deeper (u), 
which may be [u) with an (o) position 
of the lipB, or (uq) as we shall write, 
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7. (e, b) —eontifuied, 

or an (o) with a higher tongue, that is 
(o^), is a sound fmj appreciated by 
northern dialectal speakers as distinct 
from {uj, and sounds to my ears much 
more distinct firom it, than (b, a) from 
(e, o). 

To return to {e, e, s). If any of those 
English speakers whom I hear say (e) 
do really take a * lower ' sound, it is 
rather (ej) than (b) ; or if they are con- 
sidered to take (ei), then the foreign 
sound is (ej) or eyen (Bh). Prince 
L. L. Bonaparte separates the very open 
e of some French grammarians in ateeSf 
from the Italian e aperto, and makes it 
the * wide ' of the latter. He identifies 
(b) with the Italian sound, but not (se) 
with the French sound, so that (e^) 
would be the more correct represen- 
tative of the latter. The distinc- 
tion of three (e)- sounds, (e, e, b) I 
find convenient, and I generMily use (e) 
when I cannot satisfactorily determine 
the sound to be (c) or (e), that is (e) 
may often be considered as (efl) or (e"). 
I tnink the tendency of educated pro- 
nunciation, which affects thinness, is 
towards (e) rather than (e), and I 
should put down (e) as the regular 
Spanish and Welsh pronunciations of 
«, neither lanj^uage having apparently 
(«, e). In Italian, (e) is replaced by (c, 
e) ; but I consider (e) to have been the 
old Latin e, though the Latin a may 
have been (eeV In French I thiuK 
the open e is rather (e) than (e), except 
imder force or emphasis, when, as just 
shewn, (Ej) may occur, but (e) is always 
the intention. ' The substitution o9 (e) 
for (e) is like that of (ah) for (a), which 
is also goin^ on in the Paris of to-day. 
In the French conjunction et, now 
always {e), the vowel was once (e), a 
sound now reserved for est. 



(v). See ]N'o. 5, (v). 

('n). For the simple (n) see No. 
I, (n). Initial t4 is seldom lengthened, 
though some will say (nnnoo) for a 
dubious negative. When (n) forms a 
syllable by itself Mr. Bell considers it 
to be lengthened, and writes (nn). I 
prefer to write {'n), and similarly 
rl, 'm) ; but it is not necessary to write 
(*j), as (.i) when not following a vowel 
necessarily forms a syllable. But seven 
can be pronounced in one syllable (sevn), 



7. {*n)—e(mtintieil. 

and is often so reckoned. It. does ml 
seem to be osuaL fienee I writs 
(se*y*n). Orthoepists are mnch divided 
as to how &r the use of syllable 
(*!, 'm, 'n) is 'admissible.' Inpractiee 
it is seldom that they are aocnratcly 
distinguished from (b^ vm, vn), as in 
principal^ principle^ both often called 
(prrnsip'l). llie tendency is dear 
towards syllabic Tl, 'm, *nV bat there 
is much * educated' or ratner * ortho- 
graphic* resistance. Notwithstandiof 
ags.y//, clergymen insist on (ii'vil), aal 
even say (de*vil), see (81, d)^ which wa 
find Bp. Wilkins using (998, e). Wt 
have, nowever, seen Uie effect of the 
efforts of Dr. Gill's "docti intcrdnm." 
At present it is * safest ' for those who 
have not an acknowledged literary or 
social position to use a vowel, as (i), 
Bm, Bu), but care must be taken not ta 
have the clear vowels (eel, lem, sn ; d, 
em, en), which have a pedantic purlstie 
effect, and can be at most endured in 
public speaking from desire to be dii- 
tinctl^r audible, never in ordinary con- 
versation. See the remarks of Pidl 
Haldeman, prefixed to the aoeoont of 
his pronunciation, below in this section. 

(se'v'n). The glides from (s) to 
(v) arc as in (fd'tv). But (v) glides on 
to vocal (n)« so that in all cases there is 
a transitional vowel-sound heard between 
the buzz (v) and the nasal resonance 
(n). 

8. EIGHT, Bell's (eit), my 
(<vt). 

[ee). We now come to a hotly- 
disputed point of English pronuncia- 
tion. I differ entirely from Mr. Bell as 
to the habit of educated southern Eng- 
lishmen. The diphthong (c'i), or nthec 
(^i) and even (a)'»), I have heard, and 
especially from Essex people, but 
certainly the compression of the fint 
element is unusual, and at most (eri) 
can be insisted on. I have had occa- 
sion to refer to this diphthongal pro- 
nunciation frequently. See (57» i* 
74, b. 106, a. 191, a, 234, a. 642, ^ 
696 if. 697, a). The sound is insisted 
on by Smart, who says, <* The Englu^ 
alphabetic accented a, in the mouth of 
a well-educated Londoner, is not exactly 
the sound which a French mouth uttcn 
either in fte or in fits^ being not lo 
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8. {ee 

Bttiow SB the formec, nor so broad as 
tbe Utter. MoreoTer, it is not quite 
Bople, bnt finiibes more slenderly than 
it beg^ina, tapering, so to speak, towards 
tbe sound'* of # in m# (294, d). The 
tvo French words being (fes, fsBt), this 
wonU make the English (6ei) or (^eji)* 
ind this I do not at all reoognixe. The 
fixst element at least sonnds to me {ee\ 
and IB generally distinctly reoogDixable 
bf its length. There are, however, 
Loodonera, or persons living in London^, 
who dispute ^e possibility of prolong- 
ing (««), and who certainly immediately 
glide away towards (t). ' Dr. Rusn 
(Philoftophy of the Human Voice, 
Philadelphia, 1827, p. 40), who was a 
ear^iil observer, says : ** When the 
letter «, as heard in the word d4^, is 
proBoonoed simply as an alpbabetio 
dement, and with the duration which 
it has in that word, two sounds are 
heazd continuously successive. The 
fiiwt has the well-known characteristic 
of this letter; and issues from the 
organa with a certain degree of fullness. 
Tike last is the element e heard in eve, 
and is a gradually diminishing sound." 
It is curious, however, that Prof. 
Haldeman (Analytic Orthography, Art. 
991) does not notice this diphthong, 
hot makes *'the English ay in pay, 
paid, day, weigh, ale, rage,'* to be 
^ short m weight, hate, acre, Amoe, 
Abram, i^, plague, spade,** and iden- 
tifies it with German ** wSh, rSb, jS, 
^anSt, mSer, m§hr (more, bat mahr 
UdingM has e), §del, §hre, j^dtfch,'* and 
with Italian **e chiuso. He writes 
eifht as H, or (rt). Still there is no 
doubt that French teachers have a great 
difficulty with most English pupib, in 
Rgard to this letter, and complain of 
ti£ir (boo^t^) bein^ called ifidouUet), 
etc.. bnt the audibility of this (-t) 
differs with different speakers, and even 
wuh different words for the same 
ipeaker. 

Mr. Murray pnts me quite out of court 

on this point, for in my palaeotjrpic 

rendering of the Hundr«^th Psalm he 

has changed my (^^ <>o) into (^t, 6ou), 

8STing(tH«l. of S. Scot. p. 138, note): 

"I have vcntared to diner from Mr. 

Hlis's transcription only so far as to 

write the lonyg a and o leei, ocu), as they 

ue always pronounced in the south, 

and as 1 seena to hear them from Mr. 

EUif himself, although he considers 

them theoreticaUy as only («#, oo).** 



8. (ee) — continued. 

That is, according to his observations, 
whatever be my oum subjective im- 
pression of my utterance. Am subjective 
impression on hearing me say : namef 
aid, age, alwaye^ praiee, gatee, take, 
make; oh! eo, know, approach, is the 
same as that which he derives from hit 
own utterance of (n^'m, ^nd, ^etdzh, 
aaIw^z, pr^z, g^'ts, t^et'k, meWk; 
6ou! 960U, n6ou, Bprdontsh). Now I 
have resided three years in Dresden, 
where long e is uniformly {ee), and not 
(bb), and none of my teachers found 
that I drifted into {4et). I am also able 
to prolong an {ee) without change, as 
long as my breath will last. I am not 
only familiar with hearing (^(m) and 
even {4%), but I know precisely what 
movements are requisite t<> produce 
them, and I have very carefully and 
frequently examined my pronunciation 
of tnis letter. I am inclined to ascribe 
Mr. Murray's impression that I always 
say {4ei, 6ou) to bis own South Scotch 
use of {eei, 00^, which are * lower* 
sounds than mine, sounds indeed which 
I recognize to be strictly different frx)m 
mine, and not to correspond to any 
vowels that 1 am acquainted witn 
practically. Mr. Murray cites both 
syllables of French aidd as hnving a 
' higher ' form than the South Scotch ; 
but Feline makes the first ai the **open 
d*' (b), thus (Bd^). He says also tnat 
"the chief difference'* of the Scotch 
from the Knglish '* lies in the fact that 
it fthe Sc] is a uniform sound, not 
glioing or closing into ee, like the 
English — at least the English of the 
south ; thus. English day > ee, Scotch 
day-ay. This vowel is not recognized 
as stopped in English," but observe 
Haldeman's ^t, '*the vowel in wait, 
main, being as long as in way, may. 
In Scotch it occurs long and stopped, as 
in wayr, baythe, way^ w&it, tdil (wmt, 
heedh, vree, wrt, te\), the two last words 
being carefully distinguished from the 
i^ush wait, tail, (w<?H, t^l) or (w^rit, 
Ueu), and wet, tell, but pronounced like 
the French ^t^.*' ( vturray, p. 106.) 

Now before I compare my own obser- 
vations on my own and other educated 
southern pronunciation, with those of 
such an accomplished northern phone- 
tician as Mr. Murray, 1 would draw 
attention to a similar difference of 
opinion among Dutchmen respecting 
their own pronunciation. Prof. Donders 
{op, eit,) usee the vowel series i, e, e», a, 

71 
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8. (te) — eotUmwd, 

of which t, ««, a, appear to he (i, b, a), 
though the last may he (a), and e ii 
either (r) or (e), prohahly the latter. 
His examples are Dutch bier for *, 
beer for e, wereld kirel bifd for e«, 
and baar for a. When he comes to 
the diphthongs, he giyes ei^ which 
must he (^i) or (6\), and prohahly 
the latter, to the Dutch Towels in leep, 
leed^ ktk, leeg, etc., " with short imper- 
fect t, (not in Iftr^ in which only e is 
heard), with less imperfect t in A^, fiuv, 
and with perfect i in dee*i for deed hij" 
and makes Mei have the diphthong 
#fli=(E'i). Land (OTOr Uitspraak en 
Spelling), writinjr with especial reference 
to Dondcrs, has three f *s, f* =««, «*=« 
of Donders, and r', not in Donders. 
These three f's are clearly (e, e, fj, for 
although the two first are not well dis- 
tinguished by the French e* = p^re, 
tf'ssfrene, tt'te, the third e^ is made as 
pr^, e'U. Now of these he says (p. 
17) : ** e\ With us (bii ons) reg^arly 
long before r {berr, wwr), where in the 
pronuueintion of others there is an 
aftersound of i (waar bij anderen een t 
naklinkt) in order to attain the t^ of 
the low speech (ten einde den plat 
uitgcsprokcn t^ te bereiken). In the 
dialect of Gelders, e^ is a separate Towel, 
playing its own part ; with us [at 
Amsterdam] it is only found under the 
influence of r.*' This is precisely like 
English (e<*) in fair. ** Our short i has 
also entirely passed over into r*t lid, 
mi*^ gcbit ; wherein the Limburgers 
alone sorm not to follow us," as in 
South Scotch. Then he proceeds to 
say: "^■^, is with us always hug: steen, 
been^ leid, Ae, tnee ; never before an r, 
because <^ is then substituted. "In 
"English and low Dutch (platte Hol- 
landsch) e^ is replaced by t*i, or even 
f*i, with the variants mentioned by 
Donders under ei; and is then even 
heard before r, where the sound is 
broadened into ai in the Leydon mehair 
for mijnfteer. I have heard the after- 
sound of t corrupted into ^o^', as 
ge^jo^'^rm place of gtt I,'* that is (ghe'jal) 
for (ghrtl). Then going to the diph- 
thongfi, he says (p. 22): "f^i^tK** in 
Donders, with nhorf e: Xvi, beiden. In 
low speech (in platte spraak) corrupted 
to ai (in Amst<Tdum) or <^i. In the 
last cas<' the i is sometimes very short 
in closed syllables, or entirety dis- 
a])pear8, almost m<H for mHd, — e^i^ 
with short ^, written ij and y by 



8. (ee) — eomtitmtd. 

some for occult reaaons : aw («fy)f ^Nl^ 

In the province of HdUmd ^i beooai 

r^larly eW', and is oomijDted into m 

With ling e in low HoUaLnd spMCl 

(platte HoUandsch) in plaee of «* 

Donder8*s diphthong ei, Hereiipa 

Kern, reviewing the two works (in L 

Gids for April, 1871, p. 167), tays 8 

Donders : ** The description and traai 

literation of the diphthongs U aocmti 

except that the #, so callM shan> «r, i 

not accurately rendered by ei. I hsm 

ever arree with Donden agaiiui Ln 

that snarp ee is really a diphthoM 

But I cannot allow tmst sueh a difl 

thong occurs in leeg or mee. The ee i 

leeg and mee has the same sonnd as tb 

e in zegen, leden. Whereas in pn 

nonncing leeg, mee, segen, neem, nemm 

and such like, the relative poeitioo ef tk 

upper and lower jaws remains nnallerM 

in pronouncing ee in leed, leek, let 

eteetu the under jaw advances a litti 

(springt de onderkaak iets voorait 

The physiologist cannot possibly fiul \ 

perceive the cause of this phenomeno 

The same alteration in the positii 

of the jaws is perceived in the pronii 

ciation of oo m brood, hooneti, komt 

To what extent this pronvnciatii 

must be considered the most osoal 

the best, we leave undecided; it 

enough to shew that it does occur 

our country, and that it deserves dneri 

tion.*' Of Lands e^ he says: "I 

asserts that our vowel in meer is t 

French e in frkne, tite. Now not 

mention that, to my ear, imetr {mtm 

[more, mostj and meer (water) differ 

sound, it IS doubtAd whether « 

Dutchman uses the French soaiid 

either of the two fHeer*s.** The c 

currence of an (eei) or («Vi) fcr 

written fr, in a langnage so neSuif i 

lated to JSnglish as Dutch, and i 

diflference of opinion as to its pun 

diphthongal valae, seemed to me i 

remarkable to be passed over. 

In my own pronunciation I think 
never say (<^m) or M), ending will 
perfect (i), and that I seldom or ntn 
say {eei) or («), ending with a perl 
(t). and that when I approach to (a 
however short the diphthong may ^ 
the first element is longer than ' 
last But I doubt whether I get 
far as (eei)^ at the most I seem to rei 
(e'e 4- e^), shewing a glide, and thai 
the process of *' vanishing ** the k 
of the voice decreases so much tha 
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8. (et) — eontinuetL 

J'm very difficult to say what sound ia 
produced ; an effect shown hj ('j). I 
. admit, bowerer, that in speaking E^g- 
' fiih, and e8pe<nally in such words as 
^•y, flMjf, My, hefbre a paose, mj (te^ is 
Bot mdfonn, hnt alters in the direction 
of (i). It is, howeyer, neoessarj to 
disdngnish grades of this alteration, as 
Donders has done. In the case of a 
fc^owing paose, it is the most marked ; 
bat if a Towel or consonant follows 
rapidly, as play or pay^ pay me now, I 
do^ not hear this ** yanish *' at alL I 
think also that I am inclined to this 
Tani^ before (t, d, n) in eiyht^ weight, 
ptmU, paidy pain^ bnt not so decidedly 
BUT so regularly as in the former case. 
I am not conscious of the yaiuBh before 
^ h, m ; k, ^). I think that gene- 
rallj Hie Tanish vanishes when the 
utterance is rapid, as in ikorta, Herial, 
8o far as I haye yet obseryed, my usage 
is much the same as that of other 
educated speakers, from whom I rarely 
hear anything like a real (Je%), and 
this I attempted to note by (^j) or 
(^j), where (ee) glides into ** palatalised 
Toice'* of some sort. Still there are 
q>eaker8 in whom it is marked, and es- 
pecially when an ay has to be emphatic 
or dwelled upon, wtuoh practically orings 
it before a pause. 1 think that the 
ressoQ why French teachers find such 
difficulty with English pupils is that 
the pupils altog^er lengthen the 
yowels too much. I deprecate much 
Mr. Melyille Bell's insisting on (^i) 
QniyecsallT as a point of orthoepy, 
making the sound approach to one of 
the (fiphthongal t's, for such a pronun- 
ciation is so rare as always to be 
remarkable and generally remarked. 
An Essex man told me (Dec. 1872) 
that he was known eyerywhere by 
what — as I beard him — were his eyet. 
It turned ont to be his pronunciation 
of long a, "But,** said he, •« I can't 
bear it ; I can't make out the difference 
at alL" Again, Mr. Brandreth, a 
county magistrate, informed me that 
on oSiciBuj yisiting the pauper 
ichools at Anerley, near London, he 
toxoid that fuHj half the boys made 
00 difference between 5 and 7, and 
coald not even hear the difference 
when such words as they, thy, were 
oorrectly pronounced to them. Ac- 
eording to Mr. Murray, mutato nomine 
(US po'fabula narratur t 



8. (Q. 

(t). See No. 1, (n), and No. 
2, (t). When (p, t, k) are final, and 
before a pause, so that they are not 
immediately followed by a yowel on to 
which the yoice can glide, or by a con- 
sonant, the (p, t, k) are maae more 
audible by guding them on to some 
unyocalised breath, written (p*, t', kM, 
on (10, b, 56, b), and whether this is 
already in the mouth, or is driyen 
through the larynx, is indifferent ; the 
latter is most audible, and will often 
assume the form of (pn*, tH', kn*). 
There may be a pause of silence be- 
tween the glide on to (t) and this 
windmsh, and this pause apparently 
lengthens the mute. It is not usuu 
to note this added (0 or (a'). It is 
not a French habit French speakers 
either omit the final mute entirely, or 
add a mute e (\9), Using > to repre- 
sent the glide to, and < the glide trom 
a mute, me following cases haye to be 
noted in English, remembering that for 
English mutes the glottis is always 
closed. 

Initial, jwo, tea^ A»yt=(p<ii, t<ii, 
k < ii); 

Medial after the force accent, pee- 
ing, eating, leakina = (p < ii > p < iq, 
ii >t < to, lii > k < »q). 

Medial, preceding but not following 
a yowel under the force accent, repay, 
pretend, accuse = (rip < ee*y, prit < e-nd% 

Bk < tUU'ZS). 

Medial, preceding a consonant on to 
which it does not glide, that is, with 
which it cannot form an initial com- 
bination, adapted, pitfall, active^ 
(Bdae- > pt < I ed,pr > tfAAl^se- > kt < tV). 

Medial, doubled, a cose of the last, 
distinguished howeyer by a sensible 
pause marked ()), cap-pin, boot-tree, 
hook-eaee = (k©* > p >p < i n, buu* > t; - 
t < rii, b«* > k;k < e^js). 

Final, before a pause, cap, boot, book 
= (k»->p<*, buu>t<«, b«#>k<*), 
otherwise it is treated as medial, but 
may be emphatically doubled,^ as 
(k» > p;p < «, buu > t;t < *, bM > k;k < *) . 

These differences are not usually 
distinguished in phonetic writing, and 
from their res^ularity seldom require to 
be noticed. But irregularities must be 
marked, as (kse>t) or (k»tt) to shew 
the absence of the second glide 
(k®>t<*). Mr. Sweet's remarks on 
Danish syllabication (Philol. Trans. 
1873-4, pp. 94-112) must be carefully 
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8. (t) — continued, 

f nnsidcrM by all who would ont«?r upon 
thcsi' phonetic mysteries, which aro tar 
from having beeii yet fully rcTualed. 

{eet, ^eit). The vowel begins 
at once, in properly spoken Enj^lish, 
anil is not prccetled by any whis|K'r. 
The whole orjr^iiM aru placed in the 
proper p"sition ft)r (^';, and the prlottis 
IS CMHeu readv for void*, firmly, but not 
HO tightly tfiat the churds must be 
forcid uj«under by explosion. The vowel 
thus cdinmenecd with a clean ed^e, 
BO to ^peak, noted thus (,<>-), and here 
calhMl till! *'clear attack" or "j^lottid," 
but by teachers or Kin^in^ the 
" shuck of the jrlottis." Hut if there 
is an nir- tight closure which haA to l>e 
forcetl open, wo have the *' check at- 
tack* or "glotiid,"' or ••catch of the 
glottis," the Anihiu haniza. noted thus 
(;'()• ^'l^i^h is cousideriHl oii a defect 
in English si>eech. though common in 
German. It is howe\er, not unfre- 
quent to hear vowels commenced with 
a ";:radual attack" or '•gK>ttid," during 
which breath shades tlirough whisper 
into v«»ice. and the precis** commence- 
ment of the vowel cannot be rea«iily 
determined, and this may possibly have 
been the Greek " spiritus lenis," which 
will bo noti-d thus i\tt- ). In singing 
this ])rndu<:es •• breathiucss." It is not 
rocogni/.»tl in speech, but is posbibly 
one of the eaunes »)f Ho-ealU-d a.-pira- 
tion and uon- aspiration, and of the dif- 
ficulty felt by so niiiuy English speakers 
in drteriuinin;: whether a vt)Wel is 
aspiratid or not. It is mere careless- 
ness of uttt-rance. liut hrre it may 
be nnt(d that these "gh»t«ids" or ••at- 
tacks" may also be "nh-ases," that 
is, a vowel may ni<f as well as bttfin 
••clearly." as (tun), whij'h is the re- 
gular >lnglish form, or with the check 
or *' Caleb," as (tuu;), as frei|Uently in 
Dani>li before a subseipient consonant, 
or Kr<i<luilly. as (tuiL|). Now this 
gradnation consists, initially, in begin- 
niniT the vowel with the glottis open, 
closing it rapidly, during; whiih the 
ed.,'»s of the vocal chords approach 
very cli»s»ly before contact, priHlucing 
first the ctfrct of whisper, and then of 
voice, so that we have (*•«» »-'<r-<'). 
In ending wi* should get in reverse 
order, (f • *f » •Vt . This is what is 
mi-ant by the notation (pq). or (t.uu[). 
Now if there bu a little longer repose 



8. {t^ ee'jt)^€on(titme4, 

on the pure voiceless sounds, so th 
the (*'<r) or ('*uu) becomes sensible, 
is clear that (pij. i*q) will appear 
begin or end with a sound hke (jl 
and ([uu], \ff^\) with a sound like (vl 
This seems to bo the origin of t] 
Danish temii national (jh. wh). whi 
the initial forms generate the aspirat 
or an appnmth tf» them, ditfi-ring 
the manner con>idered in No. 14, (wl 
How far these terminations ore usi 
in English. 1 am unable to say. Tta< 
is often so much loss of force that 
is ditficult to observe. But ccrmii 
distinct (jh. wh) final arc not frequc 
in received pronunciation ; and d 
tinct (jh, wh) initi d would l)e scfiul 
at once as a vulgarly intruded aspin 
In No. 14. (wh), where the whi 
subject will be systematieallycimsidcr 
it will l)e Seen that thi:« final {{) rcpi 
sents the Sanscrit visarga. 

After the vowel i* commenced, ii 
continued a very short time, and glu 
either on to (<}. as already explained, 
on to (t). But if it gliJes on to (i) 
does not do so till its energy is mi 
diminisheil, so that, in received p 
nunciatiim. (eV'j) never approaches i 
character of a close diphthong, as r 
Jirr, or (t'O, in which the :/) is stit 
and short and the force Is continued 
to the (f), which may bo lenrtbei 
and then die away. In (cV'i) the fu 
dies away first, and the ';liae on to 

Key 
' Hudibie, Knng absorbed i 

the glide on to (t). Als«i, as a h 

vowel, the {ec) or (eV'j) must haT< 

verv- short glide on to (t). Ii.d 

Pnif. llaldeman's short ('-t) h:iB 

chanicter of a long vowel, by the shi 

ni-ss Hn«l weakness of its glide on to ; 

whereas a really *• sti^ppiMl ** {t) wo 

come strongly and firmly on to 

which would be ** iengthenetl," 

(<t t'). It is more by the mod< 

which vowels glide on to follom 

consonants, than by the actual leu 

of the vowels, considered inde{H'nde] 

of their glides, that the feeling 

lenifth of vowvls in clo^-d svUa 

ariM-s in English pronunciation. 

Mr. Sweet's rule in Nu. 14, (p). 

9. BOOK, (bttk). 

(h). The relations of m 
or voiceless (b. d. e) to sonan 
voiced (p, t, k) should be well uui 
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9. (b) — conthtuetL 

liood. In "RngliRh (p,ii, t,ii, k,ii) the 
roice begins with the clear attack 
(,) at the moment the closure is re- 
leased. In (byii, d^i, g»ii> the Toioe 
begins in the same way, brfore the 
doBore is released, bat for bo short 
a time ttiat the Toice mav be said to 
begin as the contaet is releoMd, Now 
Gomansy when they really difltin^^nifih 
(py b), etc., begin the Toioe in (ppi, tpi, 
kp) with a gradual attack, giving a 
hisi ; and they allow the Toice toeomid 
throngb the (d), etc., before the release 
of the dosore, whidi may be written 
Qbii, 'dii, *gii). The breath not bdng 
•Ue to escape Mows out the neck like 
a tmkey-cof^'s, and henoe is called a 
Uow-ont-soond or Blahlaat by Qerman 
phoneticiaiis, whidi we may translate 
im/taiat9. It is not possible to continiie 
^b inflatus long without allowing 
breath to escime oy the nose ; bat to 
frodoee a real (m, n, q) after (*b, 'd, *g), 
m not posmble without producing a 
loud thnd by the withdrawal of the 
vmla from the back of the pharynx, 
req^nring a strong moscular enort, 
becanse 4he compressed air in the mouth 
fiofws tiie UTida into very close contact 
with tbe i>har7ttx. It is probable then 
that (*bmii, 'onii, 'Qgii)> do not occur 
monosyllabically. But it is quite easy 
to begin wiUi the nasal resonance, and 
tJkem cot it off by the uvula, which has 
air on both sides, and hence can act 
fredy. Hence (mbii, ndii, qgii) are 
easy, and have generated the sounds of 
(b, d, ^) in modem Greek. Some 
phoneticians f I have focgotten to note 
the passages) even m&e (b, d, ^) 
neoessarilT nasal. They are not so m 
English. But there ii often a semi-nasal 
(b,, d,, g,) occasioned by insufficient 
Hand resonance, arising nrom catarrh, 
when the speaker intends (m, n, q), 
but cannot perfect them, see (}096, <r)f 
sod one of these, (b«}, in perhaps a 
^fffatly different form, is an element of 
^Westmoreland and Cumberland speech. 
It is posnble entirely to cut on the 
voice before proceeding to the vowel, 
without creating the impression of a 
new syllable, hence (mpu, ntii, qkii) 
are pomble, and seem actually to occur 
together with (mbii, ndii, qrii) in some 
South African lanj^uages. In English 
initial (b, d, g), however, nothing of 
this inflatus or nasality is customary. 
Id middle Germany, where the distino- 



9. (by—eofUinued, 

tions (p b, ^t d) are practically unknowUi 
comparatively few being able to say 
(pjii 'bii, .tm \dii), recourse is had to 
what Briicke and M. Bell consider as 
whispering instead of voicing, usin^ 
{•bii, \dii) only. Merkel, however, who 
IS a native of Upper Saxony, where the 
sounds are indigenous, demes this, and 
asserts that he really says Cpii, '\tii) 
implosively. See (1097, ^.) Observe 
that C*kii^ is not common m Saxony, 
because (snii, gjhii, ^haa) are heiurd. 
Perhaps also true (g) is heard initially; 
I do not feel sure. But certainly k, g 
are always distinguished initially, and 
PyhoTt^dvs^ always conftifled iutiidly, 
in Saxony. 

When (b, d, g) are medial between 
two vowels, there is in English a com- 
plete passage of the voice through 
niem, without any sensible sustention 
of the sounds, as hahy^ needy^ plaguy 
(b*r>b<i, nii*>d<», pl^>^<i), 
and there seems to be no uackemng of 
the closure, and consequently no buzz, 
the sound being produced entirely by 
internal condensation of the air. In 
Ctorman, however, such (b, g) readily 
pass into (bh, gh), as tehreiSsn^ tage^ 
(shrai'bhBu, taa'ghs), of which the first 
is not but the second is, received. But 
for (d), or rather (^d), nothing of the 
kind occurs, neither {A^t) nor (^dh) 
bein^ developed. On the other hand, 
medial (d, dh), a coronal and a dental, 
but more often {fi, dh), interdianffe dia- 
lectally in English. In Spanish ^b, bh) 
are not distinguished even initially. 
That similar habits prevailed in Semitic 
languages we know by their alphabets, 
n> If !lt being (b bh, d dh, g gh) accord- 
ing to circumstances. The English 
received pronunciation is therefore pe- 
culiarly neat, and more like French and 
Italian in this respect. 

Final (b, d, g), before a pause, are 
intentionally the same as when initial, 
the voice ending as the closure begins, 
or not being sensibly sustained during 
the closure; but the ^lide up to the 
consonant being continued into the 
closure, gives the vowel an appearance 
of greater length. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the voice is sensibly prolonged 
during closure, and as this is uncom- 
fortafie, the closure is relaxed before 
the voice ceases, and we have effects 
like (Jbeeh\ *id', grog*), or (b««bjb*, 
diid;d*, gseg;g*)y which are often pain- 
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9. {h)—eontmued, 

fully eyident in public speaken. I 
frcauentlj noticed theae sonnds in the 
declamation of the late Mr. Macready, 
It is often greatly exag^rated in pro- 
rincial traeedianifm. It is, however, 
80 far aa I nave observed, not customary 
to drop the voice before releasing con- 
tact, and then to open upon a wind- 
rash, as Q}e«h)^\ diidjtS geegjk*). 
This wouldf I think, produce to an 
English ear too much of the effect of 
simple (b«p*, diit*, gffik*), which would 
be unintelligible. It seems however 
probable that this is the history of 
the German and Dutch habit of always 
taking these finals as mute. In Dutch 
indeed this is slightly controlled by 
the action of the K)llowing consonant 
This action is quite unknown in English, 
except in such a word as cupboard = 
(ka'bid), but deserves to be noted as 
occurring in so closely related a lan- 
guage. The Dutch rule according to 
I)onder8 (op. eit, p. 23), which is cor- 
roborated by Lana {op. eit. p. 31), is as 
follows : — 

" With the exception of the nasals, 
when two consonants come together, 
however different their character, both 
must be voiced, or both voiceless. 
Whenever in two syllables or words 
spoken separately, one would be voiced 
and the other voiceless, one must be 
altered to agree with the other, accord- 
ing to the following rules. 

1). " Before voiced b and </, every con- 
sonant is voiced, as, zeepbak, o/idoen, 
strij^bout [this is the only way in 
which (g) can occur in Dutch], stie/- 
broedcr, daarbij, stiArdouker. mijdaad, 
he^doom, etc. [where p, *,/, r, #, ^sss 
(b, g, V, r, z, gh).] But t sometimes re- 
mains, as : *i ligt dasLXf pronounced *t 
\\c\it <aar [compare Orrrain's j^att tiss 
(491, *(?), >atttex3(491,c)]. 

2). " Voiced it, r, «, g, j\ /, and r lose 
their voice after every preceding con- 
sonant, except r. We pronounce: 
vroe(/rouw, buurrrouw, — stie/toon, 
vooraoon, — a/rArond, voor^rond, — 
looj^'ongen (^'voiceless), yoorjaax {ry 
voiced), etc. [where (/*, rt>, — /», rs, 
—fck, rg,—pj\rj- (tf, rv,— fs,rz,--fkh, 
rgh. — pjh, rj), theoriginal Dutch letters 
being, tv, rv.—ft, rz,—fg, rg^-^pj) ry\ 
respectively.] 

3). " Before the nasals all consonants 
except r are or become voiceless. [This 
rule is questioned by Land.] 



9. (b) — continued, 

"After a nasal each consonant pee- 
serves its owo character." 

Land remarks, that the first nle 
does not ' hold in English, whers 
Bnu(/brd and plaZ/orm, baA^^one and 
bu^^iear are differently treated; and 
that according to the same rule ever; 
final consonant in Dutch is pr»noineea 
voiceless, as bcU brcct, ik ktp, ik wmek; 
but that it is different in English, when 
back and bag^ hat and had^ cup and oA^ 
are carefully distinraished ; and so, ht 
adds, in Friesic we near hreedt and Ml 
brcet. 

In English the difference Wtweei 
such combinations as the foUewing ii 
felt to be so great that we instinctiTib 
wonder at anv ears being doll enoogt 
to confuse them, unaware how veij 
dull our own ears are to distmctMi 
which other nations feel with eqpil 
acutcness : pip bib ; pmt pmd^ bat id; 
puck pug, buck bug ; tip dip, tub M; 
tuck tug, duck dug ; gi»e metkibagi^i 
and h%m a bag tcOf and than gi^c U av 
back do, and his back too, A Oenaa 
or a Dutchman would flounder hdnkaly 
and hopelessly in these qnicksaiiak 



^ 



(w). This vowel differs from 
u), as (i) from (i), and just as an 
"nglishman finds (bit) Yerj dilBciilt 
and (btt) easy, so (buk) is to him 
easv, and the Scotchman's (bok) m 
difficult, that he puts it down as (bnk), 
heard in Torksmre. Distinguish sw 
English pull (pvl) and French psdt 
(pul) from each other, and fnm fnd 
(puul), heard for pull in Shiopduit. 
The throat is widened for (»). TW 
well-marked (o^) or (m J. already iMi* 
tioned (1 107, dy, must be borne in mild. 
To a southern Englislunan (bo% biLk) 
are riddles; at least, rerj thidE, nt| 
clumsy pronunciations or his (tMk), 
which, to a Scot, is itself a thick, ti, 
clumsy pronunciation of (buk). Refias* 
ment of pronunciation has entirely loeil 
value, it is easy to TOt)noanee (•) 
without rounding the lips, and nil 
must be the way tnat a cuckoo gets oit 
his cry, or a parrot says (pus), as I 
distinctly heard one call out the othc 
day (4th May, 1873). It seems as if 
we produced the roundness by eoa- 
tracting the arches of the soft paUk 
at the entrance to the mouth. Tbii 
mode of ''rounding*' I propose to 
mark by (*}, thus (p*«^}, implying 
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9. (h) — continued, 

thmt (p«) are imitated in this maimer^ 
the lips Temaining open. 8ee(1116|^'). 

(k). The hsLck of the tongue 
18 niBed to contact with the soft palate 
to modi in the poeition of (u) that the 
glide is ahOTt, sharp, and hat little 
marked. The relation of the guttnnUs 
.0^ ^) to (an, uu) renders the lahial- 
itttions (k«7, gtr) easy and common 
rsos, e), and were is no difficulty in 
disposing the hack of the tongue for 
(n), whne the tip is in the (t, d) posi- 
tion, hence (tw, dw) are also easy 
(209, «). Prof. Whitney, whose pho- 
netic appreciation is acute, and who 
has much studied pronunciation, re- 
gards these '' lahiai modifications of 
Towels and consonants" to be '*a 
niecial weakness " on my part and Mr. 
Bell's. <' With one who can hold the 
initial consonant sound of dwell, for 
example, to he not a to with a d pre- 
fixed, but a labially modified d, we 
should not expect to agree in an analysis 
of the ioh sound *' (Oriental and Lin- 
gmstic Stndies, New York, 1873, p. 
271). I was, however, nerer satisfied 
wi^ the analysis (tw^t, dwel). The 
passage from (t) to (w) created a glide 
whi^ I could not reoo^ize as usual. 
I ^ed (taxst, du^l), which are easier, 
hot then I missed the characteristic (w) 
effect. It was not till on studying Mr. 
Bell's Visible Speech, and fiuding him 
daasify (w) as a mixed gutturalised 
lahiai, and consequently (gwh) as a 
mixed labialised guttural, that the ex- 
planation occurr^ to me, which is 
simply that ** whereyer the position of a 
consonant can be practically assumed at 
the tame time as tne positions for (i, u), 
tiiey are eo assumed by speakers to 
whom these combinations are easy." 
This brought palatalisations and labial- 
isations under the same category. As 
we hare (kj, ^, tj, dj, Ij, nj), and 
might haye (p|, hj), which apparently 
occur in Russian, so we might have 




macb as (kj, gj; are lo ^a, g;. i louna 
(kir, gw, tWf Qto) the most satisfactory 
explanations to me of Eng:liBh sounds ; 
sod I seemed to recognize them in 
French quoi, toi^ doit (kwn, ,tM^ ,dira), 
and sinularly loi, nois, rot {^\wa, ,nira, 
rtra). It was satisfactory to me that 
Pnnce Louis Locien Bonaparte, who 



9. {k)^'C(mtinued, 

must certainly be allowed to udderstand 
French pronunciation, adopted these 
yiews, aoded to my list eoi, ehoix, Joie, 
(st^ shwa, zhfMi), and completed the 
conception hj admitting palato-labial- 
isations, arising from attempting to 
combine (y), or (i, a) simultaneously, 
with consonants, as in /mi, nuit, fui, 
ehtiintantt Juin, which would haye to be 
written (^luji, ^nuji, ftrji, sbuJEAtai, 
xhuJBA). As in French (Ij, ni) are said 
to be fnouilUe, so he terms (Ju7, ^nu?), 
etc., velotU^, and (It^', nuj), etc., VmiY^. 
Theoretically the existence of such com- 
binations as (Ij, }tc, licj), etc., is per- 
fectly oonceiyable and executable. The 
only question is, are they used in such 
words ? This is a matter of obserya- 
tion. Prof. Whitney obseryes (twtst, 
dwel); I obsenre in myself, at least, 
(twist, dwel), Mr. Bell writes (tw, 
aw), and also (kw), although he admits 
(kfrh), the Scotch guh, which bears the 
same relation to (ku?) as (kh) to (k). 
The simple character of (kw) may 
haye preyented the qu from maldnff 
"position" in Latin; but the initiu 
character of (kw), like that of a mute 
and a liquid, may haye had a similar 
effect. We haye (gw'S in ffuano 
(giraaiio). Sometimes tnere is both 
palatalisation or labialisation of the con- 
sonant and an inserted yowel. Thus 
the old-fashioned cart, reaard^ tky^ are 
seldom pure (kjaa't, n'^tia'*<l, 8k|a'i\ 
but often (kji&a't, r^i&a''d, skjia'O, 
and it is possible that quill, queU, 
quantity, may be occasionally (ktim/l, 
kum^l, kwnon'iiti), but I naye not 
noted it. On the other hand, Italian 
quale, quanta, queeto, sound to me rather 
(ku&'ltf, ku&'ntuh, ku^'stwh), than 
(ktwi— ) or (kwuk—), etc. The same 
is probably tne case in Spanish euanto, 
etc. But I doubt a real (kwa— ) any- 
where. One great source of difference 
between German and English quell 
seems to arise from the two German 
consonants, thus (kbhzl). 

(bwk). The voice begins in (b), 
and is carried through (u) to (k), where 
it is sharply and su&enly cut off. For 
the effect of (k) final see No. 8, (t). 

10. WATCH, Bell's (wAtsh), 
my (wot^«h). 

(w). See No. 1, (w). 
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10. (a, o). 

(a, oV. With Mr. Bell, I used 
to ooDsiaer that w& TemtHentod (wa>, 
rather than Two), and I have prernowly 
given (wAlsh) as the pronandation 
(66, a). But on ftirther obserration I 
think tiiat (wa) is not so common as (wo), 
and tiliat when (wa) is used, the (a) is 
tmt to become of medial length, so that 
the unpleasant drawling effect (wAH^h^ 
results, where I introduce a new methoa 
of marking the lengtii of a vowel in 
palaeotype. Hitherto I hare only used 
7a, aa) Tor short and long, and (aaa) 
ror protracted. As this is not enough 
for theoretieal purposes, I propose to 
use (% a, a% aa, aa^ aaa) as a scale of 
six, yery short, short, medial, long, 
Tery long, protracted. This superior 
vowel must not be used after another 
vowel of a different form, as that would 
militate against the notation (e^) on 
(1107, d), so that if we wished to write 
short (e) followed by yferj short (i), we 
must write (ei,i), according to the usual 
notation. The short vowel<40und in 
watek is almost invariably (o) in 
England, but the medial sound is per- 
haps common in America. The dif- 
ference between (a) and (o) is very 
slight, and both are nearly peculiar to 
English. PracticallT (a) belongs to 
the (a) group, and (o) to the (o) group. 
Foreigners hear (A^^as (a) or (<^, and 
(o) as (o) or (o). The differences are, 
however, important. The vowels (a, 
o) differ from (o, o) strictly by the de- 
pression of the back of the tongue, 
which^ in the diagram (14, «, No. 7), is 
not given low enough for my pronun- 
ciation. But (a) differs from (a) by a 
slight ** roundmff," the comers of the 
Ups being brooght a little together for 
(A) (14, d, No. 12), whereas for (a) 
thev are ouite apart Also according 
to Mr. Bell, (a) is a primary and (a) 
with (o) are ** wide " vowels. I most 
own that (a) feels to me when making 
** wider" than (o), that is, to oe pro- 
nounced with an opener pharynx. Still 
the concinnity or the vowel system 
points to the other arrangement, as 
shewn onp. 14, and I am probably 
wrong. The various degrees of open- 
ing of the lips in rounmng should be 
OMerved, the three degrees, p. 14, 
diagram Nos. 10, 11, 12, being in 
English reserved for (u, o, a). Bat in 
Danish we have varieties. Thus Mr. 
Sweet observes (Philological Trans. 
1873-4, p. 102) : «* In Danish the two 



10. (a,o: 

lower artiddations (o, a), while pte- 
serving the same tongue position as 
Englisn and most oraer langoagea," 
[that is, those of diagram Nos. 4, 7], 
** have undeignpne what may be called a 
' lippenverscGtebung,' " [lip-prolatioii, 
may be an admissible tran^tion, pro* 
UUum being nearest to ver9ehi^%mg\ 
*' {o) being pronounced wi^ the labial- 
isation or * rounding ' of (u), and (a) 
with that of (o), ^) itself remaining 
unchanged." [t propose to write this 
effect thus (oo, Ao), we principal form 
giring the position of the tongue, and 
tiie subscribed that of tiie tips. Note 
the different meaning ascribed to tiie 
superior (o*i) or a sound between (o) and 
(a), but apparently more like (o), given 
on (1107, <0« and note also ^b^ fiwrth 
kind of rounding just symbolised by (*) 
on (11 14, rf^]. **This abnormal rounding 
gives a peculiar cavernous effect to the 
vowels, and makes it difficult, especially 
for a foreigner, to distinguish them 
accurately.*^ See (799, d). Prince 
Louis Lucien Bonapiurte seemed to me 
to imitate the cavemoeity by protruding 
the Ups in a funnel shape, which we 
may write ft (1I> cd)y so that he made 
Swedish o and n to be (uf, yf). Mr. 
Sweet savs the Swedes and Norwegians 
use (u) for (n), ** which in Norw^fian 
had the add^onal peculiarity of bebg 
unilaterally rounded, at least in some 
dialects," and would tiierefore be (uS) 
'* In Swedish this (oq) has been moved 
up nearly into the place of the (n), but 
in Norwegian it is formed as in Dani^ 
The consequence is that the Norwegians 
are quite unable to pronounce the (u) 
in forei^ languages.^ {ibid.) In some 
Yorkshire people I have obsored a 
tendency to pronounce (aa) in the di- 
rection of (o), so that the effect hovered 
between (o) and (o), and for that reason 
might be written (o**). Southemers 
accuse them of saymg (ool kooz), for 
(aaI kAAZ), aU eatut. It is poesiUe 
that this sound is properhr (aJ. It 
deserves investigation, it only from the 
Scandinarian relations of Yorkshire. 

We may note generallv that (aa) is sn 
extremely difficult vowel for foreignen, 
and it is seldom reached. Even Scotch- 
men are apt to confhse it wi^ («). 
But conversely Englishmen confose 
even forei^ (a) with (a). The Ger- 
man {a) is so confidently considered 
as (aa), that (aa) is known among 
English orthoepistB as the German A ! 
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My. (▲, a) — ioiiltftiiMi 

▲gnu ishe Inroad (oo) of our ctialectB 
k by dialeoUl writers almost always 
writtea. am, meainiig (aa); and the 
Italiaa • ofMrfo, in srllables where it is 
taken as long, is called (aa), as (nAA, 
bwAA'Do) for (no, bn6*ttf«h), no, buono, 
Italians themselTes say ijna) rather than 
(oo) for English (aa). Both Towels 
(aa, o), with the tme lip rounding, are, 
as already obserred^ almost pecmiarly 
English. I have reason to doubt 
whether (aa) is really heard in India, 
or Persia, or Austria, which are the 
only places, beside England, where, so 
iv as I know, it may m at home. 

Hence also the diphthong (a'«, o't) is 
rare out of En^lano. For its English 
origin from (<h, 6i) see (131, «. 270, 
a. 1101, «). The Danish rbg is 
written fidj) by Mr. Sweet {ibid, 
p. 107), out tiiis means (19^7). This, 
Aowever, to my ears, is the nearest 
foreign diphthong to our (O't). The 
German «w I am aoeustomed to call 
(gTt) myself and perhaps in the North 
<if Germany it folly reaches that sound. 
I dkink, liowefer, that {fA) would be 
a more correct representation of the 
North German sound. For the Middle 
German I hear (<fi, dj). Rapp does 
not properiy dirtin^fuish (o, o), and in 
Italian does not distinguuh close snd 
opea 0. Hence al^ough he makes 
tse English short o to be his d, I shall 
tnmseruM it (o), as I believe he pro- 
nounces it. He says : {Phy; d. Spr, 
4, 19): '*Th^ry has been greatly 
troubled with German m. Feeling the 
inconTenience of confosing tu with ei 
(&i) in Middle Germany, theoreticians 
thou^t that witii si, au, they could 
anoeiate an analogous sii (kj), which 
bowerer does not readily unite with 
tiieai, eren when really pronounced, as 
indeed is commonly the ease, only ss o^ 
so, ad, (6^, fco, &09). On the other hand, 
the Noraiem, Dutch, and low German 
}9i, f'e) presented itself, as at least 
mteationBUy different from at (&i), and 
as (^ was no German sound [Ri^p 
identifies it with French dg ms que], it 
was adranced to 6i 6^ {(A 6e), so that 
there resulted a diphthongal triad ai 
mt a (6i fcu (Ay, which is completely 
idsatioal witii the English and also 
tile old Latin m, om, oe, and of which 
we can at least say that they are the 
three most conyeoient diphthongs for 
the organs o( speech. Later on, the 
want of the intermediate sound in dt 
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{(A) was foH, and to sToid this objec- 
tion, a rather difficult but not ill- 
sounding diphthong da (6y) was 
theoretically acknowled^^ and al- 
though an extremely artificial product, 
pretty well satisfied all requirements. 
Those provinces tiiat possess (el o'u) 
are the real causes of estabHshinp (a'y) 
ss 6u (6y), whereas those that acknow- 
ledge a-^phthongs only will always 
incune to the low Saxon dt (6i). The 
diphthongs are alwavs affected by a 
following nasal, so tnat when radical 
0in aim eun are not called (&,in &.un 
&^), for which last (6.in) wWd be 
pretoible, they come out as {km, koHf 
Mu), and any tneory will find it difficult 
to produce (n6yn froynd) with sensible 
(y) without an appearance of affecta- 
tion. . . . (German theoreticians who 
are 90 leamedin9criptHre{Sehriflg0lehrt) 
tiiat they insist on having a heard in 
at«, and e in ei (not an e m ^ also, or, 
for the sake of a, #, o, an o perham F), 
are, thank heaven! so rare, thm we 
need not speak of them.'* Brucke 
(Ueber eine neue Met^iode der phonet- 
ischen Tr8nsBcrip(ion,Wien, 1 868, p. 63), 
transcribes bdmne^ neuety vertrUumtem 
by characten equivalent to (bliy-me* 
n4y^ frr^tr&ymt^^J, where (^) in- 
diottes an <*iinperfectiy formed 0,*' that 
is, he, a low Saxon, adopts the theo- 
retical (&y). As Englishmen's views of 
the identity of German m« with their 
own oy are generally very ill based, I 
thought it better to give the views of 
German phoneticians on the subject. 
But the arguments of Rapp seem to 
leave out of consideration the organic 
development of language without any 
reference to writing, so that he lays 
himself cmen to the very ** learning m 
scripture which he ridicules. 

(t). This is a medial (>t<), 
see Ko. 8 (t). 

(sh, ^sh). For the distinctioa 
of (8,8h) and (sh,^h) see No. 6 (s\ 
This advanced (^sh) may be distinctly 
heard in saying loateh with a very pro- 
tracted hiss (wot^sb^Bh^sh); and after a 
little practice it is possible to say (^sh) 
without the crutch of (t). Mr. Sweet 
says he is inclined to accept this analvsis. 
Prof. Haldeman says tnat instead of 
advancing (sh) to (,sh), he retracts (t) 
(0 {,% P), which comes to the same thing. 
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At any rate, the ordinary English (t, ah) 
are not both heard in wa/«A. 

This (^) is apparently the tme 
Soman e in tUoct, dnqm (^diB'\8hi, 
^shtq-kv^, whioh Enclrahmen bear as 
(dftersht, di»q*kuw). This is, therefore, 
the ItaUan aeriTatiye from Latin {l^. 
How fai the (t) is dereloped, (nrther ob- 
senrations are required to shew, bot the 
following (translated) notes in F, Valen- 
tinCi Gnindliche hmre der Italienischen 
Aussprache (Berlin, 1884), are worth 
quoting, as being written by a Roman 
who was thoroaffhly acquainted with 
German, in whicn teh, tseh, ueh, for 
(ah, tsh), are common. He says (ibid. 
p. 15, note) : '< The correct pronuncia- 
tion of the Italian syUables ««, m', eia, 
eiOf after a rowel, as heard from all 
educated Romans and Tuscans, cannot 
be completely represented by Oimum 
signs; they should properly be heard 
from a teacher oonTersant wiUi good 
pronunciation. The following examples 
will serve to shew that these syllaoles 
in this case are as distinct from their 
ordinary Talue as frx>m tee, Mt, teia^ $cio. 
In facce, faces, the e sounds exactly like 
ttehi m/atee^ swaddlings, tiie vowel is 
stopped, and the final tee thus becomes 
harder; m/aee, torches, and all similar 
cases, the Towelis lengthened, and ee con- 
sequently receives that peculiar softness 
already mentioned. AH three sounds 
are heard in the following line of Tasso : 

Oli OMtdord, faronne aeerbi 9c«mpJ. — 
Ger. Lib, 1, 87. 3,*^ 
4th stanza fhim end. 

He proceeds to say that the best 

writers have constantly written tee for 

cCf thus orbueello arbuteeUCj braeia 

brateia, baei bmsei, etc., and tiiat ** in 

the Lombard dialects er, ri^ after a 

vowel, fall into a very soft « or j, as 

vetin, ditif taztrdoti, for vieino, did, 

taeerdoteJ* The examples facce, fatee, 

face, are possibly meant to differ as 

rfa,t\tjihf} or (fa*.^), (faa-.she, 

tasr^he). 

The combination (Jt^h),or else (^), 

is developed where (sh) does not occur, 

as in Spanish, just as (^d^b) or (^zh) is 

found m Italian, where (zh), the buzz 

of (sh), is unknown, and (d^th) has been 

common for centuries in English, where 

(sh) in vition (vrzhsn) is quite a recent 

development. In English (t^sh), which 

I have hitherto written and shall 

generally write (tsh), was developed 

ttom ags. (Ar), see (204, d), where the 
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relation of (kj, tj) to (tab) will require 
revision, if (^h) and not (t/h) is l^e 
original derivative fit>m (k). In quite 
recent English (t^) has be^ developed 
from (ti) Mfore (6), as in the termina- 
tion -/MTf, in nmtmre (n«rt^du). 

To the absence or an independent 
(^) may pertiaps be attributed the 
perostence with which (t^sh) initial, 
oeing only (t<^h<), is considered a 
simme letter, and eh or teh final in 
tveh, mmeh, crutch, which is ( > t < «sh), 
has been taken to be the result of pre- 
fixing (t) to the former simple sound. 
To Uie same cause I attribute the 
dispute as to the final sounds in inch, 
lunch, Umneh, drench, which some 
analyze as (sh^, and others as (tsh). 
Kow the position of the tongue for 
(n) being the same as that for (t), 
the frill analysis may^ be (i-n-nh-^i 
or (>-n-nh-t-^), or simply (»-n-t-^) 
or (»-n-^8h). But in the plural inchet, 
I myself use a distinct (t), thus, 
(tnift^hezs), and to my ear (rn;^ihet) 
is unusuaL Mr. Bell uses (-nhti^-). 

The sound (t^sh), as I hear it, is tiie 
Hun^farian ct, the Polish ct, and 24th 
Russian letter. As I pronounce Polish 
tzcz, the 26th Russian letter, I seem to 
prolong (sh) or (^sh), and for an instant 
touch the palate with the tip of the 
tongue in the middle of the hiss, 
checking it momentarily and producing 
two hiss-elides, thus (sh>t<sh), or 
(£h,tjBh), for the t is probably («t). 
The Germans write the aound tchtmh. 
That ch in English cAeete has a pre- 
fixed (t), may be felt very distinctly by 
pronouncing (t^shi, t^sh«, t^sha, t^diA, 
t^sho, t^hu) wiUi great rapidity, when 
^e beat of the tongue against the 
palate will be felt as markedl^r as in 
rapid (ti, tf, ta, tA, to, tu). It is eon- 
venient also to practise (shi, sh^ sha, 
shA, sho, shu), and ( ,shi, ^h^ ^sha, ^shA, 
^sho, ^shu). 

Notwithstanding the oonfidenoe I 
feel in the diphthongal nature of db in 
cheett as = (t,sh), yet strong opinioaa 
of a different nature are entertained. 
Prince L. L. Bonaparte can hear no 
difference between English ch in eht m t 
and Italian ci, and this he considen to 
be the simple (^sh), a continuant, vrhidi 
he can prolong indefinitely, and whidi, 
when so prolonged, suggests a (t) 
throughout On the other hand Mr. 
Goodwin (1093, <r), no mean observer, 
oonsiders ch in chut and J in Jctt to be 
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explodents, which I will mark by the 
Dew characters (k|. g^), the ktter 
written as an unaotted j croswd^ 
lee (1094, e). These are the real 
explodents corresponding to (jh, j), 
or Mr. Bell's 2#, 21, on p. 16, which 
he too hastOy oonfoBea with my 
{ijf dj). Obeerre that in (t, d) the tip, 
ami in (k, g) the back, of the tonsiie 
tooches the palate; then for (tj, di), 
witboot remoTing the tip, bring the 
middle of Uie tongue against the jMdate, 
and for pg, gj^, without remoTiog the 
back, abo bring the middle of Uie 
tongue against &e palate. Hence for 
(^, dj^ the front two-thirds, and for 
(kj, g) the back two-thirds, of the 
tongue toodi the palate, fiut for (k^ 
O) only the middle third of the tongue 
touches the palate, thus producing a 
real explodent, which, as Mr. Nicol 
pointed out to me, is the sound indicated 
hj Mr. Bell's Visible Speech symboL 
To succeed in pronouncing them at 
first, keep the tip of the tongue down 
by burying it below l^e lower gums ; 
and to iRreyent the back of the tongue 
from rising to the (k) position, think of 
(t), which of course cannot be pro- 
nounced when the tip of the tongue is 
kept down. Make the effect of (k^) 
perfectly sharp, by beginning with a 
closed glottis ( 1 097, b), and come quietly 
on to the yowel without any escape m. 
nnvocalised breath. A little practice ia 
neoeaaary to avoid (kj, gj^ on the one 
hand, and ^t^h, d^zh) on the other, but 
the^ sound, has a philolofl:ical ralue 
which makes it worth while under* 
•tanding. These (kj, gi) are Mr. Good- 
win's 0, j\ in the following remarka 
{ibid, p. 9): 

'* C {eh in ehin) is manifeatly aaimple 
elementary consonant, and a lene. It 
ia produced by placing a certain portion 
of the tongue near the tip, but not the 
tip its^ against a oertam part of the 
palato, an^ after preorare, auddenly 
withdrawing it with a yiolent eminion 
of breath. It haa no ^-sound in its 
oofflpocition, for neither the tip of the 
tongue nor the teeth are used in its 
production. Neither does it end in an 
M-aound, for, in that caae, it could be 

E'onged ad libitum, which the true e 
Engliah) cannot be. Moreover, it 
not begin with any one aoind, and 
end with another, but is the aame aimple 
iound throughout its whole extent. 
It may he ^ewn by a Bimilar experi- 
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ment, and proof, that y is a simple 
elementary sound. It bears the same 
relation to e (kj) that ff does to k, or 
any other leae sonant to its correspond- 
ing lene surd.*' That the true ek 
cannot be prolonged ad libitum, no 
other writer, ao far as I am aware, haa 
aaserted, except in the sense that its 

Srolongation, uke thatof all diphthongs, 
iffers from its commencement. In 
connection with these remarks of Mr. 
Goodwin, it seems best to cite what he 
says about (sh, zh), to which I must 
prefix his curious remark on aspirates, 
a subject which will have to be especially 
considered in No. 14, (wh). He says 
(ibid p. 8) : 

" Each of the aspirates might have 
been represented by a single character ; 
but, as h represents a simple breathing 
or aspiration, and as all the aspirates 
are similarly combined with such a 
breathing, and those of them which 
are used in English are generally ao 
represented, we have chosen to remesent 
them all as combined with A. We do 
not mean by this to intimate that the 
sound of A is added to the respective 
lenes—fat in that case the aspirates 
would not be simple sounds — ^but that 
it is combined with them throughout 
their whole extent They are nmple, 
therefore, under our definition ; and if 
in any sense compound, they are so by 
a sort of chemical composition, in dis- 
tinction horn a mechanical aggregate 
or mixture. Kh, for example, is not 
equal to k-^h, but to ^xA. This we 
consider a true aspiration; while the 
sound of A, added after a consonant, 
no more renders that consonant a true 
aspirate, than it does the following 
consonant or vowel. We do not doubt 
there are such aspirates (*so called') in 
other languages, as in the Sanscrit, for 
example; but we here speak of the 
strict propriety of the term." 

[p. 9J. ** Sh is not the aspirate of t, 
that is, it is not related to « as M to /, ph 
to p, etc, as any one may ascertain by 
a simple experiment of pronunciation. 
8 is more dental than pfuatal, ah is not 
dental at all. But ah is related to e 
(k|) precisely as any other aspirate to 
its lene ; that is, if you place the organs 
as if to produce e (1^), but instee^ of 
bringing them into perfect contact, 
retain a slight passage between for the 
constant egress of the breath, modifying 
11^ as it goea oat^ by thii specific i^« 
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proximation of the organi to t state of 
contact, you will have a peifect th. 
Zh is plainly related to >, as f A to e (1u).'* 
[This is incorrect, the result is (jh).] 
** The a and z, as sibilants, are peculiar, 
but in respect of the organt employed 
in their articulation, they furnish a 
transition between the palatal e (Ig), 
etc., and the dentals ^, etc. ; and in 
respect to the mode of their articulation^ 
they are to be reckoned among the 
aspirates rather than the lenes. Their 
lenes would be a certain unpronounceable 
medium between e (kj) and t and be- 
tween J (gj) and d respectively." 

The systematic terms, lene$ et aS" 
piratae^ should be discarded, as they 
tend to produce great confusion, and 
the precise mode of generatinf^ each 
individ«d sound shouUi be stuitied, as 
we study individuals in natural history, 
before we attempt to classify them, 
except provisionally. The grammarians* 
proYisional and extremely imperfect 
classification of lenes 9t aipiratae has 
been long antiquated. 

When Mr. Gupta visited me (1096,a)» 
I was astonished to find that his pro- 
nunciation of ^ ^ was not the (t^sh 
d^zh) usually laid down in books a» the 
modem pronunciation, nor the (kj gj) 
usually theoretically supposed to oe the 
ancient sounds, but exactly and unmis- 
takably (kj g^) as just described, lliis 
must oe also the real ancient sound, 
and it solves every difficulty. In Mr. 
Gupta's pronuneiation (kj) was as pure 
and unmixed with any hiss as an 
English (k). The post-aspirated forms 
will be considered in No. 14, (wh). 
Corresponding to these (kj gj) there 
must be of course a nasal (qj), which 
however only occurs immediately before 
them, and is hence a generated sound, 
just ss (q) itself in Sanscrit ; but it is 
certainly not (nj) as usually assumed, 
for the point of the tongue does not 
touch the palate ; nor (qj), correspond- 
ing to (kj, gj), for the back of the 
tongue never reaches the (k)- position. 
The Sanscrit explodents now become 
perfectly intelligiule. •Bi the usual (k) 

with the back of the tongue ofUy, and 
neither the middle nor the tip, in con- 
tact with the palate. ^ the present 
(kj), with the middle of the tongue 
oM/y, and neither the back nor the tip, 
in contact with the palate. '2 with the 
tip of the tongue ^y, and neither the 
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back nor middle, in contact with the 
palate^ and not the teeth, written (t), 
for one of the forms (^t, t), that is eitiior 
retracted or coronal, not gingival nor 

dental, nor citra-dental (tf). IT with 
the tip of the ton^e only against the 
teeth ofi/y, not against the puate. The 
sides of the tongue in all cases have to 
complete the closure. The series may 
then be completed thus : 
(k) back of retracUd tongue against 

extreme back of palate. 
^ ) back of tonfl:ue against palate, 
kj^ back and middle of ton^e a|j;ainBtit 
k^j middle of tongue against it. 
tj) middle and tip of tongue against it 
^t T t) tip of tongue against palate in 
various places firom furthest back to 
crown or base of gums. 

!^t) tip of tongue against upper teeth, 
, ^t) tip of tongue against bath upper ind 

lower teeth, but not protruded, 
(tf) tip of tongue protnided hetwtm 

upper and lower teeth, 
p^ lower lip against upper teeth, 
pWower lip against upper Up, 

Now each of these can ^ve rise to 
a hiss by a slight relaxation of the 
contact. Hence we get a theoreticil 
Txh) from (k) ; the well-known (kh) 
rrom (k), the German eh in aeh; the 
equally weU -known (kjh) from (kj), 
the German eh in ieh; the Enghih 
(jh) = (k|h) from (k|), of which pre- 
sently ; the English (^h^ is the neareit 
if not the exact hiss of tine English (t), 
as will be noticed presently, (th) ue 
hiss of dental (fy- National habits will 
here interfere. The Sanscrit has only 
a generated (kh), as will be shewn in 
No. 14, (wh), and hence it does not 
appear in writing. The (kjh) or (jh) 
however existed £stinctly and had a sign 
If. Now if modem Germans, as we 

shall see in No. 16, (j), actQaUy confuse 
(kjh, jb), we cannot suppose that their 
ancestors, the old emigrants frt>m the 
Aryan land, did better, and from (kjh) 
the step to (k) on the one hand and 
sh^ on the other is easy. How easQy 
sh) comes from (jh) we know in 
English, and Mr. Gk)odwin has himself 
exemplified it by^ making (k^h)=rshj 
instesid of (jh), just as in India (jh) 
has sunk absolutely into ^sh). Lepsius 
makes the sound of HI* theoretically ts 

(shj), (Standard Alphabet, p. 71), which 
he identifies with Polish s , a sonnd I 
hear as (q). But Mr. (h^ta bioan as 
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difference* in present usage between ^ 

md "^ both are eqiudlj (th). But both 

oeeur as ansenerated distinct fonns in 
Sanscrit, where they are unmistakably 
referred to ^ 7. There is probably 

BO doubt therefiDre that If was, and still 

represents, (jh). Now we have already 

■hewn on comparing (s,8h) in (1104,^) 

tiiat the latter is retracted, as compared 

with the former. And in the same way 

(t) is retracted as regards (^t). In 

languages haring no (th), — as in 

Gennan for example, — (s) or (^s), for 

tile two cases are not distinguished, is 

taken to he, and actually results as, the 

hiss of (.t). It is tnus that hi^h 

German z = (^t^s) has probably actually 

rasalted from (^t^). in the s^tme way 

9 was in Sanscrit referred to ?T. As 

a matter of course therefore "^ (sh) or 

(jih) was referred to 7 (t). In modem 

Bengalee, as we hare seen (1105, b'), 

an three sounds If ^ ^ are confused 

as (sh). That 1| ^ = (jh, j) were not 

exhibited together as surd and sonant, 
may be due to the fact that there were 
■o (ah, x) as sonants to ^ if. The 

Sanscrit series of speech sounds, like 
tihoae of* all other nations, was but 
fragmentary. 

Considerable objection has been taken 
to Mr. Melrille Bell's classification of 
(a, sh), by which, in the arranj^ement 
on p. 15, 2b and 3^, the (s) is apparently 
allied to (j), and the (sh) to (t). So 
■trongly haTe speakers felt the relation 
of (s> to (t), and of (sh) to (jh), that, 
as I nare been informed (by Miss Hull, 
of 102. Warwick Gardens, Kensinfrton, 
who successfully teaches deaf and dumb 
girls to speak and read from the lips, 
and, employing for that purpose Mr. 
Bell's Vinblc Speech S3rrobols, went in 
1873 to Boston, in America, to study 
Mr. Graham Bell's method of using it 
in teaching at the deaf and dumb 
inatitations there), Mr. G. Bell has 
found it best to transpose these symbols, 
eiring to the symbol 2b the meaning 
ish), and to the symbol 3^ the meaning 
(s). But Mr. Melrille Bell's symboU 
are both 'mixed,' snd imply merely 
that the (j) character in the position of 
the tongue predominate in (s) by the 
^€vmtioH of the middle of the tongue, 
and the (t) character of the same in 
(ih), by the denretMn of the middle of 
the tongue. This is clearly shewn by 
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his diagrams (Visible Speccb, p. 53) 
and his description [jibid. p 52), riz. : 
"6. (sj Front-Mixed. The Front 
[middle J and Point [tip] of the Tongue 
both raised, so as to oring the convex 
surface of the tongue close to the front 
[crown] of the palatal arch, and the 
point of the tongue, at the same time, 
close to the upper gum. — 7. (sh) Point- 
Mixed. The Point [tip] and the Front 
[middle] of the Tongue both raised — 
th$ latter in a Icm degree than for tymbol 
6. (s)— bringing the front [middle] 
surface of the tongue near to the rim 
[P] of the palatal arch." The charac- 
ters both imply (jh*r,,h), but for (s) 
the greater proximity of the middle of 
the tongue to the ( j)-p*o8ition determined 
both its position and its sifl^. The 
recent variation, by Mr. Graham Bell, 
in the application of these symbols, 
shews how difficult it is to select anj 
form of symbolism depending on classi- 
fication. Difiercnt points strike different 
minds as best adapted for character- 
istics. As in botany and zoology 
fenera and families are constancy 
cing remodelled, we cannot be sur- 
prised at the difficulties and disa^ee- 
ments which have notoriously arisen 
in a matter so little understood and 
requiring so much training (almost 
securing bias) to observe and appreciate, 
as speech-sounds. Still greater excep- 
tion would probably be taken to Mr. 
Beirs classing (th) under (jh), and (/h), 
which he identifies with Welsh // (Ihh), 
under (r h), because we naturally 
identify (th) with the teeth, and over- 
look the position of the middle of the 
tongue. The columns 2 and 3, in Mr. 
Bell's table, p. 14, should, according to 
these recent changes in palaeotype, be 
s^bolised as follows, in order, from 
Imc a to line m ; 

2. voiceletta jh s I;h th kj qjh 
voiced J z \\ dh gj qi 

3. voice/ess rjEk sh Ih th t nh 
ffoiced r zh 1 dh d n 

If (/h, rfh) really represent the Welsh 
// and its Manx voiced form, they are 
identical with the symboU (Ihh. /hh), 
see (756, e, d), where the voiceless form 
(Ihh) is incorrectly stated to occur in 
Manx. 

(wot^sh). The voice, set on 
in (w), continues with a glide on to (a), 
and then with a sharp and very sensible 
glide on to (t), where it is cut off or 
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10. (wpt^gfa) e omf imimU 

stopped, and the glottis ckeed; the 
glottis is, howoTer, immediately opened 
wide for Hnvocalised breath, and a hi»- 
glide is formed on to («sh), through 
which the hiss may be continued in- 
definitely, and as a rale the position for 
(^eh) is held as long as the breath is 
aadible, so that it does not glide ofiF 
into anything else. This may be 
written (w-a > t < .sh). But in cheete 
we have (t < ^sh < ii > z-s), without the 
fflido on to (t), and hence the (t) is less 
felt than in the other case. 

11. SAW, (saa). 

(s). For (s) see No. 6, (»). 

(a\ For (aa) see No. 10, (a, o). 
We haTe here only the continued 
sound. Dr. Hush sayi {op. cit. p. 61), 
*^ ^-wc has for its radical, the peculiar 
sound of * a ' in /iwe ; and for its vanish, 
a short and obscure sound of the 
monothong (sic) r-rr.** That is, he 
would pronounce mw (saa^^ saa*), 
which would give the effect of adding 
an r. It is uuite trac that Londoners 
have a diftieutty in distinguishing saw 
Bore^ law lore, maw more, generally 
saying only (saa', Iaa', mAA*) for (saa 
soo', Taa loo', niAA moo'), and that the 
principal difference to them is that the 
nrst words may not, and the last words 
must, have an epenthctical (r) before a 
vowel. It is tnerefore best to avoid 
this "vanish," and say (saa) without 
relaxing the position for (aa). But 
really, as will hereafter appear, (saa*, 
ee'jy 00* w) arc phenomena of precisely 
the same kind, (§ 2, No. 6, iv.) We 
also find (mumaa'*, prtpaa'*) in the 
same way. The only oojection is to . 
the interposition of a trilled r, as 
•aw-r-ihg (sAA'Tiq). But the Basques 
interpose a *' euphonic" r in the 
same way, and if we could only 
persuade grnmniarians to call the 
Cockney inter])o«ition of (r) "euphonic" 
also, the custom, which is a living 
reality, however unsavoury now, would 
be at ouce disinfected. 



(raa). The glide from (s) to 
AA) is of the same nature as in (siks), 
0. 6. 



^^ 



12. FFATHERS, BeU's (£e - 
dhuz), my (fcdhjus). 



(f). See No. 4, (f). 

(e, e). See No. 7, (e, e). 

(dh). This is the buzz of (th), 
see No. 3, (th). There is no initial (dn, 
as Germans imagine, in English (dbenu 
which would require the un-Engliu 
dental (^ddhen). The final (-ddh) does 
not occur, but we have (-dhd) in 
breathed, bathed, fwathed, tithed s 
(briidhd, Iwvdbd, sw^vdhd, ta'idhd), ia 
pronouncing which the retraction of 
the tongue from (dh) to (d) may be 
distinctly felt. And (d dh) constantly 
concur in succesnve words, as attd tkt, 
see (1098, a), 

(tu, i). On (r, j) sec No. 8, 
(r), and No. 4, (j). Mr. If. Bell hii 
peculiar theories about unaccented 
vowels, which will be better discusnd 
in some special examples, given here- 
after. The («) only occurs in English 
in unaccented syllables, and it mav be 
ouestioned whether the real sound in 
these syllables is not (a). It is the 
same, or nearly so (for the exact shades 
of such obscurities are difi^ult to seize), 
as the obscure final -€ in German aiii 
Dutch. When French e muet is pro- 
nounced, I seem to hear (9) rather Uiaa 
(o) or (ce), and there is a schism on this 
point among the French tbemselTes. 
See also (548, b), 

(zs). See No. 5, (foiV), on 
this after-sound of (s), which is gene* 
rally very clearly developed, espccudly 
in singing psidms, where it becomei 
disagreeably pmminent. This final (1) 
should be very lightlj touched, as a 
mere relief from the unpleasant buu (z). 

(fcdkizs). The word begins 
with an unvocaliscd hiss which is con- 
tinued as long as the (f) position is 
held, so that the vocal chords must not 
be brought Wether till that position 
is released. The glide on to (e) may 
take place through the gradual closure 
of the glottis, and hence may be partly 
voiceless, but the voice is now con- 
tinued, without break, on to (1). There 
is an interruption to its smoothness by 
the buzzing of (dh), but, unless there li 
a trill superadded to (j), — which is ad- 
missible, but unusual, — the voice isheard 
as an obscure vowel («) or (9) through 
(j). The result is (f<e>dh<i>s-i}. 
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12. (fe'dluss) — eontinued. 

1b« sjUaUe dirides M m^ wJ ke re ^anag 
(dh). The Towel (e) beinff short, the 
whole glide from (e) to (&)> and the 
whole eontiniiaDce of the buzz till the 
glide from (dh), would eenerally be 
reckoned to belong to the first syllable. 
This is merelj faiunfiil. The intermp- 
tioa to Tocality bj the huzi makes two 
groups (f<e>) ai^ (<ji>x-8), be- 
tween whieh there is an extra-srllabic 
bsts of sensible duration, ana if it 
were exaggerated in length, we should 
hsre the elect of three gronps. Practi- 
ctllj. two gronpe only oeing felt, the 
loigth of (dh) IS diTided at pleasure 
between them, and is, I belieTeactuallj 
at times differently diWded by means of 
a relaxation of rorce or slur ^^, to be 
daeribed in No. 14, (wh'J, acconUng to 
the momentary feeling ot the q>eaker. 

13. TONGS, BeU's (toqz), 
my (tDqzs). 

(t). See No. 2, (t). 

(o). See No. 10, (a, o). 

(q). This hears the same re- 

lition to (n), as (g) to (d). It 

is limply (g) with a complete nasal 

resonance, and thns differs from (gj, 

with incomplete resonance, althooffh 

in both the uvula is free from tne 

pharynx, but whether to an eaiial 

extent has not been determined. The 

(q) is common in German, Italian, and 

modem Greek, and was clearly present 

in Latin and ancient Greek, though it 

has never received a distinct symbol in 

these languages, as it has in Sanscrit. 

But in Uiese languages it is merely a 

euphonic alteration of (n) generated 

by a following (k) or fg). It is quite 

unknown in French, where it seems to 

Englishmen to have been transformed 

into a French nasality of the vowel, 

(ai) bearing to (aj about the same 

relation as (an) to (a^.). But the real 

differences which distinguish French 

Portuguese, dialectal German, American 

BogUsh, Gaelic, Hindu, and perhaps 

other undescribed nasalities, have not 

jet been determined, so that all analysis 

IB provisional. Mr. Gupta (1096, a) 

pronounced the Samcnt ''necessary 

amuv&ra '* as (q). and not as a mark of 

nasalisation (a). The nasal passages are 

•0 complicated and full of tremulous 



18. (q) — eoniinmd, 

membranes, and of secretions, that the 
resonance is necessarily very compli- 
cated. It is safest for Knglishmen who 
cannot pronounce the French nasals to 
use (q) for (a). On (67, e) I accident- 
ally mintated Mr. Bellas analysis, 
wmch is properly an, on, un, vinra 
(ohA, oh A. OA, V ba) . Prince Louis Lucien 
Bonaparte's is (aA, OiA, tfhA, ^ja). M. 
£'douard Paris seems to analyze (aA, 
OA, OBA, ba) in the Introduction to his 
*'St Matthieu en Picard Ami^nois'* 
(London, 1863, translated for Prince 
Louis Lucien Bonapartey. In fact it 
is not possible to analyse these sounds 
perfectly, because the mere detachment 
of the uYula from the back of the 
pharynx alters the shape of the reso- 
nance chamber for the oral vowel, and 
the addition of nasality effectually dis- 
guises its quality. By very carefully 
performed and reooraed experiments 
with the phonautograph ana Konig's 
manometnc flames (see Poggendorff*s 
Annalen, vol. 146) on vowels sung at 
the same pitch, with and without 
different nasalisations, it may be possible 
to discover the alteration of the quality 
produced by nasalisation, but even this 
IS problematical, and, so far as 1 know, 
no experiments baye hitherto been 
made in this direction. At present our 
connection of oral to nasal vowels is 
purely a matter of aural appreciation, and 
will probably differ for tbe same speaker 
from observer to observer. The form 
(aA) would mean, that, with the excep- 
tion of the uvula, the organs are dis- 
posed as for (a), and that the uvula is 
so widely detached from the pharynx 
as to allow a perfectly free passage of 
vocalised breath through the nose as 
well as through the mouth. The form 
(aj gives the same position, with the 
exception of the uvuIh, which is, I 
think, only slightly detached from the 
pharynx, so that the nasal passage is 
not so fr^ as the oral, and hence the 
oral vowel is so distinctly recognized 
that probably Froncbmen would not 
recognize (aj as intended lor (aA). 
Both (a J and (aA) aro ori-iiHsal vowels, 
but the name is best applied to the 
second, while the first may be called a 
nasalised oral vowel. Between Ta), 
with no nasality, and (aA), with perfect 
ori-nasality, there are many degrees; 
but, as before snid, we have not yet 
succeeded in analysing them, although 
the different degrees in which the nasal 
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13. {q)—eonUnuitL 

passage is opened bj the uvula is of 
course one important element, produo- 
in(^ an effect comparable to that of the 
different ' roundings ' of the vowels by 
the lips, see No. 10 (a, o). But iu 
^aq) we have first a purely oral vowel, 
tollowed by a glide ^ > q)« which may 
pass through some form oi nasality, but 
can never reach either (a.) or (ai), because 
the oral passage is gradually obstructed 
more and more by the black of the 
tongue, till finally, all passage through 
the mouth bi>ing cut off by the (k^ 
contact of the back of the tongue ana 
soft palate, the voice issues in ^q) 
entirely through the nose. These dis- 
tinctions, pure oral (a), nasalised oral 
(a,), ori-nasal (aA), pure oral (a) + a 
glide which is partly nasal, and im- 
ptTfect ly oral + pure nasal (q), should be 
carefully borne in mind. It will then 
be seen that the English (oq, ooq, oq, 
vieq) and the German (aq, oq, geq, 
bhsq) are very imperfect approxima- 
tions to the French an, on, wt, ri'n, but 
are intelligible simply because (q) not 
existing in French, there are no other 
sounds which they could represent. It 
is remarkable that in received English 
no vowel occurs long before (q), so that 
even (ooq) is rather difficult to our 
organs. In America, however, (oq) is 
often (ooq) or (AAq), as (boq, soaq) or 
(Iaao, SAAq). And in Icelandic the 
vowel before (q) is always intentionally 
long (54(>, *, d'). 

Mr. Goodwin is peculiar in his analy- 
sis of (q), his Nff. He says (ibid, p. 10), 
" Xff represents a simple, elementary, 
and a li(}uid sound, combining a nasal 
and a palatal character, or intermediate 
between the two, being produced in the 
endeavour to pronouitce an w, by press- 
ing the middle of the tonj^ue against 
the palate, y/iff (or nph), the so-called 
French ii:i8al, is related to tig as any 
other aspirate to its lene : that is, it is 
acrompjinied with an emission of breath, 
while the organn are in near approxi- 
mation to the specific contact which 
charactei izes ;*</." The descnption of 
a) is of courge entirely incorrect. The 
ej>cription of (q), however, d-es not 
answer to the English (q), but to the 
probable Sans, (qj), which Englishmen 
confuse with (nj). The French, having 
no («|), confuse it with their own (nj). 
I have a\-i) known Fr (nj) pronounced 
(qj) in Kngland. There is theief<ire 
no certainty respecting (q, qj, qj, nj) in 
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13. (q) ^eotUinued. 

accounta of forei^ sounda. The coa- 
fuftion ii quite similar to that of (w, 
bh, v). In English (q), which hta 
generally been generated by the adioA 
of a letter of the Ar-serics on a pra« 
ceding m, never ooeurB initially, so that 
English people find it diflicolt to make 
it glide on to a following Towel, aa 
(qaa, qii. qun), which are found ia 
some AiVican and other Umgnages. 
Hence when final, it is simply pn^ 
longed, as (l3q)» the strength of the 
voice dying off, and it seldom beoomei 
voiceless (loq^h), because there is no 
inconvenience in prolonging the naaalitr. 
But sometimes tne na^ity is dropped, 
and then simple (g) results, as (loqg), 
which is treated as a usual final sonant, 
and may become (l3qg')> This cannot 
be reckoned as a received form, althoojEh 
it may be historicaL On the other 
hand, the voice is occasionally dropped 
with the nasality, and the resolt is 
(loqk^), which is reckoned vulgar, as im 
fthiqk') for (thiq), though common in 
German (192, d). We have, howfver, 
a final (-iq), in the participles, which 
certainly does not arise from a previooi 
(k) form. I'hc coAfuaon of the (-4)^ 
-nd) participial forms is very old; it 
may possibly have arisen from oonfonng 
the participle and verbal noun or 
gerund, for many of our dialects ignors 
this (-q) altogether, and use (-n) as a 
termination for both, *' not pronouncing 
the ^,'* as glossarists assume, althooj^ 
Southern Scotch dialects distingonh 
them by vowels, (-an) participle, {-in) 
for gerund (Murray, ifnd. p. 211). 
Similarly (na*thm, na*thBn, tt9;fin, 
n.)*fiin) are not uncommon vnlgarismi 
for nothinp (na'thiq). Yankee and 
Irish English prefer the participle ia 
'in. In the Forth and Bam extinct 
£n(!:lish, ng and » seem to have been 
occasionally confused. 

When (q) is medial, the difficulty ii 
overoAime in two waj-s. First, the glide 
of (q' on to the vowel^ is altc^ether 
omitted, by beginning the vowel with a 
glottid (, ;), or by slurring or relaxing 
the force of the voice on (q), so that 
the glide becomes inaudible. The clear 
(,) or catch (;) are, I think, uncommon 
either in English or German under 
such circumstances, but the relaxation 
or slur (>^) is, I think, the rule Thai 
ftivger^ longing^ are (srq'—J. b*q'-'«q)i 
not (sf -q.i, b q,tq), and still less (si'q;j[, 
lo'q;tq). Secondly, the nasality ii 
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13. (q) — toiUinued. 

ihuBtklj omhtad, and the resultiiig 
(;) glides eaol J on to the Towel, as in 
>frr, Im^ (ftq^J* \!i'f)ji^)f where 
(q) pMMt into (g) witii the lame ease at 
(i) mto (s) in (hos). 

When (q) is medial, and a his, not a 
bat, foUowiy if we attempt to make 
the glide oa to tiie bias, some apeaken 
latwally drop Uie naaalitj and the 
Toiee, dereloping Ql\ which glidea on 
eaaly, aa in atrmgth^ Ungih (atreqkth, 
Itt^kth). Thiaianotneceasarj. Although 
(qm) eoald no more make an initial 
eombmation than (t^), there could he 
t BOQ-naaal gUde from (q) to (th), 
whidk raecmhlea the glide from (g) or 
froa («) to (th), thna (q*>th). Or 
ebe ttie (q) may end auddenlj, and 
th«« may he a hiaa-glide on to (th), 
thus (q*>th>. I think that thiakat u 
■ore frequently aaid. Bat the tranai- 
tioa from the guttural (q) to the dental 
(th) being liolent, many apeakera, 
MpeeiaU|r of the older claaa, and Inah- 
net, bridge over the difficulty by 
cbaagiig (q> into (n), thua (strenth, 
l^th). A third hypotheeia ia poaaihle. 
The Toioeleaa breath ^y be introduced 
teog the (q), or in place of the (q), 
this (etreq.qh.th) or (atreahth). I 
l«t not myself ohacnred either. Mr. 
'Bell probably adroeatea the laat, for he 
vritcs (maqhkt). This helom^ to a 
tWy ocmsidered in Ko. 16. f think 
(streqth, e-qshas, ma()k, wtqkt) repre- 
*^ my own pronunciation of stren^th^ 
^'ftwufmonk.tamked. When a voiced 
c<"wniant followg, there aeema no 
t^dency to introduce (g), thua ionga, 
*^ed are (toqza, wtqd), not (toqgza, 
wtq^), which would be difficult to 
£o^h oigana. An attempt to pro- 
Bonnce them would probably reault in 
(toqg'is, wiqg'd'). 

(2s). See No. 12, (fe-dluzs). 

(toqzs). The glide from (t) 
to ()) mty \^ gathered from No. 2, 
(tmi). The Toice ia regularly continued 
t^n>agh (q) to (z), when it &lla off to 
(i)f thos (t o > q-a-a). 

H. WHIP, (whip), variants 
(whwip, wip). 

(wh). See Gill's recognition 
^^ (wh), on (185, b), the obseryationa 
^H^ hlf hr, hn, hWy on (613, ab\ and 



14. (wh)— flw/ wMi at f . 

Icelandic (543, <^, and on A in general 
(221, d\. So much oontroTeray eziata 
upon tne pointa thua raiaed tnat it ia 
worth whue recurring to them. My 
(H) waa identified with Mr. Bell's 
^rmbol, p. 16, coL 5, line /, with aome 
heeitation, by Mr. Bell himaelf. But 
my own impreaaion ia that Mr. Bell has 
no aign preciaelyoorreaponding to what 
I mean oy (h). In my original paper 
on Palaeo^ (PhiloL Trana. 1867, 
part 2, p. 16^ I defined (h) aa '*the 
aspirate or jerlc of the voice, not neoea- 
aarilT accompanied by a whiaper, which 
coula not be pronounced in certain 
poat4iapiratedoonaonant8, aa the Sanacrit 

9|y If, H (bH, dn, gH), and aimilar 

combinationa in the Irish brogue. 
When the whisper is uttered, the enect 
should be represented strictly by (h*)." 
Now most persons who have used my 
palaeotype confnse (h, hO> and I have 
certainly not been careful to distinguish 
them under ordinary circumstances. 
For the exact understanding, howeTef, 
of such difficulties aa have oeen raised 
respecting (wh), etc., it is necessary to 
enter into somewhat minute explana- 
tions. Beferringto Mr. Bell's symbols, 
suprii p. 15, by simple number and 
letter as 5/, " the symool in column 5, 
line /," the following are Mr. Bell's 
own explanations (* The Organic Rela* 
tions of the Rudimental Symbols,' 
Visible Speech, pp. 46-49). 

9a, '* When the glottis and the super- 

flottal passage are perfectly open, the 
reath creates no sound in its emission. 
A moderate degree of expuUiveness to 
render the * aspiration* audible is im< 
plied in 90. The symbol is pictorial 
of the expanded breath-channel in the 
throat" This I have written (u*) on 
p. 15. the exact meaning of which will 
De explained presently, and (u'h) is the 
full sign. 

5a. ^^When the glottis is contracted 
to a narrow chink, the breath in passing 
sets the edge of the orifice — the ' rocid 
ligaments* — ^in yibration, and creates 
sonorous ' voice.' lliis vocalising con- 
dition of the glottis is pictured m the 
symbol." This I mark Q on p. 15. 
The description, however, is inaccurate. 
If there is any 'chink,' there is no 
♦ voice,' but only * whi«per.' See No. 
8, (fft). Distinguish between *open 
glottis,* through which passes Jlattu or 
voicdess bream ('h), which mayor may 

72 
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1 1. (wli) — coniiti md» 

not he audible; 'chink glottis' when 
the (;d(;(\s of llie chords iirc brought 
nlmost but nnt quite in contact, pro- 
ducing wliisper (*'h) ; and * closed 
glottis,' the ed;^es of the chords beine 
absolutely in ctmtact to be forced 
asundiT bv the breath, dosing by their 
own elasiu'ity, and thus producing that 
scric« of 'puffs' whieh n^ultiu * voice,' 
('h). DilfiTent ln»m all these is the 
supra-glottal impli»sion (**li), No. 9, 
(b). 

OA. *' When the ♦,'lottis i-* open, and 
the super-;;loltal pasi^ajjo is contnict^^d, 
the brciitb cn-ates in the latter the non- 
sonorous rustling or friction which is 
called * whisprr.' The relative expan- 
sion of the I hroat -channel for D<i and 
9A is pii'tunnl in the syinbfds." I have 
niarkiHi tliisasC) on p.lo. Mysynibolfor 
'whisper' is (•*) or voi«H'lis>niss-t- voice. 
Hence i^'v) is u<e<l for wbispeiovl ^f), 
and ^'i) is whispered (i). To indicate 
voiceli:Ssne5«, pniiv (*) to a whispered, 
or (") to a voiecil letter. Thus (**v) = 
(f ), and ("i^ is the mere flatus through 
the (i) position. scarci>lydi.stinguishablc 
from (jh), while ^"n) will be the mere 
flatus thruugh the '^u) position, scarcely 
distinguishable from \^wh), see Xo. 2 
(uu), and No. 3 ii\ Now Mr. Bell 
goes on to say : ** Tiie organic eftect of 
9/* will be understood by whispering a 
* voiced consonant ' such as r. 1 he 
result is clearly diifireiit from the sound 
of the non-vocal consonant of corre- 
sponding oral formation /. For the 
former (v), the frieativene?s of the 
breath is auilihle from the throaty 
through the oral eonligu ration; for the 
latter, (f), the brealh-fiiction is audible 
only from the lip." I think that this 
account is imperfect, whisper being 
glottal and not pharyngal. There is a 

glottal wheeze (A), ^^hleh is produced 
y driving the voice sliarply through 
the cariihigiuiULs glottis, between the 
arytenoid cartilages, and not bi^tween 
the vocal chords, and Mr. Bell inclined 
to mark this as 9^ + 10^, that is, as 
a prolongation of the piesent sound. 
At another time he \iTote it 94 
-f 9*7, or with the mark of trill added 
to this sign. Xow there is such a 
trilling effect possible by means of 
moisture, and some observers do con- 
sider (A) as an arytenoid glottal trill 
rather tlian a wheeze. If voice accom- 
panies, the result is either the Danish 
glottal (i) or the Arabic ain (g), and 



14. (wh) — cunfiuwd, 

the l^er is perhaps only (.i), ths 
strong pronunciation of the funrn 
am con tinned in this view by tfa 
of Mr. Sweet finding (i) very 
like (o), and by the u^ual derivat 
from the Semitic ain. 

9A. ** The symbol 9A is a com 
of 94 and Ofr, and denotes whispi 
voice heard simultaneously; — a 
murmur modified by broatii-frict 
the super-glottal pa4>ag«\" I u 
this as (*') on p. If5, hut on my p 
delinition of whir^pir this in 
properly express the fact desscribe 
wlnsprr, however, there i» so si 
voc^ilisation, arising from intern 
putting, and so much apparent cm 
uuinttTmittent Hut us, that the eti 
felt as a mixture of voice and 
only the flatus has the up])er kan 
the wh'de effect is g-^nerally weak 
in buzzing we ha\e -i p.Kvertul 
with apparent inti-riningled 
which, however, is I think meanly 
bv inhai-monic proper tones due 
obstructed resonant charaber, an 
ultimate analysis rather noit', i. 
beating harmonies, thiiu rcil flati 

%c, "The symbol 9f pictur 
combim-d edges of the glottis, a 
notes the ' catch ' of the breath 
is heard (with violence of jterci 
in a cough. The linguistic eff»t' 
is softer, but distinctly pen^u^qve 
an aspiration or a voeul sound 1 
the ' cjitch.'" The form of thes 
9c gives a wrong imprecision i. 
position of the vucal chords, whi 
pressed tightly together, aion 
whole length of their o])(K>scd 
(and not knicki-d in the middle c 
the symbol sin'ms to shew.) so 
requires cou>iderahle effiirt to se 
them by an expiration. The ch»a 
for a time, air tight, as iu ' holdi 
breath.' llence the breath t 
explosively, either as flatus or voi 
write it (;). 

9/ and 9Mf. "The symbohi ' 
9^//, by themselves, refer to the aj 
of the mouth as afficted bv tlu 
(9/) or open (9i7i) position of th< 
Following other symbols, 91 i 
conflgurutive compression, with 
nucnt percussion on IcKiving th 
hguration, and 9^/1 denotes contigi 
oi)enness or organic laxity. Thi 

*' 9a + 9/. An exhaustive asp 
from upward pressure of the diapli 
— a wheeze. 
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** 9a + 9m. a geaUe inaudible Bspi*» 
naoo. 

*«9«+9/. Glottal closure withdis- 
toUkm of the larynx from pressure on 
the confined brnUh^ and percuasiTe 
emiaioa on op^iing the passage; — a 



is w3I be seen bj referring to (1106, 
e)j I fennerlj marked 9/ on p. 15 as (.), 
consdered merel j as representin^/orev, 
vhieh is soppoeed to be continuous, 
tad 9m as (^), considered as repre« 
anting K>«aJtn4»s, also supposed con- 
tJDQoos. These do not quite represent 
Mr. Bell's symbols. His 9a +9/ is 
Wdly (.H'h), but Tery nearly so. His 
9«+9«i could not be Gt^'b), because 
there is ne jerk at all nere, and (,,'h) 
v tlM nearest symbol for almost in- 
edible iatus. Affain his 9^ + 9/ 
eonid not be (.;), because this alone, 
without sign of flatus, whisper or voice, 
bs no meaning, but (.;*h) is not un- 
Hkeit. Using the sig^ (^i) as pro- 
pped on (1107, A), we may, however, 
write 9a + 9/ = (*b0, though I think 
['*h}) better for the effect intended, 
9« + 9«=(«h,) or U'hi), and 9^ + 9/ 
=(;V) or (;.4»). 

"10/ and 6/. Whisper and voice 
nty be produced by air going inwards 
(10/) or by breath coming out (6/).*' 
Here I think Mr. Bell has made a slip* 
No 'voice * certainly, and no * whisper ' 
ra the sense of ^1126, A), can be pro- 
dded by inspiration. I have written (j) 
for 10/ and Mr. Bell first gave 9* and - 
Afterwards 6/ for my (a), but he must 
bare been wrong in both cases. He 
proceeds to say : ** All symbols except 
10/ and 10 e imply emission." [Hence 
no ipedal svmbol for 5/ was required.] 
'^The symbol 5/ is used to denote a 
^^sniitional emission from the symbol- 
ized configuration in passing from one 
position to another." [This seems to 
*nean * glide* in my sense, denoted by 
> or <]. "The effect is different 
from the throat aspiration 9a. Thus 
fi'om the * shut ' position of the glottis 
Oe, we may either open sharply upon 
•n tttterance of voice 9a A- 6a** [my 
fh)], »• or we may ease off the preeewre 
of the « catch' by interpolating a * breath 
glide* 9a ^. §/ + 6a." Now this 
«>old not be (;H'h), for this jerk would 
"^<^re«se instead of ** easing off" the 
P"*w«. In another place, quoted 
Pfciently, he calls this 6/ " an aspirated 
wik" ItwoaldbeofooQTBepoMible 
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to interpose flatus, between the catch (;V 
and the voice ('h), thus (;*h'h), and 
when a real vowel is used the seriet 
(;+"a+a), hereafter abridged to (;ha), 
may be easier than Qa) without any 
interposed flatus, for the explosion may 
force the vocal chords so far apart that 
flatus escapes before they can be reduced 
to the vo<»l position, and as they would 
recoil to it suddenly the effect (;i'**a+a) 
would be different from (;+"a+'a+a) 
or (;ra), which seems hardly possible. 
Still I own not to have caught the 
meaning of this^ symbol 6/ thoroughly, 
and I regret that I was led to identifv it 
with my own (h). Mr. Graham Bell 
has usea it at the end of words, when 
writing for deaf-mutes, to indicate what 
Mr. Bi. Bell calls the * recoil' mentioned 
in the next citation, thus 8/*+ 3#+ 6/ 
is used for my (ffit*^. This would 
confirm my supposition that bf is 
not really oifferent from ( < *h), since 
(set*) is at full (ad >-t < *h). It remains 
therefore that Mr. M. Bell has no 
Visible Speech smybol for my (h), al- 
though I think his 9i^ my (.), comes 
nearest to it, the difference being that 
(h) resembles impact or is momentary, 
and (.) resembles preeeure or ii con- 
tinuous. 

<* 10«. The symbol 10^ signifies that 
the organic separation or recoil from 
any symbolized position — which is 
alwajrs implied in final elements when 
the *8top' is not written— does not 
take place. Thus 9^ + 10^ is an un- 
finished * catch,' in forming which the 
impulse ceases with the eloeure of the 
glottis." But no effect would be heard 
if the glottis were kept closed. We 
must aUow a single puff to escape at 
least to shew the *■ catch,' and then we 
must shut up directly to shew the *stop.' 
Thus in place of 9e 4- 10^, or (;0 in my 
symbols, which would have absolutely 
no sound, I must have (;*h!) or (;'hf^, 
often heard in a short checked convul« 
sive cough. 

'*The effect of organic 'stop' is 
implied between elements in verbal 
combinations, such as // in outlaw^ td 
in outdOf etc. ; where, necessarily, the 
t is not finished by an organic recoil, 
as it would be at the end of a word. 
In these cases of course the * stop ' does 
not reouire to be written." In practi- 
cal pnonetic writing much is not 
marked which muet mSka its appearance 
in delicate phonetic disciusionsi and 
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which is often of sapreme philoloeical 
importance. Thns (antlAA, ontdira) 
are enough for many porpoaee ; but if 
we are writing stncUj, thej are 
not nearly enough. We require 
(o'm* > i)\ < AA:, o'w: > t;d < nn*), wnere 
; is the break explained in the next 
paragraph. The aiphthonnl ^lide is 
indicated by the accent snewing the 
element with principal force. The 
glides generally need not be written if 
tiie nue is laid down that there is 
tUwayt a glide between combined 
symliols. But then we must write 
(e'Mt Iaa, e'nt dun), and we should thus 
lose the effect of combination into one 
word; so that fe'u*t;lAA:, d'u:t;dau') 
become the fell forms. Generally 
(0w*tlAA, entdttu*) are enough. The 
' recoil* should always be written when 
intended to be distinctly pronounced, as 
(o'w*t*;lAA, e'Mt';duu*V 

'* 100. In Terbai combinatieas of 
elementary sound, each element is in- 
separably joined to the succeeding one." 
This refers to the inter-gliding, but is 
only true as a practical rule in writing. 
^ When any element, except the last m 
a combination, is finished independently 
of what follows, the si^ of * hiatus' 
{\0e) ii used. Thus in analysis, or 
phonetically * spelling' a syllaole, we 
should say that 9a + 5a consists of the 
elements 9a + 10« + 5a— interposing a 
break. The effect of Kk will be 
understood by pronouncing the word 
* bedtime,' in which the <f and t are not 
disjoined, in contrast with the separate 
pronunciation of the two words * bed, 
time.' The symbol 5/ is an asptroted 
hiatus ; the symbol 10^ is non-aspirated, 
— a mere interral." I hare hitherto 
marked this (,), but with the more 
accurate distincuons of glottids, some- 
tiling more ii required, and I find ( ; ), 
half of the second half of a parenthesis, 
a sort of exaggerated comma, — already 
introduoedby anticipation (998, <Q, — the 
most conyenient for this mere break, 
which may or may not be accompanied 
by a * clear ' glottid. In this case, ( ; ) 
is opposed to M. 

After much tnought and obsenration 
I have been led to the following views 
of these difficult, and yet, philologically, 
extremely important distinctions. I 
cannot consider my riews complete, 
but I think that they will serre to 
form a basis for future work, and are 
more comprehensiTe than any yet sug- 
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gested in print. They iuTolre not so 
much a reoonstruction, as a more ae* 
curate specification of the notatioii on 
^. 10 and 11. 

Mat$rutl 0/ 8p$9ek'3otmd§. 

(^) ItupinUwH^ audible inspired 
br^th, the andibiUty arising finom the 
friction in the air-paasages, ariainf 
from their constriction uid internal 
roughness, and Telocity of the eateriag 
air. 

("h) Imploium; a dull thud-like 
sound arising from soddenlT condensing, 
Inr the action of the muscles of the in- 
cfosing walU, breath confined in the 
passaffes, neither passing out' of the 
month, nor through the Itfynx (1097t a- 
1113. sT)- 

(}h) Click or $mmck ; a smart sharp 
sound produced by suddenly separattng 
moist parts of the organs, as tongue 
and palate, etc., indepenident of ioqMra- 
tion or expiration. It ii quite easy to 
click in the mouth while inspiring and 
e^iring through the nose. 

(*h) Flatutf audible but unrocaliaed 
expiration, the vocal chords well sepa- 
rated, and a frill column of breath 
passing easily. The audibility may be 
conditioned by degrees of force or nar- 
rowing or interruption of the pasaagcs 
of exit. 

("h) Whuper; the edges of tiie 
Toeal chords are slmost but not quite 
in contact ; part of the passing breatii 
is unaffected, part rustles, part is 
broken into pulses, resembling Toiee, 
just as on a flute we hear the musical 
tone accompanied by the rustle or 
rushing noise of the performer's breath 
against the side of the mouthpieee. 

('h) Voiee; the edges of the Tocal 
chords in actual contact, and opening 
and shutting by the action of expira- 
tion and their own eluHticity, so as to 
break all the air into pulses. But the 
break does not neoesnarily produce a 
musical tone. On the contrary, just as 
in any blown reed (in clarinet, hautboy, 
etc.), or interrupted air current ^n 
whistles, flutes, etc ), many different 
musical tones result in this case also, of 
which scTcral are of nearly the same 
pitch or cTen of incommensurable 
periodic times, and these *beat* with 
one another, thus producing a oonfbsed 
noise, or obscure murmur, which ii 
really the * natural' yoice. It is by 
adapting rarious resonant chambtts to 
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tUi kift toand that we * leleot ' thoM 
■nanl tones which fo to form the 
^idnet *qiuditiei' of ipeech-flomicls. 
Whea f h) amply is written, it indicates 
soae oheeore Toice sound which we are 
anable distinctly to characterise. 

In the above notations (h), as nsnal, 
is 'diacritic^' and is in fact only nsed ss 
a ' iopport ' for the other signs, so that 
jthea other letters are present (h) is 
omitted if its absence will occasion no 
ambignity. It will be doubled to express 
pnlongation. Most alphabetic^ letters 
mherentiy imply flatus (Ai), or roice ('b), 




niraer , . 

or r^h), and (?) impUeBToioie or (*h)« 
Add Toice to flatus or flatus to Toice 
aad the result is whisper ; thus {*() =» 
fy) k whispered (f) or (t). In sp^ikinr 
m a so-called whisper, (f) remains with 
flttaSfe and (t) becomes {*y). Similarly 
(i, ^ *n) are whispered Towels. 

Add flatus sign to whisper sign, and 
tiie result ia omde to symbolise flatus 
ooIt. Thus (••f)c=(«'T> = (f) simply^ 
And (% ^ **u) are simple flatus 
texmgh the Towel positions. The 
&tiiictioas CH, % i), flatus, whisper, 
Toiee, in connection with the (i)-position 
are important. I do not symboUse 
position only, except in the mutes (py 
t, k), as I flod it more distinct to write 
the word "position" at length, after 
&e symbol of the sound uttered in that 
position, thus: the (f)-po8ition. 

At the end of a group of letters (*) 
and C) are written for ('h) and ('h), 
thus (t'r, ee*, oo', W), which stand for 
(tTh, ee'h, oo'h, mm'u), are the diph- 
thongs {iix, eeif ooz, uui), already con- 
ndered (1099, «^, when depnYed of the 
permissiou to superadd a trilled (r), so 
that (hj) rseither (tV) or (tt'r). A^nin 
(ct*, aed') are the same asTeetb, ffiorh), 
sad figure the * recoil.' When this re- 
coil is a pure click, it should always be 
written ss (aett, lek}), for it is (|uite 
exeeptional, although we sometimes 
hesr the click flrst, and then flatus, 
mrially after (k), as (aekj'h). The 
ehek dgn addea to the organ deter. 
aioM £e click. Thus (9) = (tt) or 
(mfe)=(tit)' (^)=<^/t) or (kfij), 
(fMW o'^ mViS) - (Kj), 5ee p. 11. 
For the mates (p, t, k), and sonants 
(b. d. If), Cp) =Cd)=x whisper, instead 
if roiceTforced into the (p)-pogition. And 
f-p)=iniploded (p), which is readily 
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oonfusedwith (<b) on the one hand and 
(p) on the other (1113, a'). 

The term *mute' is used for (p, t, k), 
as they have actually no sound of their 
own, but ooly modify other sounds by 
position, giring rise to glides. 

V&weU. 

These are 'roice ' modified by reso- 
nance chamber. ISsch has its own 
definite 'pitch,' and when sung at 
other pitches is modified by the action 
of that pitch, in a manner only recently 
understood, by the researches of Helm- 
holtz, Donders and Koenig, and not 
yet by any means fully observed or 
explained. Every wnietj of pitch and 
force really alters the character of any 
particular vowel, which is hence only 
to be recognised as a ' genus' having 
several * species.' In all cases a vowel 
is a *quaktv' of tone, the apnreciation 
of which oifTers greatly indiridually 
and nationally. Further details are 

S'ven in my paper on Accent and 
mphasis (Phitol. Trans. 1873-4, pp. 
113-164). I here, for brevity, take 
the vowels for granted. 

Glottids. 

The modes of beginning, ending, 
and conjoining voweu, being princi- 
pally due to actions of the glottis, will 
DC termed 'glottids.' They comprise 
many effects not yet classed, and ouen 
known indefinitely as ' breathings, spi- 
ritus asper et lenis, aspiration,' etc. 

(l) fffodwa glottid, (1112, b), so 
that dai} = ('*a-'a-a-<a-**a), flatus ^^u- 
ally falunj; into whisper, then this into 
voice, which returns back to whisper 
and flatus. With mutes, as (pja), it 
shews that when the (p)-position is 
assumed and released, the glottis is 
open, as for ('h),see (1097» <^}. Much 
of what is called post-aspiration is 
really due to the gradual glottid. I 
think that what Mr. Sweet (Phild. 
Trans. 1873, p. 106) calls 'Hhe aspira- 
tion of the voiceless stops " in Danish, 
and writes (knat, tail, paeqa, pnipa), 
would be more truly represented by 
(k^at) or by (k^hat^, where ((h) is the 
Jtatus glottid, or the gradual glottid 
with greater prominence given to the 
flatus preceding or following the vowel, 
so that (iha) is rather (."aa-'a-a) than 
0*a»*a-aj. 

(,) Clear glottid, (1112, *), the vocil 
chofds are in the position for voice. 
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which heeins without any introdactort 
flatus. ThiB b the position for Enfflisn 
mates, thus (p,a) as distinct firom (pia) 
or (piha). 

0) dieek glotUd, (1112, i) ; there is 
an air-tight closnre, which is forced 
asunder, and there maj easily arise a 
puff of flatus hefore the chords Tibrate 
properly, as (;*h) abridged to (fli). 
Briicke attributes this position to the 
English mutes, thus'<p;a)t but I think 
he IS in error, as the use of (;) is not an 
English trick. 

(A) Wheezina glottid. Here there 
is an escape of flatus, but it does not 
pass the open glottis, nor between the 
Tocal chords, which are apparently 
tij^htly closed, but through the cartila<* 
gmous glottis beyond it. Czermak 
^itzungsberichte der k. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, math, naturw. d. rol* 
29, No. 12, for 29 April, 1868, Wien, 
pp. 576-680) ^yes the result oif actual 
obsenrations with the laryngoscope on 
an Arab, corresponding with this de- 
scription. Prof. F. W. Newman says 
(on p. 8 of Handbook of Modem Arabic, 
London, 1866, pp. 190): "Strong A 
is often heard irom Irishmen. It is 
wheezing and guttural, with something 
of a tc' in it at the beginning of a word. 
The force of air in the throat is con- 
siderable, and is strangely prolonged 
when it ends a word, as (meuiA, raaA) 
•good, he went.'" 

(gh) THlUd wheeze. This differs 
from (A) solely in the production of 
interruptions or trills, by interposing 
some rattling mucous. 

(s) Bleat or ain. The Arabic ^ is 

the same as (gh) with the accompani- 
ment of the yoice, so that (gh) =('*s). 
If this is taken yery gently, the result 
aeems to be (i) s= („g), the Low Saxon 
glottal trill or ^uack, which can also be 
pronounced during « yowel. 

Any of these giottids can be uttered 
with yarious d^rees offeree, thus noted. 

Medium force requires no note. 

M evaneeeent, is scarcely perceptible. 

(,,) weakf is decidedly below the 
medium. 

{.) etronfft u decidedly aboye the 
medium. 

(., ) abrupt^ properly strong and clear, 
is almost explosive. 

These force-signs denote continued 
pressure, as in the motion of an ordinary 
T>ellow8. If, when blowing, the end of 
the noxile is stopped, the air becomes 
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condensed, and, on remoying or detach- 
ing the stop, issues with explosion, of 
which (;) may be considered Uie general 
sign, (p, t, k) beiK much more mode- 
rate explodents. No such signs how- 
eyer are suflScient for all purposes. 
For anything like a diMniminatin^ riew 
of force I recommend a series of 
numbers written in a line below, and 
forming a scale, 6 being medial foroe, 
1 just audible, and 9 greatest. By 
this means sudden changes sf force 
during a syllable can be distinetly 
reg^istered. For most purposes, liow- 
eyer, the much less distinct musical 
signs /^, p, tn/f /, f, with erfeemde 
and dimimtemdo^ etaecato and other 
signs, might be written in ^e line 
below. 

(h) Jerk, This, like explosion, can 
be imitated with the bellows by sudden 
increase of pressure, followed oy a de- 
crease. It IS net at aU neeessary that 
the increase of pressure should be great ; 
it is only necessary that it shomd be 
eudden and not continued. This is m$f 
meaning of (h), and it is evidently not 
Mr. M. BeU's 6/, (1127, «0. When 
this jerk ii accompanied by flatos, we 
haye (H*h), which may be more con- 
yeniently abridged to (nh) than to (h*) 
as heretofore, becaase (H*a) ought to 
mean the wluspered yowel (*a) com- 
menced with a jerk (h), bat (nha) will 
mean a jerked flatas (H*h) gliding on 
io a yowel (a). Obserye howcTer tiiat 
(na) simply, without any interposed 
flatus, is not only possible, out, 1 think 
(I do not feel sure), the more common 
Enelish and, as will appear hereafter, 
modem Indian sound, (h) may also 
be combined with ([h), as (Hjha^, whidi 
would shew distinct flatas jened ont 
before the yowel. I would distingoish 
between (Hha)=(H'ha) and (niha) by 
using the latter only when the flatns 
is sharp and distinct The former 
merely shews jerked flatus without itis- 
tinguishing its prominence. 

Olidee, Slmre, JBreake, 

>-< Oiide. When yoioe is con- 
tinued through change ofposition, we 
haye a voice glide. When flatos 
changes to yoice, possibly through 
whisper, or couTersely, we have a 
mixed glide. When flatus continues, 
we haye Ajlatrn glide. By placing tbe 
symbols of the two Extreme souiras in 
juxtaposition, the glide is always ia- 
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But it is Bometiniefl eonTenient 
io Baik it by > when the position 
dianget to one closer, and by < when 
it dksnges to one opener (1111, O* ^^ 
hj (-) when the positions are equally 
spea or dose, as in maze = {m<ee> s-s), 
•r (BMfzs). The contracted form re- 
^partB the introduction of such asign as 

; Bremi, for which, up to p. 998, I 
hare generally used the clear glottid (.), 
see (1128, «, ed). Any elottid will 
form a break, as (ana, aHba, a;a, a,a 
apX bat (aia) simply breaks without 
iD^cating the precise mode in which 
the disconnection is effected. 

— Slur. We msT also produce the 
•CTttblance of a break by dimimshing 
fivee, without taking off the action of 
the Toice at all. We mi^^ht write (a„i} 
to shew this effect, or interpose ^^, a 
dnr, which differs firom > and from 
{^) by implying a Tery brief diminu- 
tkm of force, and is therefore opposed 
to (h) the jerk. In music (h) corre- 
mondi to etaceato^ and ^-^ to legato. 
Two rowels connected by a > or < 
rtide form a diphthong, the glide being 
held lomfer than one of the extreme 
vowek, and the force increasing or 
dimtftkhin g throughout. This is shewn 
by ao acute accent placed over the Yowel 
which has greatest force, as (fii, iu, 
i&) or (4>i, 1-u, i-O). See (419,0- 
Tvo Towels slurred form an Italian 
diphthong, and the force is nearly 
eren, as (i^-^, mi-^B^-^), but they 
reekmi as one syllable. In this case 
ve maj unite them and omit the 
Mite, thus (io, miEi). Employing the 
mode of representing force by a scale of 
aambers, we might write (& > i, 1 - u, 

6433 6431 

i-6, i^^o, miw^B^-'i), but this notation 

tMI 61145 54 34*4346 

M meomplete without proper indications 
of length and pitch, wnich may be 
effectra by a second line of figures, 
from 1 to 9, placed above, 6 indicating 
nedtam lenji^h, accompanied either by 
neh marks as (- ' *) or (•• .. .- •.), as 
gtres on p. 12, shewing continued, 
rismg or felling pitch, or by notes 
oftbe musical scale, indicating the 
eommencing pitch of each vuwel- 

soond, as (6>i)> ^Wc^ shews: by 

5 43 2 

the middle line, that the vowel (a) 
glides on to (i) ^^^ ^ opener to a 
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closer position, and has the streis; by 
the under line, that the force witn 
which ($) is pronounced is to that with 
which (i) is pronounced as 6 to 2, but 
that the force of the Toioe gradually 
diminishes from the 6 to 2 through the 
glide, in which only the forces 4 and 3 
are noted ; by the upper line, that the 
lengths of the (a) glide and (i) are 
respectiTely 1, 2, 8, and that the yoice 
oontinuouBiy descends in pitch, by an 
unstated amount. 

In violin rausio slurred notes are 
played to the same stroke of the bow ; 
gliuiee notes have the finger ilid down 
from one position to the other ; detached 
notes have each a distinct bowing; 
etaecato notes have the bow suddenly 
touched and raised. These will serve, 
to distinguish (^^ > } h) respectively.' 

We are now in a position to repre* 
sent and appreciate tne different theo- 
ries of aspiration. 

In Sanscrit there are five letters in a 
series, as (p, pu, b, bn, m), as I have 
hitherto written them. The Pr^ti. 
cakhyas speak of these as first, second, 
third, fourth, and fifth or last. Now 
the Ath. Veda Pr. (Whitney's edition, 
p. 16) says : '* The second and fourth 
of each series are aspirates," on which 
Prof. Whitney observes, "The term 
iuhmatu, literally *heat, hot vspour, 
steam,' is in the grammatical language 
applied to designate all those sounds 
which are produced by a rush of un- 
intonated breath [flatus] through an 
open position of the mouth organs, or 
whose utterance has a certain similarity 
to the escape of steam through a pipe ; 
they are the sibilants and aspirations 
or breathings. In the term toehman, 
'aspirated mute/ and its correlative 
anuehman^ * unaspirated mute,' iahman 
is to be understood not in this specific 
sense, but in that of * rush of air, ex- 
pulsion of unintonated breath.' " This, 
Doweyer, is merely his own conjecture. 
There seems nothing in the explana- 
tion given of (uhman to require Jlaiue 
rather than voice. It is the explosive 
rush alone which comes into considera- 
tion. The native commentitor on the 
passage quotes the words easihdndir 
(uhmabhih referring to the '* aspirates," 
which Prof. Whitney says, would be 
most naturally translated *with their 
corresponding Aehmatis or spirants,' 
"but, says he, "this is hardly to 
be tolerated, since it would give us 
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is tad ds tnstetd of ik tad tPk 
IS the dental afpintps." The eom- 
mentator, howerer {tMJ), citei another 
anthoritj, who says: ** Another hat aaid 
^ fonrthf are formed with h," [con- 
adered afterwards], ^'aome knowing 
onea baye said that there are fire * fiiat' 
■ntce''[m.(k,kj,T,,t.p)]. "Ofthew, 
hj the focceanTe aocretum of second- 
ary qualities, pma^ there takes plaee 
a conversion into others. They are 
known as * seconds,' whoi eomVined 
with the qnaUties of Jihvdmiltga " 
fidentified with (kh), ibid. p. 22], «^ 
tA, $ and ttpadkmAnlya*' [identified 
witii (ph), ibid. np. 26 and 30]. 
"The same, uttered with intonation, 
are known as Hhuds,' and these, 
with the second spirant, are known 
as 'fourths.'" This 'second spirant' 
seems to mean Sanscrit A, as we 
shall see hereafter. The *seeonds' 
are not, I think, intended to be fully 
(k-kh, kj-Jh, T-sh, >jb, p-pb), al- 
though these are sounds into whieb 
they might deTelope. At any rate we 
have («t-^ p-ph) in high German t^pf, 
and English picture g^Tes almost pre- 
cisely (T-sh). But I take them to be 
merely (kib, k||h, Tih, .t^h, pih), arising 
from oommencmg these letters with 
the open glottis, as (ki), etc, and making 
the resulting flatus audible. If the 
mute-position were only slightly re- 
laxed, (k-kh), etc., woula result. But 
if it opened fairly on to the Towel, we 
should bare the mixed gli<1e (kih < a), 
etc. This would be tantamount to the 
Danish consonants, and might, if jerked, 
be written (kH^ha), etc. The reference 
to the spirants would then merely in- 
dicate the nature of the effect, not the 
exact effect, which is certainly totally 
different from the classical eiamples 
inkhom^ haphtuard, nvthook, for these 
when written fully are (r > q-k; - 
uhAAi > n, Hhse*p;Hhie- > z < a-d', 

n < a* > t;Hbw > kO, where there is no 
(k<HbAA, p<Hn8ez, t<Hbwk), the 
mutes and jerk being totally uncon- 
nected. The trouble arises with the 
sonants ^A, j% etc., for which there 
could not possibly issue a flatus with- 
out interrupting the Toice, and saying 
(g'h-Hib<a) or (*bgHiba), neithM* of 
which aj»pear probable. 

The initial (u% nh, |h), or {K\h) 
seems to be what is commonly under- 
stood by the tpiritut atper, while simple 
(l) is possibly the tpiritm l$ni$. Prof. 
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Whitney says (tM. p. 66) : ''The pore 
annration A is a co r responding aura to 
all the sonant yoweU, semiyowds asd 
nasals of the alphabet; tiiat ii to laj, 
it is prodneed by an expulsion of braatfa 
through the mouth organs in aaj of 
the positions in which uose kttets u« 
uttered ; it has no distinetiye poeitioa 
of its own, but is determinea in ita 
mode of pronimciation by the lett«r 
with which it is most nearly connected.'* 
This makes Am aroiration (which must 
not be confounded with Sanscrit A, or 
with any otiier person's A for the mo- 
ment) to be my (ih), whether before or 
after a yoweL aiHl ooes nU inyolye the 
jerk (h) at alL The Tditt. Pr. aaja of 
the viaafjtmiffj **some regard it m 
haying the same position wiui the pre- 
ceding yowel." *<This latter,** ob- 
senres Prof. Whitney thereupon {Hid, 
p. 21), *'is the most significant hint 
which any of the Priti^^Lhyas afford 
us respecting the phonetic yalne of the 
rather protleroatical Hsarymttt^a^ indi- 
cating it as a mere uncharacterised 
breathing, a final A." It is, however, 
strictly characterised hj being a distinct 
flatus thnmgh the position of the jmv- 
ceding yoiced letter. From the usual 
Sanscrit sanhitd action this flatus is 
affected by the succeeding consonant, 
prodacing many curious effects, to be 
consider^ presently. 

The Japanese arrange their syllabary 
in groups of five accoraing to their five 
yowels, which sounded to me, from the 
mouth of a natire, as (a, a^ «, e, o). 
These consonants seem to aiffect asm- 
rates and post-aspirates yery differe&uy. 
Thus I seemed to bear the whole 
syllabary thus, as it was most patiently 
explained to me by a Japanese gentle- 
man, but great allowances must be 
made for a single hearing on my part : 

1. (a I u e o 

2. kia lr[t kin ke ko 

3. sa sjt s« se so 

4. tia tojt tss tie to 

5. na nt nai ne no 

6. Hha kjht phai nhe Hho 

7. ma mi mn me mo 

8. Ja I i» e 7i6 

9. »ra >r» hu he >ro 
10. wa t If e o 

11- ga 0» g»» 0« go 

12. sa li ZN ze lo 

13. da dzji dia de do 

14. ba hi bti be bo 
16. pia Pit pi« pe po) 
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The ijiiibol Qr) in line 9 means Terr 
ihort (1), on the principle of (1116, ba) 
ftiOowed hj trilled (r). My teacher 
nmed unable to pronounce (r) with an 
eatirelj free tongne. He InTolnntarily 
rtniek the palate firrt, and although he 
iMmed to remove the tongue imme- 
diatelj, he produced bo mnoh of an (1) 
iSect, that the real (rj, also yerj brien j 
trilled, became obsciured. Thu pause 
before trilling resembled the catch in 
harmoniam reeds by which they refuse 
to speak when Tery suddenly called on, 
uleH tiiere is a percussive action. The 
sound (^r) is reir remarkable for its nu- 
awrons Oriental relations. The symbols 
(sa, tsa) in lines 3 and 4 are given 
vtth great hesitation, the (s) seemed to 
be prolonged and the vowel very short 
and indistinct, with a kind of hiss 
ronning through it ; when the speaker 
prolonged the syllable, his lips came to- 
gether, and he made a complete {suu) to 
imdi with. Perhaps (sssm) might repre- 
sent the sound, but I was unable at one 
sitting to understand it, notwithstand- 
ing tiie ^reat patience of my instructor. 
B^ tills is not the chief point of 
interest, for it only shews the action of 
the hiss (s) on a following {u). Of 
course all my coronal or gingival (t, d) 
may be erroneous. I was not on the 
looK out for dental (.t ^d), and I can 
only say that if the letters were dental, 
the dentality was not stronj^ly marked. 
The change of the aspirate in (Hha kjhi 

fiai Hhe Hho) is sufficiently remarkable, 
will not guarantee rnha nhe uho) as 
against (Ha hc ho), out there was no 
f^reater change. In (kjhi, phu) a con- 
sonant had taken the place of the 
simple aspirate, and in each case it was 
not the next related consonant, not 
(jht wbe^, but one step further ad- 
Tanced. The (phw) was vei^ distinctly 
ascertained noi to he (f »), as it is quietly 
written by Lepsius. My Japanese 
teacher had had so much difficulty in 
learning to say our (f) that -he utterly 
disclaimed it. Now, why this change 
here only? On uttering the English 
words he^ who, I experience no tendency 
to fall even into ^jni, whu). I do not 
seem to say (H*ii-ii, h"u-u) or (n^hii, 
Hihuu), and certainly not with such 
force as to approach (jhii, whuu). If 
I try for (Hbi, Hhu), there seems to^ 
come a gentle puff of flatus before the 
roweif which has no tendency to become 
a hisa. And I have not remarked this 
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hissing tendency even in German Aisr, 
huttm. So for as I am oonoemed, so 
far as I seem to hear oth^ speak (I 

r.k with gmt diffidence, knowing 
grreat Uability to err owing to my 
'personal equation*), I do not near in 
the English aspirate a strong flatus, or 
any flatus through the vowd position, 
before the vowel. I am acutely sensi« 
tive to any * dropping of an A.* But 
I do not hear (H'*ii-ii, h'^uu-uu) for he, 
who, I believe I Miy purely (Hii, huu), 
at any rate I flnd even an intentional 
(Hhii, Hhuu) to be somewhat of an 
effort, and (Hihii, Hihua) to be a great 
effort Still I know that at least (nh) 
exists, and very possiblv (H^h), and I 
shall therefore generally assume that 
writers on souiid mean (Hh). But Mr. M. 
Bell's 9a, which I have hitherto trans- 
literated by (h'), — ^meaning (H'h), and 
henceforth written (uh), — ii certainly 
sometimes simple ('h) or ({). Thus 
(Visible Speech, p. 60) he writes <* silent 
respiration** by da + 9»i + 10/+ 9a + 
9m + 10^, which must be, I think, 
(„^h! „*hh) =gentle, flatus, drawn in- 
wards, gentle, flatus prolonged (out- 
wards). The 'outwards' is not written 
either by him or bv me, the prolonga- 
tion is shewn by doubling the h, and 
the sign gentleness is placed in a 
different order in my notation. ''Pain- 
ful respiration *' is written 9a + 10^ + 
10/+ 9tf + 6/+ 9* + 104, or ('hhi;AA), 
that is flatus, prolonged, inwards, catch, 
(outwards), wheeze prolonged, but per- 
ha:pB the 9b should be (''h) and notYA), 
or simply (.'h), see (1126, a). Thus 
his " naso-guttnral respiration,*' or 96 
4- 9rf + 104 + 10/ + 94 + 9rf + 104, 
seems to be (.'hh.] .'hhj strong flatus, 
prolonged, nasal, inwards, strong flatus, 
prolonged, nasal, (outwards). 

To return to the Japanese, it would 
seem that the positions of (e, o, a) do 
not squeeze the uttered flatus sufficiently 
to produce a sensible frication or hiss, 
but the (»^ u) positions do so. Hence 

!H|hf, H|ht<) are ready to develope into 
jht^ whu) or (kjht, phw). Now in 
combining Sanscrit words in aanhitdf 
we have necessarily as strong an action 
of any consonant position on a preceding 
flatus as in the Japanese vowels (t, u) ; 
that is, each consonant converts the 
flatus into its own continuant or 
spirant. Hence the final viaarjuni^a^ 
which was probably merely (^h), or a 
final flatus through the vowel position. 
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developed before (k, kj, t, ^t, p) rc- 
Bpi'ctivi'ly, the <><mtiiiuante» (kh, jh, sh, 
^8, plO, gee Whitney {tbid. p. 96). 
The tirnt uiid last uf these, (kh) or 
jihvamuliy', und (ph) or upadhiniini^a^ 
nre never licird in iSunecrit except when 
thus * ^enerutinl,' and henee, although 
rt-eofj^ni/ed under these uauics by the 
native ^riinunarians. nre not acconimo- 
daletl with separate si^ns. They un: by 
IK) niean> jMi'uIiar in this respect, either 
in Sanscrit or otlH-r i>ystems of writinfi:. 
This s*Tins ci»nelu-ivc as regards the 
value of 1[, fur whieh (jh) answers in 

every ro>pret, as a palat^il hiss, as de- 
generating into (sh) (Whitney, ibid. p. 
23\ and as etirresponding to (k, s, kti, 
sh) in eitpnite hni^ua^i'S. See (112U,&) 
to (1121, ch). Tlie fbtus of the final 
viaarjtiuiim^ ihrrrtore, eorrespondz? close- 
Iv with flatus uftir mutes. 

Now as to .Sau>eriT ^^ usually written 
h. The fuUowinj: are tlie native descrip- 
tion> (Wliitn»'y,'f^j<f. p. 21). **0f the 
throat sounds, the lower part of the 
throat is the producinjj^ organ. That 
is to say, a.>> the i'ninment:itur goes on 
to explain, the upper piirt of th<' throat, 
OS place of pmouution, is approached 
by the lower pait of the throat, as in- 
Btiunicnt of production. As the sounds 
constitulin<r the class, he mentions a, 
in its short, Ion;r. and protracted values, 
A, and the <•».«// /«/i<iya." The Hit l*r. 
classes // and the rinarjattii/a as chest- 
sounds; the Taiti. I'r. reckons only 
these two at; throat-sounds, and adds, 
** some regard h as having the same 
position with the foll(»wing vowel, and 
risfir/anh/d with the preceiling vowel." 
From the latter we pieviously deduced 
the value of risarjanhja as simply (|h), 
Jiut h is not Hatun ; it is i'oiit\ being 
classed by the naiive eonmieutator {ib, 
p. 18) with the Vowels, sonant mutes, 
and .seuiixowels. 'Jliis I'rof. Whitney, 
taking h to be ,'|h) in Sanscrit Jis well 
as in his own KlIgii^h (11-32, a'), calls a 
"striking anomaly.'' It is cert^iinly 
impo>sib.e that h should mean (ih) anQ 
be a voited sound. I'rof. \\ hitney 
says that in the fullest account (that in 
the 'J aitt. Tr.) w<> read " that, while 
sound [voice] is produced in a closed 
throat, and simple breath [ilatus] in an 
open on»\ the /r-tone is uttered in im 
intermediate condition ; and that this 
/(-tone is the en»itted material in the 
consonant //, nud iu * fourth ' mutes or 
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sonant aspirates.*' And then Prof. \ 
adds: ** 1 confess myself unable todcri 
any distinct idea from this de^criptiu 
knowing no intormedinte ntteran 
iR'twecn breath and sound, exceptii 
the stridulous tone of the loud whi/p< 
which I cannot bring into any oona< 
ti<m with au /i. The Rik iV. declai 
both breath and sound [datus and vui( 
to he present iu the M>naut aspirai 
and in /t, which could nut potfibly 
true of the lattiT, unless it were coi 
]>osed, like the former, of two scpan 
parts, a 84inant and a surd ; and thi« 
impossible." Now it is evident tl 
the writi'rs are attempting to desrri 
somethini; which thev can onlv vsijrm 
hint at, for the whole glottal action « 
evident Iv unknown to them, that 
they hail only vague subjective feeli 
in jdaee of actual observation to d 
witu, and they wen* obligtHl to invi 
their language as they pnKH.'cdi-d. T 
W(»nder is, not that they should be 
distinct, but that they sh'ouhl have bt 
generally so much mmt distinct tb 
the host of European grammarians .i 
orthoepists who succeotlKl them. N 
the liLst indication, which is so imp 
sible to Prof. WTiitiiey, e •rresj-.n 
closely enough to the sensations^ p 
duced by a buzz^ in which there is mi 
obstruction, so that the tone is bnik 
and the efl'eet is felt as that of a mixH 
of breath and voice (1 10 1, r'). 1 
sound of a whisper (*'h), which na 
partakes of both characters (U2S, 
would l»e too weak. The buzz n->i 
from much interruption to the to 
pnxlncing many stnmg beats, as he 
in bass chords on an harmonium, i 
the * natural' voice (1128, (f). 
uppeani to me then that the whole 
scription of the Taitt. Pr. can be r 
thus: *'/f is a glottal buzz." Then 
however, onlv one such s lund, the bl 
(j:), see (1 130. r). This is fully gl..l 
and can be uttertHl in the same p> sii 
as the following vowel. In fact i 
oAen uttereil simultaneously with 
Vowel, which we may indicate' by writ 
the vowel with a small g below, t 
(^a). Then by (ga) we pmperly m 
((.a + a), wiiich is the exact couuter| 
of (|ha) = (''aa -i- a). It inav aUi 
this case w nasalised, explaining 
rule, ** After h is inserted a nun 
before a nasal mute" (Whitney, i 
p GG), so that biahma would be ptri 
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' •-A.ma). Any one who has listened 
'•(im0t>ii8 sheep bleating and noted 
J TuriouB tones (as I li^e done to- 
-, 21 Jnly, 1873, in Kensington 
niena), will bare observed how ex- 
■ luely wttai they are, as are also the 
^riing beats of the canine r, which 
baTe all learned **90Hat de nare,** 
jsMj also be uttered with a jerk, so 
t (gHga) is qnite conceivable. The 
its (kHih*, gH^a) are then exactly 
Ttflative. I give ihe above as theo« 
'!cal restitutions of the Sanscrit 
'^nds and fourths.* founded upon an 
'"rpretation of ancient native expla- 
■i&oDS, as translated by Prof Whitney. 
lU it does not follow that they are 
"irect, I may hate misunderstood 
tf Emulator, tne translator may have 
Uondastood the native author, and, 
ry probacy, the native author himself 
^■jj not have been himself clearly oon- 
ious of his own feeHngs, may have 
iled to express himself properly, and 
tiay have been hampered with con* 
'eational terms. It becomes impor- 
tant, therefore, to examine the existing 
active use of these * seconds' ana 
^foar^* and the asjjirate, all of which 
vire living and significant in modem 
Hindustani 

If the observations of Brijoke upon 
a Boonshee. as detailed by Humpelt 
(oa pp. 138-140 of Das natiirhche 
System der Sprachlaute, Halle, 1869, 
8vo. pp. 227), are correct, the first 
^fhia; remains, and the second (gnga) 
IS duuiged. He says: ''The mutes 
explode with open glotUs (bei nicht 
tonenderStimritze); when no/ aspirated, 
the glottis is immediately contracted 
tar voice, so that the vowel may sound 
directly after the closure is relaxed; 
when aspirated, the contraction of the 
glottis is delayed, the flatus is allowed 
19 escape for an instant through the 
ipen glottis, and A resalts, gliding on 
# the following vowel as the glottis 
ap&n contracts for voice." This cor- 
vamonds reallv to (k,a, k|ha). The 
Uian himself said, according to Arendt 
(Bnmpelt, ii, p. 139), that the German 
Pit, k, were neither aspirated nor not* 
oqyirates, but nearer to the former than 
^ latter. That is, probably, he heard 
(pi, tj, k|). The * fourths' were never 
pronounced (g^Hha), as ii customary 
with German Sanscritists, but ** gener- 
ally the glottis was rpened before the 
relaxation of the closure of the mouth, 
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io that the sonant, begun with voice, 
exploded as yoiceless, which might be 
written ^JlrAa " = (g-k|ha) or nearly 
fgkiha). ''When this was not the 
case, the A was fully separated from the 
mute, as in syllabic division, e.g. piff^ 
hiUna, ad-ha^ ab-hif and even finally as 
boff'h." These cases are both easy, as 
(adiH|ha, bae^H'h). But Rumpelt 
adds: '*Be this as it may, I doubt 
whether the pronunciation of this 
Indian scholar gives the universal 
rule, but tiiink it may result from a 
deterioration which is not universal in 
the east," and he prefers ('g;Hiba), 
which is of course possible, but totally 
opposed to the native commentators 
just cited, who make the aspiration 
sonant. 

The above identification of the an- 
cient Sanscrit A with the Semitic (g) is 
quite new. Prof. Whitney (op, eit, p, 
18) suggests the Arabic (grh), but this 
is form^ with the uvula, tongue and 
palate, and the Sanscrit A must be 
glottal. The same objection applies 
to (gh), which Bopp adopted, and to 
whion I leaned before reading the native 
explanations just cited. That (g) should 
be confused with (grh) is natuial. Even 
in Denmark the (i) is imitated by (r), 
and {% r) =(„8, „grh). In the Septua- 
gint we constantly find y for y, and y 
was then probably (gh) as now. Some- 
times the Greeks omit it, and it is 
generally supposed that the letter V 
represented both sounds (e, grh), but 
this is not at all phonetically necessary. 
Consequentiy that an historical ^ ^A sb 

(gs), which is the etymological descent 
0? Sanscrit A in almost all cases (Whit- 
ney, ib. p. 18), should degenerate into 
(s) by the omission of the (g), is 
what this hypothesis would lead us to 
anticipate. Sanscrit A corresponds with 
Latin A, g, 0, Greek Xt 7> t. Lithuanian 
s', ts, ^=(zh, sh, g)^ Gothic A, ^, old 
high German A, and Persian (Hh,s, krh), 
which are also explicable by (g) through 
the (grh) relation. Although this (g) 
value of Sn. A is thus seen to answer 
every required condition, yet the extreme 
difficulty which English people feel in 
appreciating (g) leads me to recom- 
mend them the use of the easy (h) in 
its place, where no flatus at aU is ut- 
tered, thus distinguishing ^^ as (k^ha, 
gHa), surd and sonant. 
Since writing the above I had the 
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opportvnity, alrMdr mentioiMd (1102, 
k)f of ezamimng tne pronimciation of 
Mr. M. 0. Mookeiief. So far as I 
could obferre, hii h \^wis a pore ytk 
(h), not werj strong and anaooompanied 
by any hiss. The «*firrt" 11 (k) was 

thoronghly Engluh (k,a^, withoot any 
tendeney to Qcp) that I codd detect. 
In the ** Mcend"^ ^ I heard generally 

rk^a), ■ometiine8(kiha),bat scarcely erer 
(kHiba), unless perhaps he was par- 
ticularly anxious to make me hear the 
sound. The <<third" ^ was indis- 

tinguishable from English (ga), there 
WIS none of the German infliatus ('ga), 
or implosien C'ka). The ** feurth " ^ 
teemed simpl? (gBa), that is in pro- 
nouncinr (ga) the vowel was brouffht 
out with a little more force. WmI 
Englishmen would have considered his 
(k^a, gHa] as mere foreign * corruptions' 
of (ka, ga). There was nothing in 
them that thcT had not heard nrom. 
foreigners^ ana from Irishmen con- 
stantly. The sound was not (gca), but 
of course (gBa) might very eanly be- 
come a refinement of such a sound. The 
point howerer which struck me was, 
that the old Indian "%, which the native 
commentators classed with the sonants, 
was still a sonant, to the extent of not 
being a surd, with not eren a busi 
or bill about it, but merely a method 
of jerking out the following vowel. 
My instructor volunteered that when 
he said ^ he only pronounced the fol- 
lowing vowel **a little more strongly," 
and he menti<med, in order to repudi- 
ate it, the late Prof. Goldstiicker's pro- 
nunciation (ff*Hha), of his own accord, 
that is, without anything said by me 
to lead up to his observation. It 
i^pears then that the recommenda- 
tion I have given to call ^ ^ (k^ha 
gna) accords so closely with one native 
gentieman's pronunciation that when I 
thus pronounced to him he acknow- 
ledged the sounds. I did not take the 
case of a finxl A, as in (bregma), and 
hence this^ information was incomplete. 
It was in order to complete the in- 
formation I had received from Mr. 
Mookeijer, and to contrast it with the 
usaj^ of*^ others, that I obtained the 
asButance of Mr. Gupta (1096, «), who 
was pointed out to me by Prof. Childers, 
of the India Office Library, as the 
person from whom I could obtain the 
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most trustworthy native aasistanea ia 
London^ and I am greatly indebted to 
Mr. Gimta for the patience and earB 
with which he sought to meet my 
wishes. Of course it would be advisable 
to hear very mndi more than it waa 
possible to condense into an boor'a 
observation, and also to hear different 
readers of equal information read the 
same words. But as phonetic obser- 
vations upon cultivated native Sanscrit 
pronunciation at the present day, made 
by persons who have studied the theory 
of speech-sounds, are oertainlv rare, I 
think it will be advisable in tihia pUee 
to reproduce the notes I made at tiie 
inoment, as a basia for f^iture observa- 
tions. I have already had to refer 
three times to the infonnati<« then 
obUined (1096, m. lioa, e^ 1120, r), 
but it will be convenient to repeat the 
notes in their proper place. ThenwtiMd 
adopted was to present certain com- 
binations in Sanscrit characters, pre- 
pared beforehand, and, by hearing toem 
repeatedly pronounced, to note the 
sounds in palaeotype, making a few 
hasty observations, which were ex- 
panded immediately after Mr. Gupta's 
departure, while my recollection of the 
conversation that hiad passed was quite 
fresh. I shall now print the Sanscrit 
and palaeotype, with nearly a vexbatim 
reproduction of those notes, which I 
r^ard aa documents, and hoioe bracket 
all subsequent additions. 

Modem Indian Frmuneiatiom of 
SMntcrit, 

^(«)^(aa)1C(0 t:C"')^(-) 

V (uu). Observe the pairs (« aa, t ii, 
u uu). rrhe short vowels were dis- 
tinctly of a diil^nt quality from the 
long. The two first were not (o, aa), 
as usually laid down. The Scotch U) 
and EngUsh (i, u) were very marked.] 

^ occasionally ('rt) when pronounced 
separately, but otherwise (n7» ml (im*). 
[Also not (on). Dentality not noticed.] 

^{ ('rii, rii) under the same ciKum- 
stances. 

^ (Irt) when pronounced separately, 

but ^n was (kltp) [exactly Uke ^ 

English word «/i>], not (kbip). [In thia 
(Iril the (1) seeined to me more evident 
and the (r) less evident than in the 
Japanese (i< ), so that the result mighfc 
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be ntiier written (l")* Bat as the 
lavBd nerer oocun except as the name 
of a letter, very little weight is attach- 
able to this obaenration.] 
^ (Irii) ao ealled, bat it does not 

oeoor aqMumtely. 
"( (ee) or eren (bb), distiBetly terf 

cpea [and this was still clearer in 
eombtnatifm^. 

llK&i), occasionally {di), and when 
pconoaneed separately, lully (&«^t) 
[with the Italian loosenees and slur]. 

^ (oo) qoite open, nearly (aa) in 
connected words [no approach to (oo, 

W (&b) or {du, &wif) as for (&i). 
IJa netthor (&i) nor (&a) was there a 
rarther prolongation of the first element 
than is natoral to a slnrred oombina- 
ti<a, in comparison to the English type 

Wt (iMUi) qnite English [that is, 

wi^ closed glottis; not as in Germany]. 

^T (kiaa), it seemed to be merely 

the open glottis (ki)t bat occasionally 
(Iqh) might be beard. [It was distinctly 
not (knaa) or (knihaa), and totally 
different £rom kh in tiie celebrated 
iiMomJ} 

^ (gan) English [no German in- 
iUtos (1113, b)], 

^(gHun), with stronger rowel, dis- 
tinctly not (g'nao, g*Hhaa), which was 
derided. [The sound may be heard 
from many an Irishman sayinr goott. 
The Towel seemed to be jerked oat 
qoietly with the (u) which ii nataral 
to me. The form (g.aa) would seem to 
imply a greater continuity of pressure, 
ana (g.>uu) too much abruptness. 
Neither does (g*nu) with the sign of 
closeness (1127, b) appear correct. The 
result was identical with Mr. Mooker- 
jej's. It appears, then, that the con- 
Mctore respecting the pronunciation of 
if \| ^ as (bH dn gn), — where I 
OQ^t of course to hare written ( ^dn), — 
which first led me theoretically to the 
isnimption of a pure jerk (h) as the 
basis of post-aspiration (1125, b*)^ is 
entirely confirmed by the actually ob- 
serred practice of two natire Bengalese 
geoUemen.] 

f^. Not used initially, this >|F 
is merely (q)> and is used final for 
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necessary (auMSu&ara). [Mr. Gnptt did 
not seem able to say (qt), and hence the 
combination was not pronounced.] 

^ (k|00). Bell's 2e (15, b), distinctly 
an explodent, no hiss at alL not (ti). 
[See (1120, 4] 

1(T but in this letter a hiss oocnired 
Ocjlboo), and hence the resemblance to 
English (t^sh) was Torv dose, in fact 
(t,sn) was near enough. [The close 
squeezing of (k|) when opened on an 
open glottis, as (kn), necessarily en* 
genders (jh), and the resulting (k^jh) 
oomes so close in effect to EngliSi (t^sh), 
that the two sounds are r^ily con- 
ftised, and I hafe no doubt that I 
confused them at the time, as (k/) waa 
not a £uniliar sound to me.] 

^ {g^BA) decidedly an explodent, 
and not (d^eh), nor (^h) simply. 

n^T (ST'b^) for (gJHaa) ; the inten- 
tion was always (g|Haa), but (gj*Haa) 
was occasionally said; some speakers, 
according to Mr. Gupta, m&e the 
sound closer than others. [This was 
his expression when I pointed out to 
him the insertion of ('), but obserre 
that eren then no (Hh)— that is, no 
flatus — was introduced. The combina- 
tion is rare, but (gjHaa) is ouite as easy 
as (THaa), after a very little practice.] 

'f (nj), yery close as in closest French, 
but not (nj) at all, only used before 
OSf* &)* [1 heard (nj), but this may 
haye been an error of ear for (qj).] 

ZT (t,aa), simple English (t), no in- 
yersion of tongue at all, see n096, b), 

?n (.t,aa)» pure dental (,t), tongue 
against teeth, French t; the only 
English dentals, according to Mr. 
Gupta, are (th, dh). [These (t, ^t) 
were pronounced with yowels, thus 
(taa ^taa, tii ^tii, tuu ^tuu), in rapid 
alternation, till the distinction became as 
clear as between (sh, th).] 

ITT (.tiaa) or (,tihaa), "31 (tjaa) or 
ft{haa). [These were written in a dif- 
ferent order to the last pair, and rapidly 
alternated, to shew the distinction.] 

VT (.dnaa), %\ (dnaa). 

WT (»naa), before a dental 7{ ^ (^n) 

is heard, and the sound is perhaps 
ri way s (^n). 

T^ (naa), before a cerebral 1^ ^ 

(n) is heard, before a yowel ^ llf are 

both (^n), not distinguished (1096, ^). 
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ifV (p,ii), quite Englisli, ift (ppi, 
pibii). 

M (bun), If (bHQu) distmct, no 
approach to (b*uhiiii). 

TfT (mii), English. 

% (jee), English (^. 

^ (^ree) or (ree). -A fler a dental r is 
dental, the tongne not being drawn back, 
as (,tj). Mr. Gupta could not recall 
a word where r stands after a cerebral. 
[Initially Mr. Gupta had always an 
apparent tendency to insert (o) or ('h) 
before (/), thus (a^rii) ; this arose perhaps 
from some voice escaping before the b^t 
<rf the trill became evident. The Praticja- 
khyas require a (*h) to be inserted dis- 
tinctly between (/) and a following 
* spirant' (jh, sh, s, h). and more briefly 
between (^r)and any other following con- 
sonant. I did not observe this, which 
is, however, common in European speech 
when there is a trilL I have frequently 
not noticed the dentality of (^r), probably 
from not knowing it well.] 

% (lee), English [that is, I did not 
detect any special dentality, as (J)]. 

q (vee), but often (lvcc) [that is, with 
very moderate dentality^, and apparently 
very like (bh, b) occasionally, in Ben- 
galee always (b). See (1 103, c). After 
a consonant M is quite (w) or rather 
(u-) diphthongisingwith the following 
vowel, and I find «f becomes a similar 
diphthongising (i-) under the same cir- 
cumstances. 

1ft "^T both (shii), no distinction 

whatever made between '^ '^^ they are 

different letters having the same sound ; 
occasionally If seems more retracted, 

but the distinction is now quite lost 
See (1120, (f). 

^U (sii), English. In conversational 

Bengalee often (h), not (nh). [The last 
fact was ascertained by special question- 
ing, as I anticipated hearing fuh), on 
account of the hiss, and the old l( iex 
relations.] 
^ (Haa). When Mr. Gupta was 

emphatic, (h^) crept out ; but it was 
always a very mild sound, and the in- 
tention was evidently to emit no flatus. 
It was in no respect an (Hh) which 
could have grown from a (kh). In 
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conversation uneducated Bengalee 
leave it out altogether, [A remarkable 
fact in connection with our own freqiient 
omission of A, and its powerleasneas to 
save a vowel from elision in older 
Enelish as well as Greek and Latin, 
and its disappearance in modem Greek 
and Romnnoe.] 

This pronunciation is after Benares- 
and not Bengalee custom. [In addition 
to the above pronunciations of simple 
syllables, I tried a few actual wonis, 
which will illustrate the Sanscrit 
phonetic synthesis ; but this is so peculiar 
and important, and was so totally un- 
anticipated by me, that instead of a few 
examples at the end of an hour's instmc* 
tion, a long study should be dbvoted to 
it. Some of the following observations, 
however, appear to be new.] 

Ulfd^l^ (praati6h&aik[i&), the^ 
occasioned an anticipation of (i ) in die 
preceding syllable, and the ^^ became 

= (kpli), that is, nearly = (-kjha). [We 
have here an instance of the anticipa- 
tion of a following vowel by absolutely 
inserting it audibly in the preceding^ 
syllable, just as a note of a following 
chord is often anticipated to form a 
dissonance in the preceding chord, 
whereas in the German umlaut the 
following vowel merely gradates the 
preceding in a peculiar mnnner. Next 
we see the change of (j) to (i) after a 
consonant, this vowel however diph* 
thongising with the following. The 
action of (k|) on this vowel necessarily 
produces ( '%, which is scarcely separable 
from (jh). In fact a written (aakija) 
becomes a spoken (&<iikjhi&), the hist 
after the (k), which arises from com- 
mencing with an open glottis, being 
converted by the following (i), used for 
(j), into the true palatnl (jb), by the 
same action which determined the 
native rule : ** vitatjaniifa, before a surd 
consonant, becomes of like position 
with the following sound*' f Whitney, 
ibid. p. 96V As I was totally unpre« 
pared for tnis complicated action, I was 
much impressed by it, and ascertained 
the correctness of my analjrsis by several 
repetitions. On inquiring respecting 
the position of the accent^ the answer 
was :j No accent beyond the quantity, 
no other accent known. Mr. Gupta 
knew that accents were written in the 
Yedas, but he knew nothing of the 
Yedai^ or of the meaning of their 
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ktatL He read by quantity strictty 
rstking a Very marKed distinction 
letreen short and long Towels. In 
sftaSdag English Mr. Gupta seemed 
wm to place the accent wrongly, as I 
kre heard Indians not nnfreqaently 
do,who rooke English otherwise very 
wriL He miBt nave therefore fully 
OBderetood my qnestion. The next 
wori ire from Bopp's Nalus, lib. i. 
iloka 3. and the Latin translation added 
ii Bopp'gl 

reU'gwMU (bra*mu&i,nnji6o), 
(brat) followed by a silence, not (h), not 
(ah), not (i) . [I he (t) is a sudden check 
to the sound, a dead poll up ; but it did 
oot seem to be done with a jerk, al- 
ihooffh it imitated the jerk and replaced 
it It was not (g), there was hence no 
roch effect as (br^.), already described 
(1135, «), indeed the f A, although 
written as interlaced with the J^ w, 
instead of allowing the nasality of (m) to 
be anticipated on the vowel, completely 
sqwratedthe vowel from the (m). If any 
Dsisality was anticipated, I failed to notice 
it Bot there were so many other curi- 
osities in the word, that I might have 
readily overlooked so slight a difference 
as that between (a a\ The silence 
after (1) produced the effect of lengthen- 
ing the first syllabic, although in itself 
this syllable was extremely short. I 
regret that I had marked no case like 
upcdhmAniya, where a post-aspirated 
m^a comes before a sonant consonant. 
I can only conjecture by analogy that the 
effect of the post-aj^pirate would be merely 
to check or shorten the preceding con- 
ionant, introducing a pause, and that 
this word might consequently be called 
(»ptf^dhnwftai\iiqjiija). It is well known 
mat dh before a pause becomes (^t). 
The latter part of the word is given 
on the analogy of what follows. The 
next sounds shew remarkable effects, 
and I bad the word repeated many 
times to note them. The Sanscrit let- 
ters indicate only (ma^njoo), all else is 
generated. The labialitnr of (m) gener- 
ated eiUier an (u) or (o) sound upon 
the coming (a) ; (o) being as we know 
tile labiafisation of (a), it would be 
most natural, but as Indian organs are 
not accustomed to any short (a, o)- 
Bound, but are used to short (ii), it is 
probable thnt (u) was really uttered, 
■ jtoough I received it as (u). It 
^b Tecy transient, but unmistakably 
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touched. Then c«me (a) short with 
the force, and followed, as in the last 
case, by an (i) anticipated from the 
H (j) in the next syllable. Result so 
fiur, (miirft), which is probably more 
correct than (mu&i). Representing a 
short vowel, the whole triphthong was 
short and glided on to the (^n), on 
which weight was laid. Now however 
ensued an action of the IJ (j), con- 
verted into (i) after a consonant as 
usual, and this disjjlayed itself by con* 
verting (,n) into (nj), as it sounoed to 
me, but (qj) may have been the sound 
of coufse, as a palatal generated by the 
palatal. By this introduction sufficient 
time was gained for lengthening the 
syllable, and then the voice fell rapidly 
and briefly on the (i), and passed on to 
a long broad sustained (oo), producing 
the singular result (bra;;mM<ii\nqji6o)i, 
as it may perhaps be written.] 

^^firar »^ Vidorum-gnarue, 

heroi, (vee^davit k^uu^roo). I think 
(tkji) was (tikji) meant for (kikji), 
after the Italian model. Mr. Gupta 
complained of the separation of the 

words, the ^^^or ^5 causing him 

to hesitate. There was no real doubling 
of (kj), but the first seemed to be a 
coronal (t), and not the dental (^t), 
which would have been impossible as 
the substitute for a palatal. The 
lengthening of the syllable (vit) by 
the doubled consonant was very clear.] 
The quantities were brought out beau- 
tifuUy. 

tipEf^^ in Nisehadhis (^nishaduee' 

shw). [The long vowel quite distinctly 
marked, no ^lide of (shff) on to (dn), 
the (dnee) given very quietly, but quite 
distinct from (dee), and with no approach 
to (shadjHhee).] 

^i|lM(dt terrae-dominue (nuimi- 
p«,tii). Observe the visarga at the 
end distinct. [The effect of (,ti() was 
clearly (.ti'l) or nearly (^tjjh), but very 
short and quick, just touched, and hence 
not so strong as would be implied by 
writing (,tiih). The medial (h) was 
quite different from (Hh). The first 
SIX words that follow are from the dth 
sloka of Nalus.] 

^ne fuU in Vidarbhit (.ta^tiai vaa sii^d 
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Ti\d«rbHeeehM). [The dentalitj of (r) 
not observed.] 

^iWt M^TdTWrt JBhimut ti" 
utenda-vi {hmimoo bHlimaparaakramai). 

Sllie dentality of (r) not obeerred ; the 
a|) distinct.] 

ySfJPlf^lJ^Jieiorum'^narua (^dHonno- 

T»\t). [Sloka7.] 

««f «|«tl pulehro - medio eorpore 

praedila rsinna^dHf c^maa). [There being 
no hiss, there is no generation of (jb) 
in (^dHi&). It is seen that the difficulty 
of (^dHj) was got over by taking (j) as 
(i). From sloka 10.] 

Hit tl^sl*!^^ centum amieaeque 

(shotoc sak|ii^naanj k^). [Perhaps ((^^) 
would nave been more correct than (nj). 
Sloka 1 1. This concludes the observa- 
tions on Mr. Gupta's pronunciation.] 

Betuming to English sounds I may 
notice thefoIl(»wing information received 
from Prof. Haldeman : ** About the 
year 1850, the lower classes of New 
York developed the form Vhoy from 
boy. It came to Philadelphia, and I 
heard it as far south as Washington, 
bnt there it acquired a vowel, say &hoy. 
This sound is rather an enforced than 
an * aspirate * 6, and is due to energetic 
speech, like German pf for p. In 

fuestions between Greek and Sanscrit, 
believe that p is older than ffh^ pf, 
and/, and /often newer than j9*A; and 
ky k*h, kh^ X* hz.'^Q the same relations. 
It is a curious fact, that in India itself 
j9*Aa/, fruit, has fallen into /a/ dialec- 
tidv — ^if the sound is not really the 
labial ph." Query, was this lower- 
class New York sound (bna't), and was 
it adopted from the Irish (bHo'tz) who 
abound there ? 

The English language has the fol- 
lowing pans of mutes and sonants 
(p b, t d, k g), occasionally bnt not 
intentionally passing into (p^h bH, tih 
dn, k[h fH). It has also the pairs of 
hisses and buzzes (f v, th dh, s z, sh zh) 
and, as I think, (wh w, jh j). But the 
murmurs (r, I, m. n, q) have at least no 
acknowledged bias. Now in Dutch 
these are acknowledged, though not 
written, as (Ih, rh) developed by a 
ionhilA action of a following voiceless 
letter (11 1 4, ^), to which 1 draw par- 
ticolar attention, as it is the most 
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marked European oorrelatiTe of this 
combined Sanscrit action, to whidi 
we have very little corresponding in 
English. In all languages there are 
many syntheticallv generated sounds 
which are not marked in the alphabet. 
Thus I noticed a generated (z) in Mr. 
Magn<Ssson*s Icelandic (547, ab), and a 
generated (Ih, mh, nh) after or before 
mutes (545, d. 546, a). In Sanscrit 
we have already noticed (1132, a) a 
generated (kh, ph) from Prof. Whitney, 
and other generated sounds fivm Mr. 
Gupta's pronunciation. The rules for the 
conversion of Sanscrit » »,»», before surd 
mutes, into viearjaniya (Whitney, ibid, 
pp. 84, 85), seem to me to speak of this 
insertion of a generated (mh, nh) as 

im-mh-p, n-nh-t) for (mih, njh) = 
m-mh, n-nh). <* It is sufficiently 
evident," says Prof. Whitney {ibid, p. 
86), ** that this insertion of a sibilant 
after a final n^ before a surd mute, u 
no proper phonetical poocess : the com- 
bination of the nasal and following 
non-nasal is perfectly natural and easy, 
without the aid of a transition sound, 
nor can any physical explanation be 
given of the thrusting in TOtween them 
of a sibilant which only encumbers the 
conjunction," and consequently he re- 
sorts to an historical development, 
which of course may have been the 
real process adopted. But it does not 
follow that the insertion may not be 
perfectly natural. The difficulty arises, 
not from the passage of a nasal into a 
non-nasal, but from voice to voiceless 
ness. Now to us such a passage si 
(tiit) is easy enough, and most of us 
say simply (t < ii > t*). But it is easOy 
imaginable that the glides must be 
mixed in some persons' mouths ss 
(t < **ii-*ii-ii-ni-"ii > t < *h)or (tihiiiht*), 
where the change from voicelessness to 
voice takes place in the position of tk$ 
voiced letter. In this case such a com- 
bination as (felt, Isemp, tent, th^qk) 
would be impossible, or at least ms- 
aerecable to his organs, which demand 
(fel-lh-t, Isem-mh-p, ten-nh-t, th»q- 
qh-k), or, using the visarjanljfa (lb)i •• 
would be natural in lanscuages which 
had a sign for that, and not for (mb, 
nh), we shonld write (fel|ht, lemihp, 
teniht, thunhk). Is such a state of 
things actual or only theoretical? I hetr 
the four English words as (felt*, IsempS 
tents thiqk*), Mr. Melville Bell rives 
them as (^t, IsemhpS tsnhf, tbtqhk')> 
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III ayi exprenlT (Engliali Yifible 

Kfer the Million, p. 15) : *«The 
m m- vc ml articulatioii of the 
'^akb* IjW^n^ ng^ when before noa- 
vocu conaonants, ib exhibited in the 
pntiBg of inch words as feU, lamp, 
tmt^ tkmky etc In deliberate pronun- 
diiioii, the ToiceleaB /, m», etc., reoeire 
a initial tnue of Tocalitj from the 
preceding Towda ; " that is, he admits 
(ffcHhf), etc., **but if an attempt be 
■aae to prolamg the * liquid,' without 
ahering its ▼emacnlar effect, the 
duaructeriUic vaieeU^MnetB of the latter 
viD be demonstrated to the ear. The 
pecaliaritj of * foreigpi' pronnnciation 
9i ^Mse English syllables arises simply 
torn the nndne rocoUty which is given 
to Hie /, m, etc" I do not know to 
what particolar ^foreign' pronnnciation 
ke was allm^g, bnt I do not recognise 
% prtd mm i nmnce of (Ih) as English. It 
is possible that (fel-ilh-t*), etc., may be 
laid, hut I have no more difficult in 
sayiii^ (felt*) than in saying (fsef), that 
is, I can mn the Tocality on to the 
Yoioeless mute, and then cat it suddenly 
d^ without any interposition of the 
hHB (lb). A distinct and much more 
a predominant pronnnciation of (Ih^, 
etc, is something new to me. But m 
hBteoing in 1870 to the English public 
speaking of Keshnb Chnnder Sen, a 
Bm^aleae gentleman, of considerable 
•dneation, founder of the Bruhmo 
SoBoaj or Indian theistic church, 1 was 
itmek by the way in which he conveyed 
the Toeality of his (1, m, n) into the 
foUowing consonant, when it should 
hare been quite voiceless, and then 
having given a faint indication of the 
voiced effect, passed on to voioeleesness, 
iminf that consonant. This was more 
apparent when the following consonant 
was a hiss. His nnce was (sth-i^z-s), 
his f^U was (fsUi^d-t'), the effect of 
which to an English ear was to create 
a confusion between einee and «in«, felt 
sad fUM. Now this was the more 
raurkable, because of our own habit 
of calling tiwi (sinxs), see (647. b) and 
(1104, e). so that it would certainly be 
more English to call iinee (sinnbs) than 
(ii'0[zg). Bat the point to be noticed 
iere is the fna&tjnntya or (|h) effect 
produced, the real change from voice- 
ImMm to voice and conversely, in the 
ttme position. We might write (siniUs, 
ft'ofib) for (stn nh-s, sinj^i). 'fhe 
introduction ot whuper before or after 
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voice is not confined to vowels, but mav 
occur with any voiced consonants, and 
different ears will reco^ise the effect 
of the same pronunciations differently, 
according to the attention which educa- 
tion or habit has led them to give to 
the voiced or voiceless parts respectively. 
A German says (sziz^nm) for tie aehtn^ 
and (szii ! szii ! ) for tUh ! $ieh /, but he 
only knows and teaches that he says 
(zisMnra, zii! zii!}. An Englishman 
says (briidhzs), but believes he says 
(briidhs), and if a voiced letter follows 
he does so. But he never says (thdh«#i) 
as a German would, if he could. 
German is very deficient in correspon- 
dences of voiced and voiceless letters. 
Even if we admit initial and medial 
b, .tjb ,d, k^h g), we find only 




nal (p, ^t, k) or at most (-bp, -^d^t, -gk]. 
Then to German (f) there is no (v), 
except in the north of Germany, and 
even there the fv) for (bh) arises so 
differently that there is no feeling of 
pairing, and hence (fvii) for (bhii) 
would be strange. And in those parts 
of Germany where n>h) is certainly 
pronounced, (ph) is only generated, and 
not even acknowledgeo, except by 
pbonologists, in 0/aMs(p-ph6u), so 
that (phbhii) CQuld not occur. The 
Germans have U\i\ but no (sh), and 
(Jj.shJ but no (.a^zh). Thev have (kh, 
Kjh^, but only medial and ^nal, except 
in tne syllable -eheny and some generated 
gt'B. Their (gh, gjh) are only medial. 
They know nothing of (Ih, rh, mh, nh, 
qh), and hence there is no tendency to 
any viaarjaniya consonant effect, except 
in initial (sz-). In English we have 
certainly, before a pause, (-xs, -dhth) 
firequently, and (-vf) occasionally, but 
as (zh) is never final, we have no (zn, sh). 
The consonantal diphthong in ruda$^ 
however, often yields (d^zhad^sh^sh), 
which Germans, at b^t, pronounce 
(t^shadt^sh), and a very cunous effect 
they produce, making the (ad) extremely 
short. In the case of (I, m, n, o) we 
prolong them indefinitely as vocal, and 
so, I think, do Germans, with the ex« 
ception of (q), which becomes (qk*) 
Te ry often in Germany. 

We are now prepared to consider the 
Tery difficult Ags. Atr, Ar, A/, Am, Am, 
witn the old Norse A/, hv^ see (513, a), 
(644, a). Prof. Whitney, after defining 
A as (|h). see (1 132. a'), continues (Ath. 
V. Pr. p. 66) : " Thus the A's of ha, 
of At, 01 Au, and those heard before the 

78 
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semi-TOweU w and y in the Englnh 
words icAm and hut, ror instance, are aU 
different in position, corresponding in 
each case with the following yowel or 
lemi-Towel. JT is nsnally initial in a 
word or syllahle, and is goTemed hy 
the letter which snooeeds, and not by 
that which precedes it." He therefore 
says, and hears from snch American 
English ^>eaker8 as do not omit the 
Toiceless part altogether, (|haa, ihii, 
Xhnn, ihwen, |hi6), and he is apparently 
so convinced that all English roeakers 
agree with himself end those whom he 
1ms both heard and noted, that he saya 
elsewhere (Onental and LingoiBtic Stu- 
dies, p. 251) that Prof. Max MiiUer's 
** definition of the irA in irAm, etc., as 
a simple whispered counterpart (^ ur in 
wm, instead of a ir with a prefixed 
asp iration, ii, we think, clearly false." 
when Prof. Max Miiller, as a G^man, 
appealed to the opinions of Mr. M. Bell 
ana myself as English phonologists who 
agreed with him. Prof. Whitney replied 
(ibid. p. 271) : " The true phonetic value 
of the wh, as is well known to idl who 
have studied English phonology, is 
ereatly contrttTerted ; we happen to 
have a strong conviction on one side, 
which we take every convenient oppor- 
tunity of expressing, without intenoinff 
disrespect to those who differ from us.'^ 
And then, alluding to me, he says, ''We 
feel less scrufile about disagreeing with 
him as to this particular point, inas- 
much as he (and Bell as well) has what 
we cannot but regard as a special weak- 
ness in respect to labial moaifications of 
vowels and consonants. With one who 
can hold the initial consonant sound of 
dwell, for example, to be not a it with d 
prefixed, but a labially modified d, we 
should not expect to agree in an analysis 
ofthetrA sound.'* On(du')see(lllM), 
where the last sentence was quoted 
without its context. The oases of (wh, 
dur) are not quite parallel, but this is of 
small importance. Prof. Whitney's wh 
« my (|hw^ = my (whw). Now, of 
course. Prof. Whitney is an incontro- 
vertible authority as to the w.iy in 
which he pronounces, and wishes others 
to pronounce, the initial sounds of his 
own name, but that he should And it 
necessary to *'take every convenient 
opportunity of expressing ** his own 
"strong conviction n'speoting theoor- 
rectness of his analysis, shews me tiiat 
ho must have met with many who dis- 
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pnted it. Possibly he is often cafled 
(W^*tnO, as he certainly would be 
generally in London, and that must be 
as annoying as for Smith to be called 
(Zmis), as he woidd certainly be in 
France. That, however, Qhwiil) s 
(whwiU) is an aeknowled^ea theoretic 
eal American pronunciation, the ea- 
corroborated asKrtion of Prof. Whit- 
ney would be sufficient to establiak. 
And it is not uncorroborated. 

Prof. S. 8. Haldemaa, of ChuAiea, 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, U.S., ssya 
(Analytic Ortiiography, p. 101) : '< Latm 
y has a surd aspiraie in Ei^lish wk, 
which is alwavs followed by V «M|f, 
as in whm^(irh.w9o), which is not 
(when), as some suppose, nor is it hwem^ 
as hdm is not then. Unfortunately, 
this sound ii departing. We heaid wi^ 
for whiff, the first time in Jnlv, 1B48, 
and not unfreqnently since. When this 
confusion is established between wliea 
wen; where were; which witch; wliei 
wet; whev way; wheel weal; the lan- 
guage will have ceased to be a refined 
one. The sound probably belongs to 
Welsh, provincial Danish, and ancient 
€hreek." And in a note received while 
^is WIS being prepared for press he 
observes : *' If when is not my wh-w-^^ 
but wh-e-n, it approaohes/Mi, as wh-i^ 
approaches ^«V' [precisely, and so we 

St Aberdeen (f ) for initial (wh), and 
ve eot our received final (f ) in Imt^k 
dwm/.] " I think those who say •» e » 
drop wh and do not drop the aspirate 
merely. Similarly if Ae^ is ntit (jh-j-u'^ 
but (in-u), then it approaches fsh-n). 
Query, are not Lancashire Aoe and 
Leeds «Aoo, both meaning the, both 
derived from he6 ags., the one throogh 
(Hhe6o, Hh60, nhu*, Hhuu) regnUtf 
oialectal changes, and the other ihroogh 
(Khe6o Hhi6o jh6o sh6o) P The peen- 
liar dialectal pronunciations will be 
discussed hereatter. The usual theocr 

gives hoo to he6^ and ehs, $hoo to eti, 
ut she could also come from hei 
through (Hhe6o nh^oo jh4* sheV The 
vowel changes will be justifiea here- 
after. The form %ho occurs in Omnin 
(488, d), and ghe, ge in Qeneais and 
Exodus (467, ed). 

Prof. H aldeman adds : ** I have known 
an intelligent lecturer on grammar to 
assert that in when^ etc., ihe A pre- 
cedes the w — meaning a tme A. I 
then proposed thnt he should set his 
mouth for the initial of Am. * Now 
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m wiMu' Of oooxM he failed, and 
imdued the ]abul nakuie of the initiaL 
I lute a oof^amJtB experiment npon about 
the onl J point whcore we do not ap^ree. 
I ajy *' Set Ihe mouth for the initial of 
M»^ let it atand while yon are iMoginin^ 
&• ayUab moi9, hot relax at its final 
dfmeiit and let the Hpa drQ|» into — 19, 
The remit is a doeer aouna than that 
^matw/ulL' * Set the mouth for the 
rowel of Arf or ttf , then ima^e the 
ff^gans relaxed npon the last element of 
eft or ko^f when a elosnie of the organs 
nil be feU.* I admit yonr glide^ Imt a 
{[lide that proceeds to a consonant, and 
night proceed from oo to 6. The glide 
k presen t in doa and chaotf but it c«nnat 
ton them into monosyllabs.'' Theea 
isit remarks relate to mj theory of 
dqihthongs, and the experiment is to 
diew that the last element is consoo 
naataL So it if, in the pronunciation of 
aeteral BngUsh persons, but that is not 
fiflcieat for a general theory of diph- 
thoBga. The mst examples, boa and 
dUoff, are met by my slur w theory. 

Prat F. A. Itooh, of Easton, Penn- 
sylTaaia, U.S., in his priyate letter of 
22 March, 1872,-^Iready cited (1092, 
r), — has most obligingW entered into 
so much detail that 1 tinink it will be 
intecestiiig und usefol to quote his re- 
marks at length. He says: **Toucall 
Bj wh r wh + w). I suppose you call 
■J Jk (wh) because I have set my or- 
gans for (w) when I issue it. I suspect 
something wrong here, and fear that 
I hare misled you as to the sound. 
When I say A«, I set the organs for 
f Qi) and issue surd breath; to say 
A«« 1 set for a (aa) and issue surd 
breath, and so for other combina- 
tions*' [That is, he says ('4i, *Hia) 
initially, or ((hii, ihaa) oonjoiotly.J 
"No Mrparate characters ar« used to 
indicaie these *■ settings.' " [^m^ 
iUae latrffmae /J '' I do not then 
see why kw is not the proper notar 
tkm for my wh," [If h always in- 
dicated ([h), then hw would indicate 
(}hw) =(whiv). which is Prof. March's 
wA,-*but not mine.] *' Wben 1 com- 
pare hoo and A»rai=when, it seems to 
me tnat the initial snrd sound before 
the lip movement in hw is identical." 
[if (w) differ from (u), as I believe, 
uen (jhw) differs frum (ihu), the first 
^Tiog (wh-w), the second ('u-u).] 
'^i have this moment stopped writing, 
md tried the experiment ot saying who 
%/, pronouncing it as one word with 
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the aeoent on «a^ and the o^oo with 
slight sonancy. I find a person of good 
ear and some skilled attention takes it 
for whoat, and thinks it oorreody ut» 
tared, though often r^eated.*' [This 
depends upon habit, xf ow there are 
Tory various ways of uttering these 
words, and I feel sure that my who #s| 
(Hu;ii*t), even when aUowed to dege- 
nerate into mere (nulit) is not at all 
like Prof. March's whotU « (whwiU), 
but of course his ({huUt) would differ 
from (whwiit) only as (uu) from (wii)« 
and the existence of this differenee foi 
at least 300 years, since the time of Sir 
Thos. Smith (185, a), has been a matter 
of dispute in England.] ** This seems to 
me to indicate that in our pronundatioa 
the initial sound is A as in Aoo, and 
that the following sound is very Uka 
▼our diphthongal S^** [that is, (u) 
forming a diphthong with a following 
vowel which has the ehief stress. 
Here I omit a passage on etymology^ 
Bubseouently referred to.] **I cannot 
but wink that phonetically, as eer- 
tainly etymologioaUy, Ang.-Sax. and 
New £ngland Ato's are labialised h\ 
stsnding parallel with Lat. qu" [Here 
Prof. March actually adopts as an argu- 
ment an idea of my own, tiiat «»>■ 
Qlw) and not (kw), which Prof. Whit- 
ney adduoed aa a reason for disagreeing 
with me !J ** I think it likely that these 
remarks are wholly needless ; but I find 
that I ean issue breath through organs 
set for Wi in such a way that it will 
have from the first a plain labial modi- 
fication, so that I should call it toh. 
The sound I do make for hw is not 
that, I think ; but, as I have tried to 
expound it, like A. Perhaps, I do not 
really set my organs for your w" 

Another American phonetio authority 
propounds a slight differenee. Mr. 
(ioodwin (op. eit, p. 10) says : ** As to 
tcA, it has generally beeu maintained 
by modem English yammarians that 
it is pronounceu hw (ue. Aoo), aa it was 
written by the Anglo-Saxons. But we 
doubt not that if a man will observe 
carefully for himself how, and with 
wha difference, he pronounces wit and 
whit, he will be satisfied that thtf A is 
really pronounced neither before nor 
after the tr, but in the same sort of 
constant combination with it, which 
characterizes any other asnirate aa con- 
nected with its lene. Wnether the A, 
therefore, should be printed before or 
after the icti is a matter of indiffereiUMi 
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except 80 far as oonoBteney in the 
notation of a ^yen alphabet ia con> 
cerned. Wl^ is certainly the most 
eonsistent with the rest of the English 
alphabet." This seems to foToar (whit) 
rather than (ihwtt). 

It seems to me that the difficulty has 
arisen from want of discriminating 
symbols. Now that it is quite possible 
to distinguish (Huiit, Hhuiij^ Hihufit, 
ihulit, whiit, Hwhiit=:iqhwiit, whwiit 
=|hwiit, wiit), we may inquire in any 
particular case what it said. It is very 
probable, most probable, that in a case 
where accurate attention has been little 

Sid. and where even symbolisation 
led, great diversities exist, both 
traditionally and educationally, and 
that theorists should differ. Now it is 
certainly curious that three such com-- 
petent American observers as Professors 
Whitney, Haldeman, and March, should 
practically agree in ^wh-wiit) =(ihwiit); 
and that two practised English obser- 
Ters like Mr. Melville Bell and myself 
should agree in (whiit). I have myself 
heard (wh-w) from Americans, and 
know that it differs from mv own 

Srh-) . Our Scotch friends callea quhat 
ti;hat), not (khwot), and in Aberdeen 
we have (fat), or perhaps (phat), see 
(188, b, 680, e). Now this last (fat) is 
as easy to say as (ftet), which no one 
would think of calling (fvst), except 
perhaps in the Soroenetehire district, 
where this may be the real sound that 
generated (vset) , see ( 1 1 04, ^) . But such 
combinations as (f?-, thdh-, sz-, shzh-) 
are as un-English as (lhl«, mhm-), etc., 
and hence 1 think that the analogy of 
our language is in fiivour of (whiit, 
jhu) ssirAtfo/, hew. It is true, I call the 
last word fjhi6u), which certainly 
approaches (jhjuu), but may be an 
inaividuality, but tne word is not com- 
mon; and when it is used, the sound 
flutters between (juu) and (niCiu). And 
similarly for Atiman, humour, etc. 

What ought we to say is another 
question. Should the Anglo-Saxon hw 
lead us to (wh-w-) in all cases P Prof. 
March, who is a potent authority in 
Anglo- Saxon, says, in passas^ omitted 
on (1148, b*), from the letter there cited : 
'^ Is it not true that this initial A is a 
weakening of a guttural aspirate eh^ 
which again is a shifting from a mute 
kf and that the labial v, ir, u is a para- 
sitic utterance, which has here and 
there attached itself to the true root 
letter P Sansk. Ao-, liih. Ao-, Slav. 
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jbo-, Lat. quo'i Goth. Avo, A. Sax. htoa^ 
EngL who.^ We enter now on a g^^at 
question, the discussion of which would 
lead us very far, namely on *' parasitic 
utterances,'' where a new sound in^ 
trudes itself. This new sound in the 
case of vowels is generally (i, a), 
which shews itself often by a m^e 
palatalisation or labialisation of the 
preceding consonant, and sometimes 
ousts the consonant altogether, compare 
Lat. homOf Ital. old huomo, new %tomo. 
Sometimes the intruder is (a) before (i, 
u), which through (ai, au) sometimes 
pass to distinctly different vowels, as 
(e, o), and sometimes dropping the old 
ori^al vowels altogether, yield up 
their lives to the intruder, as in York- 
shire (aa) for /, and (aas^ for houu^ 
ags. hiu. All of this will mitiirally 
present itself later on, } 2, No. 6, iv. It 
would be too frur to go to Sanscrit io- 
or Latin quo- as an authority for the 
pronunciation of English who. It is 
enough to go to ags. Ard, and observe 
that what on this theory we must regard 
as an intrusive parasitic v has in this 
case quite absorbed the d. If ags. was 
(whwaa), English is (huu) or (|huu), 
or rather both. 

Let us rather observe what has 
happened in old spellings, and we find 
hw of the XII th and xui th centuries 
becoming wh in the xrv th, which may 
be due to a change frx>m (whw-) to (wh-), 
or may simply be due to a revision of 
orthography, the sound remaining un- 
chauf^. In the latter case the A was 
placMl after to shew that the sound was 
one, not two, precisely as in the case of 
th, ach. But we also find at a very 
early date simple w, continually in 
Robtert of Gloucester, sometimes in 
Layaroon. The old A/, Ar, An, sank to 
/, r, n very rapidly. I see no means of 
determining whether the sounds were 
originally (khw, khj, khl. khr, khm, khn) 
or (|hw, |hj, ihl. |hr, |hm, |hn) = (whw, 
jhj, Ihl^ rhr, mhm. nbn) or (wh, jh Ih, 
rh, rob, nh). PlHusible arguments and 
analogies will apply to all of them. 
The modem (w, j, 1, r, m, n) could 
descend from any one of them. Bat 
on the whole I am most tempted to 
believe that (wh. jh. Ih, rh, mh, nh) ex* 
isted at so very early a time, that I feel 
unable to go higher. As a matter o^ 
say. habit, I u^^e (wh, jh, 1, r, m, n) at 
present. If askea what is the sound 
of wh in wheat, I reply, that / say 
(wh), others say (whw), and by far the 
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imtv nnmW of educated people in 

Mob txj (w). These speakers ar^ 

ntaPjr mtelUgible to each other. 

hAM^ tlie (wh) uid (whw) people 

■If mark the (w), and think that 

"lis dropped." Perhaps the (w) may 

tioak dM (wh> and (whw) folic haye an 

9^ Bortbem pronunciation* bnt gener* 

% ther will not notice tbe matter. 

Ik (vh) and (whw) people might 

mvoK tof^ethn for hours withont 

ia£ngcNit that there was any difference 

b^eea thdr habits. How many 

Esfliikmen, or eren G^emnans, koow 

M, Germans habitoally call sUh Tszii) 

ad aoi (ni) t How many EngliBb- 

net know that thej habitually call 

taplttiic i» (in) and not (J%) before a 

paieF Who is to blame whomP 

11 neb a matter, at least, we must 

withat "WhatcTer is, is right"— 

(wbte:Tar»tt, tara'fH), as I repeat the 

vndL 

In &eK Tery excuxsiTe remarks the 
R^ of aspiration is far from beinj^ 
oWnsted, but as ren>ects wh itself it 
^ been considered initially only. It 
nosteatly occurs fnaUy in older 
%iiah, as a form of y, perhaps at one 
tine for (kh), or (ku^b), of which it is 
e easier form, the back of the tongue 
kong not quite so high, and hence the 
friestion much less harsh, in (wh). 
5©w this (wh) falla into (u), or drops 




«) on the other P I do not see a place 
for(-wwh)=(-wib), or w with mar- 
>»^ This obserration points to the 
pore hiM (wh) in all cases^ rather than 
^ mixed (whw-) in one case, and the 
jwre (-wh) in the other. But these 
»re points for the older pronunciations. 
To gather present usage, we shall hare 
to watch speakers rery carefully. 

(•). See No. 3, {y^), and No. 6, 

(0. 

(p). The lips shut fiirolv, 
aad the crlottU closed airtijfbt. If the 
irlottis is in the voice position, the Toice 
wai sound producing (b), see (1103, a). 
In this case; where (p) w fiiml, the effect 
is described (1 111, «0- 

(whrp). The glide (wh<i) is 
»5Bilsr in its ri^^.^i^^ K^j^e (s< ."), 
•ce(U06,a). The glide (t<p)ii8imilar 
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to the gUde (i > k), ibid. And the (p) 
glides otT into pure flatus (*h) before a 
pause. Thus (whip) a (wh < i > p'< *h) 
before a panse. 

With regard to the length of the 
glide U > p) and such like, the following 
remarks of Mr. Sweet are very inw 
portant (Philolog. Trans. 1873-4, p^ 
110) : ** In Danish all final consonants 
are short without exception. InEngli^ 
their quantity Taries, the general mis 
being that they are hn^ after a short, 
thort after a long vowel; Ull (till), 
Hn (binn), tale (ten), been (biin). Gom- 
p«re £ngliBh^r#u^ (feeohwx-ll) with 
Danish farvel (faiTB'4). Liquids and 
nasals coming before another consonant 
follow the same laws in both languages: 
they are lon^ before Toice, thort before 
breath consonants: (this was first noticed 
in Danish by £. Jessen ; se$ his Dansk 
Bproglsere, p. 21. He has also noticed 
nn the T. f. Ph. ii.) the length of the £. 
final Toice stops, treated of below, which 
I first discoyered from comparing the 
£. and Norse sounds :) ham (iham), 
hammrt (ihammia). vel (txI), valdig 
(▼Blldigh), valte (mlta); biU (bill), 
build (Mid), buiU (bill)." [It iB possi- 
ble that the different lengths of (11 1) 
in such words as (btlld, btlt) led Mr. 
Bell to his distinction (bild, bilht), see 
(1141, a).] **The short final stops in 
Danish and Norwegian are important 
as bringing out Tery dearly a peculiar 
feature of English pronunciation, which 
has not hitherto been noticed. This is 
our tendency to lengthen the final stops. 
It is seen most cleany in the yocal stops. 
Compare £. egg {"i^^) with Norw. agg 
(ng). That the Toiceless final stops are 
alM long in £. is apparent from a com- 
parison of Danish kat, hat, with £. 
eat, hat (ksett, Hsett). In short we 
may say that short accented mono- 
syllables do not exist in £nglish. Either 
the yowel or the consonant must be long 
(tsll, teil). In the ordinary London 
pronunciation, the quantity of origin- 
ally short yowels seems to oe perfectly 
indifferent, the only limitation being 
that a short yowel and a short con- 
sonant must not come together. No 
Englishman erer says (tsl). He must 
either lengthen the consonant (tsll), or 
else the yowel, in which case the con- 
sonant becomes short (tssl). I haye 
often heard the latter from people of 
every rank, but chiefly among the 
yulgar.*' 
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1 wish to direct dose attention to 
thii original and acute obaerration. 
Bnt the sabject if, I think, far from 
exhanBted. Mr. Sweet haa not spoken 
oi the fflide between Hie Towel and the 
consonant. The Terj short (til^ of 
which he speaks wonld, to an Enfuth- 
man, sound like am * nnfinished ' (tnll), 
and be most safely written (tili), and 
so prononnced wonld, if (n) ooonrred 
in our language, giro the effect of a 
long Towel, as in rtEBl^, which we 
shonld hare to write (tsBll). If we ate 
speaking of the relative leneths of the 
|Murts of STttahles, we can omyproperlf 
mdioate wem by superimposed num- 
bers, as already suggested (tlSl,tf). la 

ISlS ISll 1611 

(t<B>l, t<B>l, t<B>l) we have 
perhaps the relations roughly indicated 
by (tnll) or (ts*!), (txlt) and (tsEl). 
Mr. Bell marks Scotch tll^{t,% did 

3 116 S 1 3 3 

he mean (B*h>l) or (B'h>l)P For 
practical purposes I should prefer writ- 
ing (tB'l, td, tBBl), and (tsll, tBlf, 
tBBlt) for theoretical mTcstij^tion, when 
the exactness of numbers is not neces- 
sary. 

15. LAMP, BeU's (l»mhp), 
my (lemp). 

(1). One of the divided con- 
sonants. The tip oi the tongue in the 
([d)-position, but the sides free; whereas 
in (r) the sides are fixed in the (dVj>osi- 
tion, but the tip is free to trill. Hence 
(d) i% so to speak, an attempt to pro- 
nounce (1) ana (r) together, resulting 
in a complete stop, as (1) stops the 
central and (r) the side passages. If 
(Ih), or flatus thruugh the (l)-p06ition, 
occurred either consciouBly or unoon- 
sciouslv in A/ in ags. (1141, <f), it is 
quite lost now. Eren if Mr. Bell is 
right in supposing (Ih) to be generated 
now (1 141, a), it must be touched Tery 
lightly indeed. The Welsh U (Ihh) 
differs from (Ih), see (766, be). In 
(766, <r) it is wrongly said that (Ihh) 
occurs in Manx, whereas it is only the 
buzs of (Ihh) or (Ihh) which there 
occurs. Frenchmen do not admit that 
(lb) occurs in iable, as stated in (766, «), 
but (Ih) occurs both directly as hi, and 
indirectly before (t) in Icelandic (644, a. 
646, d). 

To the curious relation (d)-position 



16. (n—wttUmtd. 

B(l)-position + (rVpositioa, ia to 1m 
attributed the freiquent oonfbaioiu 
among (d, 1, r). My own name, Eliis, 
has been frequoitly confused botii with 
HarrU and Htrrin, The Chinese, 
Japanese, as well as the Ancient EiffTp- 
tians, and probaUr many otiier "yti^iM; 
confuse (1) and (r) systematioally. Iii 
fact they seem not to know either (L) or 
(r), but to produce some intermeduite 
sound, written (>r) and explained on 
(1138, «). The effect was that of a 
fwy short (1) or * blurred' (r), followed 
by a distinct (r). When the (1) b dis- 
tinct and (r) blurred, (l^) will be the 
proper form. Generally the combina- 
tion (Ir) or (ilr) is sufficient. The 
sounds could not be simultaneoua, and 
the order appears to be (Ir) not (li). 
Both huwerer are possible, and the 
symbols (Ir, ir, 1^, rl, '1, ri ) must be 
selected accordingly. The combination 
(Ir) necessarily recalls the transcription 
/W, M, for Sanscrit ^ ^ which in 

form are the letter / If ^ with the com • 
hining form of the tow^ 1Q 1|[, 

usually written rt, rt. Now these last 
may have been (\r, ' ,r^) a short and long 
triUed Toice, which is Quite TocaL 
That P&fini should place tnem among 
the dentals, and the commentator on 
the Ath. V. Pr. (Whitney's edition, p. 
22) among the gutturals otjikv&wUJlfm, 
*' fbrmed at the base of tiie tongue,** 
Prof Whitney attributes to a dirernty 
of pronunciation, as a dental (^r) aiid 
UTiuar (r), while he considers the classi- 
fication of /rt, /rf, in the same category 
as due to its occurring solely in the 
root klrip^ which begins with a euttnraL 
The Rik Pr. makes the same claadfica- 
tion ; the Ydj. Pr. omits /rt, lr\ from 
the list Now I think that the sign 
shews merely that ^ /rt bears the same 
relation to % / as ^ rt does to ^ r. j 

All will in that case depend on the rf 
Yowel. This the AUi. V. Pr. commen- 
tator (Whitney, p. 32) describes as 
**an r combined with a half-measure or 
mAtrA in the middle of the tow^ 
measure in the rt-yowel, just si a nsil 
is with the finger; like a pearl on a 
string, some saT ; Uke a worm in graM, 
say others.'* Now reflecting on the 
Polish net, in which a continued (sh), 
is interrupted for a moment by throw# 
ine the tip of the tongue on to the bard 
palate and instantly wiUidrawing it, I 
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■tupnlthis M a oontmued (9) or (s) 
■krotod far « moment bj two •! 
Am Ml of a trill, iMrodnoed br 
triI%^pouit of the ton^oe, wfaiofc 
itBloaUyfree fw (o), so tlimt w* baTe 
mir («*), Imt by «o means qwito ao, 
&r Ink «9 bare no pr oper Rlmet 
^>t<a), tba tme r-poaitkm not 
hnM htm msmned, ana aeoondly 
tef a a feeing of a oontLnned ▼owel- 
■ndaiide trtmtolo in the middle, m 
^beoom Ae ftwhion in einnniT* *^A 
MMfiitay, tbirdlT the tnll would 
iiff from, at least, the theoretical (jn* 
athe loiQd |nt>dnoed by a free-reed, 
a tneki Wr», as in an barmom am, 
hathemmnd prodnoed by a atnkii»- 
M if in the oLvinet. I^ » remtfk- 
^thMt tt acts to idiani^ C.») "»*® W; 
^'wtthiathAlintits of the ••«« ^^~ , 
(Wtooey. t^ul. p. 174), which woaM 
(OBftnn ibis riew, making^ (oto) m fiwt 
nkradad in compariaon wi*"*^ V.f}- 
Tkie Menu to hare been a ^cultr 
Yii^ tb« In^ana aa weU as the Eogbih 
iipfOMimBing C.E) trilled ^^^^7 
alMT emoant. I haTO heard Oeniun 
kMe giTen aa «f^*#. Thi. it ^e 
«■* of ( T^ before a apirant, whew the 
latians Mem to hare required a mwe 
Rtabk inwrtion of a »vmrm^h1U%^^ 
*fnctiaii or frafpnent of a Towel 
fWWtney, ibid, p. 67), in ^^ ^ Mr- 
MlsT<^> glide O), than before other 
eonoaanti. The Inah (wa-rek) is wcU 
kaown. Probably the proce« of speech 
changed Sanacrit (e.O into (ere) and 
ttwTinto C,T9) only. The 'guttural' 
rlsaallcstion of the (ara) may merely 
iadieate the retraotioa of the root of 
the tongae coaaeqnent on its rowel 
instead of its dental character. The 
iri may hare been merely (elo), a con. 
tbiaed (9) intermpted in the middle hy 
a non-dental (1) or approximahon to it» 
aad probably with no sound of (rt in 
k at alL These sounds are perhaps 
best written (r,, U), » **« consonant 
part beeame predominant. 

Mr. M, O. Mookerjey (see 1102, *,) 

caUed H, ri (un, •mi), with a yery dis- 

tiact (u), but be aaid that Iri, Irii were 

•iaaple (li. Hi). Both of these are 

tapsreoUy modernisnu. Bnt the (sri) 

at least shews that the sound consisted 

of some ToweU interrupted la what was 

peroeptibly the middle of its duration 

by tlM b^ts of a tnll. Mr. Gupta 

dilTered in this respect, (1136, <r. 

1138, b'). 



lb. (»). 

(sb). This Towel, as I pro- 
nounce it, is rery thin« and foreigners 
hare told me that I make no distinction 
between man and sms (nmo, men), or 
(man, mm) according to Mr. BelL 
The podtion of the tongue appears to 
be identical for (») and (a), so that sU 
Oermans, French, and Italians hear (s) 
as their open H^ i^ e, Bnt the back 
parts of the mouth and pharynx appear 
to be widened, and the quality Ans 
Mproaches to (a), which it has replaoed« 
Many persons, howerer, seem to me to 
use ^h), even now, for (a). The tme 
thin JBnglish sound occurs in Hungarian, 
written e in accented syllables, but I 
obsenred that on remorinr the stress, it 
seemed to fall into (a). Land (op. oit, 
p. 16]) says that the openest Dutch $ 
sometimes approaches (a) in sound, and 
in the months of some speakers becomes 
quite the English (») in fnsa, had. 
He also says that Bonders* tfi (pp. dt, 
p. 11), heard in Dutch vel, ^»Malaw, 
prayer, which ii quite different from 
nis «A heard in M, is this (a). In the 
Dutch of the Cape of Good Hope, (a) 
appears to be the reneral pronunciation 
of open e. For the Somersetshire use, 
see (67, a\ and for Welsh (67, e. 61, d). 
Mr. Nicol teUs me that some English 
friends in Monmouthshire call /««A 
(rekh, TBkh) mther than (rtekh), but 
call the first letter of the Welsh alpha- 
bet (aa), not (^'). With regard to the 
presumed use of (es) in Copenhagen, 
Mr. Sweet (Philol. Trans. 1873-4, p. 
105) makes it (,a) or *' mid back wide 
jfortoardf'* or " outer,*' as I hare called 
it on (1 107,^), for he sars: **This rowel 
has a very thin sound, almost as in 
E. hat, the tongue being considerably 
advanced in the mouth, but without the 
front being raised, so that it is distinct 
from the mid-mixed (ah) : mane 
(m^aana); mand {mji;*n); kat (kxb^at),** 
where I hare duly marked the (,a, *n) 
and changed his (kn^ into Tkih). Really 
to distinguish (^a, an, 8b) oecomes rery 
difficult, and few ears are to be trustea. 
Signer Pagliardini makes the French 
a rather (jS) or (ah) than (a), the order 
of his rowels being, pea^ paid, pair, 
paif patt$ Fr., part, (purrtj, paw, 
pc^^ffOHj pole, pool, ptmir Fr. These 
slight differentiations of sound, however, 
are important in the history of the 
transition from (a) to (se^, in England 
for the short rowel, and in Ireland for 
the long. I heard (pfOffi-par) only the 
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15. (e) — eontinu$d, 

other day from an Irish lahourer. In 
England, howeTer, the long yowel has 
gone much further, eren to f«^j^ or 
{ii)» In a certain clasB of woroa tnere 
IB eren now great diTornty of nae 
(68^. Fnlton and Knight (Diction- 
ary, London, 1843) say: *'A sounds 
(aa) hefore rm^ Im^ If^ and /r«, as in 
har car, harh garh, hard pard, lark 
park, harl (?) snarl, arm farm, ham 
dam, carp harp, art dart, harge large, 
carre starve, farce parse, march parch ; 
ha/m caAn paAn pm/m, ca/f han, ca/ve 
ba/ve. This sound is contracted into 
(a) before ff^ ft, m, «j&, «p, «^, (th) and 
MM, as in : chaff staff, graft shaft, lass 
pass, ask bask, asp claisp, cast fast, bath 
lath path wrath, chance dance." Now 
in London I oonstantly hear (aa) in aU 
Uieee words from eaucated speakers, 
the r in ar being entirely dropped. On 
the other hand, I hare heara (sb^ in 
OTory one of the words also, and tnen, 
in the case of ar, either (sb*) or (srj was 
said, the vowel being short. I have 
also heard (a) short in every one, (a*, 
arj being used. Again, in those words 
which have no r, I frequently hear (flee), 
and more frequently (ah), both short 
and long, especially nom ladies, and 
those who do not like broad sounds. 
Apparently Uiis dread arises from the 
fear that if they said (aask, laaf), they 
would be accused of the vulgaritr of 
inserting an r, and when artk^ larf are 
written, they " look so very Tulgar.** Yet 
these speakers frequently drop the (k) 
and say (ahst)for (aasVt*). The tendency 
seems to be towards (baa. paak, baahm, 
saahm, Haahf, tsbsef. stsef. bahth lahth, 
raath, tshsBUS dsens), but the words 
vary so much from mouth to mouth, 
that any pronunciation would do, and 
%hwi (a) would probablj hit a mean to 
which no one would object. In a per- 
formance of King John^ I heard Mrs. 
Charles Kean speak of '* (ksraef) skin," 
with great emphasis, and Mr. Alfred 
Wigan immediately repeated it as 
** (kaaO skin," with equal distinctness. 
Both were (I am sorry to use the past 
tense, though both are living off the 
stage) distinguished actors. Mr. Bell 
hears (oj^ in part, but I do not know (a) 
aa a soutnem English sound. 

(m). The lips are closed as for 
(b), but the uvula is detached from the 



15. (m)—«mtinue4. 

pharynx and there is perfect nasal 
nance ^1096, if. 1123, iQ. As there is s 
perfectiy open passage for the Toiee, 
there is no condensed air in the month . 
The hum of ('m) is well known, and 
it is instructive to emg upon (m, n, q), 
with the month first closra thronghont, 
and then open for (n, q). It iml be 
found that the opening of the month 
makes no difference, and that the three 
sounds scarcely differ when the grlides 
from and to vowels are omitted. When 
I had a phonetic printing office, the 
letters (m, n, q) had to Im frequently 
asked for, and such difficulty waa fonnd 
in distinguishing them when the same 
vowel was used ror each, as (em, en, eq) , 
that it became necessary to alter the 
vowels and call the letters (cm, en, tq^, 
after which no trouble was experienoea . 
Compare the modem Indian confusion 
of (n, ^n), mentioned in (1096, /)- 

As to the use of (m) or (mh) or 
(m-mh) before (p) see (1141, a). The 
case is different when the following 
mute belongs to another organ, ^mk 
does not occur, but hm/ is frequent, as 
in attempt^ and the tendency is to cnt 
off the voice and close the nasisd passa^, 
before the lips are opened, so that (mp) 
or (mph^ is generated. As to the length 
of the (m) in this case, see (1146, b^ 
It is I think usually short When m& 
is written, aa in lamh, the (b) is not 
heard, but (m) is long, as (Issmra, 
Ie*m). Possibly at one time the 
nasaHty may have ceased before the 
voice, and thus real (lamb) may have 
been said, but I have not noticed snch 
as a present usage. Compare Qaqg) on 
ni24, b"). There is no tenoency to 
aevelope an epenthetic (b) medially, 
compare limner ^ limber, longer =f^i'mi^ 
Irmoj. b'qgi). But between (m) and 

S) both French and Spanish introduce 
), compare Latin numeru$, French 
and Spanish nambre. But in English 
dialects there is much tendency to omit 
any such rb), as Scotch nummer, and 
dialectal ttrnmer^ ehammerf for timber^ 
ehamber. 

Initial (m) is always short, except 
rhetorically, expressing doubt, but final 
(m), after even a buzz, becomes syllabic, 
as eehisfn, rhythm s={si't*m, rt*th*m). 
After / it is not syllabic, as / is eitiier 
very short as in elm = (elm*), often 
vulgarly (eTm, e*l«mV or / quite dis- 
appear!^ aa in alms = (aamzs). After r, 
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IS, (m) — totUimuJL 

«hn HBtriOed, and tberefore purely 
loieed, m is not syllabic, and may m 
fote short, as in ti^nn = (wAAin) or 
(saIub, WAT^m). Bat when r is trilled, 
It frequently hear the syllabic m, as 
(vsT*m). jliis, howerer, is not a 
neetred sonnd. 

(pV See No. 14, (p). 

(hemp). The voice is set on 
via 0), which should be (.n, not ((l) 
w (ihiyi The monnnr of (1) is very 
ksa. xhe glide (I < e) is almost quite 
the same as (d<e), and the glide 
^>m) almost the same as (e>b), 
tet must be sBghUj changed by the 
^rappiDg fbrwaid of the nimla at its 
termination. The lips should close at 
Ae sane instant as the uvula fallf, so 
that no (s.) or (sei) should be heard. 
Then, as I think, the murmur (m) is 
eowftuined for a short time, till both 
Toioe and nasality are cut off and (p) 
raolts, which, bsfore a pause, ii ss 
isaal made audible by flatus, thus 
y<«>m-p*). Mr. Bell, howerer, 
cuts off the yoice with the closing of 
the lips and dropping of the UTula, 
allowing occasionally a trace of yoice 
after elomng the lips, and hence has 
generally (,!< m > mn-p*) and occasion- 
sDy (.1 < SB > ml-mh-p»). See ( 1 1 40,<f).' 
In all eases (p), having the position of 
(m), would be inaudible after (m), 
wioont some following flatus or voice. 

16. OXEONS, Bell's (anjTOz), 
ny (a-njvnzs). 

(ji, o). See No. 1, (», 9). 

(n). See No. I, (n). 

(j). This bears the same rela* 

tion to (i) as (w) does to (u). The 

position for (i) ii so much contracted 

that dear resonance becomes no longer 

poflrible, and the buzz is product 

Germsn writers pair (kjh, j), that is, 

^ confuse (fflti, j) together. But 

ike buzz of (^) is, to an English- 

mn's ears, mnch harsher than for his 

(/). Lepsios (Standard Alphabet, 2nd 

ei ISea, p. 73) says : " Ft is to be 

olserved ^at (RJb)/' which he defines 

ai the voiced form of eh in milch = 

(nrilkjh), "and the semivowel {i) are 

» near each other that (kjh) will 

hanfly appear in any language as a 



16. (j) — coHtinuti, 

distinct sonnd by the side of (j).*' But 
both of them really seem to me to exist 
in German. At least in Saxony, gtne' 
ral> konig€t herg$^ sounded to my ear as 
(pjhBneraa*l, kjtfnigjhs, bB'rgjhs) ; and 
loften heard ( JsnerAa*!, lu^ni is, bBTJs), 
especially the last, ridiculed bv Dres* 
deners. The sounds were therefore 
distinguished. Briloke (Orundziige, 
p. 44} distinguishes palatal k =(kj) 
and velar k=(k), and Arabic kaf x 

s= (k), with their sonants (gj, g, o). 
Then, proceeding to the corresponding 
hisses, ne has (kjh), *' as in Heekt and 
Lieht*' {ibid, p. 48), (kh), "as Waehe. 
Woeh$y Waekt^* where I may notice 
that the (kh) ftequently becomes (ku'h) 
after ^u) in German, and fxh), which 
he believes is the x ^^ ^^ modem 
Greeks, before a, o, ov, m. From what 
he says {ibid, p. 49), I am inclined to 
think that he confuses (xh) with (krh). 
Then he adds : " Allowing the voice to 
sound, we come to Jot, the / eonsona of 
the Germans," so that he makes Ger- 
man j = (fijh). Similarly he finds the 
voiced (kh), or (gh), in Platt-Deutsch 
/ii^tfes (Iseh'ghs) ; it is quite common in 
Saxon, as in ^^^(laa'ghe). Finally, 
he makes (oh), the modem Greek 7, 
before a, o, m. Then (ibid, p. 70) he 
says, referring to the English sounds : 
** Produce (i) and narrow still further 
the space between the tongne and 
palate where it is already narrowest, 
you will obtain a Jot^ because vou will 
nave reached the position or (gjh). 
The vowel (i) does not become lost by 
so doing ; we really hear both the 
vowel (i) and the consonant Jot at the 
same time.*' This seems to me an im- 
possibility. **llie most suitable ex- 
ample is the English y, when conso- 
nantal. When an (i^ follows, as in 
ifear^ it is exactly toe same as the 
German I eonaona ; but when another 
vowel follows, a light sound of (i) is 
heard before it, in ^ucated pronuncia- 
tion, which arises from raisin? the 
larynx, and consequently introducing 
the condition for (i)." Now I know 
that Englishmen in Saxony had the 
greatest difficulty in learning to say 
(kjh, gjh), which could hardly have 
been the case if they were their own 
(jh, j). The antecedent (i) in you, 
yeast, yaeht, which he would of course 
call (tigibuu, ligjhBst, ^iJA^t*), remind 
me of Prof. March's (l^w), see (1092, 
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d), Briieke*8 identifloation of English 
|f- with ((^igjh-) is on a par with bis 
identification of English «(^- with 
(l^ubh-), where, howeter, he mts: 
**the Towel (a) and tiie consonant (oh^ 
are reallj sounded at the same time," 
which is incorrect. But an attmnpt to 
pronounce (u*bb) will generate (w), 
and so an attempt to pronounce ^^gjh) 
migfU generate {i\ out I think tnis 
attempt would not oe quite so sucoessftil. 
I attribute this error to Briicke's Low 
Saxon habits of speech, to which real 
^h) is unknown, so that he imagines 
(J) to be the buzs of (kjh), with which 
he is acquainted prtcticaily. Merkel« 
howerer, a Middle Saxon, had no busi- 
ness to be astonished (Phjs. d. mensch. 
Spr. p. 178) that Lepsius could find no 
hiss to (j), and had distinguished (j, 
gjh). In Saxon J I have not unfro- 

auently heard ja called (jhoa), where 
^e speaker would hare been poied had 
he been told to beein the wora with eh 
in iek, because he would not have 
known how to arrange his organs, and 
would nrobably at least Imye said 
rkjb(^irfa), thinking of ehia. Again 
(j«a) is the receired and more usual 
pronunciation of ja^ though great 
rarieties are heard in a word which 
often sinks into an interjection. But 
to be told to begin with a ''soft g" 
would sorely try a Saxon's phonetio 
intelligence. I found in Saxonjr yerr 
distinct differences (kh gh, kjh gjh, jn 
j). Merkel calls (kjh) ff molkj and 
(gjh) = (j) yoioed g molU (ibid. p. 183). 
Merkel sllows of a modification of g 
9nolle when it comes from (j) instead of 
(i). In fact, we may have (jw) =(wi), 
the consonant formed from (y), similar 
to (j) from (i) and (w) from (u^. And 
we haTO similarly (kw^h, kunn, g«<;h, 
ffngh). The hiss of the English (i) is 
heard only in a few words, as Mt^h, 
heto, hwnuM (me 1144, <;). 

^ All these German confusions of (kjh, 
gjh) with (jh, i) depend upon the pnor 
confusion of (kj, gj) with (kj, g^), and 
receife their proper explanatioo so 
soon as these consonants are admitted ; 
for which we are indebted in English 
books to the acuteness of the American 
Mr. Qoodwin and the Englishman Mr. 
Melville Bell, although they hare been 
lonj^ known in India (1120, e). The 
series (k| jh 'i- ; g3 ' i-)« wnere the 
hrphens point out tne diphthongising 
cnaracter of the Towels, shew the exact 



16. {i)^^€omtin9mk 

relation of (jh, j) to rowel and 
nanU The labial series are maeh 
more complex, on account of the baek 
of the tongue being raised for («), 
giving it a labio-g^ttoral oharaoCer. 
They are, therefore, (k«r kich wh *^- ; 
gw girh w U-). Helmholts {Tmem^^ 
JlndungeHj 3rd ed. p. 166) re<K)gniaes 
an (u), fdr which the tongue is quite 
depressed ; this would be (Aa)« a muoh 
duller sound than (u). For thb th&u. 
we have the labial series (p ph "Aa*; 
b bh Aa-). The (f, v) hisses do not 
enter into either of the latter series, as 
they have no corresponding Towds. 
The usual (b v u) and (b w n) series 
are quite erroneous. 

The whole historrof (ih, i) is analo- 
gous to that of (wn, w), and we have 
the same varieties. On (186, e) I hare 
elected to write (ja, ai), whatever the 
orthoepists wrote. But it must be 
observed that real differences exist, Hkmt 
(\k i^ija Ja Jiia) are all possible, and 
different, and Uiat (fci atU aj) ate 
possible and different. Mr. Sweei 
says of Danish (PhUol. Trans. 1873-4, 
p. 107) : '* The voice-stop (g) beeomes 
(gh), and often undergoes further 
weuiening, passing through (girh) into 
(w), which 18 frequently the case after 
back vowels, especially when labial, or 
(after palatal vowels^ into (a). Thus 
are formed quasi-dipnthongs, the only 
ones which the langua^ po«esses.*' 
This is extremely interosting in reference 
to the generation of (ai, aiQ in Bnfflish 
from ags. ag, aw. The only diph- 
thongs the English possessed indepea- 
dently of the Normans came in the 
same way, and the rhyming of these 
(ai) diphthongs with Norman at proves 
that the En^ish pronounced the Nor- 
man in the English way, whatever was 
^e Norman sound. The Danish ex- 
amples which Mr. Sweet gives are 
instructive. Thus, em My, also writtoi 
M«y and tap (saw), 'saw,' em vsyn 
(vow;*n); fapr rfaw;*aj sicelandic/yr, 
em ekov (6kow)=lceiiindic ekdgr ; H 
navm (naw;'n^ = Icelandic mafm^ em 99% 
(Dw;*n) ; jeg (jaj), em logm (bJr,*n), et ^ 
(Md), em hbjde (Hhojjda). One sees 
here an eiact modem presentment of 
the waj in which Orrmin perceived the 
formation of English diphthongs 700 
years ago (489, ^. The ver^r change 
of the common -b) into (lat) is panu> 
leled by the colloquial Danish mtig, dig^ 
tig, steg, tmegem, rog, b6ger'»{mUf da/, 
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gw^ri ds: «* Inidentifyiii^ tl&e second 
^MBti flC ^ke Danifllk dipbthonct 
lift (J) sad (w) 1 YkWLwe l>eea_pftrtlj 
■iiMed by the ^ews of Uanish 
^^m^OMm DiaiftMlT«8 ; as fax as mf 
*<« iB|reHioiis sre coneemed I mtut 
^ eBvider tbe matter as somewhat 
Mtfal: tbeee combinatloifts maj after 
d W tnie ^ph:liioii^ with, tlie aeeond 
^■Hit rather closer than m other 
liiSQaCa.** If Hie glide is sbort, and 
fte neond dement always short, instead 
<f bemg kmg at pleasure^ as in Esfflish, 
^ Jbeeooea extremely ^RAcalt to deter- 
«18 irheiber it is li, n) or (j, w). 
The deaeneaa of diphthongs coiuiftB, I 
^nik, 1) in the shortness of the Jlrtt 
cfeBcnt, 2) in the shortness of the glide 
ad its eontxnuoiiBlT decreastiig or in* 
t wasiug force, 8) m the shortness of 
tbe aMootfi element, hat this last has 
feart ihare in producing the effect. 
The 'looameaa* or * openness' of diph- 
^oags eonslata, 1) in the lengthening 
ef the first element, especially when in 
OBsmeedon with the lenetheninff of the 
S Fmn d element, 2) in the first decreas- 
iag and secondly increanng force of 
dke glide, which may amount to a sinr 
CI 131, b)y and is, I think, then charac- 
teristic of the^ Italian dinh thongs, 
^rhoae existence is eren deoiea by some 
vriters. The actual forms of diph- 
thongs, and the * ranishes ' of rowels, 
or aoonda into which they mei|^ on 
prolongation in rarions langoages, hare 
to he studied almost ab initio. The 
tw nsQflU statements, that thej consist 
of^ prefixed and affixed (i, u) or (j, w), 
are th/e ronghest possible approuma- 
ticma. The 'glides' of Mr. Melrille 
Bell were mere evasions of the difficulty, 
aoad hare been given up by bis son, Mr. 
Orahaia Bell, and bj the two persons 
ia I^igland who hare most used his 
Viiihle Speech, Messrs. Sweet and 
HicoL The investi^pition has consider- 
able pfaOologieal interest, from tbe 
Sanscrit treatment and resolution of 
£phthong8, down to the introduction 
of diphthongs into Engtish. But we 
19 only just banning to appreciate 
the determinants of the phenomena 
^eard. 

(b). See No. 12, (w, j). The 
*iarities of anaccented syllables will 



pdcol 
be CO 



considered afterwards. 



le. (n). 
(n). See No. 1, (n). 

(zs). See No. 12, (zs). 

(en-JTOzs). The only difBcul- 
ties in the glides oceur in the passage 
from (n) to (J). The first, and, ItbSk, 
the osaal Bnglish method, is to pass by 
a Bfair(1131, »Kso that, although the 
Toioe never really ceases, it is so much 
reduced in force that the natore of the 
gliding sound necessarily produced 
while rapidly shifting from the (n) to 
the (j) position, is inappreciable. The 
(n) may be lengthened ai mneh as we 
pleaM ; but if very long, the fbroe of 
sound decreases rapidly. Itisofooune 
ma-Bnglish to make it very short. 
The second {^ is to pass from the (n) 
to the (j) position fradmOtf, so that, 
before the (n) position is released, the 
middle, or, ai Mr. BeU calk it, the front 
•f the toogne rises into the (/) position, 
the nasalised voice continuing all the 
time, and then the tip of the tongue is 
resMved from the (n) position, the 
■asality ceases, and a pure (/) glides 
on to the (a). We have thus 
(» > n-nj-j < s > n-s), and this action is 
most conveniently introduced for teach- 
ing EngUshmen the real value of 
French and Italian (nj), which they 
are apt, like Brucke (GrundsOge, p. 
71) and Goodwin (op, eii, p. 11), to 
confuse with (nj). The French o^fkm 
(onjoA), in which neither (n) nor (t) 
are heard, but only (nj), should be 
carefully compared. An (Ij) may be 
■imilarly ^erated from million vift 
(m < t > 1-lj-j < s > n), the intermediate 
(Ij) not occurring in Knglish Of course 
these (nj, Ij) have been generated by 
the action of (i), and we find in modern 
French a tendency to omit (1) in such 
words as chevalier, which is quite similar 
to the reduction of (Ij) to (i-) in that 
iM^^nage. In Italian al the (Ij) re- 
mams pure. The (nj) is also pure in 
French. Englishmen should carefhlly 
study a Frenchman's pronunciation of 
this final (nj) in eipne peigne Eepagne 
CMogne Boulogne, The last two words 
in especial are usually execrably pro- 
nounced in England, where they ars 
very commonly attempted. (Bailo*q 
Btflo0-n Bab-n Bub't-n) may all be heard 
in place of (Bulonj). £lee also (1 124, 4), 

17. BOAT, BeU's (bdut), 1117 

(boot). 
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17. (b). 
(b). See No. 9, (b). 

(oo). The controversy reapect- 
itig {oiy oo) is precisely similar to that 
aMut («i, ef)f see (1108,0'), and the 
same pecnliarities are obserrable in 
Dutch (1109, iT). Thus Bonders gives 
** ou in h6 with short u*' {op, eit, p. 15), 
and Land says, that Dutch oo in bootty 
dookf loopt is (oo), noticing that it be* 
comes (oo) before r, but adds that *' in 
English and low {platte) Hollandish 
it is replaced by o8«* or eren o^m (<ion), 
and is even nsed before r" {op, eit, 
p. 18). The usage of (<^) before r is 
not now known in England. 

As regards my own pronunciation, 
I feel that in Awotr, oow ?., etc., r^li- 
larly/and in ito, so, etc., often, I make 
this labial change, indicated by (oo'tc^. 
Wherein does this consist ? In really 
raising the back of the tongue to the 

iff) position, and producing (oou) or 
6ou) P or in merely further closing or 
* rounding' the mouth to the (u^ degree, 
thus (<kM>n) F or in disregaroing the 
position of the tongue, and merely 
letting labialised Toice, of some kino, 
come out through a lip aperture be- 
longing to (u), tnat is strictly {io'*w) P 
There is no intentional diphthong, but 
a diphthong results so markedly, es* 
pecially when the sound is forcibly 
uttered, that I have often been puzzlea, 
and could not tell whether Antotr, tow 
serere ; no^ to ; or ft oir, tow sus, were 
intended ; I heard (n^, s<iii). But 
these are exaggerations, and I beliere 
by no means common among educated 
speakers. Whether they will prevail 
or not in a hundred years, those persons 
who then hunt out these pages as an 
antiquarian curiosity will be best able to 
determine. But that (i, u) should have 
developed into, say, (ai, au^, by initial 
modification, and that (e, o), wnich are 
constantly generated from these diph- 
thongs, should shew a tendency, which 
is sporadically and vulgarly consum- 
mated, to return to the same class of 
diphthongs by final amplification, is in 
itself a remarkable phonological fact 
which all philologists who would trace 
the history of woras must bear in mind. 
As to the English tendency, I think 
that {oo) devmpes into (po'<r) most 
readily before the pause, the (k) and 
(p) series ; the first and last owing to 
closing the mouth, the second owing to 



17. * {od^^-eomtinrntd, 

raising the back of the tongue. I find 
the tendency least before the (t) series. 
This, however, is crossed by the vocal 
action of (1, n, r^, which develope a pre* 
cedent (*h), easily rounded into C°*<')ff 
and hence generating (oo*ir). So stjnon^ 
was this tendency of old that (6nl, 6im) 
were constant in the xvith century, 
and (dul) remains in Ireland, and man j 
of the English counties also, even where 
no u appears in writing. Before (t, d) 
I do not perceive the tendency. In 
fact, the motion of the tongue is against 
it. The sound (b^ut) is not only strange 
to me, bat disagreeable to my ear and 
troublesome to my tongue. Even (boo* irt) 
sounds strange. Mr. M. Bell's oonsis* 
tent use of (^i, <$a) as the only received 
pronunciation thoroughlydisagrees with 
my own obaervations, but if orthoepists 
of"^ repute inculcate such sounds, for 
which a tendency already exists, their 
future prevalence is tolerably secnred. 
As to the * correctness* or ' impropriety' 
of such sounds I do not see on whiat 
grounds I can ofifer an opinion. I can 
only say what I observe, and what best 
pleases my own ear, probably fh>m long 
practice. Neither history nor pedantry 
can set the norm. 

(t). See No. 2, (t). 

2>oot). The synthesis occasions 
fficulty. The glide from {oo) to (t) 
is short The voice ends as the closure 
is complete (1112, c*), 

18. CART, Bell's (tait), my 
(kaajt). 

(k). See No. 6, (k). 

(aa). Bee (1148, &) as to 
(aa, aaj). The sound of (a) is, so far 
as I know, quite strange to educated 
organs, though common in Scotland 
(69 tf, dj. "In reality," says Mr. 
Hurray (Dialect of S. Scotland, p. 1 10), 
"the Scotch a, when most oroadly 
pronounced, is only eqnal to the com« 
mon Cockney paw^ atk, demand (pasha, 
otfhsk, demashnd), and I have heard 
a London broker pronounce demamd 
draflt with an a which, for broadness, 
I nave never heard bettered in tiie 
North.*' It is the repulsion of such 
sounds which drives the educated, and 
especially ladies, into the thinness of 
(an. to). 
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18. (i). 

[£). I use (Ji) in Mr. Bell's 
(Uit) for bis 'point-glide* or 'semi- 
fovJized iomiid of (rj/ (Via. Speech, 
p. 70) and (1099, d). I believe I almost 
alvajs say and bear (kaat) ; but as I 
occanoiiAilj aay (kaatrt), I write (kaait). 
I an not sore that I ever bear or say 
(kaat). I bare beard (pa'k). No 
doobi many other Tarieties abound nn- 
obscrred. Bat (park, kart), with a 
gouiiae abort (a) and trilled (r), sound 
to me thonmgbly un-English, and 
(park, kart) are either foreignisms or 
Nortbmnbrianisma. 

(t). See Ko. 2, (t). 

(kait). The voice begins at 
die mon&ent that the (k)-po8ition is 
relaxed, and not before, the glottis 
bong placed ready for voice from the 
fiitt. Tbe glide on to (t) is short, (aij 
being treated as a long voweL Bead 
Ck<aa>f). 

19. TENT, Bell's (tEnht), 
my (teat). 

(t). See No. 2, (t). 

(e, e). See No. 7, (b, e). 

(nh, n). See (1140, iT) and 
(114S, b^). 

(tent). Glides (t<e>n-t'). 

The nasalised voice is heard np to (t), 

wbea both foice and nasalitjr are cut 

off. But (t) would be quite innudible 

inileas some flatus or voice followed. 

In (tents) the (s) gives sufficient flatus 

to make (t) quite distinct. In 

ttmtlesi there is apt to be a glide on to 

the (1), which is etymologically wr«»n^, 

but easy, (tl-) being often preferred m 

English speech to (kl-). But in Mcent- 

httle (sent hbo:tU), a complete (*h) is 

brard. Observe that in this word 

(t*hb) and not (t*b) is written, because 

to write (t*b) would be ambiguous, as it 

might = (t+*b), instead of = (t'-fb). 

AFrenchman would use (fhb). 

20. HOUSES, Bell's 

(Hh4uiyz), my (Ho'wzezs). 

fH, Hh). See (1130, 5. 1132, 
i, lias, d/to 1136, e), and (698, V). 



20. {ku, 9'm). 

(dii, o'tt). As to the first ele- 
ment, it is subject to at least all the 
varieties of those of lone i fllOO, <0. 
But owin^ to the labial final, the ten- 
dency to labiaUse the first element is 

more marked (697, <r)- ^^^ (*•*; *^**t 
ou) must be considered as delabialisa- 
tions of (on, ou). The second element 
is rather («) than (u), and may be eren 
(Ou). ^. Sweet analyses his own 
diphthong as (awoo) or (»a)"hii>). The 

Seat variety of forms which this diph- 
ong consequently assumes, renaers 
it difficult to fix upon any one form as 
the most usual. But as a general rule, 
the * rounded' or labialised first element 
is thought provincial, and the broader 
(&tf, du) seem eschewed, the narrower 
(&hu, o'm) or (ao'M) finding most favour. 
The first element is, I think, generally 
very short, the diphthong very close 
(1161, b), and the second element 
lengthened at pleasure. Mr. Sweet, 
however, lengthens the first element. 

(z, zs). See No. 12, (zs). 

(y, e). The unaccented vowels 
will be considered hereafter. 

(Ho'tt'zezB). The initial (h) 
has been already considered (1030, IT), 
1 pronounce it generally by commencing 
the following vowel with a jerk, not 
intentionally accompanied by flatus. 
There is therefore no glide from (h) to 
(o'm). The glide from (o) to (w) is 
very short and rapidly diminished in 
force. The glide thence on to (z) is 
short and weak. The (z) is not pro- 
longed, but treated almost as an imtial 
in zeal, and hence has a very short buzz. 
The first syllable practically ends at 
the end of the glide from (m) and does 
not encroach on the buzz of (z) at all. 
It is possible, and perhaps usual, to 
distinguish in pronunciation the verb 
and substantive in : * he houses them in 
houeee: In the first the glide on (z) is 
distinct, and all the buzz of (z) seems 
to belong to the first syllable, the 
glide on to the following vowel being 
reserved for the sectmd. The difference 
may be indicated thus, the slur dividing 
the syllables, which have no pause 
between them : (UfHo'tt'S'-^ezdbym 
inneV'-^zes). 
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21. DOG, (dog). 

(d, g). For the distinetion 
between these sounds and (t, k) see 
No. 9, (b). For the position of the 
tongue in (t, k) see (1095, <r. 1105, ttj. 

(o). See No. 10, (o, a). To 
lengthen (o) in this particular word 
is American, CkNskoey, or drawling 
(doog, dAAg). 

(dog). It is instnictiye to 
oompare dock, dog (dok% dog'), pro- 
Bonnoed with renr short and yery 
long glides, ana consonants, as 
do>kjk<*h, d<o>gg<*h) and 
i<o>ki*, do<o>gr), where (i) is 
used to indicate extreme breri^. The 
* foreign ' effect of the latter will become 
efident See (1145, tf). 



\ 



22. MONKEY, 
(msqhkfl'), my (md*qki). 



BeU's 



(m). See No. 15, (m). 

(a, o). See No.. 1, (a, e). 

(q, qh). See No. 13,(q), and 
also genenuly (1140, <f). 

{%). See No. 6, (t). As to 
the influence of the remoyal of accent, 
see hereafter. 

(mo'qkt). The voice begins 
nasal, and continues very briefly through 
(m), but the nasality is not dropped as 
long as the (m)-po8ition is held, else 
we should ^et (mbao) which is a South 
African initial, and umost inconceivable 
to an Encflishman. The vowel (o) 
must not be nasalised at all, though 
hing between two nasals (m) and (q). 
The nasalisation and the Toice are 
dropped at the same moment in pass- 
ing Rom (q) to (k), without altering 
tiie position of the tongue, but the 
retraction of the uyula causes a glide 
which will be heard distinctly on 
saying (maqo, maqkt) sharply. The 
latter ends almost metallically. The 
syllable divides nt the end of this glide, 
which, in ordinary speech, is foliuwed 
by the glide of fk) on to (t) without 
sensible interral. We have then 
(m<9>q-k<t). 



23. CAGE, BeU's (k^dzh), 
my (k^d^sh^h). 

(k). See No. 6, (k), There 
is no tendency to (kj-) bdfore iiie 80«ind 
of(e). 

(^, ^). See No. 8, {ee). 

(d). See No. 21, (d). 

(zb, ,rii). See No. 10, (sh, 
,sh). 

(^zh^sh). Used only before 
a pause, see (1104, «). 

(dzh). See(1118,i)to(1119, 
«^. The change from (k) to (t,sb), 
through a pals^ vowel, is distinctiY 
devebped in English (203, d) to (209, b)^ 
but the chan£;e of (g) to (d,sh) is not so 
common, and hardly occurs initially. The 
French ek,j^ became (t^sh, d^zh) in Bng- 
lish words, but reason has been assigned 
for suppoone the French sounds to have 
been originuly (t^sh, d.sh) on (314, c), 
meaning of course^ (vM^ %<Mb). Toe 
subsequent recognib<»n of an Italian 
(^sh, ^h), independent of (^t, ^d), on 
(1118, a. 800, b% and Mr. Goodwin*s 
re-discovery (1119, c) of the Indian (k|, 

S), see (1120, e), renders it of couive 
lubtful whether the passage of (k, g) 
Latin, into (sh, zh) French, as in chmU, 
gem ((shaA. zhaA), was really through 
(,t^h, ^d^sh) at all. The transition 
ma^ have been simply (k 1^ 1^ jh sh ; 
g gj g^ J zh), just as (j) or diphthong«- 
ising (i-) certainly became (zh) in 
French. It is, then, satisfactory to he 
able to shew a transition from (k, s), 
before palatal vowels, into (t^h, d^) 
at so recent a period and in so short a 
space of time that there is hardljr room 
for the interpoeition of transifcioiial 
forms. Martinique, in the West Indie% 
was colonized by the French in 1636, 
hence any French upon it cannot he 
older than the xvith or xvii th centory. 
To a iHree emigration from MHrtaniqne 
to Trinidad, which was only for a short 
time in possession of the French after 
1606, Mr. J. J. Thomas (a negro of 
pure blood, who speaks English with 
a very pure pronunciation, and is the 
author of Tht Tktory and JVaetiee of 
Creole Grammar^ Port of Spain, 1869, 
on sale at Triibner's, Londun, a most 
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28. (d^ih) — eoHimtmL 

(nbaal*). The letter r leems to hare 
■affered most. When not preceding a 
Towel, it ii entirely mute. Elaewhere 
Mr. Thomas seemed to make it the 
fflottal (i), as in Danish ; and just as 
this is sometimes replaced by uTular (r) 
in cases of difficulty, so r seemed to 
become (r) in Creole, especially after a 
and ff, when an attempt was made to 
bring it ont clearly. Also just as (i, g) 
sugj^st (o, u) sounos, the r after p, 6,/, i^, 
seems to Mr. Thomas to be the tense 
labial r (m) of those Englishmen who 
are acoosed of pronouncing their r as it, 
as distinct from the lax labial r (brh). 
He therefore writes bowive^ bouide, 
pouatique^ pcuix^ pou^, for Fr. brave, 
bride, pratique, prix, vrai. But it 
seemed to me, when listening to his 
pronunciation, that even here the sound 
was (q), thus (ba»T, Vtid, pifetik, vd, 
n«). At any rate this glottality 
would account for all the phenomena. 
Obserre (aa), which, as well as (0, 
seemed to be used by Mr. Thomtis. It 
is a pity that Mr. Thomas, in reducing 
the Tnnidad Creole French patois to 
writing, did not Tenture to disregard 
etymoh)gy, at least to the extent of 
omittinff all letters which were not pro- 
nounced. His final mute e has no 
syllabic force even in his Terse. The 
final e then had disappeared from pro- 
nunciation before the internal. Of 
course Creole French differs in different 
West Indian IsUnds. See Oontribu* 
tum$ to Creole Grammar, by Addison 
Tan Name, Librarian of Tale College, 
NewhaTcn. U.S., in the Trans, of tne 
Amer. Philol. Assn. for 1869-70, where 
an account is ^yen of the varieties in 
Hayti, Martinique, St. Thomas, and 
Louisiana. 1 1 appears that in Louisiana 
(t.sh) is also developed as in English 
m>m a palatil t, as tehiri, tehud = Fr. 
tirer, tuer^ and that (d^zh) is found in 
all the varieties in dj6ie = Fr. gueuie. 
There are also Dutch, Spanish, and 
English Creole dialects. 

(ktf^^zh^sh). The voice is 
put on as the (k) -position is released, 
the elottis being from the first dis- 
posed for Toice. The {ee) is, I think, 
seldom run on to (m'j) in this word. 
The glide on to (d) is short, the buss 
of (d) is very brief, so that (d^zh) acts 
as an initial, and the Toice, as a general 
rule, ruiiB off into (^sh) almost inune- 



(d jhy—eomUnued. 

maikable book, indispensable to aU 
itedeata <t£ romance languages) attri- 
kates the introduction of French into 
the (formarly Spanish, and since 1797 
British) Islaiid of Trinidad. Mr. 
Thomaa waa kind enonffh to give me 
SB oral explanation of the principal 
Mealiaritiea of the sounds in this Creole 
Fnoch (25 September, 1873), which is 
br no means merely mispronounced 
Frenehf bat rather a romance language 
in the second generation. The eh, j of 
^ French remain as (sh, zh), but k, 
f, before palatal Towels, become (t^sh, 
d^zb). I aacertained, not merely by 
Ibtening, bat by inquiry, that Mr. 
Thomas really commenced the sound by 
ttrikiBg his palate with the tip of the 
toogue behind the gums. The follow- 
ing are examples: French euite, eulotte, 
fs euleTf quinte, marquer, em-barquer; 
&eole, in Mr. Thomas's orthography, 
cmwite^ craiiotte, cuouUr, cainze, mdcHer, 
UcH«rs(t^shiit,t^htlot.t^hub, t^h«, s, 
naat^sh^, baat^sh^), where (#.,) indi- 
cates Mr. Thomas's Creole nasalitr, 
which sonnded to me less than tne 
Frendi («a), and more than the Sonth 
Qennan («J. French Jigure, gukpe, 
fweuU ; Creole^ti^ oipe, oSle = (fid^zhii, 
d^hxro. d,^hool). Observe the short 
(0. For sound of vowels Creole tint 
(tmi) would rhyme with Jtnnu (frm), 
bat the accent is of the French nature. 
Now French e. qu, au in this position 
were considered by Volner (L' Alfobet 
Europ^n appliqu6 aux langues Asia- 
tifjuea, Paris, 1819] to be quite palatal, 
apparently (kj, g]), and are distin- 
guished as his 23rd and 24th conso- 
nants from rk, g) his 26th and 27tlL. 
Whether in niB time, and in the older 
XTnth century, the (kj, gp) were dis- 
tinctlT pronounced, there is no proof; 
but this Creole change leads to this 
hypothesis. 

As I baTo had occasion to refer to 
tibn pronunciation, I may remark that 
the cMd pronunciations of oi occur, (u6) 
in boite doigt toile and (u^ in eloieon 
podaoH podseoH ; also that eu (e, m) falls 
into (#), and u (y) into (i) or (u), as so 
. freqoently in Germany, and that e muet, 
when uiit ^nal, is often replaced by ^, i 
as Idter, rito&^ Fr. lever, retour, indicat- 
iog ifei probable audibility in the xvii tb 
oentary, because these changes were 
•Btirely illiterate ; and moreover that 
when the A is pronounced, it is, with 
Mr. Thomaa, a oistiQOt (Hh), as hdler^ 
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23. QLesdjthfih) — continued. 

diately. Obsenre the effect of pTO« 
lon^ng the Toice in eaged (kemi^zhd), 
which some seem to call (kera^sh^sht*). 

24. AND, Bell's (ahnd), my 
(tsend). 

Tah, ab). See No. 16, (m), Mr. 
Bell is treating and as an ' unaccented ' 
word, accented he would hare written 
(send). The unaccented form will be 
considered presenUy. 

(n, d). See No. 1, (n). 

(jffindV The voice begins with 
a clear glottid (1129, iT), and is con- 
tinued through (se) with a glide to (n), 
care being taken that nasality does not 
begin too soon, as (,fe-e,>n-d), or too 
late, as (,» > d-n-d). The passage from 
(n) to (d) simply consists in dropping 
nasality. When the word is emphatic, 
the (n) is specially lengthened, and the 
glide from (ae) to (n) becomes clearer. 

26. BIED, Bell's (baud), 
my (bad). 

(b). See No. 9, (b). 

(qoi, j). For (j) preceded by 
other vowels, see No. 4, (ooj). What 
is the Towel-sound heard when (j) it 
not preceded by other vowels? See 
(8, b, c. 197, a). Mr. Bell seems to me 
fery theoretical in his distinctions (197, 
tf to 198, a). No doubt that in Scot- 
land, the west of England, and probably 
many outlying districts, the sounds in 
wora, journey, fwrnish, are distinguished 
from those in prefer, earnest, firm. 
Smart sayv (Pnnciples, art 36) that 
these distinctions are '* delicacies of 
pronunciation which prevail only in the 
more refined cIhsscs of society,*' but 
adds that ''in all very common words 
it would be e<>mewhat affected to insist 
on the delicacy referred to." This is 
quite Gill's doeti interdumt and indi- 
cates orthoepical fancy. It is easy 
enough to train the organs to make 
a distinction, but it is very difficult to 
determine the resulting vowels. In 
Hr. Beirs table of the relative heights 
of the tongue for the different vowels 
f Visible Speech, p. 74) they appear as 
follows, the left hand having the lowest 



2o. (a>j, j) — eontinued, 

and the right hand the highest podtioii 
of the tongue, and that position re- 
maining the same for the vowels in 
each column, as the differences of effect 
are produced by other means : 

Trimary .(saerohaT B#i 

Wide aa« a>ahy sees' 

Bound. ... A a ah oA u #h # i 
Wide round o on oh oh nh , leh oe y 
Hence in assigning (aD) to the tr, er set, 
and (a) to the ur set, he dees raise his 
tongue higher for the first As I say 
(9) for his (a) alwayn, it is natural that 
I should say (a) for his (ao) as well, 
that is, in both the er and the ur set of 
sounds. To say (a), or even (<e), as I 
seemed to hear m the west of England, 
is disagreeably deep to my ears. I 
recollect as a child being offended with 
(gaal) or (gaarl), but I have never 
been able satis&ctorily to determine 
how this extremely common word yui 
is actually pronounced. Smart writes 
^'gw'erl,*' where ''gv" merely means 
(g) and * indicates that speakers '* suffer 
a slight sound of (i) to intervene, to 
render the junction smooth" (Principles, 
art 77). As far as I can discover, 1 say 
(gjaal). I do not feel any motion or 
sound corresponding to (rj. The 
vulgar (^1), and affected country 
actor's (gjrhl), seem to confirm this 
absence of (r) But I should write 
^jI), the (j) shewing an (a) sound 
interrupted, if descried, with a gentle 
trill. I trill a final r so easily and 
readily myself with the tip of the 
ton^e, that perhaps in avoiding this 
di^tmct trill I may run into the con- 
trary extreme in my own speech. Yet 
whenever I hear any approach to a 
trill in others, it sounds strange. 

(d). See No. 21, (d). 

(bid). The Toice begins as 
soon as the lips are closed, continues 
thi ough their closure, and glides on to the 
(a) -position, and this vowel ends with 
a short glide on to a short (d). Were 
the glide distinct or the (<i) lengthened, 
we should have (bodd). Whether, as I 
speak, the words bird^ bud are distin- 
guished otherwise than bv the length 
of the glide, or of the (a), I am not 
sure; but as the short glide and {A) 
indicate a lung vowel (1146, b), tne 
effect is that of (baad, bad). The 
distinction is very marked, and no 
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26. (bjd) — continued. 

doubt thai it is partly the absence of 

means to indicate long (aa), partly the 

dktinetion felt between the little marked 

gfide on to (d) in bird, and the strongly 

narked glide in bud^ and partly the 

permissibility of trilling* that has made 

the use of «r, ur so common for (ad), or 

whatever the sound may be in different 

months Any one of the sounds (bBBd, 

haxd, b<EaMl, boohd, baod^ would be 

Roognized as an English, tnough often 

a broad and unpleasant, sound of 

bird. The recognition would not be 

destrored by inserting a faint trill (i r). 

But (herd), with short (e) and clear 

trill (r), would be prorincial or foreign, 

sad (bsrd) proTindal. Such sounds as 

(bee*d, be*d, Wd, bi'd) would hardly 

be understood. 

26. CANARY, BeU's (kah- 
t), my (ksnee'Ti). 



(k). See No. 6, (k). 

(ah). See No. 24, (ah, 8b). 

(n). See No. 1, (n). 

(ee). This is the long sound 
of (e), see (1106, ^). It is remarkable 
that tiiougn Mr. Bell does not admit 
(e) as the short vowel in accented 
syllables, but always employs (b), yet 
he admits only (ee) as lone, and not 
(jb), although we have the Tulnir 
American confosion with (ste). "Hie 
long (ee) never occurs in received Eng- 
hth except before (j) or ('r), but it then 
thrays replaces (ee), 

('r). On referring to p. 197, 
it will be seen that where Mr. Bell 
wrote Cr), or, as it would be more 
leenrate to transcribe him frj, I had 
written (jr), as in (ksneeiTt). But as 
tiiis (j) only indicates the vowel sound, 
to ('}, followed optionally bv (r), see 
(1099, <r), it is clear that (') is quite 
enough when (r) must follow, so that 
(boee'-ri') has the same meaning as 
(ksneeiTt). Observe that whenever in 
ooone or inflection or apposition a 
vowel follows (4), this last sound be- 
comes fr), that is, the trill becomes 
oeeewary instead of optional Now Mr. 



26. (^T)^eontinued, 

Bell always writes his 'point-glide* 
{fid on p. 16) when in ordinary spelling 
r does not precede a vowel, but Tr ) 
when a vowel follows. I conclude 
therefore that his * point glide ' is al- 
wravB meant for (*) or ('h). forming a 
diphthong with the preceding vowel. 
Irso, and there was no option of trill- 
ing, I was not quite right in tran- 
scribing it by (j). Mr. Sweet at first 
analyzed this vocal r into (ah), forming 
a diphthong with the preceaing element, 
but at present he feels inclined to sub- 
stitute the simple voice glide unrounded, 
this is (*h), as I have done, and also 
Mr. Graham Bell himself (1099, d). 
Cases of this change of (j) into ('r), 
are : fear fearing {fiii fiT'nq), hair 
hairy (neea nee'Ti"), pour pouring (pooi 

foo*T^, poor poorer (pwnj pwM'*rj^. 
n case of (aa), the (*) is not insertea ; 
etar is (staa), not generally (staa*), but 
sometimes (staar), and etarry is (staa-rt), 
not (staa'*rt), which would have a 
drawly effect. Those who cannot say 
(ooj, oo*r-), generally give (aa, AAr*), 
and rarely (aa*, AA'r-); thus. (pAA, 
pAA-na). They do not usuallv dis- 
tinguish drawi drrtwer$f but call both 
(drAAZs). For glory we often hear 
(dlAA'rt^, even from educated speakers, 
which is certainly much less peculiar 
than (gloo';rt), which, when I neard it 
from the pulpit, completfly distracti d my 
attention from the matter to the manner. 
The words four, fore, for, would be 
constantly confused by I^ndon spe ikers, 
were not the last usually without force. 
We often hear before me, for me, for 
instance, pronounced (bifAA'mi, fAmii*, 
fsri'ustims). 

(t). See No. 6, (t). Here it 
occurs in an open syllable, see (1098, e*), 
and ' unaccented.' 

(kOTiee*r»). The syllables are 
all distinctly -separated in speech, but 
by slurs only, thus (k < s^n < ee-'h-^n"), 
that is, altnou;!:h the voice is not cut off 
after (s, 'h), the force diminishes so 
much that there is no appreciable glide 
from («) to (n) or ('h) to (1 ). Here 
then we have the rather unusual case 
of syUahicRtioii, assumed to be general 
by Bell (Vis. Sp. p. 118). where the 
consonant begins and the vowel ends 
the syllable. 
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UnAocmTSD Stllabum. 

By aeemt I mean a prommence inyariably giTen to one 
9yUahle9 in a wordy on all occasions when it is nsed, unle^ ^i^; 
reasons require attention to be drawn to one of the other ^^Ujlfli^ 
By emphasis I mean a prominence given to one or more w^Aw«# 
clause, varying with the mood and intention of the speaker. ^^ 
is therefore ** fixed," and emphasis is ** free." The mode in wWA 
prominence is given may be the same in each, but as accentei 
syllables may occur in emphatic words, the effects of empbiH^ 
must be considered independently of the effects of acx^ent. Kodfll 
versification is guided by prominence, whether due to accent 
emphasis. Prominence in English accent is due principally to foi 
occasioning greater loudness of the most vocal parts of a fSjWiti 
and greater clearness. The non-prominent syllables, commi " 
called unaccented, are usually deficient in force, and in 
decidedly obscure. Obscurity is, however, no necessary accom; 
ment of want of force, and not associated with it in all langoagei 
The same is true for unemphatic syllables. There are many moo^ 
syllables which in English speech are habitually united with oi 
another, and with the adjacent words, so as to form temporary oef 
words, so far as pronunciation is concerned. It is only our haHli 
of writing which lead us to consider them as distinct. In fti 
combination they suffer alterations in various ways, but these m 
habitually disregarded in orthography ; and the question of how tu 
they should be recognized in any reformation of spelling is ll 
present quite unsettled. Most English phonologists have writUi 
a pada or antdysed, and not the real sanhitd or combined, woft 
of speech. Mr. Melville Bell forms an exception, but only to I 
moderate extent. Emphasis in English does not consist merely d 
loudnesA, or of additional loudness. Length, quality, distinetMi 
rapidity, slowness, alterations of pitch, all those varieties of utt» 
ancc which habitually indicate feeling in any language, come iiA 
play. With these I shall not interfere. The various phyad 
constituents of accent and emphasis have been considered by Bi 
elsewhere.^ Here we have oidy to consider, to some extent, tb 
difference of pronunciation actually due to differences of pw 
minence, so fur as I have been able to note them. 

Mr. Melville Bell (Vis. Sp. p. 116) lays down as one of the chaw 
teristics of English ** the comparatively indefinite sounds of unaceesik 
vowels," and explains this {ih, p. 117) as follows : ** The differeai 
between unaccented and accented vowels in colloquial pronunciatii 
is one not merely of stress [force, loudness], but, in general, * 
qiiulity also." This should mean that there are different sen 
of vowel-sounds in accented and unaccented syllables. **Tlie f< 
lowing are the tendencies of unaccented vowels," meaning, 
believe, the tendencies of the speaker to alter the quality of a vol 
as he removes force from it. The speaker thinks that he leaves t 
vowel unaltered, and the remission of force induces him invoh 

1 Transactions of the Philological Society for 1873-4, pp. 113-lGi. 
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taarilj to replace it by another vowel. In our usual orthography, 
the istisr generally remains, and hence we are led to say confusedly 
tliat the vowel itself alters. We are in the habit of considering two 
diflerent sounds to be the same vowel when they are commonly 
xcpneeented by the same sign. Possibly at one time there was a 
dear pronunciation given to these vowels, similar to that given to 
TinrelB having the same written form in accented syllables. "We 
lunre no proof of this, for writers may from the first have contented 
themselves with approximative signs in the unaccented syllables. 
This is in fact most probable in English, to which language alone 
the present remarks refer, every language having its own peculiar 
node of treating such syllables. Mr. Bell proceeds to describe these 
'tendencies' as follows : — ^for the technical language, see (13, h). 

" !• From Long to Short. — II. From Primary to Wide. — III. 
Fhun Low and Mid to Mid and High. — lY. From Back and Front 
to Mixed. — ^V. From ' Round ' (Labio-Iingual) to Simple Lingual. 
— YI. From Diphthongs to single intermediate sounds. The 2nd, 
My end 4th tendencies combined, affect all vowels in unaccented 
ijUsbles, and give a general sameness to thin sounds. The ' High- 
Mized Wide ' vowel (y) is the one to which these tendencies point 
as the prevailing unaccentual sound.^ 

"The next in frequency are: — the 'high-back-wide' («), which 
tskes the place of the ' mid-back ' vowels (a, a) ; — ^the ' high-front- 
wide * (0, which takes the place of the * front * (i, ^i) ; — ^the * mid- 
front-wide' (e), which takes the place of (e); — and the 'mid-mixed- 
vide' (ah), which takes the place of (ae). Greater precision is 
arely heard, even from careful speakers; but among the vulgar 
the sound (y) almost represents the vowel-gamut in unaccented 
ijUables. 

^ The 5th tendency is illustrated in the vulgar pronunciation of 
iBsocented o (in borough, pronounce, geology, philosophy, etc.) as 
(i) instead of (o) ; and the (s) constantly tends forwards and up- 
mds to (a, ah, n) and (y). 

" The 6th tendency is illustrated in the vulgar pronunciation of 
|tte pronouns /and our (o, 9j); in the change of my (mdi) into (my) 
r (mt), when unemphatic ; in the regular pronunciation of the 
terminations -our, -mu (ai, as); in the change of the diphthong day 
(dfi) into (de, d», dy) in Monday , etc. 
" The possibility of alphabetically expressing such fluctuations of 
f ^fnod is a new fact in the history of writing. In ordinary 'Visible 
Speech ' printing a standard of pronunciation must, of course, be 
Adopted. Custom is the lawgiver, but the habits of the vulgar are 
<lot to be reflected in such a standard. The principle may be safely 
l%id down that the less difference a speaker makes between accented 
%lid nnaccented syllables — save in quantity — the better is his 
Jironunciation. " 

Prom this last principle I dissent altogether. Any attempt to 
l^ronounce in accordance with it would be against English usage, 
%.ud would be considered pedantic, affected, or 'strange,' in even 

1 8se Bochsnan'i lue of (i) in many imacoented syllables, suprili pp. 1063-4. 
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the best educated society. Mr. Bell ends by referring to a table, 
which, he says, ** exhibits the extent to which distinctive sounds 
for unaccented Towels may be written in accordance with educated 
usage." This table (Vis. Sp. p. 110) says that the following sounds 
<< occur only in unaccented syllables, and in colloquial speech." 



(«) 


in 


'tian^ 'tious, 'er 


(oh) in -or, -ward 


(y) 


in 


the^ 'M 


('ht^) in nowy aiU 


(uh) 
(oh) 


in 
in 


"Wry 


{jw) in our 



Mr. Bell accordingly consistently carries out these ' tend^icies ' 
in his Yisible Speech examples. 1 regret to say that I consider 
them principally theoretical, and that they differ both firom my own 
use and my own observations. Historically of course his 6tli 
tendency, as illustrated, is founded on a mistake, quite parallel to 
that which declares a to become an before a vowel, instead of an to 
have become a before a consonant. It is not the diphthong which 
has in these cases degenerated into a vowel, but the vowel which in 
accented syllables has developed into a diphthong. But so unfixed 
are the habits of our pronunciation, that almost any utterance of 
unaccented syllables would be intelligible ; and so dreadfully afraid 
are many speakers of being classed among the * vulgar' (whom Mr. 
Bell and most orthoepists condemn, but who, as the Latin vufytu 
implies, form the staple of speakers), that they become so ' careful ' 
as almost to create a spoken as well as a written 'literary language,' 
which is altogether artificial. 

To analyse our unaccented sounds is extremely difficult. They 
are so fleeting and obscure, and so apt, when we attempt to hold 
them, to alter in character, by involuntary muscular action of the 
speaker, that even when the observer is the speaker himself, no im. 
plicit reliance can be placed on his results. A word dislocated from 
its context is like a fish out of water, or a flower in an herbarium. 
In the introduction to the third part of this book (subsequently 
enlarged and distributed), 1 proposed certain lists of woitLs con- 
taining unaccented syllables, m some faint hope of getting a few 
answers respecting them. 1 have received none. 1 shall therefore 
endeavour to answer them myself, so fax, and so far only, as 1 
believe 1 do actually pronounce in unaccented speech. Before 
doing so, 1 beg to caJl attention to my radical difference from Mr. 
Bell in using (e, a) for his (s, a) ; to my omission of the permissive 
trill in (j) and consequent substitution of (a, b, 'h,'), together 
with my use of a tnlled (r) before voweb in place of lus un- 
trilled (r^), see (1098, he); to my use of the simple jerk (n) in 
place of (nh, n^h, jh); and to my utter disregard for all con- 
ventionalities in this attempted photograph. As to the symbol 
(b) I do not feel quite sure whether it exactly represents my 
sound, which however 1 think is not quite (a). As a general 
rule, when (a) is written, it is supposed to glide on distinctly to the 
following consonant. When (v) is used, this is not the case. 
Hence, in closed syllables, (b) has the effect of a long unaccented 
vowel (oo), and (a) of a short unaccented voweL Consequently (b) 
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answers to the sound which English and American humorists write 
either a or er unaccented, in an open syllable ; and (o) to what they 
write II in a closed syllable. The exact analysis of the sounds is 
extremely difficult. The English sound meant is not French e mute, 
nor is it Icelandic w final, botli of which appear to me as (p). But 
I seem to hear it in the German e final as usually pronounced, when 
it is not pedantically or locally replaced by {e). And it is probably 
the same sound as was represented by final e in Old English, (119^ 
r^. 318, a, 678, h). To those who, like Mr. Murray, use (a) in ac- 
cented syllables, the unaccented sound becomes (a). When, however, 
as in my own case, the accented sound is already (o), the unac- 
cented decidedly differs from it, and tliis difference I represent, 
with considerable hesitation, by (u). This hesitation arises from my 
not being satisfactorily conscious of the rising of the back of the 
tongae in passing from (a) to (u), as in (bo'tn) better^ and hence the 
uneasy sense that after all the difference may be merely one of mode 
of synthesis, dependent on the nature and length of glides. See 
(1145, O- 



L Terminmtiont involving £, L, ]if, y, 
'•nd, husband brif^nd headland 
nidUnd (ua-zbBnd brrgBnd HcdlBnd 
mi'dlrad). I doubt as to (Bn), or ('n), 
but feel that there is some gliding and 
▼ery obecure Tocality before (n). Some 
'careful speakers' might venture on 
(end) in the lost three words, none 
would do so in the first, ags. hiLsbonda ; 
and jet I think the second vowel differs 
from the first, and that we do not 
ny fH9*zbdnd). The final (d) of this 
word ia constantly omitted before a 
following consonant, as (mat iio'zbnn 

"•end, dividend le^nd (dt*vid//nd 
Irdihend). Both foreign words. The 
Ant from speakers not much used to it, 
like the second, ends in (-end), those 
■iiich used to it say (-ind^, some may 
ny (-vnd), but I think the intermediate 
(-ynd) more usual. The second, beine 
a * book word,* has quite an artificial 
pronnnciation. 

-ofs<f, diamond almond (daT'mimd 
•a*m«nd). Possibly some say (da't'B- 
m«nd)» many say (da'i'mBnd), or even 
(daVm'n). 

-MM^ rubicund jocund (ruu'bikand 
dsbo'kdnd). Here (an) is distinct, 
■implj benuae the words are unusual. 

'iard^ haggard niggard sluggard 
renard leopara (Hicged nt'gvd sla'gvd 
reTitd le'pvd). Possibly (-a>d, OKod) 
■lay bo Uie real souna. Of course 
(-«rjd) might be used, but would prob- 
ably not M recognized, and also (-'rd). 
But (HB-gfB'd, u»'gscrd) would be 



ridiculous. The glide on to the (d) ia 
short, and hence the preceding vowel 
bus a long effect. Thus (nrgBd) is 
more like (nt'gaad) than (nrgadd). 
This supplies the lost r. 

-erd, halberd shepherd (Hffi'lbud, 
-bot, she'pcd). The aspiration entirely 
falls away in the sccona word. 

'ance, guidance dependanco abund- 
ance clearance temperance ignorance 
resistance (ga't'd^ns dtpcndans vba*nd- 
tms kl/r'rBns te mpsrans rgncTHns 
ri'zi'sttins). The termination is some- 
times affectedly called (-tens), but this 
sound is more often used for clearness 
in public speaking, and it appeals to 
the hcarer*s knowledge of spelling. 
The first word bus very frequently (gj), 
even from young speakers. The (S-, 
ri-, ts-) belong to III. Some 'careful 
speakers * will say (r gnonons) ! Observe 
tnat ^fcns), considers as the historical 
English representative of Latin -antia, 
would be erroneous in the second and 
last wonis, and have no meaning in the 
first and fourth. * Etymological ' pro- 
nunciation is all pedantry in English, 
quite a figment of orthoepists. 

•encfy licence confidence dependence 

Satience (laV'snns ko'nfidims di'pe-n- 
sns p<>«'8hBiis). This termination is 
absolutely undistinguishable from the 
last, except in the brains of orthoepists. 
Some * careful speakers,' however, will 
give (-ens), some * vulgar' speakers go 
m for (-tns), and some nondescripts 
hover into (-yns). 

'toine, meddlesome irksome quarrel- 
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some (me'd'lsmn ee'ksmn ktra-rBlrom). 
The hisa of the (b) takes np so much of 
the syllable that the (-mn) is more than 
vsuaily indistinct and difficult to deter- 
mine, but I do not hear quite (sam). 
Some will say (ktro-relsam), when they 
think of it. 

-tare, pleasure measure leisure 
closure fissure (ple'zh« me'zhv le*zh« 
kloo'zhB frshn). Some say (lii-zhv). 
Before a following Towel (r) is retained, 
as (dht ple'zkvrBT me'Ehnr/a ft*shBZ8). 
The spelling (-ure) has proauced (-w*, 
-Mhi, -iw'). They are all pseud^ortho- 
epical. 

'ture, creature furniture vulture 
venture. My own (-ti6*, krii'tiu* 
fee'nitei' vo'ltiV veTittu') with (r) 
retained when a vowel follows, is, I 
fear, pedantically abnormal, although 
I habitually say so, and (krii*t,8hB, 
ft?e'ni|t^8h« vd'l;t^shB ve*n;t^shB) are 
the usual sounds. Verdurt verier are 
usually both called (vaa'd^zhB). 

-a/, cymbal radical logics cynical 
metrical poetical local medial lineal 
victuals (srmbBl rse'dtkBl b'dzhikBl 
srntkBl me'tnkvl po;ettkBl bo'kul 
mii di;el Irntjvl vrtBlz). The words 
cymbal symbol are identical in sound. 
Arc the pairs of terminations -eal 'CU, 
and -pal -pUf distinguished, compare 
radical radicle, and principal principle f 
If not, is -al really (-b1) or merely ('1) P 
I think that the distinction is sometimes 
made. I think that I make it. Bat 
this may be pedantic habit. No one 
can think much of how he speaks with- 
out becoming more or less pedantic, I 
fear. I think that generally 'Calt -pal^ 
arc simply (-k*l, -p'l). 

-e/, camel pannel apparel (kse'mBl 
pee'nBl Bpoe'rBi). Some may say (»p8B*- 
rel). 

-o/, carol wittol (kro'rBl wrtBl). 
Some say (ksB'rol) . The last word being 
obsolete is also often read (wrtol). 

-am, madam quondam Clapham (mie*- 
dBm ku^d'ndsm Kla)'pBm). Of late, 
however, shopwomen say (mse'daem) 
very distinctly. I do not recall having 
ever heard fEls&'pHsem) either with 
(h, Hh) or (sb). 

-om, ft'eedom seldom fathom venom 
(frii-dBm se-ldBm fwdhBm ve-nBm). 
Perhaps emphatically (frii'dam) maj 
be heard, but I think that the (m) is 
more usually prolonged. 

-at), suburban logician historian 
Christian metropolitan, and the com- 
pounds of martf as woman watchman 



countryman (sBbda'bvn lojdzht-shBn 
Hi8too''n;vn Krt*8;t^shBn meitropo'lt- 
tBU, wwmBU wo't^shmvn kd-ntrtrnvn). 
No one says (ww-msen^, but (wo't^hmien 
ka'ntrimsBn) mav be neard, as the com- 
position is still felt. 

-Ml, garden children linen woollen 
(gaa*dn tsht'ldryn ltn*ai wtrlin). Here 
great arbitrariness prevails. See 
Smart's Principles, art. 114, who 
begins by quoting Walker^s dictum : 
'^ nothing is so vulgar and childish as 
to hear twivel and heaven with the € 
distinct, and novel and ehiekem with 
the e suppressed,*' and then observes, 
<* either tne remark is a little extrava- 
gant, or our prejudices are grown a 
little more reasonable since it was 
written," and then adding, " still it is 
true that we cannot oppose the polite 
and well-bred in these small matters 
without some detraction from their 
^vourable opinion; and the inquiry 
when we are to suppress the vowel in 
these situations, and when we are not, 
will deserve the best answer it is Gam- 
ble of," and he proceeds to examine 
them all. In the mouth of speakers 
who are not readers, the vowel is mp- 
pressed in all words they are in the 
constant habit of using. In the words 
learned out of books the vowel is pre- 
served because written. In *' polite *' and 
'* well-bred " fiunilies, the fear of being 
thought vulgar leads some, (especially 
the ladies who have been at school,) to 
speak differently from non-readers, and 
snew by their pronunciation that shib- 
boleth of education, a knowledge of ths 
current orthogranhy of their unguage 
— the rest is aU "leather and pmnello,** 
for who knows it but word-grubben ? 
and who are they P are they "polite" 
and ** well-bred " P are they ** in so- 
ciety " P Poor Mopaae ! they are misled 
to be as bad as the Doeti interiwm ! 
Affectation and pedantry are on a pv 
in language. 

-on, deacon pardon fashion legioa 
minion occasion passion vocation men- 
tion question i^lon (dii'kn paa*dn 
faB'shBu lii'jd^shvn mt*nj8n pkirzhis 
pie'shBU vtfjktfTshBn me*nsh«n kwe*itni 
re'lan^. Mr. Bell draws attention to 
the differenoe between men »htm him 
and mention him, in the qnalitv of the 
vowels (mBn shxn, mE'nshvn), m Bog- 
Vis. Sp. p. 15. Some, not many, ay 
(ku^'shsn), and fewer still say pmip 
(kwes'sban). In felon I hear clear(w)* 

^em, eaatem cavern (ii*ftm ke Tia). 
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But if 80, what becomes of the dis- 
tinction between easUm Boston f It 
teems quite lost, unless a speaker exag- 
mates ^ words into (ii'tftaan li-stann) . 
Having lived for some years in a set of 
houses called * Western Villas,' I re- 
member the great difficullj I always 
had in preventing people from writing 
* Weston Villas,' shewing that western 
WluioH were to them the same soonds. 
••r, vicar cedar vinegar scholar secu- 
lar (yrkt sii'dB vrni'gs skolv se*kt6)lB). 
To say (-aa) in these words would be 
as disagreeable as in together, which I 
heard Toole the actor in a burlesque 

34 1 2 7 

exaggerate into (tti;gB'dhaa), the upper 
Cgves indicating length, see (1131, d), 

-€r, robber chamber member render 
(rs'bB tsh««*mbii me'mbv rends), unless 
a vowel follows, when (r) is added. 
^ -or, splendor superior tenor error actor 
victor (splcnde std;pii*'rtjv te*nv cm 
m'ktt Vf ktB). To use (-o, -a) witt or 
without (r) IS to me quite strange. 

"Cm, labour neighbour colour favour 
(iM'bB n«f -b« kd'ls {ee're). Considering 
that the distinction of spelling in -or, 
^MT is <^uite arbitrary, any correspond- 
ing distinction of sound is out of the 
question. 

-mU, pendant sergeant in£int quad- 
rint assistant truant (pe-ndent saa*;- 
d^hvnt rnfsnt ktro'drent mt'-stsnt truu'- 
ta^. Truant is dialectally monosyl- 
Ubic, as (trAAut). 

-Ai/, innocent quiescent president 
(I'nwvnt kire'tje'sent pre-zidsnt^. I 
etn find no difference between this and 
the last. 

-«fMy, infancy tenancy constancy (rn* 
ffnsf te'nvnst ka'ustBnst). 

'•enqff decency tendency currency (dii*- 
irast te'ndvnst ka-nnst). The slightly 
rarer occurrence of tendency would lead 
to oocaaional (te-ndenst). 

-cry, beggary summary granary no- 
tary literary (bB'giirt sd-mert grte-nnr^ 
iiM'tvri li'tarvrt). The last wora varies, 
as (Irtwrert, lrtvree:rt), with a double 
tecent 

-#rif, robbery bribery gunnery (ro*- 
bnt brd'tburt ge*nirri), absolutely the 
same as the last. 

-«y, priory cursory victory history 
oratoTf (pra'i'vri kad'SBrt vrkttnrt Ht*s- 
tvrt 9*r«tfrt). Some endeavour to say 
(vt'ktsrt Hi'stori), and probably succeed 
while they are tbinking of it. In the 
last word there is often a slight second- 
ary aceenty so that [o'ni^.ri) or perhaps 



Mr. Bell mi^ht say (a'rshtahiri) may 
bo heard ; ana similarly (pri;pieTBt9:ri), 
etc. 

'ury, usury luxury (ji'duzhBrt Id'k- 
shBrt). Such forms as (juu'zt^rt, 
Id'ksturt), or even (juuzhMrt Id'kshuri), 
are pseud-orthoepic. 

II. Other TerminatioHS. 

-a, sofa idea sirrah (soo'fs 97)dii*i« 
srre). There is often a difficulty in 
separating idea from /, dear ! (aV att*), 
but in dear (dtT) there should be a 
complete monosyllabic diphthong, in 
idea at most a slur (a'l^dii'^-'e). The 
last word is often called (sd'm). In all 
these terminations the (-b) recalling a 
written -«r, and hence the supposed 
vulgarity of adding on an (r), — which 
in the -er case really occurs euphonically 
before a following vowel, — * carefm 
speakers,' and others when they want 
particularly to call attention to the ab- 
sence of r, will often use T-ah) or (-aa^, 
as (soo'fah 9't;dii*;ah). Tnis is oraton- 
cally permissible (by which I mean, 
that it is not offensive, unintelligible, 
or pedantic), and very convenient 
for giving distinctness. In ordinary 
speecn, however, (-v^ is universal. 

-0, 'OWy 'ough: nero stucco potato 
tobacco widow yellow fellow sorrow 
sparrow borough (uiV to sto'ko pot^^j'to 
tobte'ko wi'do jclo fe'lo so*ro spee'ro 
ba'ro). Here great varieties occur, but 
the usual * educated' pronunciation is 
(-o) ; in the last word, however, ^-s) 
is very common, as (baTs). I think 
(o) in (hiTto) is universal ; the (b) in 
(std'ks), the next word, seems to belong 
to journeyman plasterers. In the three 
next the well-known (t^'tB boB'kB wrds), 
in Ireland (t^ae'ti wt*d<), make {-o) 
obligatory among the ** polite " ana 
** well-bred." But (je-lB fel b) are very 
common in educated speech, and even 
(jsb'Ib) is heard from older speakers. 
I don't recollect hearing (sotb), but 
certainly (spwrs) may be heard in 
London. 

-«f, -ow : value nephew (v8B*li& ne*- 
yitk). No educated person says (vas'li 
ne*v»). 

-iffy -ock : sheriff bannock haddock 

Saddock (shcri'f bas'uak uasHlak p®*- 
ak), with distinct ending in England, 
but all end in simple (-a) in Scotmnd. 

'ible^ 'ibility : possible possibility. 
I am used to say (pa'st'bl p)'sibt'ltti^, 
but the common custom, 1 think, is 
(po'SBbl, pa'so;brl«t*). 
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'OcK stomach lilncli (Bto'mak 
la't'lok), with distinct Ta), hut maniae 
(lUM'ntaBk) presenres (se). 

wK-y, -i>y ; prelacy policy (pre*ltMi 
po'lisi*) are mj pronunciation, but 
(po'lesi) is, I think, more common. In 
obatinaci/ (a'bstinest) a slight tendency 
to secondary accentual force and a 
reminiscence of obstinate (a'bstinet) 
often presenres (-esi). 

'Ote, [in nouns] laureate frigate fig- 
urate (lAA'ri;et frt'-grt ft-gtu^ret). Usage 
Taries. In frigate the commonness of 
the word produces (frtgi't) ; injiff urate, 
its rarity gives (frgiii;r<'ft), butiffrguret) 
would he its natural sound. In verbs, 
as demonstrate, I usually say (~M, de'- 
m^nstr^). Many persons, perhaps 
most, accentuate (dimo'nstret). I am 
accustomed to talk of the (/-lastr^^ted 
Nt'Quzs), the newsboys generally shout 
out (/Id'strvt/d Nuuzs), with a tendency 
to drop into (Id'str't'd). 

'Gffe, village image manage cabbage 
marriage (vrlcd^zh rmed^h msB'ned^zh 
ksD'hed^zhmse'rid^zh). Of course (d^sh^sh) 
is said before the pause. The vowel is 
commonly (t) in all, but I feel a differ- 
ence in marriage carriage. The (>) is 
very common in village cabbage, 

'Cge, privilege college (prt'vtlid ^zh, 
ko'ltd^zh). Some say (>ed^zh); (-iid^h) 
is never heard. Some say (pri*v«lid^zh), 
apparently to prevent the concurrence 

of (.). 

-am, 'in : certain Latin (sao'tyn 
LfC'tin) are, I think, my sounds, but 

Ssaa'tn Lac'tn) are not uncommon, 
soa'tin saa't^^) may occasionally be 
heard. Captain is generally (kffi'ptin), 
•carefully* (ka)*pten), 'vulgarly* (kffi*pn). 

-t»y, a singing, a being (« srqtq, « 
bii*;rq). In educated English pronun- 
ciation the -tny, either of noun or 
participle, is distinct (-tq). Any use of 
(-tn) or distinction of (-in, -iq) is pro- 
vincial or uneducated. 

-/m/, mouthful sorrowful (ma'M'thful 
saToful). Educated speakers rarely 
seem to fall into (sa*n?fel). In mouth' 
ful the composition is too evident to. 
allow of this, and indeed the word is 
often made (ma M'thfuil). 

•/y, -12* .* terrify signify civilize 
baptize (te*rifa'i stjpiia'i srvtla'tz 
bflcptd'i *i) . The final diphthong is quite 
distinct. 

-•V, -irf, -fw, -i«A : pulpit rabbit rabid 
restive parish (piilpit raebit ne'btd 
rc'stiv pse-rtsh). The (i) is quite un- 
obacured. 



-iZ, evil devil (ii-vl de-vl). * Careful 
speakers,' especially clergymen, insist 
on (ii'vtl devtl), pseod-orthoepically. 

-y, -/y, -/y, etc. : mercy truly pity 
(maa'st trun-li pt*tt), with unol^ured 
(i). To pronounce (truu'la'i) is not 
now customary, even in biblical read- 
ing ; and (truu'la'r shuu'la r) are mere 
* vulgarities.' 

•mony, harmony matrimony testi- 
mony (Haa-msnt mse'tnmmt te'st«- 
mvnt). The first word' has, perhaps 
invariably, (-mvnt). In the otner two 
a second!{ury accent sometimes super* 
yenes, and (-m'o:n^ -ma:nt, -moh:ni, 
-moh:nt) may be heard, which occa- 
sionally even amounts to (•moo:nt). 

'most, hindmost utmost bettermost 
foremost (Ha'rndmast a*tmast be tvmast 
foo**mast). This is, I think, the regular 
unconscious utterance, but (-moost) is 
occasionally said. The (-mast) is in 
fact a regular degradation of (-most). 

-fieM, sweetness, etc., (swii tnes). 
The (s) generally saves a vowel from 
degradation, at least with me. Which 
of the three (-nes, -nis, -nya) is most 
common, I do not know. 

-eous, righteous piteous plenteous 
(ra'rtjjas prtyjas ple*nt;jas) are, I 
think, my own 'careful,' i.e. rather 
pedantic, pronunciations. I believe 
that (ra'i'yt^has, pt't^has pi't^sht^es 
prt»;as, plcnttjas ple*n;t^ht;ae) are 
more common. These are all ortho- 
graphical changelings of uncommon 
woras. The first is merely reli^oos 
now-a-days, with a bastard, or ratner a 
mistaken, French termination. 

-iouSf precious prodi^ons (pre'shas 
prodf'd^zhas) . Never divided into {•*)»), 

-ial, 'ialty, 'iality : oflicial, partial 
partiality, special specialty speciality 
(ofi'shnl, paa'shnl paa:shi^*ltt*, spe*- 
shsl spe'snBlti spe»ht;»*ltti). All tilie 
(-»;8b1-) are orthographical products. 

•ward, forward backwara awkward 
upward downward froward toward 
towards (fAA'wsd bsekwvd AA'kwvd 
9'pwBd daM'nwod ftoo)-^ tooj*«d 
too'dzs). An older pronunciation of 
(fo'rsd bsD'ktid AA'kwi) may be occasion- 
ally heard from educated speakers ; it 
is common among the 'vulgar.* I 
have not noticed the omission of (w) in 
upward downumrd, or its insertion in 
the rather unusual words froward tO' 
ward. Th^ word toward* is variously 
called rtoo'dzs, ttfWAA'dzs), and even 
(td'wrvazs), of which the first is most 
usoai, the second not uncommoii, and 
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tlie last yery rare from edacatcd 
wpeaken. 

'Wiuy likewise ridewise (la'rkwa'i'zs 
89'i*dwd'iz8), with distinct diphthong. 

'Wife, midwife housewife g;oodwife. 
Here orthographical readers say (mt'd* 
wd'tf HdVswd'if gtfcdwdV'f). But 
(mt*dtf ) is more commoa, and no actor 
woald speak otherwise in describing 
Queen Mab, RJ 1, 4, 23 (717, 54). 
The tbread-and-needle-case is always 
called a (Hastf ), and the word (Hd'zi), 
now apelled huMy^ shews the old disuse 
of (w), and similarly (gwdt), now written 
goody, 

"Wich, Greenwich Woolwich Norwich 
Ipswich (Gri 'nt'd^h Wi#iid^«h NoTid^zh 
/*pstd^zh). The last is the local pro* 
nonciation, ( /'pswit^sh) is merely ortho- 
graphical, ami similarly I have heard 
tne Astronomer Royalsay(Grii'nwtt^sh). 
Liring in the place, no doubt (Grrn- 
•d.zh) ia an abomination in his ears. 
Railway porters also are apt to ^ corrupt ' 
names of places orthographically, as 
when they call Uttoxeier (Juuto'ksitB), 
in place of (^-ksetB). 

-e^A, speakcth (spii'keth). The ter- 
mination having gone out of use, the 
pronunciation is purely orthographical. 

-otL, pitted pitied, added (pr ted prttd, 
e-ded). The -ed is lost in Cd, t^, except 
after (t, d). What the vowel is, seems 
to hare been a matter of doubt from 
very early times, 'id, -ed constantly 
interchanging in MSS. At present 
(-ed, -id, -yd) are heard. Few make 
the distinction, here given, between 
fUted and pitied. 

-«, -'#, -#; princes princess, churches 
ehnrch'a, paths path s, cloth's cloths 
clothes, wolves (prrnsezs, tshoa'tshezs, 
paadhzs paaths, kbths klaths kloodlizs, 
wwlvss). The vowel in -et is subject to 
the same doubt as that in -ed. In the 
genitive path'i, I am accustomed to 
rive (-thsV in the plural paths, to give 
(-dhzs). rhe plural eloths is unfamiliar 
to me, and my pronunciation is ortho- 
graphical. In clothes the th is usually 
omitted, as (klooVzs, tloo'trzs). The 
ery (ol Uoo) ! for old clothes ! used to bo 
very well known in London fifty years 
ago, and is notyet quite extinct; although 
tSe fiuniliar lon^-bearded Jew, with a 
black bag over his shoulder and a Dutch 
dock (really a Schwarzwalder Ubr) 
ander his arm, the pendnlum separate 
and held in his hand, while one finger 
moved the hammer which struck the 
boor, beating a ringing time to his (ol 



t\oo ! t\oo ! iloo I), has given place to a 
*'card" left in an envelope addressed 
''to the mistress of the house," and 
offering to buy ** wardrobes" to any 
extent, *'for shipment to the colonies'* ! 

III. Various Initial Syllables. 

a-, with various following conso- 
nants : among astride alas abuse avert 
advance adapt admire accept affix t^. 
announce append alert alcove abyss. 
The utmost variety prevails. When 
two pronounced consonants follow, as 
in accept advance admire alcove (flokse'pt 
ffidvaa*ns ajdmoT* aelkoo'v), there is 
generally an unobscured (a;). Other- 
wise the ordinary custom is to pro- 
nounce (a, «), or even ('h) with exces- 
sive brevity and indistinctness, on 
account of the following accent. On 
the other hand, some speakers insist on 
(ah), or even (m), although for (se) they 
'feel obliged to glide on to the following 
consonant. This is usually done when 
the following consonant is doubled in 
writing, and the pronunciation is then 
orthographical, as in (ieno'u'ns, aopcnd), 
and in unusual words as (aebi s). But 
(Bmo-q, ['hmaq. ah;ma'q, aemoq) may 
all be heard. If any one say («), as 
(nno'q), it is a pure mistake. 

e-, with various preceding conso- 
nants: elope event emit, beset begin, 
depend debate, despite destroy, precede 
repose. None of these words are of 
Saxon origin, hence varieties of fanciful 
and orthographical pronunciations, as 
(e, ii), and the more usual, but unac- 
knowledged {%). In some cases, as decent 
descent dissent^ fear of ambiguity will 
lead to (dii'sent diisc-nt d/sscnt), but 
the two last words are usually (dise'nt). 
\xi emerge immerge^ wc have occasionally 
riimodtdzh i-mmaaidzh), but usually 
(imoodzh) for both. After (r) the (i; 
is predominant. Simple (e) is often 
(ii) or (i), as (iilwp, iive*nt), but (•) 
seems easier for English organs at 

5 resent. Many insist on (bese't, begi'n, 
epe'nd), etc.. but this seems to me 
theoretical, though I hear occasionally 
bB-, da), etc. In despite destroy , the 
s) preserves the (e) in my mouth, and 
' say (despd'i't destro'r). In eclipse I 
think I usually keep (e) and say 
(eklrps), but cannot oe sure of not 
often sjiving (Oklrps). 

bi', binocular biennial bilingual. 
Here usage varies. Some insist on 
distinct (ba'i), but others use (bt) when 
the word has become familiar. Thus 
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(bd'f'no'ki^lB) used alwa^ to be said, 
but since the binocnlar microscopes and 
opera glasses have become common, 
(btna-klMlB) is often heard. In bisect 
we hear both (ba'tse-kt btse*kt) often 
from the same mathematical speaker, 
at short intervals. When the accent 
falls on the ^i-, we nsnally have (br), as 
hieyele biparout (bt'stkl orpcras), but 
occasionally (ba't) remains, as binary 
(bd't'nvri); compare combine combina^ 
Hon (komba'rn kormbtn^'shtinj. 

rfi-, direct divide (drre'kt aiva'rd). 
The last word has always (di), the first 
has constantly (da'i). The same diver^ 
$ity exists in this word with divest 
diversion, etc. All these (do't) are 
clearly orthographicaL 

o-y pro-, etc. : oblige occasion oppose 
promote produce v, propose (obla'rd^h 
oke^'zhon opoo'z promoo't proditiu'S 
propoo'z) seem to be my pronunciations, 
out (o) IS sometimes heard in all, and 
(b) occasionally, as / should be much 
obliged to you if you would occasionally 
promote this proposal, (o't* shodbt 
md'tshsbla'tid/.h ^shttiJis i :fjMdBkfr- 
zhBnoli promoo't dht:spnipoo*z«l). 

to-y to-morrow together (tumoTo 
tuge'dhv). I have been accustomed to 
consider these my pronunciations, but 
suspect that I often fall into (tti-, tv-). 

for-y fore- : forbid forgive foregfo 
foretell (fAbt'd fAg»*v foo*goo*w foo*- 
te'U). But the two last have frequently 
simple (fA-). 

rV. Unemphatie Words, 

These words may become emphatic 
or receive more or less degrees of force, 
causing their sound to vary. They 
have therefore clear forms and obscure 
forms, and these forms are assumed 
pretty much at the pleasure of the 
speaker. The obscurity often amounts 
to absolute suppression of vocality. 
They are here given, in the order of 
frequency of occurrence, according to 
Mr. D. Nasmvth (Practical Linguist, 
English, 1871), who determined this 
order hy actual numeration in books of 
exceedingly different character. The 
clear sound is given first, separated by 
a (— ) from the rest. 

and (aend — vnd, im, n, nh), the (d) 
U most frequently omitted before aeon- 
sonant, as bread and milk (breidBumrlk). 
The sound is often so extremely brief 
that it is recognized by instinct rather 
than bv hearing. 

the (dhii— dhi dhy dhj dh dhe dhu 



dhd). Some speakers always say (dht) 
or (dhy), for it is difficult to determine 
the precise sound. Othen use (dht), 
and even try to keep (dhi, dhii}, before 
vowels only. In poetry this (dhi) 
becomes (dnj) or even (ah). Before 
consonants some endeavour to use 
(dhe), but this generally results in 
(dhB) or (dha), ana singers are usually 
taugnt to sing (dhaa), precisely as if 
the word were written ther. 

I (9'i). In received speech this word 
does not change in losing force. Which- 
ever of its various sounds a speaker 
chooses (1100, a') for his normal pro- 
nunciation is preserved throughout 

you (juu — ju, jw, jb). The (jb) is 
not recognized. After (t, d) the (j) 
often passes into (^sh, ^zh), but this is 
also not recognized. Bioth are frequently 
heard nevertheless. 

he (nii— Hi hi i i). The (h), which 
includes (nh, [h), according to the 
speaker's habits, b constantly lost when 
he is enclitic. 

she (shii — shi sht sh**i). The last is 
frequent in rapid conversation. 

it {it). This does not seem to vaiy, 
except of course as (-t) when convenient, 
but even this is rather 'poetical.' 

we (wii — wi wi"). The (w) is never 
lost. 

they (dhe^'j— dh^ dhe), but not de- 
generating to (dhB). 

have (habv — hbv bv v). The (h, nh, 
|h) is constantly omitted when the 
word is enclitic, and simple (v) occurs 
after a vowel. 

will (w«l— wbI wl 1). The (1) is 
frequent after a vowel. 

shall (shsel— shl shlh). The last 
form is frequent. 

one (wan— WBu). The degradation 
into (bu) is not received. 

to (tuu — tu til tB). Often extremely 
short. The pronunciation (too) may be 
heard from old people and Americans 
occasionally. Tne difference between 
to too two is well shewn in such a 
sentence as : / gave two things to two 
fnen, and he gave two, too, to two, too 
(9'i- geey tuu*tht:qz tBtuu* men^ BUirii'- 
geey tuu'tuu: tBtuu'tuu:). 

be (bii— hi bi bs). The last form ii 
careless. 

there (dhee* — dhB), before vowel* 
(dhee'r dher dhvr), 

a (ee*j ~ « ah B). ' Careful speakers* 
use (e) or (ah), out these sounds ars 
quite theoretical ; and (b) or (a) is the 
only usual sound. Before a yowd («n 
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«b). Before (h), beginning an unac- 
eented syllable, it is now the fashion to 
write «, and I suppose to say (ee) or 
(^j)» but I always use an, and say (»:n) 
wita a secondary accent, not omitting 
the foUowing (u), but rather gaining 
a fulenim for its introduction, as an 
hisioneal accountf an harangue (sein- 
HiMo'rtkvl vkd'M*nt, semHBrse'q). 

mp (ma't — mi), in myself, my lord, 
always (mt), but otherwise (md't) is 
constantly preserved pure, (mi) is Irish. 

hit (hizs, Htz — iz), the (u) commonly 
lost when enclitic. 

om" (9'u\ d'w'r), preserved pure. 

your {suu\ juu't^sb, jot). Although 
(jv) is not unfrequent, it is not recog- 
Biied. 

ker fH39 H9er— t) «r). The (h) is 
dropped constantly in he hie him her. 

tAeir, treated as there. 

of (ov — 9v w ti), the («) is very 
common before consonants. Several 
old speakers stiU say (of), 

would (wMd— w'd d), the last after 
Towels. 

ehould (shtid — sh'd sh'd), the last not 
rery unfirequent. 

or ikk JLkT or — A IT 18 «r), the (r) 
only oefore a vowel; the (▲) most 
common, but (s) not unfrcquent before 
a consonant Similarly for nor. 

for (fAA fAAr for — (a (at fv fm) 
traited like or, but {h fn) are very 
common. 

that (dhat— dhvt dh't). The demon- 
strative pronoun is always distinct, the 
subordiuatine conjunction and relative 
are almost always obscure, as / know 
thai that that that man says it not that 
that that one told me (ainoo'dh't dhset 
dh'tdhsD't men sez iz-not-dhse't dh't- 
dhffi'twdu too*wldnn). 

on (on\ preserved clear. 

do (duu— du dw dv), the last not so 
rare. 

tahieh (whitsh wttsh — wh'tsh wi'tsh). 



Some speakers always preserve (whttsh) , 
others always preserve (witsh). 

who (uuu — HU Hw u), but (m) is 
rare. 

by (ba'i), preserved pure, (b») is 
hardly in use. 

them (dhem— dhym dhmn), the last 
not thoujght * elegant' The (em vm) 
forms are due to the old hem, and are 
common enough even from educated 
speakers, but usually disowned. 

me (mii— mi mi mv), the last is, 
perhaps, Irish, common in (tuumv 
irom'mB wtdh'ms) to me, from me, tciih 
me, etc. 

toere (wee*, wee'r, W90, waar — w« 
WBr). 

with (widh with— wi), generally 
preserved pure, (with) is heard from 
older speakers. 

into (rntM intuu- — intw intB), un- 
emphatically neither syllable receives 
force. 

can (keen — k'n kn), the last forms 
common. 

cannot (kae'uot, kaant'J, kept pure. 

from (from — frem), often kept pure. 

as (sezs 8Bz — ^bz z), (bz) common, (z) 
rare. 

tM (ds -Bs), both common. 

sir (sdo, soar — sb), and after yea 
simply (b), as yes sir (jo'sb). 

madam (mse'dBm — meem mem mim 
mom msm m'm m). After yes and no 
the syllable used by servant girls is (or 
was, for the use is declining^ hard to 
seize. No ma* am is not at all (nao'umi), 
but nearer (nom^^m), the first (m) 
being short, and the second intro- 
duced by a kind of internal decrease 
of force, which is scarcely well repre- 
sented by a slur, but I have no sien for 
it, and so to indicate the dissyllabio 
character I write helplessly (nom'm, 
le'sm'm). I have not succeeded in 
uttering the sound except enclitically. 



Numerous other peculiarities of modem pronunciation would 
require careful consideration in a full treatise, which must be passed 
over at present. The following comparison of Mr. Melville Bell's 
'careful' system of unaccented vowels and my own * colloquial* 
pronunciation will serve to show perhaps the extreme limits of 
* educated ' pronunciation. Mr. BeU has divided his words in the 
usual way, forming an isolated or pada text. I have grouped mine 
as much as possible into those (li\isions which the native speaker 
naturally adopts, and which invariably so much puzzle the foreigner 
who has learned only from books. This grouping gives therefore 
a combined or tanhitd text. Mr. Bell's specimen is taken from 
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VNA0CE19TED SYLLABLES. 



Chap. ZI. § 1 



Melyilis Bell. 
Egzaa'mlipll tii'tshyz mdi dhahn 

prgii'scpt. 
EndE'vu fohj dhy bsst, ahnd 

pr^ovdi'd ahgs'nlist dhy waust. 
:E*v*rotbohdfz brznes iz ndu*- 

hohdiz bi'znes. 
Dhy br^di'test Uit kaasts dhy 

doi'kest shsB'do. 
Dhy f ii obv God iz dby bigt'n- 

tq obv wrzdBm. 
:Aa1 au'tblt trgE'zbttbjz aj y^in 

ahnd flii'ttq. 
Otud wajdz kost na'tbtq bat ai 

waitb matfih. 
Hhii dbabt gtvetb tu dby pui 

lE'ndetb tu dby Lojd. 
Hbii da'bllz Hbtz g«ft nbu gtVz 

tn taim. 
Hbii nhu sduz bro8B*mbllz mast 

not g<5u -bejfwt. 
Hbdup bq difaoi'd m^i'ketb dby 

nbait stk. 
Bbii nbu wAnbts kobntE'nbt 

kee'noht faind abn ii'zt tsbej. 
Hbii dbabt nduz nbtmsc'lf 'bsst, 

tstii'mz Hbf'msc If 'liist. 
:Hb(5up iz gr^iifs bEst miuu'zik. 
/f wi du nabt sribdiuu- duj 

pae-Bbunz dbei wtl SBbdiuu* 'as. 
In juutb abnd stToEqbtb tbtqbk 

obv ^idzb abnd wiiknes. 
It iz nE'VBj tuu l^it tu m£nd. 
/f jw wtsb ab tbtq dan, 'gdu ; 

tf not, sEnd. 
Dzbo'kiulBj slaD'ndBTZ o'hm 

pr^uuv si^Tptus rndzbtibrgtz. 
Eiip nobt noj ka'vyt wbAt iz nobt 

JttTo dun. 
Ldi'iq iz dby vdis obv ab sWiv. 
Loun tu liV aoz ju wud wtsb tu 

ddi. 
ME'dll nobt wtdb dbset wbitsb 

kobnsooj'nz ju not. 
M^ nobt ab dzhsst abt abn*- 

adbm'z infaoj'mittz. 
Matsb iz ckspE'ktcd wbei matsb 

iz grvnn. 
ME'ni ab tr^uu waid iz spdu'kyn 

f n dzbEst. 



Alex. J. Elus. 

Egzaa*mp'l tii't^shez moo'*dbtni 

prii'sept. 
Ende-vB fodbBbe'st, «n prcvo'rd 

tjge'nst* dbBwaa-st*. 
E'VTibadtiE brznys iz noobadt'z 

brznys. 
DbBbrd'i'tyst la'tt kaa'stsdbB 

daa'kyst^ sb»'do. 
Dbtf f I* : n? vGo 'd t izdbtbigi -ni qBv 

wi'zdBm. 
:Aa1 as'tblt tre'zbBzs Bv^'n Bn- 

flii'ttq. 
Qud waadz kAAst na'tbiq batB- 

waa'tb mat^sb. 
Hii'dbBt gi'vftb tBdbBptiu'* 

Icndttb tBdbaLAA'd. 
•Hii do'b'lzs Hfzgrft iragt'vz 

fhto'tm. 
Hii'Hu Booz brse'mblzs ma-sBnt 

goo*w bee^'fttt*. 
Hoo*p-lo:qd{'faa d m^'kiftbdbB 

Haat sik*. 
Hii-Hu wonts kBnte*nt, ksenBt- 

fo'rnd Bnii'zt' t.sbee'. 
Hii'dbBt uoo'wz Htmse-lf 'best*, 

estii'mzs Hf'mse'lf 'liist*. 
Hoo'ptz griifs best* mtuu'zfk*. 
/fwfduu'not sabdfuu' o'tt'pae'- 

sbBnzs 'dhee^y wrlsabdmu 'as. 
ibjuu'tb Bnstre'qtb tbrqkBV 

w'jd^zb Bnwii'knys. 
Ttfzne'VB 'tuu l^*jt tBme'nd. 
/fjuwrsb Btbrq dan, *goo'ir ; 

tfiio't, 'send. 
D^zbo'kiulB slaa'ndBzs oo'Fn 

pruuv siV-nas t'nd^zbBnz. 
Kiipnot nAko'vet wbottzno't 

jxiToo^wn, 
La'tVv-^iq izdbBvo'f 's BVBslwvf. 
Loan tBlrv Bzjuwttdwrsb tBda'u. 

Me'd'biot wtdbdhflB't wbit^sb 

kBnsoo'nz ju 'not. 
M^'knotB d^zbest Btsna'dbBZ 

tnfaa*mitizs. 
Ma't^sbfz ekspc'ktyd wbe'- 

ma'tsb/z gt'v'n. 
McniB truu waa'dtz spoo'k'nf'n 

d^zbe'Bt. 
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Meltillb Bell. 

yiishhi'tHmz aj dhy drstplin 
dhy Hhi^m8B*ntt». 

Nxilitq daTBikamz pse'shtm 

moi dhahn sdi'lenhs. 
Nistf'sttt iz dhy ma'dhOTo ohy 

tnys'iihahBn. 



Alex. J. Ellis. 
MfsfAA't^shenzs (miiBfAA*tiuimz8) 

a'ldhtdi'siplin i^oyjhumsa'iiiti 

(LOvJumaB'ntti). 
K9*tluq ooiYiahdmza psB'shtm 

moo''dhvn saVlyns. 
Nise'srU' fzdhBma'dlrar Bymye*n- 

ahvn. 



CoifPAKisoN ov Mbltillb Bbll's and Alxx. J. Ellis's Pbonunclations. 

The Parable of the Prodigal Son, which has been already giyen 
in Anglo-Saxon p. 534, Icelandic p. 550, Gothic p. 561, and 
Wycliffite English p. 740, is now annexed for comparison, as 
tnmscribed from Mr. M. Bell's English Visible Speech, p. 10, and 
as rendered by myself. Mr. Bell's is intended to represent a model 
pronunciation, and although the words are disjunct, they are meant 
to be read together, and the unemphatic monosyllables are treated by 
him accordingly, as (ah Hhahd almd), which, under the emphasis, he 
would write (^i nhsed send). My pronunciation is such as I shoidd 
employ naturally if I had to read the passage to a large audience. 
The words connected in speech are connected by hyphens, instead of 
being run together as before, and the force is pointed out in each 
group. Mr. Bell had used hyphens to separate the syllables, but 
these are omitted in order not to employ hyphens in different senses in 
the two yersions. Accent and emphasis are written as before, see 
p. 1168. Mr. Bell's glides are indicated by (ai du i) as before, and 
his untrilled (r^) is thus marked. 

Pa&able of the Pbodioal Son. Luxe xy. 11 — 32. 



MELyiLLE Bell. 

11. Ah sQortyn maen Hhahd 

tUU 83U1Z : 

12. ahnd dhy jaq'gOTo ohy 
dbem sEd tu nhtz faa'dlvBi: 
Foa'dhBJ, gtV mi dhy poi'shvn 
ohy gt4dz dhaht fAA'leth tu mi. 
.£nd nhi dtVai'ded xn'tti dhem 
Hhi'z Irytq. 

13. J^dnotmE'nid^izaah*f- 
tu, dhy JZ'qgei san gsB'dhBid 
aaI tugE'dhsi, ahnd tuk Hhiz 
dzhaj'ni rnhtti ah iai k^'uhtr^i, 
ahnd dhej w^is'ted nhtz sx'b- 
stahnhs wtdh r^di'stos Iryi'q. 

14. ^nd, when Hhi nhahd 
spsnht *aa1, dhBr^ ahrdu'z ah 
mai'ti fffi'mtn in dhset laend; 
ahnd nhi bigSB'n tu bi in WAuht. 



Alex. J. Ellis. 

11. Q-so9*tyn msen H»d-'tuu 
sanz : 

12. ^n-dhB-ja-qgOT-By dhym 
sed tM-iz-faa*dhB, Faa'dhB, giv- 
mi-dhB poo'*8hBn-By-*gMdz dhnt- 
fAA'leth tM-mii*. ^nd hI- 
diVo'i'ded 9*ntu-dhem Hiz-lryiiq. 

13. ^nd-no*tme*nidwzaa'ftB, 
dhB'JO-qgB san gSD'dhBd aaI 
tMge'dhB, Bn-ttf*k-iz dzhao'ni 
intu-B-faa' ko^ntri, Bn-dhee' 
wwsted-tz so'bstBns widh- 
ra'i'Btos Iryiq. 

14. ^n-whe'n Hi-Bd-spe*nt 
•aaI, dhBr-Broo'z B-mai'ti fsB'min 
in-dhsB't Isend, Bn-Hi-big8d*n 
ttt-bi-in-wo'nt. 
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Meltille Bell. 

15. Ahnd nhi wEnht ahnd 
dzho'ind nhfinsc'lf iu ah srttzen 
ohv dhaet kanh'tr^f, ahnd nhi 
BEnht uYiim rnhtu Hhtz f iildz tu 
f iid swain. 

16. Ahnd 'nhi! wt^d fein 
Hhahv f/ld uhtz bE'U* widh dhy 
Hhasks dhaht dhy swain dtd iit : 
ahnd ndu ma^n g^iv anh'tti 
Hh/'m. 

17. -Snd, when nhi k(fini tu 
nh?'msc'lf, uhi sEd, Hhdu mEnit 
Hhdiad saoi'vahnhts ohv mi 
faadhxnz nheev broEd inaf* ahnd 
tu spca, ahnd di pET/sh wi'dh 
Hha'qgtu. 

18. A'i wtl ahr^,di*z ahnd gdu 
tu mi faa'dhnjy send wtl sci 
a'nhtu nht'm, Eaa'dhcr, di Hhahv 
smd ahgE-nhst hIle vnn, send 
bifoj* dhii, 

19. ahnd »m n<5u moj waj-dhi 
tu hi kAAld dhdi sm: m(fik mi 
ahz wan ohv dhdi nhaiid 
saoi'vahnhts. 

20. -^nd nhi akr^dxx'Zy ahnd 
kAm tM nhi'z fflrt'dhui. Bat, 
when nhi WAz jEt ah gr^^it wci 
•of, Hh?'z f^a'dhur saa nh/m, ahnd 
nhoed kohmpseshun, ahnd r^fien, 
ahnd I'eI ohn Hhtz nEk, ahnd 
•ktst nhtm. 

21. Ahnd dhy san sEd a'nhtu 
Hh?m, IVfl'dhtu, di nhahv sind, 
ahgE-nhst nhEvnn, aend in -dhai 
sdit, ahnd aem ndn moi -wai'dh* 
tu hi kAAld dhai san. 

22. Bat dhv faa'dhru SEd tu 
Hh«z saoj-valinhts, Briq fojth dhy 
bEst r(5ub, almd pwt it on shim ; 
and pttt ah r^/q ohn nhtz nhsend, 
ahnd shuuz ohn nh/z fiit. 

23. Ahnd br/'q nhrdhui dhy 
fsD'tcd kaaf, ahnd kil it, ahnd 
lEt as iit alind bi mcTi. 

24. Poj dh/s mai san woz dEd, 
ahnd iz ahlarv ahgE*n; nhi woz 
los^, ahnd r'z faund. Ahnd dh^ 
big® n tu bi niE rt. 



Alex. J. Ellis. 

15. ^n-»-we*nt im-dzho'rnd 
Himsc'lf tu-B-srtf'zBn «v-dhaB*t 
ko'ntri, Bn-i-se'nt-im rntu-iz- 
f iildz tM-f ii'd swa'tn. 

16. ^n-i-w«d-fwn Bv-frld iz- 
be'lt w»dh'dhi3-H3 sks dhirt-dhB- 
swdi'ndfd-ii*t:Bn-noo'-m(en g^rv- 
dntu-Hf'm. 

17. ^n-when-f-ktf^mtu-iinself, 
ni' sed, Hon me*n» noTd saa'vwita 
Bv-mt-faa*dhBz Bv-bre'd-inaf on- 
tw-spee*', Bn-a'r perish widh- 

HO*qgB. 

18. a['r-wil cra'rz vn-goo' tu- 
mi-faa'dhBr, cn-wil-s^^'j * ontn- 
Hrm, Faa'dhur, o't-Bv-sfTid 
vge-nst He'v'n Bn-btfoo'*-dhii*, 

19. «n-Bni-noo* moo' waa'dht 
tu bi kAAld dho'f-$8*n : laee'k-mi 
«z-wa*n-Bv-dh8'» Ho't'd sad'vants. 

20. ^n-#-«roo-z tsn-k^^'m tn- 
iZ'faa'dhB. Bat-whe*n-i-wBz-je't 
v-gree^yt wee 'oof, niz-fo^rdhi) 
sAA-nim, Bn-nse'd kBrnpoDshsn, 
tjn-raen, tm-fo'l on-»z-ne*k, im- 
krst Htm. 

21 . Qn-dh«-83Ti sed ontu-Him, 
Faa-dhBr, a'i-Bv-srnd vge'nst 
ne'v'n, Bn-m-dha'r sa'it, mi-Bm- 
noo' moo' wao'dht tv-bi-kAA'ld 
dho't-son. 

22. Bat-dh«-faa'dhB sed tu-ti- 
soo'VBnts, Briq foo'th dhu-be'it 
Toohf Bn-put-it-o'n-Hi'm, tm-pvt 
tj-ri q on-tz-Hse*nd, Bn-shuu*z on- 
fz-fii*t. 

23. ^n-brrq Hrdhis dh-B-fae't- 
ed kaat', Bn-krl-«t, tm-le*t-t'8 iit 
«n-bi-mc'if. 

24. FA-dhrs ma'r-son wbz- 
ded, tm-iz-Blo't v Bge*n, sii-wex- 
loost, «n-»z-fa'«nd. Qn-db^ 
bigse n tt<-b»-me rt. 
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MsLTELLE Bell. 

25. N&a Hhiz E'Id«i san woz 
fh dhy fiild, ahnd, 8Bz Hhi k^im 
ahnd dToUU n^ tu dhy Hhaus, 
Hhi Hhaud miuu'ztk ahnd 
dsBnohsiq. 

26. iTlnd Hhi kAAld wsn ohv 
dhy sau'vahnhtSy ahnd aaskt 
what dhiiz thtqz niEnht. 

27. Ahnd nhi sEd a-nhtu 
Hhim, Dhii hr^a'dhBT^ tz kam ; 
ahnd dhai faa'dhoi ^ahz ktld 
dhy fee*ted kaaf, bikAA'z Hhi 
Hahth rjsii'vd nhtm seif ahnd 
duind. 

28. Ahnd nhi waz SBqgrJ, 
ahnd wtid naht gdu tn : dhaoi*- 
fohi k^m nhtz foa-dhBr^ dut, 
ahnd entr^ii'ted Hhim. 

29. Ahnd nhii, aa'nhsBroiq, 
SEd tu Hhiz faa'dh-Bij Ldu, dhiiz 
msLiii Jiiiz dti ai b3)xv dhi, 
nii'dhei trahnhsgr^E'st ki aht £*n» 
tiim dh^ kahmaa-ndmenht : 
ahnd nst dhdu nE'vui g^'vest 
mii ah 'ktd, dhaht 6i mdit meik 
JDM'tJ widh mi fr^Endz : 

80. hat ahz suun ahz dhis 
dhii Ban woz kam, whitsh 
Hhahth divauj'd dhdi It'Yiq 
wtdh hni'lvts, dhdu nhahst ktld 
£>hj Hhim dhy fse'ted 'kaaf. 

81. Ahnd^dsEda'nhtMHhtm 
Sen, dhiu ait e'tqj wtdh mi, 
ahnd 'aaI dhaht 6i nhaev iz 

82. 7t woz miit dhaht wi shud 
m^k m^'Tj, ahnd bo gla)d: 
£>hi dhis dhai br^a'dhoj waz dsd, 
ahnd tz ahUi-y ahgE'n, aend woz 
bat ahnd iz Uxmd. 



Alex. J. Ellis. 

25. Na'M-iz e*ld« san woz-in 
dhv-fii'ld, send vz-i-k^^'m «n 
druu na't tti-dhB-no'tt's, Hi-naa d 
mmu'ztk vn-daa'nstq. 

26. ^n-i-kAA'ld wa'n-*Bv-dhB 
sad'YBnts, Bn-aa'skt whAt dhiiz 
tht'qz ment. 

27. Qn-t-sc'd-on-tu-Him, 
Dha'f bra'dhcr «z-ka*m, un-dha't- 
faa'dh^r vz-k^ld dhv-fsBted kaaf, 
btkAA.'z-i Hacth risii'vd Hiin s^ 
Bn-sa'u*nd. 

28. ^n-t-wBz ae'qgn, wn-wwd 
-not goo 'in : dhee'*ti ieem hi'z- 
faadhi^r a'ut, Bn-entrii*tid-ntm. 

29. Qn-'Hii, aa'nsBnq, sed tu- 
fz-£aa*dhB, Loo'w?, dhiiz-me*n» 
Jifz dtt-o't-saa-v-dhi, no'rdhB 
trcensgrc'st ai Bt-cm ta'tm dho'i- 
kBmaa'ndmynt ; Bn - je • t dho'ti 
ne*vB gee'vi/st 'mii B-'ktd, dhBt 
a'l-ma'it-mtf^k-meTt wtdh-mt- 
£re*ndz : 

80. bat BZ-suun-Bz dhi's dha'i- 
sa-n WBz-kom, whitsh-Bth- 
diva'w'-d dha'i-lrviq widh- 
•Haa-lBts, dha'tt-Bst k»Id fi 'Him 
dhB-faj'ted 'kaaf. 

31. ^n-t-se'd-on tu-nrm, San, 
dha'w-'t 'cvB-w/dh-mi, bh-'aaI 
dhBt-o'i-Hse'v-tz-dha't n. 

32. 7t-WBZ-miit dhBt-wt-shBd- 
mMk-meTi Bn-bf-glae-d, fA-dh»'8 
dha'» bra-dhB wBz-ded, bh-iz 
Blai'v Bgen, Bn-wBz-loo'st Bn-fz- 
fa'wnd. 



EnOLIBH SPELLDTOy PAST AND POSSIBLE. 

It is impossible to pass over these specimens of pronunciation 
without comparing them with orthography, in the spirit of the 
remarks in Chap. YI., pp. 606-632. Hence I annex the same 
passage in four different practical orthographies of the xyu th and 
xixthcentories. 
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First, after "Barker's Bible," 1611, the date of the Authorized 
Version, shewing the orthography in which it was jMresented to the 
English public. 



The Mi title of this edition is t 
njh^. I The I HOLY | BIBLE, | Con- 
teynine the Old Tefta- | ment, and the 
New : ] H Newly tranflated out of | 
the Onginall Tongnes : and with | the 
former Tranflations diligently | com- 

Sared and renised, by ms | Maiefties 
peciall Com- | mandement. | H Ap^ 
pointed to he read tn Chwehee. | 
H IMPEINTED I at London by 
jRobert \ Barker, Printer to the | Kings 



moft Excellent | Maieftie. | Anno Dom. 
1611. I OttmPriuilegio. 

Large folio, for placing on readine 
desks in chorches. Text in black 
letter; Chapter headings in Roman 
type. Svpphed words (now nsnally put 
in Italics) not distingnished. Pre»- 
mark at Briti^ Mnseam (on lltii 
October, 1873, the date is mentioned, 
as alterations occasionally occur in these 
press-marks) 1276, U 4 



Secondly, in "Glossic," the improved form of Glossotype (given 
on pp. 15, 614), which I presented to the Philological Society on 
20 May, 1870, or about a year after Chap. VI. was in type. This 
paper on **Glossio" is printed in the Philological Transactions for 
1870, pp. 89-118, entirely in the Glossic orthography. It is ftirther 
explained and extended on pp. xiii-xx of the Notice prefixed to 
the Third Part of the present work, published 13 Pebmary, 1871. 
The principal object which I had in view, was the writing the 
pronunciation of all English dialects approximatively by one 
system of spelling founded upon ordinary usages, and for that 
purpose it will possibly be extensively employed by the English 
Dialect Society, which the Bev. W. W. Skeat started in May, 
1873. What is required for this purpose is more fully considered 
in § 2, No. 5, and is exemplified in §2, No. 10. Glossic was 
farther explained before the College of Preceptors (see Educational 
Times for May, 1870), and the Society of Arts (see their Journal 
for 22 April, 1870), as a system by which instruction mig^t be 
advantageously given in teaching children to read, and as a means 
of avoiding the *' spelling difficulty," because writing according to 
this system, whatever the pronunciation indicated, would be per- 
fectly legible, without previous instruction, to aU who could read 
in our ordinary orthography. This, together with completeness 
and typographical facility, was the aim of the alterations intro- 
duced subsequently to the printing of Chap. VI. 



As at present presented, there are 
only three glossic groups of letters, tio, 
dhf thy with which a reader is not 
familiar, and of these dh, zh, have long 
heen used hy writers on pronunciation. 
The first, uo, has heen employed for 



short 00 in wood, ou in wovld, o in 
woman, and u in put, as suggesting all 
the four forms, oo, ou, o, n, hy a combina- 
tion, uo, which had no other aasociations 
in English. The glossic combinations 
are, then, the Italic letters in : 



h<^ hatt haa caul coal cool 
knit nH gnat not nwt ftiot (for foot) 
hf^ht foil fowl feud — yea tray u^Aey — Aay 
jTea bee, toe doe, ehest /est, keep ^pe, — 
fie rie, thin dhen (for thin), teal zeal, rush ronsAe (for rou^e), — 

ring fay, may naj an^ — 
peer pair soar poor, peerring paimng soarring moorring — 
aeter deterring, star starry, abhor ahhorring. 
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Tkt ipellmg if not perfect, and, fcnr 
eoifnieDoe, eombinatioiia ratiier than 
ionate letters haye definite soondi. 
Thv m in nut has one sound, bnt the 
nnbmations no, ou, eu^ baTe no trace 
ti this ioand. SimilarlT for A, /A, dh, 
dytA^ek^ the last comlnnation being' 
isfi^ieosable in English. Also r has 
two senses, according as it comes before 
t Towel or not, and when it folloirs ee, 
•i, 9a, M, it forms the diphthongs in 
]M«r pctr wmr popr, and hence mnst be 
dddbled in p««ring pairring soorring 
Dsorring, the first r formine rart of the 
eombination, and the second the trill, a 
(ptrTiqpee'T»qsoo*Ttqp«fi'T»q). The 
(i)9Dands, as (oo, v) with perrotflsible 
(r) following, are uniformly written er, 
when not bc^fore a Towel, the r being 
then untrilled ; but as tr before ayowei 
voold trill the r, it is necessary to write 
err in this case, tiius mng = (en'q), but 
detming = (ditodTti}). In the case of or, 
0r, I xtatd aar, aur^ m the papers cited, 
Wt I believe it more consonant with 
uoal habits to employ the same prin- 
dple of combinational use, and to write 
sUr starri abhor abhorring =* (ftaa 
ftaa*n' cebnAA- sebHAATK)). This, 
howerer, has again the very serious 
dbadrantage of employing two signs 
sr ««*, or or aw, for the same sound 
(sa) or (aa). The whole use of 
r, m any practical system of spell- 
ing, must DC a system of compro- 
mises. When the trilled r has to be 
especially noted in unusual pkces, as in 
Scotch or proTincial pronunciation, r' 
must be employed, ana this sign may 
be of course always used. The un- 
trilled r should never be used where it 
may not be followed by a trilled r. If 
we write soar^ it is implied that 
either (soo*) or (soo*r) may be said. 
Hence it may not be uised for the pro- 
rindal sound of (soo*) or (86q)=«o. 
The obscure maccented or unemphatic 
syllables present another difficulty. As 
sH the (b, 80) sounds, where (bt, ddr) 
may be sounded, are sunk into er, 1 
think it best to sink all the (si, vm, 
vn) sounds into el, em^ en. But those 
(«) sounds where (r) may not be 
sounded, I write a at present, though u 
would be perhaps better, if it did not 
unfortunately suggest (iu). Hence the 
proTincial (soo', s6b) mav be written 
«M-a, Mo-M, or, without a nypben, aoaa^ 
99tui, on the principle that when several 
letters come together which might be 
read as different groups, the two first 



must be read together, and not the two 
last ; thus to^a ss«o«-«, and not ss-^ia. 
Or, as is best, $oah*f the A' indicating 
this sound when forming a diphthong 
with the prececKng letter. Thk V 
replacing Q forms a very important 
sign in dialectal glossic, and it ought 
r»uly to replace untrilled r in or- 
dinary glonic spelling. But at present 
habits are too fixed for such an in- 
novation. 

It becomes, therefore, necessary to 
mark accent and emphasis in every 
word. Hence I use (*) for accent, 
whenever the force does- not foil on the 
first syllable, so that the absence of 
such mark indicates the stress on the 
first syllable. This mark is put after a 
vowel when long, after a diphthong (and 
hence after the untrilled r in eer, etc.), 
and after the first consonant following 
a short vowel. It thus becomes a mark 
of length, and may be inserted in all 
accented syllables when it is important 
to mark the length, — as, in dialects, to 
distinguish the short sound of aa in 
kaat* haad' = (kat Had) and not (kaat 
Haad), which would be written kaa'i 
haa'dy and are really the sounds heard 
when kari hard are written with the 
untrilled r; of course not the sounds 
of kar^tf AarV, which = (k8Brt, Hserd). 
In received English the marking of 
quantity is not of much consequence, 
accented ee^ at, aa, au, oa, oo^ being 
received as long, and t, ^ a, o, m, mo, as 
short; and hence the omission of the 
accent mark is possible. Similarly, 
when f/, emy en^ are not obscured, write 
el'f em', en\ 

Emphatic monosyllables have (*) pre- 
ceding, as 'dhat dhat 'dkat man ^ed, 'too 
too wun^ ei 'ei eu. T)ie obscure unem- 
phatic form has not been given, except 
m a, <^At for the articles. How far the use 
of such changing forms is practicable 
in writing cannot be determined at 
present. Phonetic spellers generally 
preserve the clear forms, just as children 
are taught to read ai man and at dog* 
dkee wuom-an eau dhee, = {ee msen end 
ee dag, dhii WM*m8B*n saa dhii), instead of 
(tnnce'u unvda-g, dh«wtnn*«n sAA'dht). 
All these pointo are niceties which the 
rough usage of every-day life would 
neglect, but which the proposer of a 
system of spelling, founded in any 
degree on pronunciation, has to bear in 
mind. As pointed out before (630, be), 
even extremely different usages would 
not impair legibility. 
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Tliirdly, Mr« Danby P. Fry has, at my request, famished me witlx 
a transcnptioii of the same passage into that improyed system. o£ 
English spelling which forms the subject of his paper in the Philo- 
logical Transactions for 1870, pp. 17--88, to which I most refer for 
a detailed account of the principles upon which it is constructed.* 
The following abstract has been furnished by Mr. Fry in his own, 
orthography. 



Explanatory Notn, 

Words derired directly from Latin, 
Greek, or Hebrew, rightly follow dhe 
etymological spelling. In such words, 
dHe question u not as to dhe ortho- 
graphy, but as to dhe pronunciation. 

Words borrowed from lirriDg tungs 
cum into English in dheir natiT dress, 
and continue to wear it until dhey ar 
naturalised. 

In menny £nj?lish words, in which 
dhe spelling ditters frt>m dhe pronun- 
ciation, dhe preliminary question arizes, 
which shuld be alt6red,^lhe spelling 
or dhe pronunciation P In dhe follow- 
ing specimen dlus question is raized 
raadher dhan determined. Dhe italiet 
suggest it in certain words. Ought not 
dhe correct, which iz stil dhe proTincial 
pronunciation to be restorea to such 
words az one, two^ answer, ton P Az to 
dhe laast, compare dhe English widh 
dhe German : 

dhe son der sohn 

dhe sun die sonne. 

Widh respect to aa, menny persons say 
ant*er, dancing, last, insted ot aans*er, 
daaneingr, laast ; while dhe provincial 
pronunciation oyfaadher iz jaidher, 

Dhe digraph dh iz uzed for dhe flat 
sound OT th, as in thsn ; for az M iz 
to <, so iz <^A to </ ; e.g. tin, thin ; den, 
dhm, A new letter iz needed for dhe 
sound OT fi^ in long ; and dhe want ot 
it necessitates dhe clumzy-looking com- 
bination ngq for dhe sound herd in 
longger, Dhe smaul capital u denotes 
dhe short sound ot oo, az in good (gud) ; 
dhe lone sound, az in food, being ex- 
pressed by 00, 

Dhe general rule in English spelling, 
dhat a mono^llabel shal not end widn 
a double (or oubbel) consonant, iz made 



universal, Henoe, fd, nek, insted ow 
fell, neek. Dhe letter 9 iz delt wkUi 
like enny udher consonant; so dhat it 
iz dubl>eled where enny udher oon- 
sonant wuld be dubbded, and iz alloired 
to end a word, widhout being followed 
by a serTile or silent e; az A«»r, 
happing; lip, lipping, Dhe rules 
which ar followed in Towel-spelling' 
wil be obTious on inspection : dhus, 
for exampel, it wil be seen dhat a lon^ 
Towel iz denoted by a digraph, and a 
short Towel by a singul letter, in a 
monosyllabel ; and dhat in an accented 
syllabel, where dhe Towel iz short, dbe 
following consonant iz dubbeled, but 
not where it iz long. An aspirate 
digraph senrs dhe same purpose az a 
duobeled consonant in dhis respect. 
Where, howcTrer, in dhe present spell- 
ing, dhe serTile e iz uzea to denote a 
long Towel, dhat practice iz not altered ; 
az, arise, arou, 

Dhe flat consonants ar generally in- 
dicated, not onl^ in dh for tk (gndker 
iot gather), but m v for/ (09 for of), 
and in I for f {az for as; iz for is) ; 
but no Tariation iz made in inflexions, 
so dhat f remains unaltered in words 
like has, his, yeare, 

Dhe digraph gh iz retained, when it 
iz not prMeded by «, az in might ; but 
when it iz preceded by u widh dhe 
sound OT /, gh iz omitted, and dhe 
present pronunciation iz expressed, az 
in enuf. Generally, etymolc^cal silent 
consonants ar retained when dheir 
silence can be determined by " roles ot 
position." 

No attempt iz made to denote accent, 
except in ahe instance ot dubbUng 
dhe consonant after an accented short 
Towd. 



Fourthly, Mr. E. Jones, whose eflEbrts to improve our orthography 
are mentioned above (p. 590, note I, and p. 591, note 2), and also 
in my paper on Glossic (Philol. Trans, p. 105, note 3, and text, p. 
106), has been good enough to transcribe the same passage in the 
orthography which he at present recommends. I gladly give in- 
sertion to the following condensed statement of '' principles ' 
furnished by himself. 
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JMiltifie idling by J?. Jonet, 

0^— To redooe the difficulties of 
ipdHag to a^ minimum, with the least 
pasl^ deriation from the cnrreot 
■tkflgiaphy. 

rM.--i. Immediate. To assist 
children, ignorant adults, and foreigners, 
is letnung to read books in the present 
■peUing; and also for writing i>arpose8 
^ the same, concurrently with the 
pfwwt system. 

1 Ultimate. To supersede, gradu- 
aOj, as the public may feel disposed, 
ue present spelling. 
^«M«. — Allow books in the Rerised 
^l^ling to be used in the National 
Scbools, which would serve the doable 
piDpose of being the best means of 
*o«iing reading to children, and also 
of frmuiarising the rising generation 
fith the appearance of the new spelling, 
a the same manner as the Metnc 
°7|rtem is now exhibited in the National 
Sehools. 

General Notee, 

I- It 11 assumed that the object of 
2|^g. or writing, is to express by 
"ttere, the sounds of words. 

2. In order to disarm prejudice, and 
to&cilitate the transition from the new 
spelling to the old in reading, it is desir- 
able to make the d^erence between the 
one and the other as little as possible. 

3. To do this the following general 
principle will serve as a safe ^oide. 

Use every letter, and combmation of 
letters, in their most common power in 
*liepresent spelling. 

The adoption of this rtde settles 
nearly the point as between the retention 
^ *c^ and •k' for the hard guttural 
sound. * G * in its hard sound occurs about 
twelve times as often as *k' for the same 
'^'iisd, and six times as often as *k,' 'q,' 
«nd *x* together. In the following 
alphabet, liierefore, *k,* »q,* and »x^ 
^^ rejected, and * c ' is called cay. 

<^^n, in a still more decided pro- 
portion, the question as to the use of 
the digraph *♦ th," for the hard or the 
flat sound in this and Mm, is settled by 
^e fact that *Hh" represents the flat 
^ond about twenty times as often as 
l^e sharp sound. •*Th*' as in thin is 
uidicated by Italics. 



The long a^ as in *< alms" and m in 
" put" are the only vowels for which no 
provision is made m the common mode 
of representing the rowel-sounds at 
present. These sounds however occur 
very rarely and in very few words, they 
are marked respectively thus: almss 
ftms, put=pAt 

The Alphabet, 

12 3 4 ^ 6 7 
a, ft, ai, au, by c, eh, 
mat, alms, maid, laud, bed, cat, chip, 

8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
d, e, ee, f, g, h, i, ie, 
dog, met, meet, fan, go, hay, pin, pies, 

16 17 18 19 2a 21 22 23 
j, U m, n, ng. o, oe, oi, 
jet, lad, mat, nut, sing, not, foes, oil, 

24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
00, on, p, r, s, sh, t, 
food, out, pen, run, sit, ship, ten, 



31 


82 


33 


34 


35 


36 


th, 


M, 


u. 


ne. 


«» 


▼i 


then. 


Min, 


tun, 


hues, 


bull, 


van, 


37 


38 




39 


40 




▼. 


y. 




s> 


zb. 




ward. 


yard. 


zeal, 


vision. 



Note. — At the end of words y un- 
accented = t, and accented y=ie. Also 
at the end of words ow=ou and aw = au. 
This simple rule obviates the changing 
of thousands of the most common 
words. The little words, *be/ *me*; 
* go,' ' no,' etc., are used for the theo- 
retical, * bee,' * mee ' ; * goe,' * noe.' 

Pronuneiation. 

As the pronunciation varies consider- 
ably even amonff educated people, the 
rule is followed here of inclining to the 
pronunciation indicated by the present 
spelling, and no attempt is made at 
extreme refinements of pronunciation. 
The proportion of wor^ changed in 
spelling, in the example g^ven below, is 
about 1 in 3, or say 30 per cent. 
Children might be taught on this plan 
to read in a few lessons, and the trans- 
ition to the present spelling would be 
very easy. 
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Pasabls of th£ PfiODieAL SoKy Luke xt. 11 — 32. 

Glossic Obihogxafht. 
11. A serten man had 'too 



BaHXEB's BiBLB, 1611. 

11. A certaine man had two 
fonnes: 

12. And the yonger of them 
faid to his father, Father, giue 
me the porticm of goods that 
falleth to me. And he diuided 
vnto them his lining. 

13. And not many dayes after, 
the yonger fonne gathered all 
together, and took his ionmey 
into a farre countrey, and there 
wailed his subttance with riot- 
ous lining. 

14. And when he had ^nt 
all, there arofe a mighty famine 
in that land, and he began to be 
in want. 

15. And he went and ioyned 
himfelfe to a citizen of that 
countrey, and he fent him into 
his fields to feed fwine. 

16. And he would faine haue 
filled his belly with the huf kes 
that the fwine did eate : and no 
man gaue vnto him. 

17. And when hce came to 
himfelfe, hee laid, How many 
hired feruants of my fathers 
haue bread ynough and to fpare, 
and I perifh with hunger ? 

18. I will arife and goe to my 
father, and will fay vnto him, 
Father, I haue finned againil 
heauen and before thee. 

19. And am no more worthy 
to bee called thy fonne : make 
me as one of thy hired feruants. 

20. And he arofe and came 
to his father. But when hee 
was yet a great way off, his 
father faw him, and had com- 
panion, and ranne, and fell on 
his necke, and kifibd him. 

21. And the ibnne faid vnto 
him, Father, I haue finned 
againd heanen, and in thy fight, 
and am no more worthy to be 
called thy fonne. 



sunz: 

12. And dhi yangger ot dhem 
sed too hiz faadher, Faadher, giv 
mee dhi poarshen or guodz dhat 
feuleth too mee. And hee di- 
yei'ded untoo dhem hiz living. 

13. And not meni daiz aafter, 
dhi yungger sun gadherd aul 
toogedh'er, and tuok hiz jomi 
intoo a fSeir kuntri, and dhair 
waisted hiz substans widh reiatus 
living. 

14. And when hee had spent 
aul, dhair aroa*z a meiti famiii 
in 'dbat land, and hee bigan* too 
bee in wont. 

15. And hee went and joind 
himse'lf too a sitizen ov -dhat 
kuntri, and hee sent him intoo 
hiz feeldz too feed swein. 

16. And hee wuod fain hav 
fild hiz beli widh dhi husks dhat 
dhi swein did eet : and noa man 
gaiv untoo him. 

17. And when hee kaim too 
himse'lf, hee sed, Hon meni heird 
servents ov mei faadherz liav 
bred enu'f and too spair, and ei 
perish widh hungger! 

18. Ei wil arei'z, and goa too 
mei faadher, and wil sai untoo 
him, Faadher, ei hav sind agen'st 
hevn and bifoa'r dhee, 

19. And am noa moar werdhi 
too bee kaidd dhei sun : maik mee 
az wun ov dhei heird aerventa. 

20. And hee aroa z and kaim 
too hiz faadher. But when hee 
woz yet a grait wai of, hiz 
faadher sau him, and had kom- 
pa'shun, and ran, and fel on hiz 
nek, and kist him. 

21. And dhi sun sed untoo 
him, Faadher, ei hav sind age'nst 
hevn, and in dhei seit, and am 
noa moar werdhi too bee kauld 
dhei sun. 
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Paeablb op the Pbodigal Soif, Lttkb XT. 11 — 32. 
Daubt p. Fbt. E. Jonbs. 



11. And lie said, A certain 
man had Uco sons : 

12. And dhe ytmgger OY dhem 
aaid to hifl faadher, Faadher, giv 
me dhe portion oy guds dhat 
fiialeth to me. And he divided 
unto dhem his liwing. 

13. And not menny days after 
dhe ynngger son gadhered aid 
tc^edher, and tuk his jumy into 
a far contry, and dhere waisted 
bis substance widh riotous liv- 
ving. 

14. And when he had spent 
anl, dhere aroze a mighty fam- 
min in dhat land ; and he hegan 
to he in want. 

15. And he went and joined 
bimaftlf to a ^ttizen ov dhat 
cun^; and he sent him into his 

'leelds to feed swine. 

16. And he wuld fain hav 
filled his belly widh dhe husks 
dhat dhe swine did eat : and no 
man gave unto him. 

17. And when he came to 
himself, he said, How menny 
hired servants ov my faadher's 
hav bred enuf and to spare, and 
I perrish widh hungger ! 

18. I wil arize and go to my 
&adher, and wil say unto him, 
Faadher, I hav sinned against 
hewen, and before dhee, 

19. And am no more wordhy 
to be cauled dhy son : make me 
az one ov dhy hured servants. 

20. And he aroze, and came to 
his faadher. But when he waz 
yet a grait way off, his faadher 
saw hm, and had compassion, 
and ran, and fel on his nek, 
and kissed him. 

21. And dhe son said unto him, 
Faadher, I hav sinned against 
hewen and in dhy sight, and am 
no more wordhy to be cauled 
dhy son. 



11. And he said, A sertain 
man had too sunz : 

12. And the yunger ov them 
said to hiz father, Father, giv 
me the porshon ov goodz that 
fauleM to me. And he divieded 
unto them hiz living. 

13. And not meny daiz after 
the yunger sun gatherd aul 
together, and tooc hiz jumy 
into a far cuntry, and thair 
waisted hiz suhstans with rieotus 
living. 

14. And when he had spent 
aul, thair aroez a miety famin in 
that land; and he began to be 
in wont. 

15. And he went and joind 
himself to a sitizen ov that 
cuntry; and he sent him into 
hiz feeldz to feed swien. 

16. And he wtid fain hav fild 
hiz bely with the buses that the 
swien did eet : and no man gaiv 
unto him. 

17. And when he cairn to him- 
self, he said. How meny hierd 
servants ov my father'z hav bred 
enuf and to spair, and I perish 
with hunger ! 

18. I wil ariez and go to my 
father, and wil say unto him, 
Father, I hav sind against heven 
and befoer thee, 

19. And am no moer wuithy 
to be cauld thy sun : maic me az 
won ov thy hierd servants. 

20. And he aroez, and cairn 
to hiz father. But when he woz 
yet a grait way of, hiz father 
saw him, and had compashon, 
and ran, and fel on hiz nee, and 
cist him. 

21. And the sun said unto 
him, Father, I hav sind against 
heven, and in thy siet, and am 
no moer wurthy to be cauld thy 
sun. 
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Barker's Bible, 1611. 

22. But tho father laid to his 
feruants, Bring foorth the heft 
rohe, and put it on him, and put 
a ring on his hand, and ihooes on 
his feet. 

23. And hring hither the 
fatted calfe, and kill it, and let 
vs eate and be merry. 

24. For this my fonne was 
dead, and is aliue againe ; he 
was loft, & is found. And they 
began to be merry. 

25. Now his elder fonne was 
in the field, and as he came and 
drew nigh to the houfe, he heard 
muficke & dauncing, 

26. And he called one of the 
feruants, and af ked what thefe 
things meant. 

27. And ho faid vnto him 
Thy brother is come, and thy 
father hath killed the fatted 
calfe, becaufe he hath receiued 
him fafe and found. 

28. And he was angry, and 
would not goo in : therefore 
came his father out, and in- 
treated him. 

29. And he anfwering faid to 
his father, Loe, thcfe many 
yecres doe I ferue thee, neither 
tranfgrofted I at any time thy 
commandement, and yet thou 
neuer gaueft me a kidde, that 
I might make merry with my 
friends : 

30. But as foone as this thy 
fonne was come, which hath 
deuoured thy liuing with har- 
lots, thou haft killed for him the 
fatted calfe. 

31. And he faid vnto him, 
Sonne, thou art euer with mee, 
and all that I haue is thine. 

32. It was meete that wee 
ftiould make merry, and bee 
glad; for this thy brother was 
dead, and is aliue againe; and 
was loft^ and is found. 



GlO )S IC ETHOORAFHY. 

22. But dhi faadher sed too 
hiz servents, Bring foarth dhi 
best roab, and puot it on him, 
and puot a ring on hiz hand, and 
shooz on hiz feet. 

23. And bring hidhcr dhi fated 
kaaf, and kil it, and let us eet 
and bee meri. 

24. For dhis mei sun woz ded, 
and iz alciv agen*, heo woz lost, 
and iz found. And dhai bigan* 
too bee meri. 

25. Now hiz elder sun woz in 
dhi feeld, and az hee kaim and 
droo nei too dhi hous, hee herd 
meuzik and daansing. 

26. And hee kauld won ov 
dhi seirents and aaskt whot 
dheez thingz ment. 

27. And hee sed untoo him, 
Dhei brudher iz kum, and dhei 
faadher hath kild dhi fated kaaf, 
bikau'z hee hath risee'yd him 
saif and sound. 

28. And hee woz anggri, and 
wuod not goa in : dhairfoar kaim 
hiz faadher out, and entree'ted 
him. 

29. And hee aanswering sed 
too hiz faadher, Loa dheez meni 
yeerz doo ei serv dhee, neidher 
transgre'st ei at eni teim dhei 
komaa'ndment ; and yet dhou 
never gaivest mee a kid, dhat 
ei meit maik meri widh mei 
frendz: 

30. But az soon az dhis dhei 
sun woz kum, which hath 
divour-d dhei living widh haar- 
luts, dhou hast kild for him dhi 
fated kaaf. 

31. And hee sed untoo him, 
Sun, dhou art ever widh mee, 
and aul dhat ei hav iz dhein. 

32. It woz meet dhat wee shuod 
maik meri and bee glad, for dhis 
dhei brudher woz ded, and iz 
alei'v agen*, and woz lost, and 
iz found. 



I 

I 
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Danbt p. Fbt. 

22. Bat dhe faadher said to 
\osi servants. Bring forth dhe best 
robe, and put it on him; and pirt 
A ling on his liand, and shoos on 
his feet: 

23. And bring hidher dhe fat- 
ted caalf^ and kil it : and let us 
eat and be merry : 

24. For dhis my son waz ded, 
and iz alive again ; he waz lost, 
and iz fonnd. And dhey began 
to be merry. 

25. Now bis elder son waz in 
dhe feeld : €aid az he came and 
drew nigh to dhe hous, ho herd 
music and daansing. 

26. And be cauled one ov dhe 
servants, and aasked what dheze 
thmgs ment. 

27. And he said nnto him, 
l)hy brudber iz cum; and dhy 
&adher bath killed dhe fatted 
caalf, because he hath receeved 
bim safe and sound. 

28. And he waz anggry, and 
wuld not go in : dherefore came 
bis £Euidher out, and entreated 
bim. 

29. And he aanst^ering said to 
bis faadher, Lo, dheze menny 
years doo I serv dhee, neidher 
tnmsgressed I at enny time dhy 
commandment : and yet dhow 
newer gavest me a kid, dhat I 
might make merry widh my 
frends: 

30. But az soon az dhis dhy 
son waz cum, which hath de- 
voured dhy liwing widh harlots, 
dbow hast killed for him dhe 
fatted caalf. 

31. And he said unto him, 
Son, dhow art ewer widh me, 
and aul dhat I hay iz dhine. 

32. It waz meet dhat we shuld 
make merry, and be glad : for 
dhis dhy brudher waz ded, and 
iz alive again; and waz lost, and 
iz found. 



E. Jones. 

22. But the father said to biz 
servants. Bring forM the best 
roeb, and p6t it on him; and pAt 
a ring on hiz hand, and shooz on 
hiz feet: 

23. And bring hither the fated 
c&f^ and cil it; and let us eet and 
be mery : 

24. For this my sun woz ded, 
and iz aliev again ; he woz lost, 
and iz found. And thay began 
to be mery. 

25. Now hiz elder sun woz in 
the feeld; and az he caim and 
drue ny to the hous he herd 
muezic and danBing. 

26. And he cauld won ov the 
servants, and askt whot theez 
thmgz ment. 

27. And he said unto him, 
Thy bruther iz cum; and thy 
father ha^A cild the fated caf, 
becauz he ha^A reseevd him saif 
and sound. 

28. And he woz angry, and 
w6d not go in ; thairfor caim hiz 
father out and intreeted him. 

29. And he ansering said to 
hiz father, Lo theez meny yeerz 
doo I serv thee, neether trans- 
grest I at eny tiem thy comand- 
mcnt ; and yet thou never gaivest 
me a cid, that I miet maic mery 
with my frendz : 

30. But az soon az this thy 
sun woz cum, which hdih de- 
vourd thy living with harlots, 
thou hast cild for him the fated 
caf. 

31. And he said unto him. 
Sun, thou art ever with me, 
and aul that I hav iz thien. 

32. It waz meet that we shud 
maic mery, and be glad : for this 
thy bruther woz ded, and iz 
aHev again: and woz lost, and 
iz found. 
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The reader will, I trust, excuse me for preserving in this book a 
record of those early phonetic attempts to which the book itself is 
due. Mr. Isaac Pitman of Bath, the inventor of Phonography, or 
a peculiar kind of English shorthand founded upon phonetic spell- 
ing, in his Fhonotyptc Journal, for January, 1843, started the notion 
of Phonotypy or Phonetic Printing for general English use. In the 
course of that year my attention was drawn to lus attempt, and I 
entered into a correspondence with him, which resulted in the con- 
coction of various schemes of phonetic printing, for which types 
were cast, so that they could be actually used, and specimens were 
printed in the PJumotypic Journal^ beginning with January, 1844, 
till by December, 1846, we considered that a practical alphabet 
had been reached.^ It was in this Journal that I commenced my 
phonetic studies,' and for one year, 1848, I conducted it myself, 



1 See 8apr& p. 607. 

* The foLIowmg list of the principal 
phonetic essays which I published in 
this Journal will shew the slow and 
painful process hy which 1 acquired 
the knowledge of speech-sounds neces- 
sary for the compilation of the present 
work. They form but a small part of 
the whole work, or even of my whole 
writings on this subject, and the titles 
are merely preserrea as indicationB of 
incunabula. 

1844. 

On the letter R, pp. 6-12. 

On Syllabication and the Indistinct 
Vowel, pp. 33-43. 

Ambiguities of Language, pp. 71-73. 

Unstaole Combinations, pp. 74-76. 

What an Alphabet should be (a trans- 
lated account of Yolney's LAlfahei 
Buropien appliqud aux Lanpues Asia^ 
liquet, with explanations^, pp. 106-114. 

Phonetic Literature (an account of 
the principal grammars, dictionaries, 
and miscellaneous treatises containing 
more or less extensive essays on 
phonetics and English alphabets ; it is 
very incomplete), pp. 133-144, 322- 
829. 

Phonotypic Suggestions, pp. 201-204. 

A Key to Phonotypy or printing by 
sound, pp. 265-279. 

The Alphabet of Nature, part I. 
Analysis of Spoken Sounds, pp. 1-128, 
forming a supplement from June to 
Decern oer, 1844. 

1845. 

The Alphabet of Nature, part II. 
Synthesis of Spoken Sounds, pp. 129- 
157 ; part III. Phonetical Alpnabets, 
pp. 158-194, forming a supplement 
from March to June, 1845. 

On the Vowel Notation, pp. 10-19. 



On the Natural Vowel, a paper by 
Mr. Danby P. Fry, (whose preseot 
views on orthography haye just been 
illustrated,) print^ phonetically, pp. 
59-62, with remarks by A. J. Ellis, 
pp. 62-66. 

1846 (all printed phonotypically). 

Remarks on the New English Phono* 
typio Alphabet, pp. 4-12. 

On Phonetic Spelling pp. 124-128. 

Practical Form of Phonotypy, pp. 
171-174. 

The Contrast, Phonotypy v, Hetero- 



typy, pp. 197-206. 
Far, For, 



Fur, pp. 305-308. 

1847. 

In May, this year, a vote of those 
interested in phonotypy was taken on 
the Alphabet, and results are given in 
an appendix, between pp. 148 and 149. 

The Principles of English Phonetic 
Spelling considered, pp. 181-207, 277- 
280, including errata. 

1848 (Phonetic Journal). 

Origin and Use of the Phonetic 
Alphabet, pp. 4-31. 

Tarn o* Shanter, printed in phono- 
typy, from the writine of Mr. Laing, 
of Kilmarnock, with glossary, pp. 145- 
152, frith remarks on Scotch iPronuB- 
ciation by Prof. Gregory, Carstain 
Douglas, Laing and myself, p. 198, 
227-229, 276-282, being the fifst 
attempt at a stricter phonetic repre- 
sentation of dialectal pronunciation. 

On Rhyme, pp. 340-345. 

On 1st September, 1848, 1 published 
my *' Essentials of Phoneucs. In liea 
of a Second Edition of tiie Al^hM 
of Nature** It was printed entirely 
in the 1846 Alphabet. 
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under the changed name of the Phonetic Journal. In 1 849 I aban- 
doned it for the weekly phonetic newspaper called the Phonetic 
NewB^ and at the close of that year my health gave way altogether, 
BO that for some years I was unable to prosecute any studies, and 

eonetic investigations were peculiarly trying to me. Mr. Pitman, 
wever, reyiyed the Journal, a&d, in various fonns, has continued 
its publication to the present day. He became dissatisfied with the 
£»ms of type to which we had agreed in 1846, and, notwithstanding 
A lai^ge amount of literature printed in them, he continued to make 
alterations, with the view of amending. Even in 1873 theoretical 
oansiderations lead me to suppose that his alphabet may be further 
changed, although Mr. Pitman himfielf expresses much faith in 
the stability of his present results. 

The following is a comparative view of palacotype, glossic, the 
1846 and 1873 alphabets, in the order used for 1846, with the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, shewing iu parallel columns the 1846 
and 1873 forms of phonotypy. Mr. Isaac Pitman has kindly lent 
me the types for this purpose. One letter only, that for (dh), which 
appears in the alphabetic key in its 1846 form, has been printed in 
the 1873 form in the specimen, on account of want of the old form 
in stock ; as will be seen by the key, however, the difference is 
very minute. The spelling in the 1846 alphabet precisely follows 
the phonetic orthography of the second edition of the New Testa- 
ment which I printed and published in 1849, and exhibits the 
phonetic compromises which I made at that date. The column 
dated 1873 follows Mr. I. Pitman's present system of spelling, and 
has been furnished by himself. 

Kby to Pitman's and Ellis's Phonotypy, 1846 and 1873. 
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Paeablb of the PBODieAL Son, Luee iv. 1 1-32. 



Alex. J. Ellis, 1849. 

11 And he sed^ H serten man 
had ttti suns : 

12 And de ynijger or dem sed 
tm hiz fqder, Fqder, ffir me de 
perfun of f^dz dat feiet tm me. 
And he dLTj[ded nntm dem hiz liyin. 

13 And not meni daz c^ter, de 
yng^er son ^aderd el tmg^er, and 
tuc hiz jomi intm a fqr cnntri, and 
dar wasted hiz substans widriotoB 
Img. 

14 And hwen he had spent el, 
dar ar6z a m^ti famin in dot land ; 
and he begdn tm be in wont. 

16 And ne went and jernd him- 
s^f tm a sitiz'n ot ddt cnntri ; and 
he sent him intm hiz feldz tm fed 
sw^n. 

16 And he wHd fan hay fild hiz 
beli wid de hoses dat de sw^n did 
et : and no man gay nntm him. 

17 And hwen he cam tm himself, 
he sed : Hv meni bird servants ot 
mi fqderz hay brea enuf and tm 
spar, and i perij wid hanger ! 

18 * wil orfz and go tm mj fq- 
der, and wil sa nntm him, Fqder, 
i hay sind ag^nst hey*n and bef(5r 
d^, 

19 And am no mor wurdi tm be 
celd &i sun : mac me az wnn oy di 
bird servants. 

90 And he ar6z, and cam tm hiz 
fqder. But hwen he woz yet a 
grat wa ef, hiz fqder se him, and 
had compajun, and ran, omd fel on 
hiz nee, and cist him. 

21 And de son sed nntm him, 
Fqder, [ hav sind ag^nst hev'n, and 
in di sit, and am no mor wurdi tm 
be celd d^ sun. 

22 But de fqder sed tm hiz ser- 
vants, Brin fort de best rob, and 

Eut it on him ; and nut a rii) on 
iz hand, and Jmz on niz fet : 

23 And brii) hider de fated cqf, 
and cil it ; and let us et, and be 
meri: 

24 For dis mi sun woz ded, and 
iz al{v ag^n ; he woz lest, and iz 
fvnd. And da begdn tm be meri. 

26 ^7 hiz elder sun woz in de 
feld : and az he cam and drm n^ 



Isaac Piteak, 1873. 

11 And hi sed, A serten man 
had tth Bisnz : 

12 And de y^ger oy dem sed 
tu hiz ffider. Fader, giv mi de 
pcrrfon ov gudz dat folel tu mi. 
And hi divided Tnitu dem hizlivig. 

13 And not meni dez after, de 
yvgger svn jraderd ol tngeder, and 
tok hiz jvmi inta a far k^mtri, and 
der wested hiz 83b8tans wid r^otva 
livig. 

14 And when hi had spent ol« 
der arorz a m^ti famin in dat land ; 
and hi began ta bi in wont. 

16 And hi went and joind him- 
' self tu a sitizen ov dat k^ntri ; and 
, hi sent him intu hiz fildz tu fid 
sw^n. 

16 And hi wud fen hav fild hiz 
beli wid de hTraks dat de sw^n did 
it : and ner man gev 3nto him. 

17 And when m kem tu himself, 
hi sed, Hon meni bird servants ov 
m[ ffider'z hav bred envf and ta 
sper, and i periJ wid hugger ! 

18 $ wil ar^z and f^9 tu mi fa- 
der, and wil se sniu him. Fader, 
i hay sind agenst heven and beferr 
dj, 

19 And am ner merr wsrdi tn bi 
kold di svn : mek mi az w^n ov di 
bird servants. 

20 And hi arerz, and kem tu hiz 
ffider. Bvt when hi woz yet a 
gret we of, hiz ffider so him, and 
had kompajon, and ran, and fel on 
hiz nek, and kist him. 

21 And de svn sed initu him, 
Ffider, ihav sind agenst heven, and 
in di sit, and am ner mtrr wvrdi tu 
bi kold di S3n. 

22 B^t de ffider sed tu hiz ser- 
vants, Brin ferl de best rorb, and 

Eut it on him ; and put a rig on 
iz hand, and Jmz on hiz fit : 

23 And brig hider de fated kef, 
and kil it ; and let 3S it, and bi 
meri: 

24 For dis mi svn woz ded, and 
iz ally agen ; hi woz lost, and iz 
found. And de began tu bi meri. 

26 Nou hiz elder S3n woz in de 
fild: and az hi kem and drm nj 
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Alex. J. Eixis, 1849. 

to de hss, he herd mq^ic and 
dqnim. 

9S And he cold wun ot de ser- 
Tonts, and q9ct hwot dez tinz ment. 

27 And he sed untui him, 3^ 
Mer iz cum ; and di f qder bat 
aid de fated cqf, becez he hat re- 
ttrd lum saf and s^nd. 

SS And he woz aj[)gri, and wud 
not go in : darf or cam hiz f qder 
^ and intreted him. 

80 And he qnserii) sed tm hiz 
M^f Lo, dez meni yerz dm j botv 
Uy neder tronsgr^st [ at eni tim di 
comcpidment : and yet d^ nerer 
garest me a cid, dat i m^t mac men 
▼id Boi frendz : 

90 Bat Qz emn oz dis di sun woz 
"nn, hwi<5 ^^t dev^d dj liyii) wid 
Muts, dv hast cild for him de 
fated e^. 

31 And he sed nntm him, Sun, 
d? qrt ever wid me, and el dat [ 
MiT iz din. 

32 It woz met dat we Jud mac 
2^ cind be glad : for dis d; 
bnider woz ded, and iz aljv ag^n ; 
oad woz lest, and iz f^nd. 



Isaac PiTKAjr, 1873. 

tu de hous, hi herd mi^zik and 
dansig. 

26 And hi kold wirn or de ser- 
vants, and askt whot diz dii)z ment. 

27 And hi sed ^ntu him, 3| 
brvder iz k^m, and d[ fader hat 
kild de fated kef, bekoz hi hat re- 
sivd him sef and sound. 

28 And hi woz angri, and wud 
not g€r in: derferr kem hiz fsder 
out, and intrited him. 

29 And hi anserii) sed tu hiz 
ffider. Iter, diz meni yirz dm i serr 
di, n^der transgrest i at eni t^m di 
komandment : and yet dou never 
gevest mi a kid, dat j mit mek meri 
wid mi frendz : 

30 But az smn az dis d^ svn woz 
kvm, whig had devourd di livii) wid 
harlots, dou hast kild for him de 
fated kef. 

31 And hi sed ^ntu him, Svn, 
dou art ever wid mi, and ol dat i 
har iz d^n. 

32 It woz mit dat wi Jud mek 
meri, and bi glad : for dis d^ 
brvder woz ded, and iz aliv agen ; 
and woz lost, and iz found. 



Other fancy orthographies, which have not been advocated before 

the Philolog;ical Society, or seriously advanced for use, or phonetic 

spellings requiring new letters, are not given. A revision of our 

orthography is probably imminent, but no principles for altering it 

we yet settied. I have already expressed my convictions (p. 631) ; 

"^t, as shewn by the above specimen of Glossic, I know that the 

phonetic feeling is at present far too small for us to look forward to 

anything Uke a perfect phonetic representation. We are indeed a 

long way off from being able to give one, as already seen by the 

contrast of the pronunciations given by Mr. Bell and myself, and as 

^ful appear still more clearly presently. But more than this, we 

8re still a long way from having any clear notion of how much 

should or could be practically attempted, if we had a sufficient 

phonetic knowledge to start with. And my personal experience 

8*^ to shew that very few people of education in this country have 

^ yet the remotest conception of what is meant by a style of 

filing which shall consistentiy indicate pronunciation. I have 

found many such writers commit the most absurd blunders when 

fhey attempt an orthography of their own, and shew a wonderfiil 

^i^pacity in handling such a simple tool as Glossic. 

Jh, Donders, writing in a language which has recently reformed 
Jts orthography, chiefly in a phonetic direction, whose reformed 
lithography, as we have seen (1114, (^), requires CTuious roles of 
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combination Hioronglily to nnderatand, justly says: ''The know- 
ledge of the n^echamsm and nature of speech-sounds preserves them 
for po^rity, and is the foundation of a phonetic system of writing^y 
which is less adapted fbr ordinary use, but is of priceless value for 
writing down newly heard languages, and indispensable for compara- 
tive philology." (De kennis van 't mechanisme en den aard der 
spraakklanken bewaart ze voor het nageslacht, en is de grondslag 
eener phonetische schrijfwijs, die voor 't gewone gebruik minder 
doelmatig, maar bij het opschrijven van nieuw gehoorde talen van 
onschatbare waarde envoOTTergelijkende taalstudie onontbeerlijk is. 
Concluding words of: De physiologic der Spraakklanken, p. 24). 

Carefitl Tb4N8cbift8 OP AoTUAL Pbokuvoiatioii bt Haldbmax, Elus, 

SwBBT, AND Smart. 

The above examples are, however, quite insufficient to shew 
actual differences of usage, as they are -confined to two observers, 
the varieties of spelling used by Mr. Fry and Mr. Jones not being 
sufficient to mark varieties of pronunciation, and the phonotypy of 
1849 and 1873 purposely avoiding the points in question. It 
seemed, therefore, necessary to obtain careftil transcripts of some 
individualities of pronunciation. General usage is after all only an 
abstraction from concrete usage, and although in phonetic writing, 
such as we have dealt with in preceding chapters, only rude 
approximations were attempted, it is certainly advisable to ascertain 
to some extent the degrees of difference which such approximations 
imply. There are, however, very few persons who are at all 
capable of undertaking such an analysis of their own or other 
person's habits. 

Frtf, Saldeman, 

Mr. 8. 8. Haldeman, of Columbia, Professor of Comparative 
Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, to whom I have been 
so much indebted for Pennsylvania German (supr^ p. 656) and 
other notes, wrote an essay on phonetics, which obtiuned a prize 
offered by Sir "Walter Trevelyan,' and is one of the most important 
works we possess upon the subject which it treats. On p. 127 
Prof. Haldeman gives a transcript of a passage first published by 
myself in a phonetic form,' in an extension of the Pitman and Ellis 



* Analytic Ortbompby; an Inyesti- 
gation of the Sounds of the Voice, and 
th&x Alphabetic Notation ; including 
the Mecbauism of Speech and iti 
bearing upon Etymolo^, (4to. pp. 
148. Philadelphia, Lippincott & Co. ; 
London, Triibner & Co., 1860.) 

* EssentialB of Phonetics, p. 104. 
It ii a translation of a |K>rtion of the 
preface to the first edition of Pott's 
jBtymolog%$ehe For$ehungm (p. viii). 
The following is the original, with the 
addition of two sentences, which are 
not giren in the examples :— 



*'Die schriftliche und dmckliche 
Lautbezeichnung einer Sprache mit, 
nach Art und Zahl nnxnlaoelichen 
Charakteren, die man daher combiniren 
oder modificiren muss, am nor mit 
einiger Genaui^keit and Beqaemlich- 
keit das Phonetische derselben graph- 
isch darzusteUen, ist von ieher fiir 
Yolker sowohl als IndiTiauen, die 
Sprachforscher nicht aosgeschlossen, 
erne der nothwendigsten and schwier- 
igsten Aufgaben gewesen, die desshalb 
auch in den weni^^n Fallen gliicklich 
gelost ist Mogen wir darans lemen, 
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alphabet just illustTatrd. But as he has not f(;llowecl tlie proniinciii- 
tion there given, it must he considered an independent and extremely 
minute account of* his own pronunciation. He has himscll' kindly 
rerised the proof of its present transcription into palaeotype. He 
MJB, in several passages of his chap, xvi., here for convenience 
thrown together: "Orthoepists blind themselves to the genius and 
teoidencica of the language, and represent a jargon which no one 
lues but the child learning to read from divided syllables, who 
tarns ' li-on ' into lie on ; or the German, who fancies that the first 
syllable of ' phantom ' occurs in ' elephant,' becauac they resemble in 
German and French (p. 122). . . Every English woixl of three or more 
syllables requires the vowel (o, y, t),* or a syllable without a vowel, 
when the structure of the word does not interfere with it, as 
fraduatgy aelf-samenesa, portmanteau^ and the dii&culty is to decide 
npon the proper vowel, as in candidate, agitate, ebvate, expe- 
dite, avfliue, malediction, — for vernacular pnictice cannot be 
oontrolled by tlie consideration that the original was an adverb 
rather than an adjective, unless it can be shown tliat the adverbial 
form has been prcac^rvcKl in speech, and we think it is not. "With 
the spelling we have nothing to do (p. 123). . . . We do not recom- 
mend our own pronunciation, — ^forms like tra-vlr, difms, instnsz, 
gcnrl, tcmpms, dicshnry,' being too condensed — too Attic, for 

modified, if we would give a graphical 
Bymbolisatioii of the phonetic elements 
with only some degree of exactness and 
convenience, has been, from all time, 
for nations as well as individuals, lin- 
f^uistical students not excepted, one of 
the most necessary, and one of the most 
diiKcult of problems, and has conse- 
quently scarcely evi»r been happily solved. 
Let this teach us that the invention of 
writing, the greatest and most impor- 
tant invention which tlie human mind 
has ever made, and which, as it indeed 
almost excee<ls its strength, has been 
often and not unjustly attributed to the 
gods, like the organism of a state, at 
once simple and complex, is not the 
work of individuals, but of centuries, 
perhai>s of thousands of years. From 
the pictorial rcjiresentation, as an 
entirety, which is almost the object 
itself, — from the mere memorial sign, 
thruugh the word and the syllabic, up 
to the letter, — wh<it a continually iincr 
analysis ! The Thoth of modem times, 
the Cherokee Ste'kwah-yah^ or to give 
him his Knglish name George Guett^ 
can best tell us what it is to invent an 
alphabet and adapt it to a lanc^uage." 

' For many of his (o, y) I find I 
rather say (v). 

' From a MS. insertion by the 
author. 



die Erfindung der Schrift, die 
growtc und wichtigste, welchc je der 
Benschliche Geist gemacht hat, und die, 
■cine Krafto in der That fast iibcrstei- 
cend, nicht mit Unreeht von ihm hiiutig 
den Gottem bingelegt wird, eben so gut 
als der eomplicirt-einfache Or^runisuius 
eines S t a a t e s, nicht das AVerk Ein- 
felner, sondcm von Jahrhunderten, 
Tiellcicht Jahrtausenden sei. Von der 
Abbildung als cinem Ganzcn, welches 
der Gegcnstand fast noch selber ist, von 
dem blosricn Erinnerungszeiehen, durch 
dnt Wort, die Sylbe bis zum — liuch- 
■taben, was fiir eine immer mehr in's 
Feine gehende Analyse ! Der Thauth 
der neuercn Zeit, der Tschirokese Sih' 

Sitm-Ja oder mit en^^lischcm Namen 
eorgc Guess wird uus am best^n 
neen konnen, was ein Alphabet 
erfinden nnd einer Sprache aupassen 
beisst." 

And, as some readers may be slightly 
pnzzled with the following elaborate 
phonetic rfpresentations, it may be con- 
Tenient to annex the English translation 
followed in the examples, tof^ether with 
the two additional sentences : 

** The written and printed represen- 
tation of the sounds of lanj^uagc, by 
means of characters, which are insuffi- 
cient, both in kind and number, and 
which must, therefore, be combined, or 
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ordinary nse, besides being more influenced by the spelling thai 
the genius of the language allows. In looking through the Phonetk 
periodicals, whilst preparing this essay, we find that we have beei j 
ignorant of the name of many public characters. To us there wai 
a fictitious Oldnrickrd within two weeks, and whilst we know that ; 
our two Mends * Mackay ' are respectively (Mokw) and (Mskoi*), 
we do not know the name of the poet Charles Mackay, though we 
have heard him named (MsB'ki). We mispronounc^ the propei 
names Tyrwhit, Napier, Herefoid, Bowring (a gentleman we have 
mpre recently met), Keightley (which we had classed with' 
Weightman), Howick, Moore, Mavor, Latham, Youatt, Lowth, 
Houghton (Hoton, which we classed with Hough or Huf ), ' Aurora ^ 
Xjeigh,' leg? lay ? lee ? lie ? Once when in BcNston, Massachusetts, 
with a fellow-traveller, we wished to see a public building of which 
we had read, named Faneuil Hall, and after discussing what we 
should ask for, we wisely concluded that the natives would not under- 
stand us, or would laugh at our pronunciation — so we neither saw 
the building nor learnt its name ^ (p. 123, note). . . Some prefer the 
pronunciation of men of letters, but in the present state of phonetic 
and prosodic knowledge, as exhibited in the great majority of the 
grammars, men of letters constitute the ignorant class, with the 
perversions of French analogies added to their ignorance; and if 
the vulgar corrupt (develop ?) words, they are at least true to the 
vernacular laws. But in comparing a lettered with an illiterate pro- 
nunciation, the two must be of the same locality and dialect, church 
cannot be judged from kirk; and the words must be vernacular, as 
one, two, three; body, head, arm, eye ; — ^land, field, water, fire, house, 
rain, star, sun, moon (p. 124). . . The three different vowels of ww^, 
up, eely were once given to us by three lettered Cherokees as occur- 
ring in the second syllable (of four) of their word for eight We 
considered it likely that the up was correct, although a ' syllabic ' 
writer might have considered it as certainly wrong ; but when we 
asked an unlettered native, he used no vowel whatever in this place, 
and we deemed him correct, and the others perverted by their 
syllabic alphabet, which forces them to write fictitiously, and then 
to speak as they* write, instead of doing the reverse. The word was 
(*g8lhh*gw<w*gr ) in three syllables, and having Welch U, Similarly, 
if one orthoepist would model seven on the Gothic sibM^i, another on 
the Anglish ' syfon, and a third on the old j&nglish sevm, or Belgian 
(s^'ven) with (e) of end, we would stUl prefer saying ««;n=(sevn) 
with the /nglish " (p. 124). 



' I am told it is called (fan-l haaI). 
With regard to the preceaing names, 
as Mackay is certainlj pronounced 
(MBkae'r, Mvka't*, Mak<ir)f as well as 
in the three ways mentioned, I cannot 
assign the poet* s name, but I have also 
heard it called (Mae-kt). Clanricard, I 
g^erally hear called (Klffinn:rt*kBd), of 
coarse, aii Anglicism. (Ttrit, Nf^'jiii) 
or (N«» pt;Br;^not (N^piLi*)} w it is rerj 



commonly mispronoimced, (Heri£[d, 
Ba'n'Tfq. Hewik, lAuu\ M*rT«, 
Lerthmm), so called by Dr. Lathamt 
but his family call themselres (I>r- 
dhtnn), (Ye'wBt, Lo*«dh, HaVtn, 
^roo'TB Lii), are, so far as I know, the 
sounds of these names. Lord Hous- 
ton's family name Milne* is called 
(Mtlz). 
> Ags, seofiin, seofen, siofun, syfoo. 
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The following are the elementary English sounds acknowledged 
irj Prof. Haldeman as numbered and symbolised by him (see his 
tabled on his p. 125), with the palaeotypic equivalents here adopted. 
The length of the yowels is not here indicated, and will be described 
iMieafler. The symbols being troublesome to reproduce they will 
he referred to by the numbers, with the addition of v, c, 1, for the 
of Yowels, Consonants, and Laryngals respectively. 



Vowels. 



1. ft arm 

2. t MD 

3. X odd 

4. t tb^ 
6. € «bb 

6. e thnr 

7. 9 bnffft 

8. \ ptty 

9. 1 iield 



1. f MW 

% f WtLj (W) 

S. f wiej (wh) 
4i m (m) 

Aif Am (mh) 
Jk . (b) 

5? i 



10. A. aisle 

11. a awe 
ir. (9 pond, rod) 

12. n odd 

13. o owe 
13'. o whole 

14. u pool 
— (. . crew) 
16. u pull 



« 



( 

s 

(-) 



:! 



10. 1 


0) 


11. n 


(n) 


12. d 

13. a 

14. t 
16. -I 


t) 
(th) 



Consonants. 
16. r (lf), 17. T W, 18. r W 



19. a (z) 

20. B (s) 
La&tnoals. — 31. b Aay (nb) ? 



21. ) W 

22. f (Jiii) 

23. J (zb) 

24. t (Bh) 



25. j 

26. J (j) 

27. / (Jb) 

28. r (q) 

29. o (g) 

30. c (k) 



It is always extremely difficult to identify phonetic symbols 
lielonging to different systems, on account of individualities of 

KLiinciation. Even when vivd voce comparison is possible, the 
tification is not always complete. Some of the above are 
neried, and to some no symbols are added. 1 shall therefore sab- 
J0iii*Frof. Haldeman's descriptions of his symbols : 



It. in arm. ** Tbe most cbaracter- 

of the Towels is tbat in arm, art, 

r, eommonly called Italian A'* 

6(1 170). Tbis must be (a), and not 
«r (a). 

St. in «m. *' Manj languages want 
Wi vowely wbicb is so common in 
liglish as to be regarded as the cba- 
BWteristic of tbe towcIb. It has not 
jned to Greek, Italian, Spanish, 
German, but it occurs in dialectic 
.... It is close (b) in ifp, 
irfHA, and open (b) in w^rnty word, 
■nk The effect of wwrth is that of a 
Aort sjllable, each element being short, 
{fte r close ;) whilst trorm is lone^on 
iBSOOBt of the open and longer r. The 
twel ifD is nasal in tbe French un ; 
Iwt M . Pantol6on (in Comstock's Phon. 
Ifi^.) makes this a nasal #ti in /m. 



and Lepsius refers it to German tf. In 
tbe wnter's French pronunciation, up 
is placed in mS. quS, qu£relle, etc, 
according to the riew of most French 
^mmarians." TArts. 374-5.) It is 
impossible to say irom this whether tbe 
2y. is (0, H, «. (E, go, ah), and it may 
be one at one time and one at another. 
Tbe open and close 2v. apparently point 
to (a, a), and the dialectic German is 
(0) or (9). Hence I have queried mv 
TOdacoJypic transcription (9), although 
Frof. Haldeman, in returning tbe proof 
of the table, doubted the necessity of 
tbe query. 

3v. in add. *» With very little affinity 
to A, this sound usurps its character in 
some alphabets. It is more nearly 
allied to ebb, but not enough to have a 
letter on the same basis, like tbat of 

76 
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LeprioB. The people of BaUi, England, 
are said to pronoiinoe the name of the 
town lone, and it ia strictly long and 
short in Welsh, as in b&eh a hook^ iaeh 
little. It seems to be lengthened in the 
following words, bnt as the author 
speaks this dialect — heard in Philadel- 
ppia, and used by Walker, who pnts 
nis 0* of fat in grass, grasp, branch, 
grant, pass, fast the proper sound being 
probably French ft, as in pftss, etc — ^the 
obserration must be accepted with 
caution: pfin plUiic, b&nd iMUiish, fieui 
ftncy, mfin tftn, c&n m. cftn r., brfin r&n, 
A'nn in A^nna, 8fim s&mple, d&m h&m, 
drftm r&m, l&mb Ulmp, oftd pftd, elfid 
IH bag i3kf b^g, cig wftg k«g, drftg 
drSgon, mfidder adj\ m&dder m., m&'fim 
m&mmon, bfi& b&dger, gSM gfiz g&sh &B, 
Ifiss Uish, brdad brfid, dSad D^dham, 
bSd sp^ It occurs in proyindal 
German, as in bx'nc (with tne rowels 
of b&rrler) for bery bcro, a hilL A 
native of Oerstungen^CKrBtttren, in 
Saxe Weimer, pronounced the first 

Srlltble of this name with x in arrow, 
ompare thatch deck, catch ketch, hare 
her, scalp scelp ; German and English 
fett /a/, krebs erabf test fast adj., Gr. 
Tp^« I run, track. It nas a long and 
opcoL German provincial (Suabian) form, 
being used for long open a (6), as in 
bx'r for bar a bear. This b^irs the 
same relation to add that French 6 in 
mdme bears to « in memory. This 
Towel is nasalised and short in the 
French Jht end, pain bread. But some 
consider this a nasal of fbb, either 
because such a sound is used (the Polish 
e«P), or because the French (being 
without the pure odd) refer their nasu 
tM to the nearest pure sound known to 
them." (Arts. 878-382.) This must 
be (fd). The American lengthenings 
are mteresting. There is an American 
Hymn-book, put together by two 
compilers, each haying the Christian 
name SamueL It was familiarly known 
as **the book of Samt,*' The pun on 
poalma is not felt by an Englishman, 
the lengthening of Sam explams it 
completely. 

4t. in there. "The rowel of ebb, 
with a more open aperture, is long and 
accented in the Itahan m^c^ tempftt& 
oYSlo, and short in the rerb e it, 
lb-bi£t-to. It is the French 6 in 
n^dme, t^ fendtre, maitre, haie, Aix, 
air, Taisseau. The same sound seems 
to occur shorter in trompette, which is 
not the Towel of petty, ... It is the 



German a long in mlhre mare, mihr- 
chen, fehlen, kehle, wahre, bnt wthre 
has E long. The theoretic short sound 
falls into 6t., as in st&lle'fta^ com- 
monly pronounoed like stelle ttatim** 
(Arta. 888-9.) There seems no doubt 
that this is (b), bnt it is singular that 
Prof. Haldeman has (a, e), and ICr. 
Bell (e, b) in there ebb, sad I pro- 
nounoe (e) in both. It is erioeot 
therefore that the distinction is not 
recognised as part of the language. 

6t. in ebb, •* The secondary yowels 
ft ebb, were not allowed to iJatin, be- 
cause there is no evideiioe that the? 
were Latin sounds ; and although ebb 
occurs in Spanish, as in el the, estS 
this one, it is not so frequent as sn 
I Bfigliahmftn might BUppose. Ereu this 
is not admitted in Cubl*s 'Nuero 
Sistema' (of English for Spaniardi), 
published by I. Pitman, Bath, 1861, 
where the Towels ill, ell, am, up, 0^ 
are not proTided wi^ Spsjush key- 
words; but he aaaigns the whole of 
them to Catalonian.'^ (Art 386.) As I 
had an opportunity of oouTening with 
Sefior Cubl y Soler, who spoke Englith 
irith a good accent, I know that he did 
not admit any ahort Towels in Cutil- 
Han, and hence he excluded aU these, 
and took the Spanish e, which is I 
belicTe always (e), to be {ee). The 
Castillians pronounce their Towels, I 
belicTe, of medial length, like the 
Scotch, and neither so short nor so 
long as the English. The Latin E I 
also belicTe to haTo been (e), ssd 
not (e), "The Towel 6t. occurs ia 
Italian t^mpo t^rra M&cdrld." (Art 
886.]i Yalentini makes the e aperto 
e=(B) in tempo terra, and, of couise, 
it is ehiuso = (e) in the unaccented 
first syllable of Mercuric. "In the 
German r^hnung a reckoning, pels peU 
fur, schmeltzen to emelt, rector rttier. 
(ibid,) Frenchmen state that 6t. oecoit 
in eUe, quel, r^le." (Art 387.) In 
none of these can (b, e) be safely sepa- 
rated. I belieTe Prof. Haldeman meaas 
4t. to be (BB), and 6t. to be (ej, the 
former always long, the latter alwws 
short I always used to confuse the 
open French and Italian (b) with my 
(e), and I may haTO consequentlTini*- 
led many others. But the only acknow- 
ledged distinctions in language seem to 
be close e, open e, the first (e, e>), the 
second (e,, b), while (e) really hoT«r» 
between the two, and hence where only 
one e is acknowledged, (e) is the safer 
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wnd to me, as {e, e^) would then be 
bend ■• bad (i), and {e^ b) as bad (e). 

6t. in thi^. <*The English ay 
in pay, paid, day, meigh, ale, rage, is 
ihoit in weight, nate, acre, A mos, 
A*l>noi, ape, plagne, spade. The Oer- 
nan w§h wo, rSh roe, j§, planSt, mSer, 
Bihr {more, but mdhr tidings has 4t.), 
M, Shre, jSd^h. The Italian <e 
eidoiio' has this qoality, as in mM^ 
ott6br^ (with 'o chiuso' [Valentini 
tfrees in this]), but it is nearljr always 
ihort. Most authors assign tms sound 
to Prench ^ called * 6 ferm^' but Dr. 
Litham assign this ^a closer aperture, 
for he says, ' This is a sound allied to, 
but different from, the a in /ato, and 
the «« in feet. It is intermediate to the 
two.' DankoTsky says the Hun^^arian 
*^ est meditts sonus inter e et i,' but 
his 'e'.ii unoertain. Olirier (Les Sons 
de la Parole, 1844) makes 6 identic 
with I in theposition of the mouth." 
(Art 891.) This must be (e). The 
recognition of the short sound in Eng- 
lish is curious, as also the absence of 
At recognition of (m*j). The middle 
Germans use {ee) long, and (e) or (b) 
abort, regidarly. The Italian « ^Amim 
sounds to me (e), but may be (e^); it is 
eenerally the oescendant of Latin I. 
The distinction between fate and ^ in 
Dr. Lathun ii possibly due to his 
sapng {(ee*\t), not (£9vt), and to the ^ 
being short. Mr. Kov&cs pronounced 
Hungarian ^ as {ee), and « as (se) in 
accented syllables. Olivier probably 
confused ^ with (t), thie short Ei^lisn 
sound which has replaced (e), 

7t. in bufet, and in -ment, "enee, 
''There ii an obscure rowel in English, 
baring more aperture than that of iU 
and 1ms than that of aU, It is used to 
saarate consonants by such an amount 
of TOdditY as may be secured without 
setting the organs for a particular 
▼owel. It is most readily determined 
between surds, and it is often con- 
founded and perhaps interchanged with 
the Towel of up. It occurs in the 
natural pronunciation of the last sylla- 
ble of worded, blended, splendid, sordid, 
livid, ballad, salad, surfeit, buffet, op- 
posea, doses, roses, losses, misses, poorer, 
norror, Christian, onion, and the suf- 
fixes -ment, -ant, -ance, -ent, -ense. 
Perhaps this Yowel should be indicated 
by the least mark for the phase of least 
dtttinctness— « dot beneath the letter 
of some recognized vowel of about in 
the nme aperture. It is so evanescent 



that it is constantly replaced by a con- 
sonant vocality without attracting at- 
tention, as in saying hors'z, horsz, 
horszs, or (using a faint smooth r> 
hors^k. . » With Bapp we assign this 
vowel to Carman, as in welchos, vor- 
Uercn, v^rl&ssm (or even frl6sn)." (Arte. 
892 to 392«.) This mark therefore 
represento sounds here distinguished as 
(y, B, 'h), and on the whole (y), as used 
by Mr. Bell, seems to answer most 
nearly to it, see especially (1169, h) : 
I have, however, queried the sign, on 
which Prof. Haldeman observes, that 
the query **is hardly necessary. The 
doubto are due to the fact that while 
two varieties are admitted we might 
not always ajgree in locating them.*' 

8v. in pit^. *^ It is ue German 

vowel of kYnn ehin, hltiYe, btUtg, will, 

. btld; and the initial of the Belgian 

diphthongiMMr (and perhaps in some 

cases the Welsh uw) This vowel 

is commonly confounded with I, but it 
has a more open iaw aperture, while 
each may be lengtnened or shortened." 
(Arte. 396, 898.) This is no doubt (t), 
which is heard in the north of Germany, 
but not throughout Mr. Barnes, 
author of the Dorset Grammar, dis- 
tinguishes the two vowels in pity thus 
(pt'ti^, but others prefer fpi*^), hence 
the identification reifers only to the first 
vowel. 

9v. in JUld. « The universal I is 
long in Italian id (Lat. boo, J), and 
short in fglYcttlir^, with true o. In 
English it is long in machine, marine, 
fiend, fee, tea, mo, grieve, eel. It is 
short in Soual, ^uce, deceit, heat, beet, 
reef, grie^ teeth. German examples 
are vieh, wieder agamtt, wider ogam, 
wle viel how much, vlelleicht perhapt. 
It is medial in knie knee, Prench ex- 
amples are surprise, vIve, He, style, tl, 
vlf, phfstque, Imlter, lYqulde, vistte, 
politique, which must not be pro- 
nounced like the English phytic, etc., 
with the vowel of pit. The following 
are perhaps medial: — ^prodige, cidre, 
ligue, vite, empire." (Art 399.) This 
is certainly (i). The short value in 
accented syllables is noteworthy. In 
'*b^eve, rSeret, descent, which cannot 
differ from dispose,*' (art 396), Prof. 
Haldeman hears 8v. not 9v., that is 
(0, and not (i). 

lOv. in aitle, Cairo, '< Prench m in 
&me, p&tte. The former is commonly 
received as the vowel of arm^ the latter 
of jNi^. Duponoeau (Am, PhiL Trans., 
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1818, Yd. L p. 258), in 1817, made 
the d^tinction. He tm that French 
• oocnn in the Englisn diphthongs t 
and ou, and ^at the lonnd is between 
ah and awe, being ah pronoonced as 
Ml and broadly as possible, without 
falling into awe. The initial of English 
i (or e in Might) differs in being pro- 
nounced «p and at This is probably 
the proper Towel for grass, pass, alas 
(Fr. h6las)/' (Arts. 400, 401.] The 
Yowel is meant for (a) according to 
Duponceau's description, and that vowel 
if pronounced in French p&te. But 
the Towel in Fr. patte is either {?) or 
(ah), and not (a), at present at least. 
The pronunciations (grans, gros), etc., 
seem to be much broader than any 
used by educated Englishmen, but see 
(1162, <r). Prof. Haldeman uses (a), 
and not {%) or (e), as he suggests aboTe, 
for the nrst element of long t, that is 
(<A). not (a'i, ffi'i), see (108, e). 

llT. in awe, ** This sound lies 
between A and 0, and is common in 

sereral G^erman dialects The 

Germans represent it commonly by a, 
adopting the Swedish mode, where 
however the sound seems to be a kind 
of or (Art. 402.) The sound is, 
therefore (a). The Swedish is (Ao), 
having the tongue as for (a) and the 
lips as for (o), see (1116, a). ««This 
awe is not to be determined by its 
length, but by its quality. It is long 
in ruw, flaw, liw, chw, all, call, thawed, 
Ifind, hawk; medial in loss, cross, 
tossed, frost, lon^, song, strong, or, for, 
lord, order, boraer, war, wamor, com, 
adorn, bom, wam, horn, mom, storm, 
form, warm, normal, cork, wan, swan, 

gaud God n6d 

fiwe or 5rang[e 

fllwned fond astonish 

thawed thought Thoth 

1. long awe p&wned waw 

2. short hwe author w&tor 

3. medial awe pond war 

4. medial <Ni(f rod God 

5. short dtfi pdnder b6dy 

(Arts. 405-407.) It is evident that 
the vowel is either (o, ^o), or (o^). The 
indications of lenj^n do not seem to be 
strictly observed in England. 

13v. in owe^ bone, boat, ** This well- 
known sound is long in mSan, Idan, 
Owe, g5, low, fde, coal, c5ne, bore, roar, 
b<^wl, sdul; and short in Sver, dbev, 
5pen, Opinion, ^nyx, Onerous, OaK, 
Ochiey ri^;ue, Oats, opium; and medial 



dawn, fond, bond, pond, exhaust, false, 
often, soften, gorve, George ; and «Am^ 
in squ^h, wkui ^f. rush, push), 2hit&or 
(cf. dath, pYth), w&td^ witer, slkoffhter, 
quSrt, qu&rter, waSrt, shOrt, nufrtar, 
hdrse (ci. curse), remOrse, f5rmer, 6ften, 
nOrth,mOth,f&ult,f^ter,p&ltry." (Art. 
4034 These Quantities cross mj own 
habits materially. Many of modimi 
length are reckoned long in Engbind, 
and still more of them ehort. See nota- 
tion for medial quantity (1116, te). 
iVy, in pondered, \ '<Thisl2T.differa 
12v. in odd. j from the preced- 

ing llv. in being formed witii lees aper- 
ture." (Art 406.) It is oboerrable 
that according to Mr. Bell (o) is the 
* wide ' of (a^, that is, the aperture at 
the back of tne greatest compression is 
greater. But perhaps Prof, Haldennan 
spoke the vowel with the tongue further 
forward, as (^o), or even irith the tongue 
raised, (o^). ** It is short in nOt, 
ndd, hOd, wh&t, squatter (ct the open 
w&ter), mOrrow, bOrrow, sorrow, h&rror, 
choice, pOnder, thrOng, prOng ; mudial 
in on, yon, John, God, rod, gone, 
aught, thought, bought, caught, naught, 
fought, sauce, loiter, boy, and perhaps 
long in cdy, oiL Some of these medius 
may belong to awe, and some of those 
to this h^d. The accunu^^ of these 
examples is not expected to be admitted 
in detail, because practice between the 
two vowels is not uniform ; yet it is 
probable that no one puts the vowel of 
potter, or the Quantity of fall, in umttr, 
which is neither wawter nor wOtter. 
In the following table, the medial 
examples have been chosen without 
regard to the vowel they contain : 
gniw'r nor KOr*ich 

rawed rod BOdnej 

iwed aught Odd 

l&ws loss lOsenge. 

sqniw yfiwn hfiw 

squiish wSnt hOrse 

swan wan horn 

thought «)ne John 

squSlt hOnest hOnror." 

in going, showj. It does not occor in 
Italian. is long in the German 
tdn, dom, hOf, hoch, lob, tod, tro^, 
mOhn, l5hn, mOor, mond; medial in 
Oder, also, vor, von, wo. ob, oheim; and 
short in wOhin, hOfnung. Ost, Ofen, 
Ober, kOch. lOch, lO-o-lOg." (Arts. 
416,417.) This must be (oo.o). Thers 
is no mention of {po*w). The short ac- 
cented (o) ia not in received English use. 
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ISV. in whole, French 0. "This 
Kmnd teems to the writer to be more 
open than owe^ and closer than aperto, 
ad his impreraion is that tiie long and 
riiort sound hare the same quality. . . . 
The New England or Yankee in whMe, 
edst, is a snort sound with a wider 
apextore of jaw than owe^ but not 
(perfaapa) of lip. It has been casuallj 
iMsrd, Dnt not studied, and we refer it 
to the French in bonne." (Arts. 412, 
415.) Mr. Bell considers the French 
in hflinme to be (oh), and the American 
m stcme to be (oh), the labialised 
forms of (d, ah) respectiTely. But 
Prot Haldeman suggests another solu- 
tion, namelj (oo) or (ao), which is Mr. 
Sweet's analysis of Danish oa, and is, 
in fiict, a passing anticipation of Mr. 
SweefsdisooTeryof the effect of different 
degrees of rounding upon one lingual 
pootion (1116 a'). The sound is 
altogether a proyincialism, and I have 
been accustomed to consider the French 
sound as (o) and the Yankee as (0), 
which I have also heard in Norfolk 
(B0n) s none. 
14t. in /km/. > "These two vowels are 
16t. in pull, I distinct in quality, and 
hsTO the same yariations in quantity. 
They are to each other as awe is to odd^ 
and they require distinct characters.'' 
(Art. 422.) Hence they are marked 
as (u, m), which are exactly as (a, o), 
the second being the wide of the first 
** In passing tlut)ugh the series A, O, 
U, it will be found that U in pod is 
labial in its character, and that this 
kbiality is presenred in shortening fool 
\of}j6lishj whilst /W/, fuUith, hare very 
HtUe aid from the lips.*' (Art. 423.) 
That (v) can be imitated with widely 
open Ups is readily perceived, but it 
can be most easily pronounced with the 
lips in the (u)-pdsition ( 1 1 14, if^* ^^i^ 
lipless (if), or {t^)^ is very useful to the 
singer, as it can be touched at a high 
pitch, whereas true labial (m) cannot 
be sung distinctly at a high pitch. " If 
we compare fool with a word like /w^/, 
rule (avoiding the Belgian diphtnong 
iew), we detect in it (fyoo'l, rule^, 
a closer sound, which when long is 
confused with U, as in fiol, rule, 
meaning by the latter neither ryule 
nor riwl, hut rool, with a narrow 
aperture. This closer u is often 
preceded by y and r , as in due, dew, 
stew, riiin, rQde, where it is rather 
medial than long." (Art. 424.) Prob- 



*ably we should write this (u*), or (^u), 
or even (.u*). It seems to be local and 
individual, not received. This sound, 
or what I suppose to be this sound, I 
seem to have heard from Americans, 
and^ in Lancashire, and it anproached 
one' of the pnlato-labial vowels, or (y)- 
series. In fact I felt it as a form of 
(u). "Leaving quantity out of the 
question, we pronounce brew^ etc., with 
16v. [u in pvll], whilst Worcester, 
probably the most judicious of the 
English orthoepists, refers them to the 
key- word move." (Art 691.) This is, 
I think, the more usual pronunciation. 
The u orthography, however, suggests 
palatalisation to the speaker, and hence 
ne makes an apjproach to (uj, wj =1, y^. 
Ic. and 26o. in notr, aisiet are " ooal- 
escents," a term introduced, I believe, 
*hj myself, to classify (j, w), as the form 
under which the vowels (i, u) eoaleeeed 
vrith another vowel. Prof. Haldeman 
uses Ic. and 25c. to form diphthongs, 
and distinguishes them from (j, w^. 
In order to shew that they have this 
meaning, I employ the acute accent on 
the preceding vowel, thus (<fw, dj), 
which are reallv equivalent to my (<fu, 
ai), but have the disadvantage of not 
so accurately distinguishing the second 
element, so that for (dj) the reader has 
a choice among (<A, di, de, dj, c/j), etc. 
Prof. Haldeman says: *'The separation 
of the ooalescents from the vowels, 
being quite modem, their difference is 
seldom recognized in alphabets. This 
is a grave defect.** (Art HZ,) As to 
the nature of the difference, he says : 
'* The labial vowel ooze readily becomes 
the consonant toay, and between them 
there is a shade of sound allied to 
both, but a variety of the latter, and a 
consonant, because it has the power of 
forming a single syllable with a vowel, 

which two vowels cannot do The 

guttural vowel ptque may become the 
ffuttural liquid ycA, as in minton, and 
between the two lies the guttural 
coalescent in aisle, eye, boy. The con- 
sonant relation of the coalescents is 
shown in the combinations hoto ti'ell, 
my years, in which it is difficult to tell 
where Uie coalescent ends. A compari- 
son of the former (or how-ell) with h&- 
well, and the latter (or my-ears) with 
m&-years, will show their affini^. A 
coalescent between vowels is apt to 
form a falcmro, by becoming amore com- 
plete consonant Compare (emp)/oy£i* 
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with lawyer:* (Arte. 163-5.) I think 
I usually say (H9'ti:>->we*ll, H9'ii:^-^*11> 
HoVi el) for how tOiUf haw tUj ffoweU^ 
and (md't^JiTzs, m^i^^Czs) for My 
yeartf my $ar$. Similar mfficnlties 
occur in lying (loVr^-^tiq), and French 
paten^ fattne*^ loyal (p&i-iBA f&i-iais 
l6i'ifil), not (lu&i&l), with a lone (i), 
without force giiding and diphthone- 
ising each waj, which the hyphen tenos 
to make plainer. The English loyal 
is either (b't->^l) or (l»V-'tBl), not, 
I think, (b'i'jvlj, and certainly not 
(Iaa'JbI). Similarly for employer, 
lawyer (empbV^B, Iaa'jv). 

2c. and 26c. in way, yea^ are certainly 
(w, j), but whether or not in addition 
(l^uw, i^ij) cannot be afllrmed. 

8c and 27o. are certainly (wh, jh). 
Unfortunately the sounds are depart- 
ing. See the citation (1112, b'), where 
it appears that Professor Haldeman 
never hears ^wh) in English without 
a foUowine (w) ; and, as appears by 
his example, he does not hear (jh; 
without a following (j). But, trans- 
lating his symbol^ ne says, '<(wh) 
occurs in several Yesperian languages, 
and the whistle which Duponoeau 
attributes to the pena*pe^, Dela- 
ware, laneuage, is this souna {w]i*dee) 
heart, (nd«9) my heart, (wb'd^Hhiim) 
strawberries, with flat ('d). In the Wy- 
andot (wondat), fsalakwh**!*) it bur- 
rows, It occurs before a whispered 
vowel. Compare Penobscot (nekwhdas) 
six, (whta*ii;ak) ear, (whta*iiagollh) 
can." (Art 467.) *»This (whd) shows 
that the (w) put in (whwen) is not by 
defect of ear, which might cause it to 
be inferred beside the vocal (d). The 
fretjuency of the wluspered vowels is 
curious.*' — Prof.H.'sMS. note to proof. 

6c. in Am seems to be (mh), hm = 
(nmh), or perhaps (nmrnh). *'One 
form of Eng. (mh) often accompanies a 
smile with closed lips — an incipient 
laugh reduced to a nasal puff; to the 
other (mh-m) a true (m) is added, when 
it becomes an exdamataon — sometimes 
replaced with (nh-n)." — MS. addition. 

16Cm 1 Tc, 18c. are varieties of (r), but 
it is difficult exactly to identify Uiem. 
*«The Greek and Latin B was trilled, 
as described bv the ancients, and this 
accords with European practice. The 
letter *r' therefore means this sound. 
We hav6 beard trilled r in Albanian, 
Armenian (in part), Arabic, Chaldee, 
EUenic, Illyrian, Wallaohian, Hun- 
garian, Bussian, Catalonian, Turkish 



(in part), Islandic, ffindostanee, Ben- 
galee, Tamil, and other languages in the 
pronunciation of natives." (jl^ 600.) 
Probably (r, n, ^r, ,r, jr, q) are here 
not distinguished, and the forcible form 
(.r) is not separated from that of mode- 
rate streneth. ^' The trilled r is assigned 
to English as an initial, although many 
people with an English vernacular 
cannot pronounce it. Dr. James Bosh 
would have the trill vedooed in English 
to a single tap of the tongue against 
^e palate. Tm^ we indicate by f, with 
a dot above." (Art. 60L) This ftunt 
trill would be our (i^r^ ; but the English. 
I believe, do not striae the palate at all 
when sayinff (r). Mr. Bell, as we have 
seen (1098,6), denies the trill iuEngtish 
altogether, and gives us (rj. ''The 
Spanish (South American) r in prrro 
doy^ as distinguished from the common 
trilled r of j^ro but, seems to be un- 
trilled, and to have the tongue pressed 
flatly, somewhat as in English s, and 
doubled, as in more-reet. It may have 
arisen from an attempt to yotacise r. 
We mark it x (or, if trilled, r) with a 
line below, in case it is distinct from 
the next." (Art 601a,) Now the 
Spanish rr in perro is what the Spanish 
Academy (Ortografia de hi fengua 
CasteUana, 7th ed. Madiid, 1792, p. 
70) calls B/W<^. Prince L. L. Bona- 
parte says that it is found in Basque, 
and calls it an " dveolar r," which seenii 
to be my (t). The common (r) in Basijue 
is generaDy used as a euphomo insertion 
to save hiatus, as in Engu^ latp{r) of the 
• land. Mr. Bristed (Transactions of the 
American Philological Association for 
1871, p. 122-3) talks of "the sppaieat 
ne^ism prevalent in Cuba of substi- 
tuting a vocaliied r for the stronj^lf 
trilled final r, e.g. amaw (or something 
very like it) for amar^' compare Mr. 
Thomas's (ireole French r (1165, s*). 
On the authority of his son, just re- 
turned from Spain, Mr. Bristed 
adds that in Madrid there is '*> 
slurring of medial r," and that **Ae 
Andalusian dialect tends to drop fin» 
letters, even r." Prof. Haldeman mojf 
mean (rj. " Many of my sounds were 
heard ci^ually, and must be accepted as 
open to correction from further obser- 
vation. "—MS. addition. He proceeds ^ 
" Armenian and Turkish have airaooth 
(i.e. an untrilled) tactual r,much like the 
Spanish rr, if not the same, and, with 
tluit, rec^uiring farther investigation and 
comparison. English smooth r in cunyi 
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lere (a-cr), beg^, prey, curt, is fonned 
hj much lew contact tnan the European 
aid Afliatio r requires. It is the true 
bquid of the # contact, and allied to 
tke Towel in up, a character t to be 
fermed proTisionally from italic s." 
(Arts. 602-3.^ ** A consonant subject to 
both a preoeoing and a succeeding in- 
fluence may Tary with the speaker, 
potting the same or a different ^ in 
ofre and ^ey. I was wrong in putting 
frvy among my examples in } 603. It 
diould be excluded. I adopted the 
tin^e-tap r on the authority of Dr. 
Vmh^ and because I hare heard it ; but 
I use neiUier this nor any other trill in 
my Engliah. This is the speech of my 
locality, when it is not influenced by 
contact with German and Irish modes 
of pronunciation, and it seems that Mr. 
Befi rejects the trill.*'— MS. addition. 
This he then identifies with my {j). 
Bat my {j) is only {9^) at most, foUoweid 
permissiyely b^ (rV Prof. Haldeman 
tttaina this (u) in tne second syllable of 
(trep^izent^rsbyn) in the specimen, and 
says it is ** due to the unaccented syl- 
laSle as compared with (p[rtnt^), etc." 
In otiier cases he corrected it in the 
proof to (r^, which I haye giyen as 
Vir) for uniJformity. Perhaps my diffi- 
^ties arise from the Professor's not 
trilling his (r) as I really do, "A 
more open smooth r is found in cur, 
twr, far, more. Mr. Ellis regards fur 
as / with thisopen r, without a vowel 
between. . . . We regard /wr as haying 
the open yowel b (with which the con- 
sonant is allied) thort, the quantity 
being confined to the consonant (fur= 
fs^J"), and the tongue moving from 
the yowel to the consonant position. 
The same open consonant occurs in 
arm, worm, turn, ore; and although, 
for a particular purpoee, we have cited 
crm as long, it contains a short yowel 
(a*'r~m) ana long or medial consonant, 
if we write 'm for urn and f r or fn 
for fujr, we certainly cannot represent 
/or, j^r, in the same manner. More- 
over we may dissyllabise pr-ay on a 
trilled or a close r, and monosyllabise 
it p'ray with the most open. At one 
time the discussion of the English let- 
ters led to a curious result. When the 
diference between the open r of tdrry 
(from tar) and the close one of the verb 
tdrry was ascertained, an identity of 
vowel and of consonant was repre- 
sented, — a greater error than to spell 
more and moor, fairy and ferry alike, 



or prei'd for prett** (Arts. 606-9.) I 
feel obliged, from the identificationi 
made by Prof. Haldeman, to transcribe 
16c. by ([r), 17c by U), and 18c. by (j), 
but I am not at all satisfied with the 
transcription. I think the sound 17c. 
is sometimes rei],sometimes (|,ro^), some- 
times (o^L'oV > ^^ ^^ ^^* ""^y ^ 
(0, B, on) or (1 r^i), or one of the first 
followed by the second. These are 
points of extreme difficulty, partly 
arising frt>m the involuntary interfe- 
rence of orthographical reminiscences 
irith phonetic otMervations. 

Prof. Haldeman made the following 
observations on the proof, after reading 
the above remarks : " There is a ne^o 
perversion of tnore to (moo). I thmk 
you admit too little difference between 
awe and or, like Bloomfield — 

In earliest hours of dsrk and hooded mom. 
Ere yet one rosy cload bespeaks the dawn. 

Still foremost thoa the dashing stream to 



And tempt along the animated horse ; . . . . 

**I do not consider any English r 
open enough to constitute a vowel, but 
I think I have heard a coalescent (V)" 
[the acute belong to the preceding 
element with which it forms a diph- 
thong], <' forming a reversed diphthong, 
in a cualect of Irish, in gd, gidh, or 
geodh a goose. As I recal it, it is a 
monosyllab between the English syl- 
labs gay and gray, the r open and 
untactufld and so near to (a) that the 
result would be g{9)ay were this not a 
dissyllab like elaw-y besides eloy" As 
will be shewn hereafter, or is used in 
American comic books to represent aw 
(aa) just as much as in Enf^lish, and 
likewise r omitted, and er is also used 
for the faintest sound of ('h). 

21c. and 22c. also present difficulties 
in transcription. ** The liquids of the 
palatal contact are a kind of J {yta) 
made at the palatal point, and as Eng. 
w, V, and r, s are permutable, so } 
&Us into } (zh), and its surd aspirate 
into t (sh). Hence the word soldier 
( = sold) r or sold) or) is apt to fall into 
solder, and nature {s=nein)x, nef)}t 
or net)«) into netrr or netrar.'* (Arts. 
618, 619.) From this I consider } to 
represent a form of (j) which is still 
nearer to (i), with therefore the tongue 
slightiy lower than for (j), so that (j|) 
would be its best sign, and'} will then 
be (Jih). According to the same habit 
which obliges Prof. Haldeman to say 
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!whw-, 7I17-) -we necoiittrily haye 
Jihji). Hence liu examples murt 
be transcribed (soldjii^r, soldjiyir, 
nHj|L<, nrtjibj^, nftJi^f). 

The remaining consonants present 
no difficolty. 

11. in hay. " Many deny that A is a 
consonant, because 'it is not made by 
contact or interruption.' Bat wben 
the breath is impelled through an 
aperture which obstructs it, there is 
interruption, and if we rttrj the im- 
pulse we can make English 00 and w 
with the same aperture. . . H, h, is the 
common Enelish and German A, in the 
srllables held, hat, hast, hose. ^ is for 
the eighth Hebrew letter hheth . . . and 
is commonly called an emphatic A and is 
often represented by AA. As heard by 
us, it is an enforced, somewhat elote A, 
with a tendency to scrape along the 
throat, and, consequently, it is not a 
pulmonic aspirate. . . . The Floren^ 
tine aspirate easa, miseri^rdia, ^ Ai^ we 
hare casually heard, and believe it to 
be jif and also the Spanish /, x, before 
a, 0, ii« as in jabon toap = ^*b6n, and 
the geographical name San Juan ( = 
s&n^/an) in English — sxn/Tt>n." (Arts. 



563, 665, 567.) The identificatioa of 
/|i with a), see (1130, b), and the state- 
ment of its relation to h, seem to 
shew that this h is my (nh). The ex- 
amples are tiien meant for (Aabho'n, 
sanAwhan, ssenwhwon), but I tiiink 
that Spanish J differs nt>m (A). Prince 
L. L. fionaparte considers it to be (kh), 
and identifies the Florentine sound with 
a *Tocal' aspirate (1136, e), my (h). 
Prof. Haldeman obaeryes on the use 
of (h) for me, (Hrh) for Smart, and 
(nh) for himself ana Sweet in the com- 
paratiye specimen given below : — ** You 
assign three kinds of initial A to four 
speuers, where I think the ear would 

Sve the same result, except where A is 
opt I pronounce English Aere and 
German hier exactly alike as far as the 
r,. and I suppose you do the same, but 
the smooth En^lisn r gives a dissyUabic 
tendency, which is absent from the 
German form.*' I believe I call tiie 
Eng^lish word (Hit*) and the German 
(nhiir), but may occasionally say (niic, 
Hii'r Hhii*r), wnich are all annidsms. 
I sometimes fall into (nh) in English. 
For Smart's (nih), see No. 66 of his 
scheme below, (1204, b). 



Henry Sweet. 

Mr. Henry Sweet adopts Mr. BeU's Yisible Speech Symbola and 
my palaeotype, and kindly himself wrote out his specimen in 
pdaeotype, so that there are no difficnlties of interpretation. It 
is necessary to observe his higher (e) or (e^), and his (o) with a (u) 
rounding or (Oq), his consonantal termination of (ttj, f^tiw), lu^ 
advanced (0, 0) or (^0, ^0), his forms of (w'j, 00^ ui) as (^y, ^<feu)» ^ 
acceptance of (i) as (ah) in (A'oh, ss'oh, evah), etc., his constant 
use of (', 'h), even rounded, as ('hu?), his analysis of his diphthongs 
for (eV, e'u) as (wj'y, B'y) and (aoac^o), and his lengthened con- 
sonants, as (s3mm, listt). He uses (a, e) where I use (a, e), and 
altogether his pronunciation differs in many minute shades from 
mine, although in ordinary conversation the difference would probably 
be passed by unnoticed, so little accustomed are we to dwell on 
differences which vex the phonologist's- spirit. This little passage 
presents one of the most remarkable analyses of spoken sounds 
which has yet been published. 

In returning me the proof corrected, he wrote : "I am inclined 
to accept your analysis of eh as (t^sh) for my own pronunciation 
also. I think the second element of the (au) diphthong may be 
the simple voice-glide rounded C'hir) instead of the mid-back (0), 
(saoQo'ondz) would therefore be written (saoao'^hwrndz). In the same 
way I feel inclined to substitute the simple voice-glide unrounded 
('*h) for the ('ah) wherever it forms the second element of a diph- 
thong. I leave it to you to make the alterations or not." As Mr. 
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Sweet, on account of leaving England, was nnable to correct a 
nriae of the example, I preferred following the proof as it left his 
own hands, and content myself with noting these minute points. 
Bat it is worth while observing what extremely rough approximations 
to (iy u\ such as ('hj, 'hw), when added to any one of the sounds 
(•«, X a 0, as a A 0, a ah oh oh, oh a> ah oh) and even (0 e ob, s 
• eh), serve to recall diphthongs of the (4i, ^u) classes to the mind 
witk mifficient clearness to be readily intelligible. 

£. JET. Smart. 

Mr. B. H. Smart*s " Walker Eemodellcd .... exhibiting the 
pronimciation of words in unison with more accurate schemes of 
•oonds than any yet furnished, according to principles carefully and 
laboriously investigated, 1836," contains the most minute account 
of Englii^ sounds that I can find in pronouncing dictionaries, 
tlioa^ very far below what is presented in Visible Speech or by 
IMT. Haldeman. It seemed therefore best to contrast his repre- 
■atation of the same passage, by turning out each word in his 
dictionaiyy and transliterating it into palacotype. For this purpose it 
is necessary to identify his symbols as explained in his schemes and 
principles. The numbers of his symbols in the schemes, with the 
examples, are sufficient to identify them, so that their forms need 
not be given. The same numbers also refer to the paragraphs 
in his ' principles,' giving the detailed description, from which I 
am obliged to cite some passages, although the book is so well 
known and readily accessible. Mr. Smart is only responsible for 
what I put between inverted commas. 



** 80HEXB OF THE Vowels." 

** Tk§ Alphabetic Vowels^ by nature 
Umg, thouah liable to be thort or 
ikortmed. 

1. accented ai in |^ate, gatt, pay. 
Thk fcmnd is recognized as («^j), but 
Bade (eeii) b^r Snmrt, see (1108, <f), 
or pefhaps (ee*j). 

2. unaocented as in aerial, retail, 
Mtewoy. "This tapering off into 
STo. 4 cannot be heard in the un- 
aceentod alphabetic a, owing to its 
aborter qnantitj," it is therefore (e) 
short or (e«) of medial length, probably 
the first in aerial, and toe second in 
tlie other words. Bnt I hear (gMw^'j), 
which, howerer, I suppose he takes as 

(geet,i*twe«). But see No. 13. 

3. accented as in m^, m««t ra^ot, is 
eertainlT (ii), bnt whether distinguished 
always from (tt) is uncertain. 

4. imacocntcMl as in drfy, pedtgr^, 
galky. ** The quantity is not always 
eciiially short: in pedigree^ for instance, 
It is not so short in the third syllable as 



in the second. Generally it is as short 
as No. 15, with which it is identical, 
except that No. 15 is essentially short, 
while the unaccented alphabetical No. 4 
is by nature capable of quantity. The 
word indivisibility must m strict theory 
bo said to have one and the same vowel- 
sound in each syllable ; but praetieal 
yiews rendering the distinction neces- 
sary, we consider the vowel in three 
of the svllables [Ist, 8rd, 5th], to be 
essentially short, and the vowel in the 
remaining four to be naturally long, 
although, from situation, quite as short 
as No. 15." Here then short (i, t) are 
conAised. The 'practical views' are 
in fact that No. 15, the 'essentially 
short' (t), is found gliding on to a con- 
sonant, and No. 4, the 'essentially lone' 
(i)f is found at the end of a syllable. 
The distinction is false; in this word 
(f ) occnrs throughout, and (i) would 
give a strangely foreign effect, the 
sound being (t:ndi;vi:z(;bf liytt), al- 
though (e') or (a) might be used in the 
2nd, 4th, 6th and 7th syllables rather 
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tiian(!). But in conseqiienoe of Smart's 
distiiietion, I shall transcribe his No. 4 
by (i) as (tndiTtzibtliti). 

6, accented as in wide, deff^d, defjr. 
''This soond is diphthongal. In the 
SMMith of a well-brod Londoner it be- 
gins with tiie sonnd heard in No. 39, 
but without sonndinff tiie r, and tapers 
off into No. 4." This gives (al) or 
(d'l) ; I take the former. Prince L. L. 
A>naparte thinks that (a>'i) is meant. 
See below No. 19. '*Some allege its 
composition to be No. 23 and ^o. 4," 
that is (&i, &t), **bnt this is northern ; 
while others make it to be No. 25 and 
No. 4," that is (a% a'i), "which is 
still more rustic. The affirmation ay 
is, howcTer, a union of the sounds 26 
and 4, at least as that word is com- 
monly pronounced ; though in the 
House of Commons, in we phrase, 
'the ayes haye it,' it seems to be an 
and^t custom to pronounce the plural 
word as uniting the sounds Nos. 25, 4, 
60 [ s (AA'tz)], or as it might be written 
oy«, rhyming with boy*," 

6. unaccented as in tdea, fortifMS, 
fortify. *' This unaccented sound dif- 
fers from the for^oin^ by the remission 
of accent only." It is often, howeyer, 
extremely short It does not seem to 
occur to orthoepists generally that diph- 
thongs may be very short indeed, and 
yet possess all their properties, with 
the relative lengths of their parts. In 
likewite^ the fint diphthong, although 
accented, is generally much shorter 
than the second ; in idea^ the diphthong 
is often scarcely touched, but is always 
quite sensible. 

7. accented as in no, boot, foe, soul, 
bloto. " In a London^s mouth, it is 
not always quite simple, but is apt 
to contract towards the end, almost as 
00 in too,*' Now Htda seems to imply 
that the yanish to (u) is ttot received ; 
that (po) is intended, and (^0|^u) un- 
intentional. Still as be admits (^e|,i), I 
shall take his No. 7 to be Mo|^u). 

8. unaccented as in obey, folloio. 
**In remitting the accent, and with 
accent its length, No. 8 preserves its 
specific quality, with no liability to the 
mphthongal character to which the 
accented sound is liable." Hence I 
transcribe (o). 

9. accented as in cube, diM, suit. 
''Though for practical purposes reckon- 
ed amone the vowels. No. 9 is, in truth, 
the syllable ydo, composed of the con- 
sonant element 56 and the vowel element 



27." This view gets over all phonelie 
difficulties, and is very rough. I tran- 
scribe (juu). 

10. unaccented as in tourp, agai^ 
"Although a diphthong can scaroelj 
lose in length, without maing its diph- 
thongal character, yet a syllable oom- 
posea of a consonant and a vowel may 
in general be something shortened." 
I transcribe (ju). The passage sliewB 
the va^rne phonetic knowled^ which 
generaSy prevails. 

" Th4 EumtiaOy Short VowOm." 

11. accented as in num, chapman. 
This "differs in quality as well as in 
quantity from both No. 1 or No. 2, and 
rifo. 23,— it is much nearer ^e latter 
tiian the former, — ^indeed so near, that 
in theory they are considered idenUcal; 
but it iM not, practically, so broad as 
Na 23." That is, his No. 11, which 
we must identify with (»), lies between 
(eeti) or (e) and (a), but is theoretic- 
ally identified with the latter. The 
vray in which in dialectal writing (as, a) 
are confused under one sign a, has 
caused me much trouble, and I hare 
found many correspondents apparently 
unable to discover the difference in 
sound. 

12. unaccented as in accept, chap- 
man. This "differs in quality from the 
preceding by verp;ing tovrards the sound 
of No. 19, its distinct utterance beinf 
near to No. 11, its obscure or ooUoquiS 
utterance carrying it entirely into No. 
19. In final syllaoles the more obscure 
sound prevails ; in initial syllables the 
more distinct*' Hence in the former 
I transcribe (9"), in the latter (e*). 
But these indicate helplessness on the 
part of the phonologist. Prince L. L. 
Bonaparte makes the former (o) and 
the latter (a)), see No. 19. 

18. accented as in ]#nt. This '*in 
theory is reckoned the same sound as 
No. 2. That it does not differ from it in 
quality may be perceived by the effeetof a 
cursory pronunciation of climate, uUim- 
at$^ etc., which reduce to elimet^ tUtimit^ 
etc." That is, Smart confoses (r, e), 
iust as he confused (1, i), see No. 4. 
But while the confusion of (e, e) is 
tolerably possible, that of («, b) is 
barely so. Hence I transcribe No. 13 
as (e), and not as (a). 

14. unaccented as in siUnt This "ii 
liable to be sounded as No. 15." I 
transcribe (e), though perhaps (e*) or 
even (y), to ulow of concision with (i). 
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ipgfak be more correct. But Smart 
■aj not haTe intended to recognize any 
Btarmediary between (e) andjO* 

16. aeoented as in ptt. Tub ^in 
(beorr k reckoned tiie same as No. 4, 
ad thai it does not much differ in 
guilty maj be peroeiTed by the word 
esmUrfeii^ in which No. 4 in the hist 
nUahle shortens itself into No. 15." 
'aaa is (t) certainly. 

16. unaccented as in sawott. This 
« differs from the foreffoing by the re- 
mission of accent only, and will hence 
bt also written (i). 

17. accented as in not, common. This 
**in theory ii reckoned the same as 
Bo. 25, and that it does not differ in 
(nality may be pefoeived by obseryine 
mat 9aU, faulty etc, thongh pronooncea 
wi^ No. 26 in slow ntteranoe, are 
liable to be shortened into No. 17." 
That is. Smart confuses (a, o) just as 
be confiised («, e) and (i, i). xet he 
ipeaks of (aa) as a ^ood^ not a 
Im^tketmly utterance of o in eo»t, hrotk, 
etc, and recommends a '* medium be- 
tween the extremes." Hence I tran- 
scribe 17 as (a), 25 as (aa), and this 
*'medinm"as(AA). 

18. unaccented as in pollute, com- 
mand, common. This '* differs in 
qnaii^ from the preceding by verging 
towards the sound No. 19, more or 
less, according as the pronunciation 
is solemn or colloonial. In final syl- 
lables the sound No. 19 under the 
character o ii, in general, so decided, 
that eren in tlie most solemn speakin? 
any other sound would be pedantic. 
These cases he marks especially, as in 
common, and I transcribe (ajl simply. 
**ln initial and other syllaoles, tne 
sound preserres its character with some 
distiactness, as in pollute, pomposity, 
demonstration;" here then I tran- 
scribe (o>), *<yet even in these we find 
a great tendency to the sound No. 19, 
and in the prefix com- the tendency is 
stiU stronger." Whereyer he marks 
this stronger tendency to indistinct- 
I transcribe (e) rather than {9% 



Prince L. L. Bonaparte thinks that («] 
is meant by the in pollute, and (a>) oy 
the in common, see No. 19. 

19. accented as in nut, ctatard. 
''No. 19, No. 39 (without sounding 
tiie r), and No. 24, are all, in theory, 
the same, the last howeyer more or less 
approaching the sound No. 23, accord- 
ing as the speaker is more or less dis- 
tinct. They are all modifications of 



what may be called the natural yowel, 
— that is to say, the yowel which is 
uttered in the easiest opening of the 
mouth." But whether these * modifica- 
tions* are (a, a, e, eh), etc., there is 
nothing to shew. Hence I transcribe 
No. 19 by (9), which, to me, approaches 
most to tne natural yowel, ana No. 24 
by (a*). Prince L. L. Bonaparte, who 
has made a careful study of Smart, 
writes to me: ''Although in your 
transcrintioa of Smart (e) is the only 
one of the four signs (a, 0, e, q>) whicn 
occurs, it seems to me that Smart 
represents (a) by No. 24 a in manna, 
(a) by the nnt No. 12 or a in accept, 
(e) by the first No. 18 or in pol- 
lute, and (a>) by No. 19 u in nut, or 
by the second No. 12 in dupnura, 
and second No. 18 in common. The 
three signs. No. 19, the second No. 12, 
and the first No. 18, see also No. 
20, are synonymous. They represent 
Sniart's 'natural yowel,' which is, as 
he says in No. 19, merely ur without 
sounding the final r. In No. 36 he 
says that er, ir, or^ t«r, yr^ are neces- 
sarily pronounced ur. Hence the words 
«tr, birdy Jirtt, see No. 35, contain 
Smart's natural yowel, 'your (sd), and 
not your (9). In fact, Smart says that 
the first No. 12 is to No. 24 as No. U 
is to No. 23, see Nos. 12 and 24, and 
that No. 24 is a mean between Nos. 
19 and 23, just as the first No. 12 is 
between Nos. 1 1 and 19. He also says 
in No. 18, that the first sound of 
No. 18 lies between No. 17 and No. 
19. Hence the first sound of No. 18 
is («), in the same way as No. 24 is (s), 
and the first No. 12 is (9), and the 
second No. 1 2, second No. 18 and No. 19, 
are (a>), which is his natural yowel" 
This is extremely ingenious, and logi- 
cally worked out, but it depends on 
the hypothesiB that Smart pronounced 
No. 19 with the same yowel that Bell 
used in pronouncing err (so), which is 
different from the yowel Bell used in 
nronouncing urn up (a). And Smart's 
No. 35 leads me to suppose that he 
did not understand the nature of Bell's 
distinction (ao, s), althoujsrh he felt that 
there was some distinction. I doubt 
much indeed whether Smt^ had any 
clear conception of the four different 
sounds (9, a, e, a>), which seem to haye 
been first discriminated by Mr. M. 
Bell, as the result of hir theory of 
lingual distinctions. And hence I feel 
that to write Smart's key- words, No. 
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12 accept obapnum, No. 18 pollute 
commovi. No. 19 nut, No. 24 papa, 
manna, Messiali, as (alue-pt tBnae*p- 
ma>n; pelijnu't konnoDn, na>t, popaa* 
ms'na Mesa>1*a), although poenbly 
correct, is very probably incorrect I 
do not think he laid (na>t), thou^ this 
iff a cockneyism. I do fio< think he 
said (pspaa* mse'na), for unaccented 
(i) 18 yery rare and very ugly. I do 
not think he said (ak8e*pt), though he 
may haTC said (pvliJuu*t). In this 
state of doubt, I baie chosen symbols 
which seem to mark his own uncer- 
tainty, on the principle of (1107, 
d), namely, (fe^kae-pt tshs*pmd>Bn; 
p9*l|^juu't ka'roo'^n, not, po^paa* nuema* 
Jlesa'i'd*), where the double sign in 
hct represents that the sound was felt 
to be intermediate in each case, but to 
have more of that represented by -the 
lam letter, though Smart would allow 
either sound to ho used purely ; but if 
so« he thought that of tne large letter 
preferable. Except as regards nut, 
which maif have oeen Mr. Bell's (s) 
rather than my (a), and may really 
haye been in Mr. Smart's moutn (a>), — 
tiiough I can hardly think the last 
probable, — I haye no reasonable doubt 
as to the propriety of my symbols. I 
tiiought it ri^ht, howeyer, to gtye the 
Prince*s yery ingenious hypothesLs. He 
was at the pains to transcribe the whole 
example according to his theory; but 
the reader can so readily supply the 
necessary changes that I haye not 
giyen it. 

20. unaccented as in walnut, circus. 
This ^differs from the preceding only 
by the remission of accent," and is 
hence transcribed (a). 

21. accented as in good, hood, '* an 
incidental yowel." This, '* essentially 
short, is, in other respects, identical 
with No. 27, the most contracted sound 
in the language." That is. Smart 
confuses (u, «} as he had preyiously 
confused (e, e; i, t; a, o). It is 
necessary to transcribe (u), though I 
much doubt his haying eyer used it 
for No. 21 in actual speech. 

22. unaccented as m childhood, '* sn 
incidental yowel" This '< differs from 
the preceding only by the remission of 
accent," and is hence transcribed (u). 

**The Jtetnaining Incidental VoweU, 
by nature long, though liable to be 
ehortened,** 

23. socepted as in pi^M, the interj. 



ah, *< In almost an langoases but the 
English, this is the alphabetic sound oj 
letter a." It is transcribed (aa). 

24. unaccented as in papa, mann ^, 
MeesiaA. This ''diffto from the pre- 
ceding [No. 28] not only in quantity 
but in quality, by yeiging to the 
natural yowel [No. 19], and in collo- 
quial utterance quite identifying "with 
it. It fluctuates between No. 23 and 
this natural yowel No. 19, just as d [a 
in chapman, the second No. 12] fluc- 
tuates between No. 11 and No. 19/' 
It is transcribed (a»), see No. 19. 
Prince L. L. Bonaparte thinks that 
(a) is meant, see No. 19. Smart uses 
No. 24 for French e muet in such 
words as coup ie grace, aide de ettmp^ 
which seems due to orthographical 
prejudice, as <2fi might haye led the 
ordmary reader to say (diu). 

25. accented as m lair, the noun 
sub. aufe, etc. This is (aa) without 
doubt. 

26. unaccented as in jackdotr. This 
"differs from the preceding by re- 
mission of accent, and such saortening 
of its quantity as it wiU bear," by 
which I understand that it is gene- 
rally medial (a^). 

27. accented as in pool. • "The 
sound of the letter u in Italian and 
many other languages,'' that is (jnn). 

28. unaccented as in whirlpo^ 
cuckoo. This "differs frtmi the pre- 
ceding by Uie remission of the accent, 
and such reduction of quantity as it 
will bear so as not to identify with 
No. 22, for whirlpool must not be 
pronounced as if it were whirlpmU, 
Where, howeyer, it is not followed in 
the same syllable by a consonant, as in 
euekoo, luxury, it may be as short as 
utterance can make it." Here the 
nemesis of confusing (u, «) appears. 
It will be necessary to transcribe (u<^) 
in the first case, as of medial leog^tb, 
and (u) in the second. He writes 
(ldk'sh|^jua*rt), which is extremely ar- 
tificial. 

29. accented as in totl, boy. Thii 
<*iB a diphthongal sound whose com- 
ponent parts are Nos. 26 and 4.*' 
That U. It is (AA'i). 

30. unaccented as in turmoil, foot- 
boy. I'his '^ differs from the preceding 
by the reroianon of accent, but its 
diphthongal nature preyents any per- 
ceptible difference m quantity,*' so 
that the transcription (aa'i) will be 
retained. 
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31. accented as in noun, now, 
kwiL This is ^ a dipbtbongal sonnd 
i vkoae component parts are Nos. 23 
ed 27 ; st least, is the former of the 
tfo component sounds nearer to No. 
3 than No. 26, though Walker makes 
ie combination to be Nos. 26 and 
S." That is. Smart analyses it as 
(i«), and not as (aa'u). He certainly 
ecild not hare said (&aa) with the first 
elotrat long, but he had no means of 
fritmg (in). Walker says: " The first 
or proper sonnd of this diphthong is 
conposed of the a in ball^ and the 
M in woo, rather than the u in bull,** 
tkatis (aa' nu). It will be seen that 
Mr. I. Pitman (p. 1183, key) uses ou 
={^m) as his analysis of the diphthong 
4iwn to this day. I have never beam 
it in receiToi pronunciation. 

ai unaccented, as in pronoim, nut- 
hmnL This "differs from the pre- 
ceding only hy the remission of accent," 
Whence (&au) is retained as the 
tnascription. 

** 7%e Votcelt which terminate in Out- 

iunU Vibration, hy nature long^ 

though liable to be shortened,*^ 

33. accented, equivalent to No. 23 

and r, as in ardent, that is, "No. 23, 

tsminating in guttural vibration, . . . 

there is no trill, but the tongue 

being curled back during the progress 
«f the Towel preceding it, the sound 
bwomes guttural, while a slight vibra- 
tion of the back part of the tongue is 
perceptible in the sound." I don't 
pretend to understand any part of this 
observation. He also says: "the letter 

r is sometimes a consonant, and 

wmetimes a guttural vowel -sound," 
and "that the trill of the tongue may 
be used wherever the following diction- 
ary indicates the guttural vibration, is 
not denied ; but it cannot be used at 
SQch places without carrying to correct 
can an impression of peculiar habits in 
die speaker, — either tnat he is foreip 
or provincial, Irish or Scotch, a copier 
of Ud declaimers on the stage, or a 
speaker who in correcting one extreme 
has unwarily incurred another. The 
SKtreme among the vulgar in London 
doobtiessly is, to omit the r altogether 
—to convert far into (faa), hard into 
(nhaad), cord into (kxAd), lord into 
(UAd), etc. ; — an extreme which must 
be avoided as carefully as the strong 
tzill of r in an improper place.' ' Under 
these circumstances I transcribe (') for 



the " guttural vibration," or " guttural 
vowel-sound," whatever that may be, 
and own mvself^ and almost every one 
I hear speax, to belong to the extreme 
of the Tulear in saying (aa) for (aa*), 
although I often hear and say (aa|^r). 
Hence No. 33 vriU be (aa']. 

34. unaccented as in arcade, dollar. 
This " differs from the preceding, both 
in quantity (though tnis cannot be 
mncn) and m quality, by verging 
towards unaccented No. 39. Indeed 
when the letters ar occur in a final un- 
accented syllable, as in dollar, it would 
be a puerile nicety to attempt distinct- 
ness." I transcribe (aa^), when he 
writes "ar equivalent to" No» 23 
followed by the guttural vibration, that 
is, the sound (aa) merely verging to (a*) ; 
and (a') otherwise. 

35. accented as in ermine, yirtue. 
This "lies between Nos. 41 and 39, 
and in mere theory would not be dis- 
tinguished from the former." I shall 
transcribe it (e'), though I am sure 
tiiat it is usually a perfectly simple 
vowel-sound, and Smart gives no means 
of exacUy determining it. Of course 
he may have distinguished it as (a>'). 
See No. 19. 

86. unaccented as in oomm^rce, 
lett^, nadir. This "is scarcely ever 
heard vnthout some corruption of its 
quality in a final syllable, wherer the 
letters er, ir, or^ ur, yr, will almost 
necessarily be pronounced ur," No. 39. 
" This necessity is less in some words 
than in others, in commerce, for in- 
stance, than in letter.** Hence I tran- 
scribe (e**, a') in the two cases. 

37. accented as in order. This, 
"which is equivalent to No. 26 and r," 
that is to (aa'), "occurs frequently in 
the language, often requiring to be 
distinguish^ from No. 47. For in- 
stance form (fAA'ra), meaning figure, 
must be distinguished in pronunciation 
from farm (foo-a'm), meaning a bench." 
I transcribe (aa'), though I generally 
hear- (aa) or (AA^r). 

38. unaccented as in stupor or in 
sailor. This "is seldom distinct" I 
transcribe (aa»') and (a') according to 
his marks, on the principle of No. 34. 

39. accented as in ur^ni. This " is 
the natural vowel terminating in the 
guttural vibration," and is transcribed 
(a* ), though how this differs from (a) 
or ('h), or any one of the sounds dis- 
cussed in No. 19, it is difficult to sar. 

40. unaccented as in sulphur. Thii 
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** aStn tn/Bk Am pieoediB^ oolj hj UtA 
remunon of aeeenty" and u, tiMerefore, 
•tm tnofcribed (a*). 

41. aooented at in nunc, ^eqnmleiit 
to Not. 1 and 39," that bC^ra'), bat 
aardj the d^i) nrast be omitted and at 
leaft (ee-a') aaid, and thk ia atnmge. I 
tranacribe (eeV). 

42. nnaoeented as in welfare, ''etim- 
Talent to Moa. 2 and 39," that ia (ea*). 

43. accented as in m^re, **eqiiiTalent 
to Not. 3 and 39," that is (iia*). 

44. onaecented as in atmotpb^iv, 
<<eamTalent to Not. 4 and 39," that is 

fl9'). 

45. accented at in mire, ''eqnira- 
lent to Not. 5 and 39," that is (al;a'). 

46. unaccented as in empire, ** ramfm- 
lent to Not. 6 and 39," that is (aV). 

47. accented as in more, << equivalent 
to Not. 7 and 39," that ia (ooin-a*). 
meaning, perhrat, {or9\ at the (in) 
oonld not have been nsed, tee No. 41. 

48. unaccented as in therefi^re, eqni- 
Talent to Not. 8 and 39," that is, {09'), 

49. accented as in mure, ^ eqniTalent 
to Nos. 9 and 39," or (rau'o*). 

60. unaccented as in figwre, ^ equiTi- 
lent to Not. 10 and 39," or (/u^). 

51. accented as in poor, <<eouiTn^ 
lent to Not. 27 and 39,'* or (una*). 

52. unaccented as in bUck-a-moor, 
^^eauiralent to Not. 28 and 39," or (ua*). 

58. accented as in pouvr, ** equiva- 
lent to Not. 31 and 39," or (frau-a*). 

54. unaccented, at in cauli-fbt^o*, 
*«equiTalent to Nos. 32 and 39," or 
(Una*). 

In reference to Not. 41 to 54— of 
which it is said, **it is only by being 
followed by guttural libration that 
these sounds differ respectively from 
Not. 1 to 10, 27, 28. 31, and 32"— it 
should be remembered that Mr. Smart 
doet not distinguish properly between 
(i «, 00, 0, u u), and hence the chan^ 
which Mr. Bell, myself, andothers notice 
(1099, o^ ^^ ^® action of the diph- 
thongising (^h) upon preceding (i, «, 0, 
«), were necessarily paiBsed over by Mr. 
Smart He says inaeed : ''It has been 
taid that there is a palpable difference 
between the yowel-sound in paviTf 
player^ •layer^ and that in ear$y fmir^ 
hair, share. What difference may be 
made in New York I know not ; but I 
know that none is made in London, nor 
can be made without that peculiar effect 
which shows an effort to distinguish 
what in general is necessarily undis- 
tinguishaole," but that he did feel a 



difference i^ I think, certain from tiie 
following remarks: "Identical, how- 
erer, at they are, exent at regards the 
peodiarity noticed, the pracncal ne* 
ccasity for eonsidering them ditthirt 
dements will be peredTed in the oon- 
parison of the first syllables of iw-rtbics, 
si-rioMf, jf r wy, to^fju-ry, witb the 
ftnt syllablet c^fw-om/, $$'famtyM'nai, 
to-tml, fit^we ; an identity of theae 
syllabi in pronundation is decidedly 
prorincial ; the true utterance of the 
former is vare-ioui^ tere-umtf'* ete., 
with Nos. 41 and 43, etc "Hie 
difference in Tiew will be rendered 
intelligible to those fondliar with 
Frend pronunciation, by c o mp ari iMP 
thesouuTofiiMrpi^:.^^ 
at an English wora, wiUi tiiat of dv9 
pronounced correctly as a French word. 
In both the Towel commences after the 
d predsely in the same way, but in the 
French word it remains pure, unmized 
with the r, which begins a new syllable 
formed with what is called the mute e, 
the word being p ronounced (dii-re*)," 
[roweli Not. 8 and 24,] "or nearly to; 
while in the English word, the aoimd 
of the r (not the trilled r as in French) 
blends itself with the « during its pro- 
cress." [I hear French (^diir), En^iah 
(d*r), or (diVr) before a ToweL] •• 80 
also in i2Mr-/y, ean^fiU^ eto., the ad- 
dition of a sy^able beginning with a 
consonant distinct from the r making 
no difference to the prerious sylla^e, 
tiie r in that prerious syllable blends 
itself with the vowel exactly as in demr, 
tart^ etc; and the only difference 
between dear4y, sare-'ftif eto., and 
va-rioui, te'-rums, fi^, ^o-^, yw-*y» 
eto., is, that in the latter the r, botidet 
blending itsdf with the prerious Towd, 
is also heard in the articulation of the 
Towel which begins the following 
syllable*' [Hence I feel bound to 
transcribe (yee'o'rias, siiVrias), etc, 
where I seem to say and hear (Tee**rsiM, 
ttV-nat), eto.1 " Of this blending o( 
the r with the prerious vowel, it u 
fbrther to be observed that the union 
is so smooth in polite utterance as to 
make it imperceptible where one ends 
and the other begins;" [meaning, I 
suppose, that the diphthong is peifoct^ 
no interruption occurring in the glide, 
not even a slur, thus (eea ) not (ee^-^*), 
although his careful interposition of the 
accent mark (ee*d'^, instMd of putting 
it at the close (eee *), n?es a differ^ 
impression, and always leads me to road 
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vith a slur (ee^^') ;] "while in Tnlgar 
proDimciatioii the former yowel breaks 
abraptlj into the guttoral sound, or 
into ihe vowel No. 24 nsed for the 
gnttoral/* [meaning, I snppoee, (ee';d\ 
ee",9*), or (ee*;9», ee*,9»).j "Among 
mere cocknies this substitntion of No. 
24 for No. 34, or No. 40, is a prefailing 
diaracteristic, and should be corrected 
by allwhowiih to adapt their habits to 
tiioee of weU-bred life.'' [Here he 
sffain becomes mysterious, separating 
his guttural vibration from his guttural 
Towel, with which he identified it in 
No. 33. As far as I can observe, and I 
have been constantly observing the use 
of r by EngUshmen for many years, 
this distinction is founded in error. I 
ean understand, and hear, (a, er^ er, b, 
w^ w, 'h, *r^ 'r), but the difference 
(a*, 9*} escapes me.] "It is, moreover, 
remarKable of these elements that each 
will pass on tiie ear either as one or 
two syUables, and this is signified in 
the scnemes by the equivalent indica- 
tion fi'ur, iW* [=No. 1, accent. No. 
39; and No. 5, accent. No. 39; or (ee'a*, 
o'i'a*)], "where the mark of accent 
placed over the former part gives it 
the appearance of the nrst of two 
syllables, while the omission of the 
hyphen shows that the whole is pro- 
nounced as one." He refers here to 
No. 134, where he says, that: ^^pay-tr 
and mof/'Or; li-ar, buy^er, and high-er; 
tloW'tr and grow-tr; gu-tr and new-er; 
tru-eTf brew-^r, and dkhir; bowser and 
fioW'tr; are perfect rhymes to mofy 
hirtf lor; curt, poor, and hour." To 
me {peffv, 1oV;b, bdV;«, H9'i*;«, 
sloo'jv, groo')V, st6u*;B, nt6u*;«, 
trutt*;*, bmu*;a, duu';«» boV^B, 
flaVjB), where -^ mijg^ht he used for 
), are always dissyllabic ; but mayors 
mare precisely, = (mee*), and (loo', 
kt^M*, piMi*) are distinctly monosyllabic, 
though diphthongal, while hire^ hoWf 
involving triphthonffs, are looser respeo- 
ting the final, so tnat (h9V, o'w') or 
(Ho't^-^h, a'tf^^li) may be heard, but 
not (Ha't'jB, 9V;t) in two syllables, 
according to present usage. For past 
usage see examples from Shakspere, 
n. 951. I acknowledge having heard 
Mr. Smart's semi-dissyllabism in some 
elderly people, and was much strack 
by it in the late Sir John Bowring's 
evidently much studied pronunciation, 
but I cannot recognize it in my own 
generation, and I was bom in 1814. 
65. " a slight semi-consonant sound 
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between No. 4 and No. 58, heard in 
the transition from certain consonant 
to certain vowel sounds: as in Tuite, 
j'ew, nat'ure, g'arment, k'ind." This 
"is a sound so short and slight as to be 
lost altog^ether in the month of an un- 
polished speaker, who says (luut, dahuu, 
ntfei^i'tshuo'), or more commonly (n^eii*- 
tdid'), garment, kind, etc., ror FtUOf 
few, etc. On the olher hand, there 
are persons who, to distinguish them- 
selves from the vulgar, pronounce No. 
58 ^tinctly on the occasions which 
call for this slighter sound of No. 5& 
or No. 4. This afeeted pronunciation," 
[which he wntes l^yoot, j^yoo, 
no'-chwyoor, a^yar'ment, k^yind,} 
" be it observed, is to be avoided with 
as much care as the slight sound, which 
in the mouth of an elegant speaker 
naturally slides in between the con- 
sonant and the vowel, is to be imitated.'^ 
I believe the sounds he means are(l(^i(inty 
dzh|^i6u, n^i^iishi^t^', gjaa'me^nt, 
kja'tnd), but, in consequence of No. 58, 
I transcribe this "semi-consonant" by 
As respects its use after (sh), 
Haldeman says : " If, by th& 
conversion of • into EnffUsh y or gh^ 
o-be-di-ent becomes o-be-dyent (the 
writer's mode of speaking) or o-be- 
dzhent, no speaker of real English can 
preserve botn dzh and •; yet Walker 
has coined a jargon with such forms 
as o-be-je-en^ and cns-t8he-&n-e-te. 
Similarly if * omnisciettt ' has an <, it 
has four syllables; if «A, it has but 
three. Compare the diwyllables Russia, 
Asia, conscience, and tne tnssyllables 
militia, malicious" (Anal. Orth. art. 
311). Smart, using the transcriptions 
suggested, writes (o-bii'-dient a 
o-bnd'-jent, hrtst'-ja^^n), colloquially 
(krt8t*-shj^ja"n), where the separation 
of (t-sh) IS inorganic, (kn8:-ti-8Bn*-i-tiy 
Am-UMh'-i-ent, Am-nis'-ri-ens, Ee'[ish*- 
-J9"n Ee:-shi-»t*-tk, Rash'-ijoon, 
kAn*-sh|jens, ini-ltsh*-|,je*, maeMish*- 
I jas). I seem to say (obii'dtwtmty 
Krt*S;t,shBn, krt:st»;8B*nitt krt:s;t^hi;- 
»*niti, omuMb't^init, omnah'i^.'BnSy 
JSrshB ^sht;»'t«k, Ra'shBn, komshBUS, 
milt'shB, mBlrshas). It seems that 
many of these changes of Ts) into (sh) 
through (i) are in a state or transition, 
and that the stages are (-si-B, -s-jb, 
-shi-B, -shI-B, -sub), and that those 
speakers who have learned to speak in 
any prior state have a sort of repulsion 
against a following one, and will never 
Bubmit to it,-— when they think of it, 
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that is, in * careful speaking/ — Clearing 
the change to be accomplished by the 
rising or some following generation. 
The admission of all pronunciations as 
now coexisting, instead of the stigma- 
tisation of some as Tulgar or as wrong, 
marks the peculiarity of my standpoint, 
whence I ti7 to see what w, rather than 
decide what should be. 

*' BCHEMB OP THB CoNBONAim.'* 

66. '*h, as in Aand, per Aaps, veAe- 
ment, is a propulsion of breath, which 
becomes Tocal in the sound which fol- 
lows it, thiB following sound being 
hence called aspirated.^' As 'propul- 
sion ' may be an ' elegant ' translation 
of *jerk,* I transcribe (iqh). "And 
the sound which follows is in our lan- 
guage always a vowel, except w and y; 
ror w is aspirated in wheat, whig, etc., 
which are pronounced hweat, hwig, 
etc., and y ts aspirated in Juw, huge, 
etc., which are pronounced hgdo, hydoge, 
etc." Hence I transcribe (mhwiit, 
Hihjuudzh). '* It is to be mrther 
noted that the aspirate is never heard 
in English except at the bespnning of 
syllables ; " fthat (tzs^ is really (t'zih), 
and might therefore be well called a 
final aspirate, naturallj never occurred 
to him,] " and that in the following 
and all their derivatives h is silent: 
heir, honest, honour, hostler, hour, hum' 
ble, and humour.** The two last words 
are now most frequently aspirated, just 
as Smart aspirates herb, hospital, which 
may still oe heard unaspirated from 
well-educated people. I heard a phy- 
sician, speaking at a hofipital public 
meeting lately, constantly sav (o'spitBl). 

67. '*w, beginning a sellable without 
or with aspiration, as in ire, betrare, 
frotrard, tcheat equivalent to htrSat, is 
a consonant having for its basis the 
most contracted of the vowel-sounds, 
namely No. 27, which sound, beine 
partially obstructed by an inward 
action of the lips, and then given off 
by an outward action, is changed from 
a vowel to a consonant A consparison 
of the French word oui, as a French- 
man pronounces it (viz. No. 28, No. 3, 
accent), with the English word we as 
an Englishman pronounces it, will 
show the difference between the rowel 
and the consonant" This is (w). 

68. "y, beginning a syllable as in 
you, ana this sound is alwap to be 
understood as present in Nos. 9, 10, 60, 
which are equivalent to y, with Noi. 



27, 28, and 62, is a consonant, having 
for its basis the slenderest of the 
vowel-sounds, namely. No. 3," [what 
is the precise difference between ** the 
slenderest " and '* the most contracted *' 
of the vowel-sounds F Who would 
imagine them to be respectively (ii, un) 
and not (uu, ii) F] ^' which sound being 
partially obstructed by an inward action 
of the jaw carrring the back of the 
tongue against the soft palate, and then 
given off by an outward action, ia 
changed by these actions from a rowel 
into a consonant When very slightly 
uttered, with little of the organic* 
action, and therefore resuming much of 
the character of a rowel, it is No. 56.'* 
Hence, I transcribe No. 68 by (j), and 
No. 65 by (lj). 

69. *< s and ss ; also c or so before e 
or i, as in «ell, lit, mass; cell, fmee, at, 
scene, snenre," is (s). 

60. ''z, ss, se, as in seal, baas, 
mtae,** is (z). 

61. " sh as in mYsA'-un, so spelled to 
signi^r the pronunciation of mission,** 
is (sh). 

62. ** ih as in vYsA'-un, so spelled to 
signify the pronunciation of rision," 
is (zh). 

63. <*ch, tch, as in cAair, eaM, 
mtUeh,*' is (tsh), see No. 64. ^ 

64. *' j ; and also g before e ot i, as 
in >bg; ^em, a^ yin," is (dzh). Nos. 
63 and 64 " are not simple consonant^ 
the former being t and sh, and the 
latter d and zh.** Prince L. L. Bona- 
parte considers that Smart's observa- 
tions in No. 147 tend to shew that 
notwithstanding this statement, Smart 
really analysed (tshj, dzhj). But to 
me Smart's observations only relate to 
the use of (tshj^j, dzhi j), as be says in 
Nos. 61, 62, 63, and 64, that these 
consonants are *' unable to take the 
consonant y [No. 68] into fluent unioo, 
and therefore either absorb the y en- 
tirely, or reduce it to the slighter 
element*' No. 66, here transmbed 
([j). Of the possible reduction of 
(sh^j^ into (shj), he seems to have had 
no clear conception. Thus, he takes 
no notice of (Ij nj). His eoup i'aU, 
bagnio are (kuuda^il*, lHen*jo). But 
his habit of speech may have been 
different from nis analysis. This is 
often the case. Thus Mr. Murray and 
myself analyse my own pronunciation 
of*^ " long a " differently (1 109, d). 

66. " f, ff, fe, as in fog, cu/, liA" 
is(f). 
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66. ** T, re, as in win, low," is (▼). 

67. " th, as in Min, pi^A," is (th). 

68. "th, the, as in thexOf wi/A, 
hnaihe," jb (dh). 

69. '«!, U, le, as in fet, vaU, b&U," 
k (1). The last svllable of able, idle, he 
sajisis ^a syllable indeed without a 
▼owel, except to the eye," adding in 
a note, **A'bkf C'Vil, ma-aottf broken, 
etc., although heard with only one 
Towel, are as manifestly two syllables 
to the ear fall our poetry proves it] as 
any dissyllaole in the language.** 

70. *'in, mm, me, as in may, hammer, 
blame," is (m). 

71. "n, nn, ne, as in no, baimer, 
tiUM," is (n). 

72. "ng, as in nnff" is (q). 

73. "r, rr, as audibly b^;innin(^ a 
sjllable or beine one of a combination 
of consonants that begin a syllable, as 
in ray, erect, florid ( =fiorria), torrid, 
pray, spread. Under other circum- 
stances, the letter is a si^ of mere 
guttural libration." This '' is an 
utterance of voice acted upon by a trill 
or trolling of the tongue against the 
upper gum." Again, in No. 33, he 
speaks of r in ray, etc., as *' formed by 
a strong trill of the tongue against the 
upper gum." fThis would be (,r), but 
I slujl transcribe (r), as I haye tran- 
Boribed (n), see No. 78. But that the 
trill IB strona is ' strongly ' opposed to 
Mr. M. BeU's untrilled (rj.] "The 
trill in which the utterance of this 
consonant mainly consists, b often 
faultily produced by the back of the 
tongue against the soft palate" [mean- 
ing the uyula, which is the real yiorator, 
against the back of the tongue], *' so 
formed, it makes the noise called the 
burr in the throat, a characteristic of 
Northumbrian pronunciation, and not 
unfrequent in particular places and 
many families elsewhere." The burr 
is (r), the dental trill is ( j). 

74. "p, pp, pe, as in pop, sapper, 
hope,'* is (p^. 

76. <*b, ob, be, as in bob, vMer, 
Tobe,** is (b). 

76. "k, ck, ke; also c final, and c 



before a, o, or u, or a consonant, as in 
king, hack, baib; antk, jgat, M>t, eat, 
tflaim," is (k), 

77. '*g. Wore a, o, or u, or a con- 
sonant, as in ^p, ^ot, ^un, ^mcss, ph^^tie, 
^rim," is (g). 

78. "t, tt, te, as in -tea, mattter, 
nuUe, is an utterance of breath confined 
behind the tongue by a close junction 
of the tip of the tongue and the upper 
^m, the breath therefore being quite 
inaudible, till the organs separate to 
explode, eitiier the breath simply as in 
at, or the breath vocalised as in too.** 
If the contact with the yum is to be 
taken literally, I must transcribe (», 
and must then haye (,r, ^d, ^n). I am 
inclined to believe, however, that in all 
cases Smart was contenting himself 
with old definitions, instead of making 
independent observations ; and hence I 
shall use (r, t, d, n). 

79. *'d, dd, de, as in den, joAddes, 
m&de," in consequence of what is said 
in No. 78, 1 transcribe (d). See No. 78. 

As Smart makes no difference in 
meaning when a consonant is doubled, 
I shall not double consonants in tran^ 
scribing* and in consequence I shall 
not divide syllabically, as this would be 
impossible on his plan without such 
reduplications. Smart distinguishes 
two accents, primary and secondary, 
which I transcribe as (■] and (:), and 
place after the vowel or after tne con- 
sonant as he has done. With regard 
to monosyllables, he says (art. 176) 
that they are all *^ exhibited as having 
accented vowel-sounds." But as he 
makes unemphatic a=No. 24 or (e**), 
m^=Nos. 70 and 4, or (mi), your^ 
(jo*), am, was had, shall, and, = {^m, 
waz, Hiha«Bd, sha*!, o»nd), /or=(f9'), 
ojfs (ev), from = (from) \ my, by = (mi, 
bi), and thy ** among people who 
familiarly use it"=(dhi), and the^ 
(dhi) before a vowel and (dho*) before 
a consonant, and you ''in the accus- 
ative case and not emphatic " = (ji) or 
(j8), I shall so transcribe them in 
the connected passage, but I omit the 
hyphens. 

Some of the words in the example are not in Smart's Dictionary, 
such as graphical, phonetic, linguistical, and inflexions and deriyatives, 
sach as it8, printed, etc. TTia pronunciation of these has heen in- 
ferred &om graphic graphicaUy, phonology mimetic, linguist sophisticalf 
and the simple woi^. Altogether I helieye that the transcription 
fcdrlj represents the originals 
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A. J. Elub. 
See pp. 1091-1173. 

Dlis-r»*t*ii Bn-pn'-ntyd 
re:pnzentw8h«n s-dhs-sa'u'nz 
Tlv-l»*qwyd,zh^8ll,b^-mii•llz bv- 
kffi'iyktBzs, whrt^sh-OT 
t:iLrofi'8bBnt, both-m-ka'rnd 
wi-no'mbB-r, Bn-whrt^sh 
niB8-dhee*-fA bii:-k«mba'i'nd A- 
modife'id, «f-wt-WBd-gi*v «- 
grsB'fikBl 8»:mbBhzM*8bBn b- 
dhB-f one 'tilt e-lBmBnts wfdh- 
oo'iilt 80'm-dfgrii: bv- 
ogzaB'knys 'n-lcBnvii'nijBns, 
HBz-bii*n, frBin-AA*! td'tm, fe- 
nee'shmiz bz-wcI-bz 
f : ndiVrdjtu ;b1z8, 
ItqgerrstikBl sttuu'dBnts 
not eksc'ptyd, wo'n- 
B-dbB mos-no'sesBn* 
Bn-wo'n-B-dbB mos- 
drfAt'lt Bv-pro*blBmz8, Bn- 
Bza-ko'ttsilLu^Bnth' 8kco'*8li 
o'VB bin-nae'pilt solvd. Let- 
dhrs tiit^sb-Bs dhBt-dht- 
;tnve'DshBn Bv-ro'rtiq, dhB- 
gree'tyst Bn-moo'st 
impAA-tunt «nvc*n8bBn 
wbrt^sh dbB-jbuu*mBn ma'tnd 
Bz-o*vB m^^d, Bn-whrt,sh, 
8ez-tt-mdii'd AA'lmost 
eksii'dz tts-stre*qth, 
HBz-bin-oo'f n Bn- 
no't a'nd^zho:8l» Btrrbjiutyd 
tB-dbB-go'dz ; la'i k-dbi 
AA'gBniz'm Bv-B-stwt, Bt-wa'ns 
ermp'l-'n ko-mploks, rz-not- 
dbB wao'k-BV rnd»Vt:dJtu;Blz8, 
bat-Bv-8e*ntmr*zs, pBHse'ps- 
BV thd'u'ZBnz-BY JiVzs. 



OF IVDIVIDUAL SXBTUSIC 

Frof. S. S. Haldema5. 
See pp. 1186-1196. 
Dha i^rttai ynd pj^nntyd 
[rep.«tzentM'8hyn yvdha sowndi 
yy laeqgwtdzk hdj minz yv 
ksB'i^rykUz, wbwttsb ai 
tnsafrsbynty both f'n kdmd 
5m nd'mb^, ynd wbwitsh mart 
dhEjrioj bi kambcfynd a^i 
modyfojd if wi wud giV e 
gLrae'fiTd stmbljiz^byn yv 
dha foncttk e'lymynts widh 
o'nlf 88m di'gLrii* yv 
egzsektnes ynd kdnvii-nxyns, 
Hhsez bin, fUom a1 tdjxn £i^i 
ntf*8bynz oz wel tfz 
tndyvtdjuylz [indyvi'dzhylz] 
hqgwiisttkl Btrti'dnts 
not ekse'ptyd wan [won] 
yv dha most n^'sysyLrt 
ynd wan yv dhy most 
dtftkylt yv pLroblymz, ynd 
Hhsez konsikwyntlt sks'isb' 
ev.* bin Hhoepylt sA^vd. Le* 
dbis tiitsb as dhat dha 
tnvEnshyn y v Liortiq, dha 
gl^Myst n most 
♦mpA^'itnt inve'nshyn 
whwitsh dha jhiu ti-myn mdjod 
Hhscz o'YJ med, ynd whwttsh, 
8DZ tt f'ndii'd AAlmost 
eksii'dz its streqth [strenth?] 
HhsDZ bin A^fn. [ofn] ynd 
not andzha'stli act^rrbjytyd 
ta dha gAMz ; Icirk dha 
oigynizm yv a st^, set wans 
81'mpl 5m kompleks, iz not 
dha wauk yv indyvi'djtiylz 
bat yv 8e*ntJihj,a.«iz pyiHhffpt 
yv thdwzndz yv jiiiz. 
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H. Sweet. 

See p. 1196. 

Dh'-n'ta-'n-prt^nte'd- 

rEipr'z'nt^ysh'n-V-dh' 8a>ao'0'ndz 

-'v-lfiB'qqgwe^dzh •bB'y-mmiiz-V 

-ksBTe^ktahz wntsh-'r- 

fins'frsVnt b^<50o:th-e^n-bre'y'^^- 
'n-nmunbah 'nd-wrtsh-m'st- 
dliE]BJ'9li:fhfr-be^-k'mbw3'y*nd-Tifr- 
m.o'de Wyd t :f-we*-WvWd-gt: v-'h- 
grsB-fe^k'l-strmb'lB'yz^ysli'ii-'v- 
dh'-f,oiiB-te^k-E rm'nts w'dh- 
^o</Ott:iile*-sa*mm-de^gntj:-V- 
e*gz8B*ktne^B-*n-k'nv«iJ'nj*n8 
Hh'z-bm:n-fr*m-iA'l-tOTy:m f - 
n^ysh'nz 'z-wb:11-'z- 
•:imde*yf'dzliyiz, 
liqqgwf'ste^k'l -sfcrttttwd'nts^ 
ii^o:tt-e*k8E'pte*d wacinn- 
V-dh'-m^dOn: st-nE's'sre* 
'nd-wa:im-'v-dh'-m^<5on:st- 
drfe»k'lt-V-pr,obble*mz, 'nd- • 
'z-k^o'nse^kw'ntle* skEBfab'sle^ 
B-vab-biJii-Hli8B*p'le*-s^o*llvd. LeU 
-dhiis-tfj-tsb-'s dh't-dh'- 
e*nvE*nsli'n-V-rB'ytiq dh'- 
griy'W st-'n-m^doQ: st- 
e'xnpA'eh'tnt-e^nvE'nsh'ii 
wi:tsh-dli'-Hhj«MWin*n-inTOyiid- 
'z-E*v9h-in^tfyd 'nd-wtrtsh 
'z-e^t-rz nndm.'d AA'lm^do'^st- 
e*k8t«j*dz-e'ts-BtrE*qth, 
Hh'z-bim-A'fii, 'n- 
n^o:tt-ndzhe^stle\ 'tr»*bjtrvd;e^d- 
t'.dh'-g,oddz, te'yik^he^- 
A'9li*g*n«:zm-'v-'h-8t^yt, 't-wac-ns 
-8rmpl-'n-k^o*mplE:k8, e'z-ii^o:tt- 
dh' W88h'k-'v-t:nnde*vidzliyiz 
Vt-V-sE'ntsh're's, prae'ps- 
V-theoeo'o'zndz-'v-jiiahz. 



B. H. Smabt. 
See pp. 1197-1206. 
Bha* rit-n o"nd prtnt'ed 
rep:rizent6eLi'8h8n ov dho* sdatmdz 
9V IsBq'gwe^dzli, bi miinz 9v 
k8er'8ekt9'z Hxliw«t8b aa' 
fii:89fi8h*Ljent, bcJoLnth tii kg'ind 
9"nd n9m-b9' 9"nd H^hwttsb ni98t 
dhe''fo9' bi k9mb9'ind* a* 
mAd'if9ld if wi wud gtV 9* 
gr8Bf"ik9*l 8nn:b9liz^e|^i'8h9n 9y 
dli9* fonet'ik eMments wtdh 
6oiixa']i 89m digrii' 9v 
egzaekt'nes 9"iid kAiivii'niens, 
Hxho^z bm fr9m aaI t9'im f9* 
n6eLi'8li9iiz 9*z wel 9*z 
in:div»d'JU9'"lz, 
liqgw»st'tk9*l stjuu'dents 
nAt eksept'ed, W9n 
9v dli9* mdoLUst ne8*e89"ri 
9"iid W9n 9v dli9* mdoiTist 
dif'ikalt 9v prAb-lemz 9"iid 
ff[h9*z kAii'sikweiitrli 8kee"9*8li 
ev*9* bm Hihsep'ili 8Al7d. Let 
dhts tiit8h 98 dh9*t dh9* 
tiiyen'8h9ii 9v ra'i'ttq, dh9* 
gr6eLit*e8t 9"iid m6o[XiBt 
»inpAA'9't9"iit fiiveiL*8b9n 
ff[bw«t8li dhi Hibjun'm9"n m9'md 
H^ha^z ev9' mee[id, 9"nd H^bwitsh, 
9"z it indiid* AAl*mo^ 
eksiid'z tts 8treqth 
Hxh9"z bm Af -n 9"nd 
lut 9ndzh9st'li sB^trtb'jnted 
ta dh9* gAdZy l9'ik dhi 

AA''g9"llt*Zin 9V 9* st6e(^it 9"t W9nB 

smi'pl 9'^d kAm'plekSy tz lut 
dh9* W9'k 9v fii:divfd*JU9*lz, 
b9t 9y sen'tniriz, p9'H[b»ps* 
9v thdau'Z9*iidz 9v lii-a'z. 
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All tlie above specimens of pronunciation labour under the 
obvious disadvantage of being the result of deliberate thought. 
Mr. Bell's and Mr. Smart's, like those of all pronouncing dictionary 
writers and elocutionistfl^ give rather what thej think ought to be 
than what they have observed as most common. They take to 
heart a maxim which Br. GiU borrowed from Quintilian and stated 
thus: "Quemadmodum in moribus bonorum consensus, sic in 
sermone consuetudo doctorum primaria lex est. Scriptura igitur," 
by writing, he, as a phonetic writer, implied pronunciation, 
<<omnis accommodanda exit, non ad ilium sonum quern bubulci, 
quem mulerculae ei portieres [Wc, portitores ?1 ; sed quem docti» 
aut cult^ eruditi viri exprimunt inter loquendum et legendum.^ 
But my object in this book is to know what men did and do 
habitually say, or think they say, and not merely what they think 
they <m4^ht to say. I have therefore endeavoured to catch some 
words which were not ^ven as specimens of pronunciation, but, being 
uttered on public occasions, were, I thought, fEiirly appropriable. Of 
course this attempted exhibition of some pronunciations labours 
under another immense disadvantage. When Prof. Haldeman, Mr. 
Sweet, and myself wrote down each his own pronunciation, we 
were each able to repeat the sound, feel the motion of the organs, 
revise and re-revise our conceptions as to what it really was, and 
thus give the result of careful deliberation. But when I attempt 
to write down a passing word, — and the very merit of my observa- 
tion consists in the absolute ignorance of the speaker that his sounds 
and not his sense are being noted, — there is no possibility to recall 
the word, and unless it happens to recur soon, I am unable to cor- 
rect my first impressions. I have indeed often found that after 
hearing the word several times, I have been unable to analyse it 
satisfactorily. StiU, knowing no better method of observing, I give 
a few results to shew what it leads to. I name the speakers when 
they are well-known public men, whose speech-sounds may probably 
be taken as a norm, as much as their thoughts. They will under- 
stand, that they are named, not for the purpose of " shewing up " • 
peculiarities, but of enforcing the fact that men of undoubted 
education and intelligence, differ in pronunciation from one another, 
from pronouncing dictionaries, and from my own habits, so that the 
term "dflucated pronunciation" must be taken to have a very 
" broad " signification. It must be understood that all these pro- 
nunciations were noted on the spot, as soon as possible after each 
word was uttered, and that I have in no case allowed subsequent 
impressions to affbct my original note, which I have regarded as a con- 
scientious, though of course possibly erroneous, observation. When 
(e, a) are written, I can never feel sure that (e, a) were not actuallj 
used. When, however, (e, a) are written, they were certainly 
observed. No attention having been paid at the time of noting to 
the difference between (h, nh), the use of h cannot be guaranteed, 
and (nh) is often more probable. In each case I have thought it 
best to audd my own pronunciation, as well as I can figure it, for the 
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purpose of comparison. This is always placed last, and is preceded 
by a dash. Thus, in tlie first word cited, " accomplished SBkampkiBht 
— ^ekonnpltsht," the italics indicate ordinary spelling, the first 
palaeotype the pronunciation observed, the second palaeotype, 
following the { — ), the pronvnciation which I believe I am in the 
habit of using in connected speech. If nothing follows the dash, 
my pronunciation agrees with liiat observed, but both disagree &om 
several (and possibly, but not necessanly, all) pronouncing diction- 
aries. When no dash is added, my pronunciation differed too sUghtly 
to be noted. In no case, however, must these notes of my own 
pronunciation be taken as a confirmation or correction of the former. 
They are added merely to mark differences of habit. Such men as I 
h^ve cited by name have certainly a full right to say that their 
pronunciation is a received Englieh pronunciation — at least as much 
so, I think more than as much so, as any pxofessed elocutionist. It 
may be observed that my list is not extensive enough, and that 
especially I have not given examples from the prcmunciation of 
professed men of letters, from the bar, the stage, or the pulpit. 
This is true. All these classes labour under t^ disadvantage of 
making speech a profession. I have an idea that professed men of 
letters are the worst sources for noting peculiarities of pronuncia- 
tion ; they think so much about speech, that they nurse all manner 
of fancies, and their speech is apt to reflect mdividual theories. 
However, Prof. Bain may be taken as one of the best examples. 
The bar has rather hereditary pronunciations, where they are not 
individual and local. The stage for the higher class of dramas is 
archaic and artificial ; for the middle and lower it is merely imita- 
tive, and hence exposes ^ observer to all the chances of error in 
taking information second hand. The pulpit is full of local pro- 
nunciations, but Professor Jowett, distinguished and admired as a 
preacher as well as a scholar, may be considered a sufficient repre- 
sentative of this class. Men of science I have especially represented. 
They are forming a large and infiuential class at the present day. 
The general Londoners in public meeting assembled seemed to me 
a good source for general varieties. Parliament is far too local ; 
and so are country gentiemen, from whom its ranks are mainly 
recruited. Of course it must be understood that the peculiarities 
which I have cl^dsen to note do not characterise the general run of 
the pronunciation of the speakers observed. It must not be assumed 
that every word is peculiar, or that the greater number of words 
present divergent characters. Thus the words from Prof. Bain and 
Prof. Jowett are all that it occurred to me to note in two courses of 
lectures — a very small number when thus considered. The general 
speech of educated London differs only in certain minute points, and 
in a few classes of words, so fSar as I have hitherto observed, from 
that which I have given as my own. Even in the cases cited, 
where I have put my own for contrast, the differences are seldom 
such as would strike an observer not specially on the look-out for 
individualities of pronunciation. 
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Pbof. Albxandeb Badt. 

Words ob66F?ed in listeDing to « 
oonne of lectares on *' Common Erron 
on the Mind," delivered by Prof. Bain 
at the Rojal Institution in May, 1868. 
Prof. Bain bad evidently considered 
well botb bis pronunciation and de- 
livery, so that all lus deviations from 
custom must be regarded as tbe result 
of deliberate oboiee, altbougb possiblv 
modified by local habits, as in (boodh) 
for (booth). And as Prof. Bain has 
bestowed considerable attention on 
phonetic wiitinff, no allowance need be 
made for possiole Scottidsms. I do 
net feel at all certain that (a'i, e'u) are 
correctly analysed. 

ttceompliihed ffika*mplttht — vko'mplcsht 
advantages fBdvaa*n^dxhyz~fBdvaa*n- 

tedzhyi 
againtt you age'ns^uu — vgcnsf JU 
agha$t SB^aa'st — ^Bgaa*st 
mUemaiion AAltejnee'shvn — miltBoer^ 

sb«n 
a solid ah so*l»d — « sa*ltd 
a strong b stroq — 
away «wee* — bwm* 
beau ideal boo fde;fd*l — ^boo a'tdiind 
both boodh—booth 
branch brahntsh — ^brantsh braantsh 
eesaation siisershtra — ses^'shvn 
eireumttaneee si'kvmstsnsiE — seailram- 

stvnsyz 
cireumlpetUioH sikomlokuu'shtm — seo:- 

kinnlbkt6n*shtm 
elateVlBM — 
classes kliB*sii — Uaa'syz 
eompounds kannpenndz — ^koinpo'imdz 
consummated k^nsemeted — kansBm- 

eeiiyd. 
contrast ko*ntraast— 
crafty kraahfW— knufftt 
dicmtff dsens— daans 

economised iiko*nem9isd — tka'n«mo'isd 
cdueability ediukabtatt^— 
efeet ife'kt— efe'kt 
engine cndzhain— omdihm 
epoch ii*pok— e-pok 
example egzaam*Dl — 
explanation ekspuBn^rshim — e:kspl«n> 

«0sh«n 
extolled ekstoo'ld— ekstold 
eye &ii — a't 

faculties fe*kaltes — fffi'kvltya 
fatigue fahtii'g— fistii'g 
force toon tuun — foo's 
forth foorth— foo'th 
fraternity fr«rtemttt— fnrtae'nitt 
fraternise fret*imai*i — fre'tvna't^ 
functionary Jaqkshanert — 
genm dshen'aa— dxhii'nos 



good gund— g^ 

handicraft HSD'ndtkneft— HS'ndtkraift 

HSBudikraaift 
hardly HaaTdlf— aaa'dli 
heroine Hii*ro;din^HeTo;in 
heteroaeneous Het*8rodchiiiiiat — ^Heitt- 

ro;ashe*nt;a8 
hold Hoold P — Hoold 
human jhnu'mvn^ 
ignorance t'gnanms — 
implanted tmplss'ntiyd — unplantfd im- 

plaantyd 
important tmpoortmt— trnDAA'tmit 
inexorable the-narabl — incKsmnbl 
initiative ini*8h«tiv»tnt*sh[^fBtfv 
intrinsically fntrt*nstk«lt — uitrt-ns»- 

kvli 
irrespective araspe'kttv — ise^^cifv 
isolation aisoWsh«n — 
htowledge no'l^dzh — 
language IsB'qwydih — 
last laast — 

learners lemjz — laomns 
lesson les'cn— le'im 
maturity me^uujTfti— m«t«&a^'rtt> 
moMmaas-* 
master maa'sti — maa*8t« 
miracle mrrvkl — ^mrnikl 
modem thought mo'drm UiAAt — md^dsn 

thAAt 

musician miusi'shan — mttixi*sh«n 
mutual miu*tjuid— mtt&tt'ttt&jvl mf6u*- 

tiVl mi6tt'tahBl 
narrow naaTo — ^ne*ro 
natural nss^tjurBl — ^nsB'tiicrQl n9d*tBhrvl 
obedience obii'djtns— obii*di)yns 
pathysAih — 

peculiar pikin*li;4~^ikt(in'lt;ti 
person pa>*8n — pae'sn 
plastic plffi'sttk — 
plasticity plaasti*stti— plsstttttt 
practice prae*kttz---pnB*ktM 
prejudice pre'dzhnddis — ^pre*dihMdtB 
pressure presiur — pre^shB 
processes pros'esii— proo*sytyi 
purport pai-po^rt — ^pod'pvt 
relativity relvti'viti — ^reilvtt'-vt^i 
fay«seei — sei 

stnsibilities se'nsabt'lftsz — sernstbt'lto 
sentient senshimt — Be*nsh(^«j^t 
<oar SAAi — boo' 
speciality speshtiee'liti— 
spirits spi*rets^spiTitB 
spurring sportiq— spao'rtq 
stoical sto'ikil — stoo*;ik«l 
student stBhun*d«nt — sttto*dynt 
suited Buu'ted— si6u*tyd 
system srstam — si'stym 
task taask — task taask 
testimony te stimon» — te*8timmii 
thorough thdro — tha*ro tho*n 
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ikortmgMy tharali thorolt — t3io*rolt 

the-nU 
irmuUion traBxiiah*vii, tnensizhim— 

iutort ^uu'tu — ^tida'tBzs 
mukntood a ndistuu'd — 8:iidv;BtM'd 
variety TBroi'tti — 
voleanoea yolke^iiooz— Yolkaa*iioo2 

«Mfl/ WAnt— WODt 

«nw was— woz woz 
tffMole Hool — Hoo'trl 

Pkoy. Jowbtt, 

the Master of Baliol College, Oxford, 
in February, 1871| gave three lectures 
on Socrates at the Boyal Institution. 
The following are a few of his pronun- 
ciations there noted. 
Mpirant S'spBrsnt— sespaT'nmt 
mtiaehing himself to him aBts'tshm- 

imself-tuuum 
h(me boo'um — \ioon P 
but that the famous b*8t-dh*et^,,i- 

ifirmM — be*t-dhBt-dhB f«e*ma8 
eertain saitn — soa't^ 
character kah'rvktv — ke*rekt« 
Chatham tshsB'tmn — 
dccro srsBro — 
deeeribing him dtskr&i'btq-tm— dts- 

ke'f'btiq-Htm 
diffleuUy di-fektltt— dtftkBlti 
discontented dt*skvnte:ntyd — 
discovery d«*skd*v«ri — 
discrepancy dtskripBiist— diJBkre'pBnsi 
due dji(iu---di<lu 
earliest aa'ltjeet — Od'lt;^ 
cars tii'jvz — ii*t 
education e*dzhi6ktfr.8htm — eidiiik^r- 

shtm 
evil ii'vyJ — ^ii*vl 
example egzaa'mpl — 
exhtntsted egzAA'styd — 
foreign fo'rsn — ^fo'ryn 
yaiher up gaa*dhBr-ep — gsD'dher-op 
haughtily HAA*tBl» — naa'tilt 
he has had mi'-BZ-ffid— Hii*-BZ*H8ed 
height Hih&itth— Hd'tt 
highest Hih&t'eet — ^Ho'i'^t 
human jht6u'mBn— 
humourist jhiuu'mBrtst— > 
image i *mtdzh — t'medzh 
Isthmian rBint;Bn — tsthmtjBn 
knowledge noo'ledzh— no'lydzh 
lastly laa*slt— laa*stlf 
lecture le'ktshB— le'kti^' 
manhood msB-niid — mffi*nHw:d 
ffMuArmaask — 
memorabilia me:m0rBht'lt)B— meimBre- 

b»'li;B 
minutiae m&»ni6u'shr|ii — mtn»(ku'8hi;i 
91011^ mook^mooVlds 



must have me*st-BT — 
fM/nro/nffi'tshBrBl — ^naB'tshBnlnffi tt4'- 

nd 
nature nertshB — ^nM*tshB um^iA* 
opinion Bp>*njBn — opt'iUBn 
Oracle otbU — 

ordinarily AA'dtnartlt— AA'dmertli 
origin oredzhin — o'rtdzhtn 
ornaments AA'nBm^ts — 
parallel pee'relel— psB'rBlBl 
^pMSMf paast — 
persons po'rsnz — ^poo'snzs 
politician po:lBtt'shBn— porlttt'shBn 
politics po'lBtiks— 
Fotidaea po-tBdtt** — po'ttdii'jB 
process proo*ses — 
society 8BS&i*Bt«— sosa't'tts 
Socrates so'krBtiiz — 
soon sun — suun 
time t&tm— td'im 
unable a'n^r.bl — Bn^bl 
vm/MTM^TcntshBd — ve^ntt^'d Ye*ntshBd 
virtue Yae'tshu — ^Taa'tttl Tea'tahM 
whole Hool — B.oo*w\ 
Xenophon ze'UBfen — 
years tii'jn — JiVz 

Bib G. B. AntT, 

Astronomer Boyal and President of the 
Boyal Society, made use of the follow- 
ing pronunciations while speaking at 
the Boyal Society, 30 Not. 1872. 
components kompoo*nents — kampoo*- 

nynts 
geodesists ^:odii's»iBts — dzht;a*diststB 
geodesy gii:odii*8» — dzhtp'dist 
Greenwich ghi'nwitsh— -en*ntdzh 
meridional mirrdi;oo*nfiu — mm'diBnBl 
2few Zealand ni 6u ze'lBud — ninu 

zii'lBnd 
Nova Zembla noo'ree ze'mbW— uootb 

ze'mblB 
palaeontology p«r.lf;aonta*lo;dshf — 

p»*ltonjta'lB;dzhs 
stereoscopic stit* *rid jsko*pik — ste'rto; - 

sko^ptk [some say (sttT'rtoskoo'pik)] 

D&. HOOKBB, 

when delivering his opening address as 

President of the British Araociation at 

the Norwich Meeting on the 19 Aug. 

1868. I believe Dr. Hooker is East 

Anglian by birth. 

accumulated akymyltfr.ted — ^Bktdn*miti- 
l^tj^. [N.B. The first, accented, 
(t) was nither indistinct and very 
snort.] 

alone alo-n — bWiph 

are ee* — aa 

dofifff born— •boo'inu 
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MmUmmmU kaiitira*]uniiit— ks^aln- 
mynt 

eithir ee'dhv [not M] — ii*dh« a't'dlw 

few Uj fperluips (fey), the word ww 
difficult to oatoh, and I noticed it 
only oncej- -fiilu. 

Jlnite fi-ni't [in the phraee (dh» t*nfmtt 
«n dh« frntt), this pronunciation was 
alto^her new to me, though I hare 
often heard (rnft/ina'tt) as oppoaed 
to]— (fo't-na'it) 

Lawrence lAATyna [not (1a) or (lo)] — 
(Lo^ryns) 

only o'nlt [not at all unoommon] — 
oo'wTdi 

neither nee'dhn— nii'dhB ne'i'dhv 

plants plahnts — plaants 

progreee pn>'gres--proo gres [there is 
great oiyersity in the words pnh- 
duet progreetf many give (pro) and 
others (proo^ to botn; 1 say(pro*ddkt 
proo'gres), out CoL Strange at the 
same meeting said (proo*dakt, pro*- 
gres).] 

qwite kot [quite short (o)y — kiMot 

teriee sii'jrtjiiz— stV'rtjiis 

etone ston — stoo'im 

undertaken emdnttfrkon [distinct (kdn)] 
— 9:nd«t0rk'n 

whoUy no'li — uoo'XU 

Men of Bcibncb. 

Only a very few cases are here giTen, 
chiefly remarked at meetings of the 
British Association. Men of Science 
have usually many very curious local 
pronunciations, ana others arising from 
using words for themsdyes from books 
long before they have heard otiiers use 
them. There seems to be no tradition 
or norm for scientific tenns, and if the 
pronunciation is such as to bring the 
printed form of the word to mind, men 
of science care very little for the pro- 
nunciation of scientific terms. Many 
of the following are certainly dialectal, 
but all the speakers were educated, 
often yery highly educated men. 
absorbed sbsAA'pt— ebsAA'bd 
albumen selbjumen^ieibtt&u'men 
anesthetics aeneethii'ttks— snesthe*ttks 
antidotal ffi-nttdooitsl— ffinti*d0t«l 
appearance apii';ryns — vptVTvns 
aqueous ffi'ktrtds — M-ktrtas 
asteroids ffistit'*ro;idz [Prof. Stokes]— 

le'stvro'tds 
hrfore bifoo-r— bifoo*' 
class klsM'klaas 

commander komn*nd«<~k«maa'ndf 
comparable komp«0*TBbl — ka'mpurvbl 
compare komp#r.r— kvmpee** 



mm etitui iom koiiititjirBh«i — ktantt- 

ti(iu*sh«n 
eomtnoe kMBtraiT— vvBtnrf*y 
doubt d0Ut->da'ift 
drp dra'i— dro't 
effctrolysis ile'ktnlsf'i'sji — iidaktva*- 

1mm 
endoummU eodMin^t [FroC Hmley] 

— endaVmynt 
equidistant e*kM;tdt:st«nt— ii:k«9^'*a- 

tsnt 
estuaries ii*8tJU;Hni — e'8ti6;ertx 
experiments ekspae'rtmtmts— ekspcrt- 

mynts 
explieable ekroli'kvbl— e'kspltkibl 
Jlnd fffi'ind— foVnd 
gaseous gaa*z«os fProf. Stokes], g«ra>0i 

[the late Mr. loabbage]— g«rsM8 
haste Hsst — Htfst 
introducing •ntirodjuu'sjtq— HHindiXkii'- 

s»q 
larger Is rdzher — ^laa*dzhti 
Lausanne losaam— Itfssn [equal atress] 
loose Ifrus— loos 
lungs loqgz — laqt 
moon mun [Sir W. Thomson], mu'n 

[the late Prof. Bankine] — muun 
paragraphs paa-ragrseft ftne late Prof. 

Rankine^ — pse *nigraaiB 
Paris paa*ns— psBTM 
past paBst— paast 
phi = ^, fm'i-^fo'i 
pulsates pu'lsets - po'lsMts 
pulsatiee pirlsetfy — ^po'lsatfy 
pulse ^tiia — pais 
put y. pot— put 
round r&hund — ^ro'imd 
site s&is — saVs 
staff steef— staaf 
strata strsMB'ta — strM'te 
substantial sabstaa'uditil— aabatsDiisbvl 
systematising si :ste;matCd 'ztq — ai*8t»- 

miita't:ztq 
transactions trrmfTm'knniT trannsaik 

shims 
wind n. we'ind — ^wlnd 

OSNB&AL PUBLia 

The following were noted at pubUc 
meetings. The speakers are aeparated, 
but the names not being genenuly well 
known, are withheld : 

A Flier. 

rise Hihiz^n'iM 
adoption vda'pshvn— 
observing obxaeTiq— 
last lust- 
large laairdzh(f)— laadsh 
framers treennes [not fre^]— frwrmaa 
paragraph pcnigraaf— 
brighter brlihrtB— braVta 
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mord le-kAAa [in law courts (rdcAA.*^)] 
— ^re'kAd 

amvermtnt komywimt [(konvae-SBiit) is 

ooBnnon]— 
lUreetor de'fre*kt«— dire-ktc \and (da'i-) 

(occasioiialhr, when used emphatically] 
9fr^ SBgrii' [with distinct (se)]— Bgni* 
^ m/^ oo-nli [not (oo'f^), and {o'jjXf} is 
common] — oo* wnli 
bazaar bBzaa**— bvzaa* 
firth foo'th [the f h) was uncertain]— 
twt> or three yeare tw-A-thrt-JtVz 

A Noble M.P. 
mmp Ui i»*mplz [generally, once at 

least (saa'mplz)]— 8aa*mpl2 
dmde dts&t-d flonff t always (&•*) or 
(ifi^]^dts8'»*d [long » never (W), 
whiioh I reserre for ape, and thus 
distinguish eye, aye as (a% Cu)] 
pmreele da'sIc— -paa'selz 
/ dare say kiSa9Bee [not (sw'j)]— «'» 

deosM'j 
twu tH|hrfim [hrought out Tory em- 
phatically, not the ordinary pronon- 
ciation] — ^te'iin 
idea &tdii'«r [distinct final izill}— 

d'tdii*;« 

A Oeneral Ojfieer, 

reeolution re:Mluu'sh«n — rerZBlLtdu*- 

sh«n 
century semjtshBT* — se*nti6rt 
further faadhB— fee dhB 
J have had it a't'BV nse'dtt — 
seriout stV-rijOB — si»'Ti;a8 
alwayt AA'lwes [short (e)] — AJL'lweet 
cholera ko'lwrB— 
pose pass [distinctly long] 
my lord miUAd- [(r) distinctly ahsent] 

Cleryyman firith?), 
chairman tshB**m«n— tshee'-mmi 
pray pree [distinctiy (ee)]— prw'j 
My see — s^j 
name neem — ikeem 
graeiout gree*sh98--gr«**she8 
itaff staef [very thin(8B), almost (b)]— 

staaf 
class kIsBS— Idas Uaas 
thanks thaeqks— 

command kom^maand — ^Iremaaiid 
ask aahsk [compare dass and commemtT^ 

— aask 
kind kj&htnd— kaVnd 
guidance gj&ht*dBDS -gaVduns 
cur 6fir [Ithink triUed (r)]-oV 
course k<J(nw [the (s) inclined to (sh)]— 

koo's 
intercourse rntvkAAS [possibly (-koos)] 

-^I'ntBkoo's 



Fhysieume, vanous. 



rotation rotershOT [not (t^j)l— 

anxiety «q)so't-ttt [not (»qks-), nor 
(«qf-)]--flBqM'ttt» 

yuture fi6uH8hB— fifiu*tif^ 

ifote root [not Yoc^wt]-' 

hospital O'spitsl [this one speaker in- 
variably omitted the aspirate in this 
word only, even to the extent of 
sa^ng (b no-spitBl) for an hospitai; 
an archairai]— HO*spitBl 

kindness knWndnLes [probably due to 
emphasiB] — ka'rndnys 

write rhrfttt [or nearly so]— ro'tt 

across akroo's — Bkro*s BkroD*s 

a»Afl//b8H»-f— b<Haa-f ..... 

appreciate Bprtrshi jeet — Bpru'sht;«it 

reaUy rtT-li [rhyming to clearly 
(idtV-lt), some say (rii-Bli), and 
(rii*l») is heard, but conveys the 
notion of reely, ie. inclined to reel] — 

strengthened stre-qth'nd [not (stre-nth- 
'nd). as Prof. Tyndall and very many 
speakers say]— 

known niJoun [the («) distinct]— nflo wn 

Professional and Commercial Men. 

eupport supporting B»pAAt Bvpoo**tiq 

— wpoo't SBpoo**t^ 
empowered empHihfeu'd [strong (Hth) 

due to emphasis, the same speaker 

said (pH|h&#*)]— empoV'd 
literature l«-t8rB;tshB— li'tBrBtttt' 
clearance k*hlif rBUS— kUTTuns 
engage eng«»-dzh [not {gee*\)]— 
closely klo-slt [short (o)J— kloo-sU' 
surprised gspBreW-xd— SBpra'i -ad 
policy pHxho*lB8«— plis* 
correlation kHfioirilee-shBn— kaTijUtf'- 

shBU — 
congratulation kongrffl-t8hLttSlee*shBn 

— ^kBngrfB'tt(!ds0*shBn 
only o-nU' [short (o)]— w'lr-nli 
burden beo'dn — 
progress pro-gres— proo•gr^^es 
halfpenny ueeyni [not (#<f'j)]— H#rpBnf 
in^Htrtance tmp<JoB-tBns— impAA'tans 
management mfiB'nidzhmLOit — mffi'n- 

edzhmynt 
absolutely es'bsolifiti*— 
four foo* — 
Jhepence feCt-vp«i8— fi-pwis 

year Jii* — 

pounds po'imds — 

qfice wh-fft (?)— o-f»8 [{AA-f«i) IS not 

uncommon] 
hundred HhB-nd«d— HO-ndrjfd 
naturally n8B*tshBrBl»— no'tiftrBli 
homoeopath H<wmi;<?p«t [(-p«Bt) dis- 

tinot] — 
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JinandaUy fd'insBiishvlt — ftiUBiislivli 
[the (» •-) aro6e perhaps from em- 
phans, bat I have neard (faViue'ns)] 
adnerenU sedHiT'iynts — 
premature premsettW — ^prii.mvttW* 
expenditure ekspe'ndntahv — ekspeii- 

dfttt*- 
additional ledrshiniBl — 
eouphtfor sAA'tfA — 
regarding n'eaa'diq [not (gjaa) which 

18 common] — 
fund fknd— fond 

humanity HlnmfB'mti — jhtons'nrtt 
cardi kaadz [tendency to (kj)l — 
hoard boo*d [no tendency to (boo*)] — 
adoantage saTffi*nt0dzh — eddTaa«ntedzh 

[(•d-) f] 
make meeV [no tendencjr to (m^j)] — 

ahitain absWai [no (tf^M)] — 

home* ■aootnz [no {po*w)}—' 

puncture Tpi-Q^Xitf [clear (t)]— ^pe'qktiV 

appreciation 8eprii:si;M*8h|^Bn — vprii*- 
8t;«#*8hTO 

etnmgly ^8;t^ro*qli [some speakers seem 
to^ hATe a great difficult with (str-) 
initial, and hence are led to dentalise 
the combination; it is remarkable 
that (^t^r)fireqnently occurs in dialects, 
although (^Q and (^r) are no longer 
recogmzed English sounds] ~stn>*qli 

retume ritanrnz [merely the effect of 
emphasis, the speaker nas no dialectal 
peonliarities] —rttoo'ns 

thire thould be ddo:sh«dbii* 

remarks rmah'ks [I conld detect no 
Towel after (r]]—rtmaa*kB 

parcels pahTSBiz [trilled (r)]— paa*8yls 

industry rndeistri— imdBstri 

plants plahnts — plaants 

world wohrld [certainly prorindal] — 
waeld 



im m e di ate l y tmii'df hjrtlt [rery oommon] 

— imiidtetlt 
samples sahmplz — esB'mplz 
circumstances so'kvmMtehinses — 889*- 

kvmstensyz 
importance tmpAA*tns— tmpAA*ttna 

Young Educated London, 
The following were famished me by 
Mr. Sweet as "Uie transcript of rather 
a broad London pronnnciation of a ^1 
of about twenty, which has some in- 
teresting featuros.*' He particularly 
calls ** attention to the substituteB mt 
(0«i oo), which were eiidentlT trans- 
itional stages to (aht, ahw), witn which 
indeed they may be easily confounded 
on a superficial examination." Mr. 
Sweefs own pronunciation is added 
after (...) when it differs, and mine after 
( — ) as before. Except in my own case 
the (h) represents (hu) most probably. 
See Mr. Sweet's own pronunciation, p. 
1207. 

one wa>a>n ... wsnn — wan 
ask aask ... — 



err ooh ... 

eye aa'i ... vs'y^'i 

me miii ... ->mii 

hid Httd, Hidd ... — H<d 

may msE'i ... me^j^mce*} 

eggEBg^gg ... ECg— eg 

air Bsdh ... — ee ee*r 



add esBd fledd—aed 
how Hsse'o ... Haoo'o^Ho'ti 
two iuuw ... ^tuu 
pull pMtd ptdl ... pull — ^ptfl 
owe oo'o ... oo'Oq — oo^w 
awe AA ... — 
or AAoh ... — ^AA A or 
odtf ood od ... — od 
Joy dfhoo'i ... dshoo'if-^^didl 



Whsnos do DiFFBRBNCsa OF Pbomcnoiation A&isbP 

These examples are amply sufficient to shew that considerahle diyer- 
sides of pronanciation exist among educated speakers of all classes, 
even when speaking with the greater care usually taken in public 
delivery. That great differences of opinion exist among orthoepists 
is well shewn in Worcester's and especially Soule and Whe^er's 
pronouncing dictionaries,^ which, although not descending into the 



1 <«A Manual of English Pronun- 
ciation and Spelling ; containing a ftdl 
alphabetical yocabuTary of the language, 
with a preliminary exposition of Eng- 
lish ortDoepy and orthography; and 
designed as a work of reference for 
general use, aod as a text-book in 
schools, by Bichard Soule, jr., A.M., 
andWilliamA.Wheeler,AJC.^* Boeton, 



U.S., 1861; London, Sampson Low, 

Sp. xliL 467. An extremely eon- 
enaed and useful little book, not lum- 
bered with meanings, and giring the 
opinions of Walker, Smart, Webster, 
Worcester, Goodwin, when they differ. 
Hence this yocabulary may be used as 
a compendium of these Are writers' 
opinions. 
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minntiae attempted in the preceding lists, save me from loading my 
pages with a complete Tocabulaiy of xixth century yarieties of 
pronunciation. 

Kow whence do these differences ariise ? 

The most obvious source of difference is that in fact there is no 
such thing as educated English pronunciation. There are pronun- 
ciations of English people more or less educated in a multitude of 
other things, but not in pronunciation. Children are never trained 
in the proper exercise of their vocal organs, or have their ears 
sharpened to appreciate differences. It would not be at all difficult 
to train the young organs, if only the teachers knew anything about 
it. We devote years of upper school life to the study of classical 
languages, and enter deeply into their etymology, but we do not give 
the least practical instruction in the substantia form of language — 
speech-sounds, or their relations to one another, on which depend 
the principal changes which claim our attention.^ The consequence 
is that pronunciations grow up now much in the same way as they 
did six hundred years ago. There is only one important difference 
— ^facility of communication. It required the War of the Eoses to 
make an English of England, and the War of the Commonwealth 
to temper that down into the mother of modem speech. But now 
people are being thrown together with the greatest ease and rapidibr 
from all parts of the country. Still, it is tiie opening of life which 
principally determines pronunciation. Children hear few speakers, 
chiefly those of their own age and standing. They regard not the 
voices of adults beyond those of a few familiar Mends. Their 
vocabulary is limited, extremely limited, and when they grow up 
they leani more words by eye than by ear ; hence they acquire 
habits of families, schools, coteries, professions, businesses, localities. 
Their organs become fixed ; they notice from others only what they 
themselves say. It is not polite to correct even a friend's pronun- 
ciation; a stranger resents the impertinence. But still ''young 
men from the country," or with narrow habits of speech, often get 
laughed out of their peculiarities. More, still, of a lower class of 
life ape those of the upper when they get mixed up among them, 
and skive hard to change a pronunciation which mi^t betray their 
origin. But all this has a small influence. In the main the most 
educated pronunciation in English is local, with its comers more 



1 One of my kind assistants, who is 
collecting materials for a local glossary, 
said that I had opened his eyes ; he had 
hitherto thought of uHfrdt^ and not of 
their sounds. To think of a word 
independently of its sonnd is the ont- 
oome of our school instruction. In 
schools a word is a sign on paper, to 
which different persons may give 
different sounds, and which some people 
a long way off and a long time ago, in 
Oreece or Italy, pronounced we don*t 
know, and we don't care, how. But in 
writing a glossary we are writing words 



nerer written. The collections of 
letters must suggest the sounds or 
nothing at all. A glossary of collections 
of letters to which the ri^ht sound can- 
not be even approximatiTely giren, is 
really no glossary at all. We might 
just as wdl— perhaps better — giye a 
meanine to a current number, for that 
eould he pronounced (in his own 
manner) by erery one. Yet this, I am 
sorry to think, is the state of most of 
our proiincial glossaries at the present 
day — and I am afraid for tnott I ought 
tonaresaida^. 
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nibbed off than it wa« fifty or a Inmdred yean ago, bat sdll 
tially local, using that word as applicable to all limited enTiraii- 
ment. The language, however, contains thousands of words wlnck 
are not used in ordinary oonTersation, and ooncermng which ex- 
traordinary variety prevails, as we have seen. The pronouncing 
prophets themselves, the Buchanans^ SheridanSy Walkers, and thor 
followers, have no principle to go on. They have had wider obser- 
vation, but most of them make up their minds k priori, upoa 
limited inductions, and men of literature disown their antliarity. 
Is it possible to arrive at any principles amid this chaos ? 

Our language consists essentially of two elements, whidi, for 
brevity, we may call German (Anglo-Saxon with Scandinavian), 
and French, (Norman with French, Latin and Greek). Ifow tlM 
German element really presents little or no difficulty. Our Gcfman 
words are familiar, and their dialectal forms are generally widelj 
different from the received pronunciation of educated people in 
London, at court, in the pulpit, at the bar, on the stage, at the 
universities — and, in a minor degree, in parliament, and in the 
lecture-room, on the hustings, and in public meetings. The diffi- 
culty for most people lies with the French element, which is pre- 
ponderating in the vocabulary, but is comparatively rare in speech, 
and which our wonderful orthography is totally incapable of inveet- 
ing with a vocal garb. Those who know Latin and Greek are 
therefore apt to imagine that they should shew the Latin tod 
Greek origins by pronouncing the words much as they would if 
they were written with Latin and Greek letters. Hence such curi- 
osities as (doktra'in«l, inima'rkBl), — ^I have not heard (sa't'va'il), 
although surely clvllis has as much a right to its (a'tz) as doctrhn 
and inimlcu$. It was in the same spirit that Prof. Stokes spoke of 
{2Betii*'T0)tdz) from aarffp, (although this becomes aaT€poeiSi^ 
which should have led him to (aste'ro;aVdz), and I recollect that 
the late Prof. Traill of Edinburgh alwap insisted on the termini- 
tion ( — oja'fd) in similar words,) and Sir G. B. Airy used (gii:odu*a) 
from yr), (although the Greek is yefoBaurta), and (mirt-dt;ao*nel) 
from meridiondlis. But this is, I conceive, a mere mistake. Our 
language was formed at a time when the pronunciation of Gred: 
and Latin even in England was totally different from that now in 
use. Almost all our old words which can be traced to Latin and 
Greek came to us in a French form, and received their pronuncia- 
tion and accent from our mode of dealing with French words. It 
would seem therefore most reasonable to suppose any Greek word 
to be first Latinised, then taken as French^ and finally put into 
English. This will not exactly answer for those more recent worda 
which have been taken from Latin and Greek by persons who did 
not know French, and which have hence preserved the Latin forma 
more closely, but even then it gives a principle. Thus, Temembe^ 
ing o'ratoTf se-nator, the Scotch are more consistent than the Eng- 
lish in saying cwrator; and remembering ^M'm^/ry, ^'^m/»Ay, itia 
more consistent to say geo'deiy ; and similarly de'trnmitrate is more 
in accordance with our plan of accenting Frendi words than 
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ifmo'^uiraU. This principle will make ns independent of Latin and 
flveek quaniitif, which had ceased to be felt in Italy and Greece 
loog before words were introduced into English. We must say 
r«*milnrbl), not (Bma'rkBbl), or («m9'i*kw:bl), which would be real 
Bxreigiiisms ; we must say (yrktvri), not (ytktoo'Tt), Latin vtetaria^ 
itthoogh we say (viktoo*'ri;os), for which (vHtto-rtjOs) would be 
more analogical, and we do not make the last syllable (-oos), not- 
withstanding Latin -5«im ; just as we make -a/=s(.Bl)y notwithstand- 
iag Latin -d/if. For a similar reason a final unaccented 'ice, -iU^ 
-WM, -tM, should have had (i ), not the (o'l) now so general in recent 
woids. 

A difficulty arises with respect to French words recently intro- 
duced which retain their French form. As long as the persons 
aamg a word are conscious of its nationality, they make more or 
leiB successful or feeble attempts to imitate the French pronunciation, 
■0 tiiat we get ennui (onwii*), aide-de-camp (^^'dikoA), coup d'osU 
fltnupdaoao'rl), envelope (o*nvoloop), environs (cnvtron), chef d^ceuvre 
{■hjtfduuTB) coup d*etat (kuudttaa*), and similar hybrid monstrosities. 
When the words remain French, they must take their chance, but, 
when possible, they should be anglicised on the old French models. 
A list of the oldest French words used in English is given in the 
Appendix III. to Br. Morris's Historical Outlines of English Aeei" 
iitce (2nd cd. 1872). But without this knowledge, we see that 
(e'liTBlap, enyd't''rBnz) are good English. Perhaps (tdhiif, monuu'Tv) 
would hardly preserve (t8hiif*duu:vB) from being ridiculous, and 
hence the English * masterpiece' is preferable. Bayonet is given as 
(baronet, b^^-jonet) by different orthoopists. I have never heard 
any one say so. (Bee' 'net) is usual in civil life, but (bsB'net) is 
heard among officers and (bao'gvnet) among privates. All similar 
French technical words should have their English technical pro- 
mmciation assigned. As for the modem Indian words, they ought 
to receive the pronunciation current among English residents in 
India. The old Arabic words have already a character of their own, 
and cannot be touched. But it is really a pity that we dare not 
limply anglicise them, as the French unreservedly gallicise all 
imports. 

The above remarks are meant simply to draw attention to the 
■abject. I liave so often and so explicitly renounced all claim to 
dictate on English proniinciation that my ''ought, should," etc., 
cannot be taken to mean more than emphasised suggestions, con- 
■equent on the adoption of a proposed theory. 

AXEKICAN PRONUNCIATIOlir. 

Before closing this section, I feel that some notion of American 
praamnciation should be given. This stands in a totally different 
idation to received English from the pro\'incial. It is rather 
traditional English, as was seen by Noah Webster's remarks (pp. 
1063-70). Americans generally claim to speak English without 
jrovincialisms, and in the sense in which English provincialisms 
ezisti namely as distinct dialectal forms, with historical pedigrees. 
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at least as respectable as the received form of speecli, the daim is 
correct. But in the sense that local pronimciatioiis do not deaiij 
exist, I have good American authority for saying that the daim is 
unfounded. Owing perhaps to this absence of dialects, Americam 
consider that, on the whole, they speak " better** than the Engjish. 
I do not pretend to decide as to "better** or "worse,** but 
certainly they speak "differently'* from the English; that is, 
despite of the many admissible varieties of received English, the 
American varieties are inadmissible — ^from an Englishman. A few, 
a very few, Americans seem to have acquired English habits, but 
even then a chance word, such as (trw*jt) for (tr^*j)=^rtf»^, reveab 
the speaker's home. The intonation is rarely English, even when aE 
nasality is absent ; but this is a point I purposely omit to notice, 
though it is often the most striking peculiarity the speakers exhibit 

An American Preacher, 
a personal friend of my own. He lived 
in Virginia for the first 21 years of his 
life, which, he tells me, in ** pronuncia- 
tion differs from the North as Naples 
from Florence, Baden from Berlin, or 
(almost) Yorkshire from London." 
After that he came to the North, and 
acquired new hahits of speech, which 
again, in the last few years, have been 
crossed hy London associations. Hence 
some of tno points noted may belong to 
different localities in the United States. 
I have not noted Londonisms of course. 
The pronunciations are noted from his 
public speuking. In private conversa- 
tion the differences were not so marked. 
Of course there is more than usual 
doubt as to the exact sounds in this and 
the following case, owing to the greater 
difference between the speaker's pro- 
nunciation and my own, which is added 
after a (— ) as usual. 

aeorn w;ktjn — ^^'kAAn 

already A*lre:d/ — Alre'dt 

apparent tjpccTLent — t?pee'*rynt 

Aryan a;r&»-«n— aarirn 

atonement titoo'nmynt — Btoonmynt 

Boston BA^-stn — Basttin 

career kuree'- — kwriV 

ehaatitemcnt tsha)'stai'zm[^ynt — tshsB's- 

tfzmynt 
classes tlah's^iz — klaa'syz 
oomelinesh ko'mlincs — ka'mlinys 
commune komiuu'n — ka-miUun 
construed konstrawd — ko'nstruud 
data daa-tB — d^eta 
discretion dfskri'sh'n — dfskre*8hBn 
divine divua'rn-diva'iTi 
*>Mdooth-dath 
dreary driiri— driV-rf 
elements c'lumnnts— e'limynts 
fossil fosl~fo-8il 



gelid ge*lid — dzhe-ltd 

grapple grah'pl — ^g^nB*pl 

great grEEt— gr^jt 

guidance gb\ii d^ans — ga'rdrai 

hnrasse4 Hsraa'st — HiB'rast 

home HOO*m — Hoo*trm 

importance impAA'ti^ans — impAA'tns 

leniently len'i^entlt — lii'nr;Bntlt 

mendicant mEndp'ki^ant—mendtbnft 

mercantile makButil — maa'kcnta'il 

moment moo'm(^ant — moo'mynt 

momentary moo'mentart — m«o'm«Dt«i 

most moost — moost 

motion moo'sh^n — moo'shvn 

mouth mdhuth — ma'uth 

museum mtiluztBm — mtdzii'vm 

notion noo'shn — noo'shvn 

oum 'ooonh — oo'u^n 

Palestine Paelystiin — Pae'lesta'a 

perfect v. paafe'kt — ^paafekt 

puerile pyBr«l — pii*"nl 

robes roo'bzs— roobs 

room ram— ruum 

Satan see tnh— see'tim 

secular siiktCilQ— sc'ktQlv 

sophistry soo-fistri— ^o'ftstn' 

stone st<»on stooMn ston — stoo'ion 

substratum sabstraa'tum— 8abstr<»*jtiB 

sure syy* — shuM* 

swamps SWA Amps —swamps 

testimony tB'stimoon*— tc'stammt 

throne throon— throo*trn 

used \_^aceustofned'] jyst — JtAosi 

An AiCBRiCAN Ladt Lbgtuxei, 

highly educated, graduate of an Ab>> 
rican university, with quiet maniMri 
good delivery, and evidently cucMly 
studied pronunciation. 
afford icfoo'*d — «foo''d 
always A'lwa— AA'lw«a 
apportionment apoo*'8hnmynt — ^poo'*- 
shBnmynt 
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Ufw€ bifoo'^ti — ^btfoo** 

hoih booth — booth 

career kBjr»Vr— kOTtV [the final f-iir) 

was very marked, not even (-tVr)] 
ekaracter kahrsektB— kaB-rekte 
Chicago shikAAgoo 

ehivalrie shivaB-lrtk — tsht-VBlrik [this 
is one of the new importations ; 
chivalry as an old word should be 
(tshi-VBlri), see supri p. 682, v. 45).] 
tffciMtlaas— klaas, [but tl-, dl-J are very 
usual initials in place of (kU, gl-) i^ 
£ngland] 
closer klo'SB — kloo*M;'ffB 
combative kambae'ttv — kaTnbBttv 
compared kumpnee'-d— kempee'-d [pro- 
bably the (pu) was accidental] 
culture ka-l;tshB — ka-ltiV [but (-tshu) 

is quite common in England] 
demand dimaahnd— d»maa-nd 
d^^ltiee di- fiakaltiz — drftkultiz 
dog doog — dog 

economical e:kono*mikl — ii:kono*ratkBl 
educator e-dzhwk^^AA* — e*dt(ikwtB [the 
(edzhu) is not uncommon in Eng- 
land] 
egotism ii'gottVm — e'gotiz'm 
embarrassment embah'rasmynt — em- 

ba3T33mynt 
err se' — oa 

expenditure ekspcnditshiu' — eksp'ndi- 
tiu' [or (ckspe'ndijtshB), the latter is 
very common in England] 
^rst faohst foe'st — faast 
forth foo'th— foo'th 
funds fandz — fandz 

girls ^0)0)1 z—^oolz [this is one of the 
most difficult words to note in Eng- 
lish ; it is perhaps the only word in 
which I persistently palatise (g), as 
(gaalz) is very harsh to my ears ; of 
course (gaelz) is very common, and I 
have heard (ya}*lz) as a studied pro- 
nunciation. See (1156, c').] 



home Hhoo'timm — Hoo'tom 
importance tmpAA'tns — tmpAA'tvns 
introduce rntrodwus — intrexitdus 
leisure lii'zhB — le'zhB [(lii'zhB) is not 
uncommon in England, but it is 
archaic] 
located lo'kH^d — ^lok^^'tyd 
long lAAq— loq 
marsh mah'sh — maash 
Michigan Mt'shi^BU 
mischief mis^tshii-f— mrs;tshrf 
mutual mtCiu'tshii(iBl— miUu'ttdiBl [but 
(mt(iu'tshBl) is very common in Eng- 
land] 
naturally nae'tshifirBlr — nas'tifirBli [but 

(tsh) is quite common in England] 
new n/y na'y (?) — niiiu [the diphthong 

was very difficult to catch] 
no noo[u — noo*w 
none noon— nan 
onlg o-nli — oo'M^'nli [but (o'nlt) is not 

uncommon in England] 
open oo'pBn — oopn 
parent pwrynt — pee' Tynt 
prudent pra'ydynt — pruu'dynt [see 

new'\ 
radius re'dtas — rwdias 
St. Louis Sent Luu't's 
say Beeeii — s^^'j [this was an accidental 

emphasis apparently] 
society sBskh r Hi — sasa'i 'Bti 
store stoo* — stoo' 
sure shiyy' (?) — shMu* 
surely shiU'Bla'i — shuu^'h* 
surveillance SBvrljsns — sbv^^'I/bob [thif 
is one of our unsettled importations] 
test tE'st— test 
towns tHa'tmz — ta'unz [the (tn) was no 

doubt accidental] 
traits tr«tf*ts— tr^'jz 
holy Hho'li — HooUt 
wrath raath — rAAth 
ummg raoq— roq 
year JiV — 



One of the most striking features of these pronunciations in con- 
nection with older English pronunciation is tiie continual cropping 
up of (oo) where wo have now (oo, oo^w) and again the use of (oo', 
00 jb), for (oo') which has still more recently tended to (aa*, aa) for 
-ore. The diphthongal forms for ew^ w, are transitioned, fh)m (4u, 
yy), and are difficult to catch, but seem to confirm these two as the 
generating forms. Some of the pronunciations are, however, pro- 
bably of American development, for our language has been culti- 
vated with great care in the United States, not only in literature, 
but in orthoepy, and the pronouncing dictionaries tliere published 
are much esteemed in England. 

Although perhaps not quite in place, I here insert some American 
words and observations on diversities of American pronunciations 
furnished me by Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, Conneo- 
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ticut, U.S., and Mr. Charies Astor Bristed, of Yale ColL, Connecti- 
cut, U.S., and Trinity College, Cambridge, England, in I87I. Dr. 
Trumbull gave the pronunciation in Glossic, which I have transliter- 
ated. Mr. Bristed has not written pronunciations systematically; I 
have inserted palaeotypic interpretations to the best of my judgmcait 

F.L.S., Tmro, 1871.1 Almost afl 
N.E. fiaheirmen know now to {pan) 
— or, at many pronounce it, to 
(ncnzh, gpeendzh) a hook—thoo^ 
tne word is not in our dictitmarkii 
Here, the ganzing by which the book 
is secured to the line, and the Um 
protected, is done by windiiup thMi 
with waxed linen thread oralk twiit 
(Fr. gafue\ whence I suppose ths 
name, andf not from Fr. *g&ncihe^' 
8p. <ganacho,' a hook. 

Gumption^ (gd'mshdn) ; more comnios« 
collo(|uiaUy, in N.K fortr years ags^ 
than it now is. I nerer lietfd the^ 
sounded. (Hii-s noo gamshaa) «r 
(Hii Htfmt fot noo gd'mshen). 

Le€m-io (admtion to a buOding), 
(IrntB). Conn, and Mass., the con- 
mon pronunciation, among farmfla, 
etc. 1 neTer heard (lii-ntuu, lii-ntx). 

JftVA, T. (miitsh), part, (mii'tehcn). 
Connecticut, farmers, laborers, e(&, 
— >as in speaking of a dog or cat 
(goo'tn mii'tshin raund), or of t 
(dmmj mii'tshin fe'lv). 

Effuse, adj. and n., (re*fiudzh), and 
sometimes (ra'fffidzh). N.£.,lumboh 
men, joiners, provision dealers, ete 
—for Uie lowest merchantable qoahtf 
of any description of goods. In a 
Boston paper of Dec. 3, 1716, I 
find adycrtised, <* Befuse alias Befi^ 
Fish" for sale. Common tveaty 
years ago, — but much less oomnoa 
now, 

W/ioppetf (wha-pit). A harmleas tfox, 
or mongrel dog. Connecticut and 
elsewhere in >icw England. Gob^ 
mon, in the rural districts, thoogk 
omitted by Bartlett and Webstar. 
Wright, Prov. Gloss., has "Wh^ 
pet; the prick-eared cur.*' Een, 
the name has a larger denotation. 



Dr. Trukbvll's Notes on 
Americanisms. 

Cade, bred by hand ; cosset, (^eed). 
This old English word is still in use 
by farmers, etc., near Newport, B.I., 
who talk of *cade lambs,' 'cade colts.' 
I have not heard of it elsewhere in 
the U.S. 

Chary T. and n. (tshooj) always, I be- 
lieve, in the U.S., except the oc- 
casional (tshaoj) and pi. (tshadiz) of 
laborers and farm servants. 

Bogie, Boguy, a bugbear, (bti*g«). 
Common, among boys and the un- 
educated, in Connecticut (Dh* 
bM'gBZ-'l ke'tsh-ji). 

Drool or dretd (druul, driMl), for * drivel,* 
used everywhere by mothers and 
nurses. Tlie latter is the less polished 
form. 

Ewe, Commonly (ridu), but twenty 
ago I very often heard (joo) from 
farmers, butchers, and others in 
eastern Connecticut and B. Island. 

Eft (=Newt), (e-vit, e*vet). Common 
in Conn. *Newt' is rarely used; 
*efb' (monosyll.) neyer, I think. 
(A.S. efete,) 

Fice, FiUf (fois). A worthless dog, 
a cur. Virginia and the southern 
States. Common, though I have not 
met with it in print, except in a 
Choctaw-English Vocabulary from a 
southern mission-press, 1862. Com- 
pare,/ow/y, — ''foisting eur** (Nares), 
— */c<?,' in Grose, — ^fUst, Jice^ fut, 
Wright's Prov. Gloss. 

Fillip, n. and v. (flip), always. I 
never heard it as a dissyllable in 
N. England. 

Gambrel, roof, (gffi'mbl ^-mbel). N. 
England, common ; thirty years ago, 
nearly universal. 

" to Ganged In a list of "words com- 
mon at Polperro in Cornwall," in 
Notes and Queries, 1 S., x. 301, 1 
find this word with the meaning : 
*' to arm with wire the line attached 
to the fishing hook." V*Tq gange 
a hook is to arm it and the snood 
with a fine brass or copper wire twisted 
round to prevent their being bitten off 
by the fish. ' ' Glossary to the History 
of FolperrOf by Jonathaa Couohy 



Mr. Bribtvd's Notes on Ai»»»m»a« 
Pronunciation. 

South Gbro/ina. 

The inhabitants of Charleston, aid 
all the Southern and South-EMten 
part of this State, pronounce initial if 
(whether at the Ix^nning of a woid ar 
syllable) like v. Like v to me; ftf' 
luipa yoa woald call it (bh) a 
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w (wUch I own mTwlf unable to dis« 
tiogfinsh from v). This pecaliarity is 
common to all claBses, except thoee or the 
vpper claas who ha?e Ured in Europe 
or at the North. Thejare not aware of it 
leannot &id any Enropean origin for it. 
It ii rappoBed to come from the negroes. 
Teachers from the middle of the State 
bsTe told me that the boys from the 
central and northern districts pro« 
Boonoe w in the nsnal and correct way. 
fProf. March, in his letter to me of 22 
March, 1872, from which I hare 
abeady so lar^ly qnoted (1092, e. 1 143, 
«), Bays: **A large part of the people 
of this re^on (Easton, Pennsybrania, 
TJ.B,y, which was settled by Germans, 
do not use their teeth for English v, or 
make with to the nsnal English sonancy, 
and they are said, therefore, to ezchanffe 
w and V, I dare say the facts are the 
same at Charleston, Sonth Carolina, of 
which Mr. Bristed speaks. I hare heard 
it said that the South Carolina change 
was started by German market gardeners 
about Charleston, but one would think 
that there must have been some general 
tendency to this lautvtraehiebung, or it 
couM have hardly gained currency, as 
it has, among that proudest and pre- 
ciieat of colonial literary aristocracies. 
It looks like it too, that they sound r 
Uke IT, or drop it. Muter is Muioow 
rml'sttttiw n they say, — one of mr slight 
diphthongal its, I suppose, ii retoly 
uiy.." In another part of his letter he 
had said : ** As to the naturalness of tr, 
I notice that my children, just catching 
■ounds, not only make m' in its own 
place, but also for other letters, re^[ularly 
for r," [in which case perhaps it is a 
substituted lip trill with tense lips, or 
(m), see (9, ed)A "and for wh they 
make /. This last is an unknown 
change here in mature speech." As to 
the American interchange of f, w, Moe 
Webster's remark (1067, d) relating to 
Boston and Philadelphia, where he 
obserres w used for v, which in the case 
of Philadelphia Prof. March, no doubt 
correctly, has just ascribed to the in- 
fluence of German tr (bh). There is a 
well-known cockneyism by which (r, 
w) are said to interchange m England. 
We all know that old Weller in JPiek- 
wiek spelled his name with '<a we,'* 
Dr. Beke considers, from personal ex- 
perience, that the sound is really (bh), 
which is heard as (w) for (v) ana as f v) 
for (w) ; and he believes that in Naples 
and Borne there ii ^the same tendency 



amonff the uneducated to substitute 
(bh) for (y). This opinion was con- 
tained in a private letter, in answer to 
another gentleman, who informed me 
that he had heard Romans, especially 
Roman beggars, use (w) for (r). 1 had 
never notic^ this habit myscuf when in 
Rome, and my son, who was in Rome 
at the time wnen I received this infor- 
mation, did not succeed in hearing 
more than an occasional German (bh% 
with which sound he was well ac- 
quainted. But more recently a Scotch 
lady informed me that she had certainly 
heard (w) and not (bh) for (y) in Rome. 
It is a point requiring investigation, 
and as it has considerable philological 
interest, I think it right to draw atten- 
tion to it here. I have never been 
fortunate enotu;^h to hear (w, t) con- 
fhsed in Lon(um, naturally, off the 
stage and out of story-books. But I 
recollect when a boy hearing people 
at Canterbury regpihrly saying what 
sounded to me ais (wien) for pan, and 
one respectable pianoforte tuner, after 
vainly trying to say vieta^ brining out 
something hke (wuu). But this was in 
days when I had no notion of German 
(bn). The confhsion of w and 9 is alio 
reported firom East Kent, and East 
An|;lia generally. The Charleston con* 
fusion, however, is a remarkable pheno- 
menon.] 

[In a later communication Mr. 
Bnsted adds :1 We (that is, all Ameri- 
cans except toe Carolinians aforesaid, 
and poMtbiy the Southern negroes 
generally ; I am not sure on this last 
point) say Airm, putting the aspirate 
Wore the digamma, so that, were the 
monoeylUble prolonged to a dissyllable, 
it would be (kuen) or (bu'en). [See 
(pp. 1142-8).J The Carolinians who 
say V (or what I call v) for w, do not, I 
think, mix any aspirate with it ; they 
say vettf not hven. But I am not 
absolutely certain of this. [In his 
original notes respecting South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Bristed added :] Also common 
to all classes, and also unconscious, is 
the old re»aetionary Anti- Irish pro- 
nunciation of (ii) for (ee), ehser for 
ehair. But it seems confined to some 
words, e.p. theydon't wjfear (fiir) for 
fair (feer^. [Writing subsequently, he 
says on tnis point :] I have discovered 
that the last century pronunciation 
ftshiir) [the trilled (r) in this and the 
rollowmg examples is possibly an over- 
sight] for ehmr is not so common in 

78 
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8<m(ili Carolina as I had luppoted. 
On the other hand, I hare found in 
some of Uie host educated Charleston- 
ians the BtUl more archaic pronnncia* 
tion (eer) for ear^ e,g. (feerj for /*«r, 
(reer) for rear^ (heerd) for Uard^ etc., 
etc Not having a nice mnsical ear, I 
will not he certain that the sonnd is 
quite as lon^ as (ee), hut for practical 
porpoees it is the same; pro^^ I first 
ohserred it from supposing that a friend 
had said fare when he meant to say 
fear, (Beerd) for beard is heard in 
other parts of America (and of England 
I suppose), hut the general substitution 
of (eer) for ear seems to be Carolinian. 
The pronunciation is inrolnntary, and 
acknowledged by the natires to be 
heretioal; it is not like their (kjard) 
and (naid), of which they are proud as 
of shibboleths. It is never found with- 
out the r ; no Charlettonian would say 
rpeez) for peae as an Irishman does. 
[Considering that some of the earliest 
eases of ea sounding as (ii) occur 
before (r), these ardudsms are very 
interesting.] 

Qulf Stales generally. 

All classes, from Virginia to Georgia 
inclusive, have a sort of shibboleth of 
which they areproud. It is the old 
Sheridan and Walker insertion of y 
before a after initial e and g ; gyardm 
for garden^ kyard for card, I believe 
Sheridan and Walker only inserted the 
y when a is followed by r; but our 
Southerners say kyamp for camp. [This 
means possibly only (^aa*dn, ilraad, 
tonp).^ I do not know how far this 
pronunciation extends westward; for 
instance, if it is found in Alabama, I 
am pretty sure it is not in Mississippi, 
and a fortiori in Louisiana and Texas. 

New England, 

All but the best educated New Eng- 
landers make an insertion before ow 
final in monosyllables. Probably most 
persons would exnlain this insertion as 
a nasalized. I don't think so, e,g. I 
don't think the New England eow is 
Hke the first syllable of the Spanish 
omtaa. Some make the insertion i, 
I consider it y. Kyow for eow^ nyow 
for now, [Probably Uaetu, nje'if), see 
the extract from Webster (1066, b*). 
If there is nasality, it will be {hb'jUf 
njflB'^H).] Whatever nasalization there 
ia, seems to me to lie in ^A« diphthong 
iteelf, not in the preceding insertion. 
I Uunk this is dear from polysyllables^ 



e,g, around, where there is no insertioii 
that I can detect, but there is a nasalis- 
ation or ^<^^* fPoesibly (srse'^tind) see 
(136, d).] The New Englanders some- 
times lengthen 5 into au, Nauthim^ 
(or more commonly nauthin) for no- 
thing, [Possibly (nA^ihtn) or merely 
(no*>*thui), which would be more hi*- 
toricaL] On the other hand, they fre- 
quently substitute fi (a) for b (00), 9tun. 
hull, for stone, whole. The substituted 
vowel is the pure and simple English 6. 
The New England pronunciations of 
vtone^ whole, are precisely the English 
words stun, hull, [They sound to me 
more like (stra, hoi) than (stan, Hal).] 
There is, however, one word, in which 
the people of Massachusetts {not the 
other New Englanders, so far as I have 
observed) sulwtitute b for 0. That 
word is eoat, for which they say eat (kat). 
It is just possible the sound may be a 
little lon^ than cot (koH), out it 
certainly is not so long as caught, or as 
Italian aperto, [The Italian oporto 
is by no means always or generally 
long, so that I attributed a medial 
length to this vowel; but in a sub- 
sequent letter Mr. Bristed says :] Binoe 
I wrote to you, I have observed that 
the Massachusetts pronunciation eaw^kt 
for eoat, about which I was dou'bt- 
fnl, does exist; within a fortnight I 
have heard it, as broad as poesibltB, 
from a lady. Some Massachusetts meii 
maintain that the short sound usually 
given in Massachusetts (especially East- 
em Mass.) to the of eoat is wiVo, but 
the short sound of b^ A sound whidi, •/ 
it exists, has a constant tendency to 
run into 5 or &, [Short (0) certainly 
seems to exist in English dialects and 
in America, but it is frequently mis- 
heard as (a), and it is singular tnat in 
Mr. I. Pitman's phonography (00, 9) 
are represented by marks which should 
systematically represent them to be the 
long and short of the same sound. All 
this again is attributable to the relation 
of (a, 0) and (a, oh), where the voweb 
in each pair are due to the same position 
of the tongue, and differ only by the 
"rounding^' or ** lip-shading." This 
again leMs to the common affected 
drawl (aa'oh) for {00), In the same 
letter Mr. Bristed notes having heard 
root made (rtit), rhyming to foot ; snd 
<te/ called (diif), see (1069. e), by edu- 
cated speakers. He adds:] Nearly all 
the New Englanders say testimony and 
territory. 
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The pronunciation forfn, ndi*r^ 
[poMibly (fAAtn, nwt«)] for fortune, 
nmture (the very shortest possible in- 
diitiiict vowel substituted for u), was 
traditional in New England, and only 
J went out in the present generation. 

Pt 18 ivii tlucenti^ English.] When 
was a boy at Yale College (Con- 
necticut) in 1839, some of the older 
professors said/or^'n, na^V, etc. 

The Bostonians and the people of 
Sestem Massachusetts generally are 
popularly accused of superfluous final 
ff : eapting^ Bosting^ for captain^ Boston, 
Or to be more accurate/ they are 
charged with substituting ng (q) for 
various short terminations. I have not 
obeerved this particularly in them. It 
seems to me a vulgarism general in 
both England and America. Dickens's 
Mrs. Gamps and Hay's Western 
Colonels say parding for pardon. But 
I have observed tbat the Bostonians 
lay unusual stress on these short final 

gllables. This winter [1870-1] a 
oston young lady observed to me, 
"You New Yorkers say, *the chick'n 
* goes up the mount'n.'" I retorted, 
' ♦* What do you say P The chicking 
goes up the mounting ? " She replied, 
" No, the chickenn «)es up the moun- 
tenn." (That is the nearest I can 
come to literating her.) [Possibly 
(tshrkkann, m&M*nntEnn), exaggerating 
for the purpose of illustration. Smart 
marks (tshilc-en, m&au*nt^<^). I think 
(tshi'ktn, ma't<*nten) or (-tin) are com- 
mon. But (tsht'kn, m&u*ntn) or 
(tshrkra, mo'w'ntsn) are disagreeable 
to my ears. Some persons likewise say 
(Lffi'tn, Sffi'tn, pw'dn), but these soundb 
are going out of use.] 

New York 

I am a native New Yorker, though 
not now resident in the State. This 
&ct disqualities me in a measure from 
noticing our peculiarities. Indeed, I 
know of but one, which has come up 
in the better classes within the last 
twenty years, and is (I think) more 
common with young women than young 
men. 1 1 consists in dropping roc^al r, 
and thinning the indistinct vowel before 
it into a very short #, e.g. test (f^t) for 
fret. [I have myself noticed in many 
Americans a tenacncy of this kind in 
the pronunciation of the word America, 
from which the r seems to be lost, or 
not trilled at all, and the e curiously 
obscured, something like (dma*;ikB}y 



with a tendency to (ame-jr^tk^ 
oma'jnka),. but the vowel used for «, 
for which I have helplessly written (a), 
does not ^lide on to the following (r^, r) 
in the slightest degree. But the same 
speakers nronounce a trilled (r) before 
vowels habitually in other cases.] 

Wettem Statet, 
I have never been in them, and only 
know from common report that among 
the less educated classes, the pronun- 
ciation (a, aa) for (ee) is universal. 
Bar for bear, far for fair ^ ttraunger for 
stranger, [Possibly remnants of (bsBfer, 
ftDtDTf strsesB'ndzher), misheard. Mr. 
Bristed finds a difficulty in undentand- 
ing (SB, sffi) in palaeotvpe, which seems 
to him ** to embrace all sorts of sounds, 
from the shortest continental sound of 
a to ordinary English a. This,'* says- 
he, ** causes confusion. I am not sure 
how yon pronounce plaid -^ it seems to 
me that you call it pUid" I call it 
(plaed), ana it is ciu*ious that the Ameri- 
can Worcester gives no other pronun- 
ciation ; I have heard (plMd) called a 
Scotticism, which Mr. Bristed thinks 
the only right sound, as he says of 
mine, it ** is surely a mistake, according 
to Scott's rhymes plaid^ laid, maid, etc. 
Perhaps your (fiece) is that * fifth sound 
of a, at in fairy* given in the old 
dictionaries, Walker, etc., which to me 
has always seemed a niy^. I mean I 
can't make out any difi!erence between 
fair and fare,^' Walker made none, 
but I have adduced these facts to shew 
what difficulties variety of pronuncia- 
tion throws in the way of indicating 
sounds by keywords. As to /atr, etc., 
however, the sound may really be (aa), 
and not (»flB^. Such sonndi oocur 
dialectally in England.] 

General AmmrieanUma. 

We all (except perhaps some of the 
negroes?) sound distinctly the A of 
initial trA, just as Irishmen, Scotch- 
men, and North-Countrymen do. This 
I believe to be the only onivenal 
Americanism. There is a great differ- 
ence between the speech of (most) 
Englishmen and (most) Americans, bnt 
it is a mueienl difference rather than a 
Utter-power difference. We pitch oar 
conversation in a monotone ; English- 
women appear to a green American to 
be juet going to sing when they talk. 
[The English return the compliment 
with interest, which reminds me that 
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• Pole, wboee lanraige to in English 
ear is all hist, told me, after hearing 
Uamlet, that the Engliah words sounded 
to him as mere hines!] Some Eng- 
lishmen think that we len^en the i 
more than thej. I doubt it. I den't 
think, for instance, that we say ^t&im) 
for (ta'f'm). [Many Americans ao saj 
(tfttm), and even (tsi.tm).] All Amen- 
oans pronounce vtue to rhyme with cast, 
I see you would rhyme vasewith drauft. 
80 does Sotheby in his Homer, and 1 
cm told this is the British Museum 
pronunciation. Most Englishmen of 
my acauaintance sound it with German 
a (to rnjme with gran f). Your pro- 
nunciation would be unintelligible to 
most Americans, [^am has four pro- 
nunciations in Engush : (taaz), which I 
most commonly say, is going out of use, 
(faai) I hear most nequently, {yeez) 
yery rarely, and (tms) 1 only know 
from Cull's marking. On the analogy 
(li^am (kMs), howerer, it should be the 
regular sound. I haye known the 
thiM first pronunciations habitual 
among a party of four speakers, to 



whom the fourth sound was unknown. 
Goodrich ei?es all four sounds ; but just 
as Cull omy acknowledged (tms), Smart 
only admits' {yen). As to the British 
Museum pronunciation, I find on in- 
quiry that the Antiquities Department 
call it (raaa), "to rhyme with papa's,*' 
but one of the assistants in that depart* 
ment says he would say Tvaaz) of a 
modem yessel to contain flowers ^for 
instance), ** in fact," says my authonty, 
"he seemed inclined to distinguish 
different kinds of rases by the pro- 
nunciation."] The yulgar pronun- 
ciation of f for oi IB very general 
among the less educated New-Eng- 
landers, but is chiefly confined to woras 
in 01/, boil^ spoilf etc. No natiye says 
by or (bai) for b<yy; that is purely Irish. 
[These are all xyiith century.] I 
think I haye found a New York 
peculiarity, buddy, nobuddj, for bod^f 
nobody, but am not quite certain if the 
yowel it the indistinct ti. [(Noo-budt) 
is the most common English, but per- 
haps Mr. Bristed meant (noo bd*ai); 
was it (noo bodi) ?] 



Ambrioan PBOiruiroiATiON AoooaDiKO TO Amsbican Humoukists. 

The pronuiiciation indicated by humourists in any language is of 
course not the pronunciation of the educated part of the people. 
But it must be the pronunciation of a section of the people, and 
also a widely known pronunciation, or the whole humour of its 
adoption would be lost. It therefore occurred to me that Dr. 
Trumbull's and Mr. Bristed's remarks on existent and Noah 
Webster's on older Americanisms would be best supplemented by 
a selection of phonetic orthographies from the works of known 
humourists. 

Major Downing's '' Letters " appeared in the New York Dailjf 
Atkertiier in 1833-4, and had a popularity never before equalled 
in the United States. This book was a political skit on General 
Jackson's government, and is described in the Quarterly RevieWy 
No. 106, as '' by far the most amusing, as it must be allowed to be 
the most authentic, specimen that has as yet [1835] reached 
Europe of the actual colloquial dialect of the Northern States." 
They are by this reviewer attributed to ** Mr. Davis, of the respect- 
able mercantile house of Brookes and Davis, New York." To these 
then I give the first place. The whole book is not spelled phoDeti- 
oally, but about as much American orthography is introduced as 
Scott uses of Scotch spelling in his works, and this I have extracted. 
With the humourous mode of expression, the grammar, and so 
forth, I have of course had nothing to do. I quote from the second 
English edition, published by Murray in 1835, ''from the latest 
New- York edition." 

Judge Haliburton's ''Clockmaker; or, the Sayings and Doings 
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of Sam. Slick of fflickville^— of which the introdactory letter, 
atfaribnted to Mr. Slick himself, is dated 25 Dec., 1836— is folly as 
anthentic, hut the q>rmkling d spellings is rather sparseri and I 
bare not attempted to go through more than about <me-8ixth of the 
book. 

Charles E. Browne's ** Artemus Ward his Book " is made up of 
contributions to the New York Vanity Fair about 1860. It is 
almost entirely in picturesque q>elling, which is frequently merely 
grotesque, but generally exhibits specimens of Yankee pronun- 
ciation, or what must pass cuirent as such among Americans. His 
efforts in that way met with general appreciation. From this book 
I have culled a large number of words without attempting to 
exhaust the list. 

Bret Harte's '' Heathen Chinee and other Poems mostly 
humorous '' haye fbrmshed me with several pronunciations supposed 
to be current in the Gk>ld Mining Begioos of Califomia. 

In quoting these words the letters D, S, W, H, refer to Downing, 
Slick, Ward, and Harte respectively. The addition ''occ." shews 
that the spiling is only oceamnalfy used by the writer to whose 
letter it is appended. 

One of the most striking points to an Englishman on reading 
them is that there are practically no American Americanisms among 
them. They are all old friends, known in English humourists, and 
known in older or dialectal or vulgar English pronunciation. The 
twang, the intonation, the application, aU tend to give them a different 
effect but these are absent in the bare phonetic representation. The 
orthography of the writers is left intact, and I have not ventured 
to suggest their meaning. There may be some recondite differences 
with which I am unacquunted ; but when the words are read as 
their iroeUing would suggest to one used to received pronunciation, 
the effect is quite familiar. 

1. MitctUtmeoui. D. Dmnmtd dtmned S, thii u girea 

The following ii an alphabetical ar- tt an nncommon spellkig, ^dara*d" 

rangement of some woroB and pbraaet being most nraal, but in conseqnenoe of 

wh^h oould not be easily daanfied. Webster's remark (1067, mO ^bis will 

A. Account 'count D, aeuU cute D be g^iren among the ^- words; dumumdt 
8 H, afraid afeard D, agaimt agin D, diminds W, doc$ not don't D, drowned 
am not ain't H, are nottan't VL^Ameri- drownded D, dmrtt not dnrsent H. 
c«mi*Merr%eant'B^apopUs}fV^^]e^\tjj £. C9m aUnott enj most D, een 
D, apotheeariet potteoaries D, attention amost, een almost 8, epenfy? e'eny 
tenshon D. D, ever aonewy one D. 

B. Belie9e bleere W, beOowt bellesset F. Funeral ftm'l H. 

D, be not beant 8, beyond beyend D, O. Gave rin D, eridenily the par* 

boieteroue borsterioiis W, by and by ticiple nsed lor the preterite, see ytvm / 

bime-by D W. genuine giniwine, genwine D, give gin 

0. Qdeuiate kalklate D, chimney W, here we haye the participle used 

chimblyD,Cfttfi^n. Chinee H,«/bMt- for the present; given gin I), grew 

caUy f cnssycally W, possibly a mere grow'd 8. 

Sotesque ; contrarineu contrairinesa H. ffandkerehiefe handkerohers D, 
, cordial cordyal W, put apparentiy have not hain't D, nant 8, have given a 
as an nncommon pronunciation, indica- gin 8, heard beam D W, the form 
ting ** ooijal " as the common P (1069, heerd also occurs, as wiQ be seen after- 
eft^; cupboarde cnbbords D, curiouaeet wards; here hem 8, hie (pred.) hisn 
CBziesest D. D, history histry W, holithy hollow- 
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^y D, probably a mere grotesque; 
howsoever homaomeTer howseyer D. 

I. Idea ide idee D, idee H, idear W, 
ideat idees W, w be*s H, w not ain't D 
W H. an't S, isn't H, it is not taint D, 
tante S, 'tain't H, it was not twamt D, 
I was Ise W. 

E. Knew know'd D, knoll nole D, 
this most be merely grotesque spelling, 
as the soand is received. 

L. Laudanum lodnum D. 

M. Mamma mam H, military mil- 
ingtary W, Mississippi Massissippy D, 
Missouri Mizzoori H, monster monkster 
W, more than moren mourn W. 

N. Necessity needcessity 8, also in 
Irish and in Scotch, so that it is not a 
mere grotesque ; necromancy nickre- 
mancy D, never a nary a W H, here 
there is a mistaken tautology, as nary 
should mean never a, see ever a above. 

0. Of it on't D, only ony D, ordeals 
ordeels W, evidently given as a mis- 
pronunciation in place of orjeels^ see 
cordial above ; but historically or-deal 
=ag8. or-d&l, would be pronounced as 
'W writes; or-db-al is a mere piece 
of confusion ; ordinary ornery w H, 
ordituirier omrear W, ours oum D S. 

P. i^xr^trw/orpertickler H, particu- 
larly particly W. perhaps p'r'aps H, 
popular poplar W, previously previsly 
W, probably probly W. 

R. Regular regler W, rheumatism 
Tumatiz D. 

S. Saw^.i, see D, seed S W, secure 
skewer w, seen p.p. sawn W, series 
serious W, shall not sha'nt D, shallow 
shaller S, sinaularest singleris H, 
soldiers sogers D, «oo^^n/y suvrinty 
W, sphere spear W. 

T. That there that air W, theirs 
Iheir'n D, them 'em D S, the other 
t'other D, there are S, tickled tikled D, 
told tell'd D, tour tower D, towards 
tords W, tremendous tremenjus W, 

V. rwfow/ rilent W. 

W. ^a« fio^ wam't D, wamt 
wom'nt S, were not wa'n't D, will not 
won't D. 

Y. FoMrt youm D W. 

2. Fou'^ 

In the following some little attempt 
at classification will be made, but the 
instances are not numerous enough to 
arrive at any satisfactory result. 

A. The oldest (aa) sound remains in 
atare star H, square squar H, hair-pin 
har-pin H, and is broadened into (oo), 
where in England it has sunk to (ee), 



in eAaref chores D. On the other hand, 
it falls into (ee, e) or even (t) in are air 
W, came kern H, again agen H, agin 
S, may be mebby W, and completely to 
(ii) in ears keers W. 

Long fl, ai = {eef ee) has become (ii) 
in chair cheer W H, cares keers W, 
careless keerless H, scared skeery W, 
James Jeemes H, to which must be 
reckoned apparel appeerel W ; but gave 
giv W, is probably only the use of the 
present as past. 

The same tendency is shewn in the 
short vowel a (ae) in any eny D, enny 
W, can kin H, catch kitch ketch D, 
?Md bed H, havehey'Wf that conj. thet 
fl. 

Broadening appears in canal kanawl 
"W, sat V. sot D, far fur D, stamped 
stomped D, but uncertainly in what 
whot wat W occ., wat wot H, where 
the absence of A is noticeable, as it is 
generally present, and was war H. Even 
au shews both tendencies in because 
caze D, audacity owdassity W, but 
caught ketched D is merely a weak 
form of ketch, already cited. 

E short is thinned to (ii), which may 
be (i) in end eend D S, nests neests D, 
and, as is very common in England, to 
{{) in chest chist S, general ^neral E\ 
ginral W, geno-ally ginerally "W, ge/ 

fit D W, getting gitting gittin* H. 
ettles kittles D W, passengers passin- 
jers W, pretty adj. pretty pritty D. 
But shews the Scotch broadening ten- 
dency in keg kag W, set p.p. sot S, p.t. 
sot W, where there may be a confusion 
with salf well adv. wall W, wrestled 
rastled H. 

The long ee is shortened in been ben 
bin D, but as ea seems to remain (ii), 
even in New Orleans New Orleens S, 
heard heerd S W, with which we may 
class anywhere anywheer H, but the 
old (ee) crops up in real rale D, really 
raly D, ra'ly H, beard baird H, and 
some other cases, for which see er. 

The following are very common in 
England : neither nother nuther D, 
chewing chawin "W, ewe yo S, news- 
paper noospaper W. 

I. In if ei W H, sit set D, we have 
a tendency opposite to that of get git. 
Zittle leotle D W is common here, but 
squire square W is very strange. 

There seems to be a tendency to sink 
all unaccented vowels into (•), or per- 
haps Mr. Bell's (y), see (1159, b), and 
it IS worth while noticing this, because 
a similar tendency shews itself in Irish, 
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and U) is constantly used in Buchanan, 
aee tbe vocabulary, pp. 1072-1083. See 
tbe Irish examples below. £xira extry 
W, panorama paneramy W, opera opery 
opry W, actually actilly S, animal 
ttdmil W, counterpane counterpin D, 
mmnage manige W, poem poim W, gar- 
menu gannints W, trousers trowsis W, 
n^hsw nevey H, region regine W, 
passion pashin D, waistcoat weskit W, 
myument argyment W, 

O seems to assume all Tarieties of 
different local English forms, so that 
any classification is difficult. It be- 
eomes (aa) in roar rar' H, (uu)in boast 
boost D, more moore W, falls to (a) in 
home hum D W, whole hull D W, stone 
Stan D W, nobodg nobuddy W, and 
even to (f ) in rose y. riz D W H, «ww 
luTer D W, with which we may com- 
pare touching techin W, while it Taries 
in the same writer in bosom boozum 
buzzum W. Then we find solder 
sawder S, boulders bowlders H, thought 
tho't D, bought bo't D. 

The (oo) sound varies, as (&u) in 
route rowt W, (i6) in chooses chuses 
D, boots butes W, do dew W occ., 
through thru* D, threw D W, zoological 
zewological W, the last being derived 
from the " zoo " ; and (a) in took tuk 
W, roof ruff D, and you yu W, your 
yer H, the two latter used enclitically. 

The diphthong 01 is treated as long 
I in all those cases in which it was so 
V sounded in the xviith and xviiith 
centuries. Thus: appointed appinted 
D, boil bile D, boiling bilin W, bilin* 
II, broiling brilin D, hoisted histed W, 
join jine D W H, fei«# lions W, which 
of course is merely grotesque for linest 
oil ile D W, point pint W, pointing 
pintin W, points pints H, poMon pyson 
8, pizen W H, soil sile W, soiled siled 
D, spoils spiles D. 

U. The prefix un- is generally o»-, 
as in uneasy oneasy S W, unparalleled 
onparaled W, unpleasant onpleasant 8 
W, unsatisfactory on-satis- factory H. 
In a few words short m is «, i, as just 
jest D, jist D S, common in London, 
judge n. jedge H, compai*e Scotch 
(dzWzh), such Bich D W, shut shet 
H, very old. The form shut p.p. shot 
W, seems to be founded on some con- 
fusion. 

The long u when accented constant* 
ly becomes (uu), a well-known English 
vulgarism, but dating apparently firom 
after the xvi th century, and the pre- 
ceding s, tf do not then become (sh. 



tsh) ; but this is by no means always 
the case, as will be seen from the 
examples of consonants given below. 
Thus : actuate actooate W, ^i«Madoo W, 
amusing amoozin W, circuitous siroooi- 
tius W, confused konfoozed W, consti' 
tution constitooshun W, dispute dispoot 
W, excuse excoos W, gratuitous gra- 
tooitus W, impudence impoodents W, 
including incloodin W, individttal indi- 
vidooal W, influence infloounce W, 
lunatic loonytick W, nuisance noo- 
sanse W, obttue obtoos W, peculiar 
pocooler W, punctually puncktooally 
W, pursue pursoo "W, renumed re- 
soomed W, spiritual sperretooul W, 
subdued subdood W, sued sood W, 
suit soot W, untutored untootered W, 
virtuout virtoous W, It will be 
observed, however, that all these ex- 
amples are from W. After / and r 
this change is received, but W famishes 
both bloo and blew for blue. 

Unaccented u in open syllables, 
which, though always very short (itl)/^ ^ 
is called long by our orthoepists, seenu 
mostlj to b^me (i, t)* T^oub : edueo' 
tion idecation edication 8, minute n. 
minet S, minit H, minutes minits W, 
valuation valeation 8, value valy 8, 
regulating regelatin D, ridiculous 
ridikilous H. 

Final and unaccented "ure is osnally 
treated exactly as er^ and generally ' ^ 
does not influence the preceding con- 
sonants, as creature cntter cretnr D, 
creeter critter W, creatures critters 8, 
features featurs 8, figures figers D, 
Aggers W,/«/«r» futer W,W"'"« '^^ 
D, legislature legislator D, nature nator • 
D 8, nster W, natural nateral 8, 
natral W, pasture pastur 8. pictures 
picters W, rapture raptor W, venture 
venter Wf/yrMmrfpretherW. The last 
word is exceptional. It will be found 
that these foreign words are very 
irregularly treated in the English dia- 
lects, probably depending on the time 
of their having been first used. 

3. The Consonant R, 

ER, EAR, UR. The treatment of 
vowels before R is very curious in 
America, dependent partly on the R 
having become thoroughly vocal, and 
partly on the retention of the old ar 
forms, with which ur forms have been 
confosed. A few er- words retain their 
form as er^ ear^ or otr, thus: dem 
dern H, earth airth 8, yearth W, early 
airly 6, pert peart H. But the role u 
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for all snch wordi to become ar, as: 
iMm lam D 8, learned lamed D, 
lam'd 8, eeareh aarch 8, astern astam 
D 8, bear bar W, certain certln sartin 
D, sartain 8, certainly sartinly W, 
certify sartify D, concern coDcam 8, 
concerned consamed W, converte oon- 
Tarie W, dem v. dam D W, demed 
darned 8, demation damation D, tarn- 
ation 8, deserved desarr'd D. determined 
detarmined D, early arly W, earth arth 
W, errand arrand 8, eternal tarnal D, 
etamal 8, eternalleet tamulest W, 
eternity etamity D 8, infernal infamal 
D W, Jersey Jarsey (P), merchant mar- 
chant D, Lord have mercy Lord a 
massy 8, nervous nanrons H, observed 
obsarved W, observes obsarTes W, 
preserved presanred D W, sermons 
■armons 8, serve sarve D 8, un- 
certain onsartin 8 W, universe uni- 
Tars 8, verses yarses D, to which may 
be added there thar W H, where whar 
W, blurt blart 8, dUturb dutarb W. 

R. The late Prof. Hadley, in re- 
▼iewing the first part of this work, after 
quoting my remarks suprit p. 197» 
says : *' It is fortonate for this muoh- 
abnaed letter that so large a part of 
the £Dglish-8peaking world is fonnd in 
America, where the ^st settlers brought 
this r in a less attenuated state, and 
▼here their descendants have been 
largely reinforced by users of a yet 
stronger r from Ireland and 8cotland 
«id the Continent of Europe. Instead 
of losing the final r, like our brethren 
in 8outhem England, we are more 
likely to restore it to its ancient 
equiyalency with the initial letter." 
(Essays, 1873, p. 262.) 8ee also Prof. 
Haldeman's remarks {\ 195, by My own 
experience of polished American speech 
does not bear out this remark. No 
approach to an Irish or Scotch r final 
seems to be made. If a trill was ever 
used by the speakers I obseryed, it 
must hkye been yery faint, for I am 
constantly awake to trills, and should 
haye certainly remarked it. An un- 
trilled r, perhaps as much of a conso- 
nant as (r J, I seem to haye heard ; I 
think I haye heard at least one Ameri- 
can preacher say (Hhej^rt) where I aay 
(naat), — a matter of choioe, (Hart) 
presenting no difficulty to me. But 
that Dickens' smorl tork for small talk 
would haye been as easily written by 
an American as by an English humotif>^- 
ist will be quite apparent from the 
following iuitancea, which shew that 



ar or are recognized ways of writing 
(aa aa) without implying the least triU 
or yowel (e) in place of a trill. It 
follows therefore that such a pronun- 
ciation must be familiar to American 
ears from American mouths. No 
American humourist could otherwise 
have yentured to use it. 

After arter D S W, aA / ar W, d to 
ar-lar W, amassed amarsed W, basking 
barsldn "W, calm carm W, danced 
damced W, daughter darter D 8 H, 
earned erat, rhyming to want D, half 
harf W, logo largo W, last larst W, 
lather larther W, laugh laff D. larf W, 
laughable larfable W, laughed laft D, 
larfed larved 8, laughing laffin D, 
larfin S, Madam marm 8 W, pa par W, 
pass pars W, passed parst W, pasture 
parster W, sauce sass D W, sarse sarce 
S saucer sasser D, and similarly awful 
orful W, oj^ orf W, offsprings orf- 
springs W, officer officer W, thought 
thort thawt W, the last being an iden- 
tification of or aw by W. 

In the following we have not only 
the r omitted, but the yowel which was 
before it shortened, shewing its utter 
disappearance even from the thought 
of the speaker. Horse boss W, horses 
bosses W, burst bust D W, busted H, 
bursting bustin "W, curse cuss W H, 
cursing cussin D, coloured culled W , 
first fust W, Unterns lantuns "W, 
nursing nussing W, persons pussons W, ^ 
puru puss W, worse wuss W, worser 
wusser W. And I would explain girl 
gal II, girls gals D, galls 8, in the 
same way, gerls becoming first garls 
and then gals (goalz giBSBu; gsBlz), and 
similarly pretty having the r ** trans- 
posed " becomes perty^ and then, putty 
D W, of which pooty D H is regarded 
only as another fonn. In scarcely 
scacely W we have a simple omission 
of r, with probably a corresponding 
omission of its modification of (ee) into 
(ee), which is also found dialectally in 
England. 

ER, UR, as au indistinct yowel where 
no trace of trill can be reasonably sup- 
posed, shews this yocality more com- 
pletely. Thus it stands for A unac- 
cented in afloat erflote W, drama 
dramer W, orphan orfura W, spectacles 
specterkuls W, vcUise yerlise W, imt- 
brella umbreller W, vista rister W, to 
which may be added the common al- 
ways alien W H, generally written 
alius in England: — fox E unaccented 
in elements eUermunts W, elephants 
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dkrftmtB W, inteUeetual interlectooftl 
W, tragedy traggeidy W : — ^for I un- 
aeeented in dignify dignerfy W, «c- 
hihiUd ediiberted W, punllanimoua 
pmgyUnermiu W, tignify siggerfy W, 
9p§cimm waanetvastXi W, veracity ver- 
nmacty W :— for 0, OW, unaccented 
Teiy freauently, as bellowed bellered W, 
pillows biUera W, ealieo caliker W, 
Mlow feller D S W H, followed follered 
W, gallows gallen W, hollowed hoUerd 
W, innocent innercent W, negroee nig- 
gers D, patronised patremized W, 
politut perlitest D, polilieal perlitercal 
purlittercal W, potatoes pertaters W, 
shadow sbadder W, sorrows sorrere W, 
«ic^<HO swaller W, /a/^u; taller W H, 
vociferously vereifhissljr W, window 
winder S W, widow widder H, yellow 
yaller S H, yeller W; in following 
foUerin W there is a suspicion of a 
trill, but it is not certain, and even if 
it existed, it would only be similar to 
the usual euphonic London r; in colonel 
kumel S, identified in the passage cited 
with kernel kurnel S, we have a re- 
ceived pronunciation ; considering of 
as o\ tne following come under this 
category : kind of kinder D 8 W H, 
sort of sorter, ought to oughter H, onto 
outer W ; but in provisions penrishuns 
W it is doubtful whether there is not 
a confusion of pro- and per' as pre- 
fixes : — for U unaccented in agus ager 
U, continues continners W, continuing 
continnering W, with possible trill, depu^ 
/>w«f deppertised W, mro/Mo^/l^inyalerble 
W, sublime surblime W. In glorious 
gerlorious W, slave ter-lave W, prairie 
per-rairie per-ar-ie H, it takes the part 
of an exaggerated ('h^, and the same 
is the case for the ludicrously prefixed 
ker't sometimes used in W, as slap 
kerslap W. 

These examples shew that in America, 
as it will be seen in § 2, No 10, is the 
case also in England, r has become a 
mere means, first of writing (aa, aa), 
and secondly of indicating a long or a 
brief ('h, o, n), that is, one which haa 
either only that short glide which 
follows a long vowel, or else no glide 
on to the succeeding consonant. In 
both cases r may consequently be con- 
sidered as the sign of lengthening. Its 
UM in this respect is similar to that of 
s in older French (831, ab\ and of / 
in Scotch (Murray, p. 123), hanng like 
them no historical foundation, and, so 
far as the usual value of these letters 
r, «, /, is concerned, no phonetic signifl- 



canee. They merely arose firom the 
fact that in many words the phonetic 
values of r, «, /, had been lost, where 
hey once existed, and the preoeding 
vowel lengthened. With regard to tlM 
short -er^ representing (-a, -v), writers 
have felt the same difficulty as Mr. 
Murray in his historical orthography 
(t^. pp. 133, 134), and have generally 
adopted his contrivance of writing -a 
when final (though many fall into -er, 
which leads, however, to a suspicion of 
a trilled r, which is tainted with ml* 
garity), and -er- when before a oon- 
sonant (when trilling would be out of 
the question). Of course in Scotland, 
where the sight of an r in any position 
is the signal for trilling, this use of ^r 
was impossible. Its use in the^ United 
States, even in humouristic writing, is 
consequently proof of the very general 
existence of non-trilled r among the 
English speakers ^f America. 

4. Other Consonants, 

D is changed to < in hold n. holt W, 
which is not uncommon in England. 
It is added after n in drowned drown- 
did W, drownded H, gowns gownds W, 
as with us, but there is a more goieral 
tendency to omit it in this case, as 
friend fren W, vagabond vagabone W, 
especially when s follows, as friends 
frens W, husbands husbans W, under^ 
stands understans W, reminds remines 
W, handsome hansom ^ S (although 
handsome handmm S is also found, 
where the d is probably erroneous), 
and even before otner letters, as hmuU 
bills hanbills W. There is a great 
tendency to change d to j under the 
influence of a full t unaooented bat 
followed by a vowel, as Indian Ingen D, 
Injin D M, Injun W, and audimtm 
awjinoe W, grandeur granjur W, imm^ 
diate immejit W, inebtee injuce injooce 
W, medium mejium W, produce projnoe 
W, soldiers sojers W, trememioui tre- 
memious tremenjis W. 

H. This much-abused letter in 
England seems to escape in Amerioa. 
Of course ostensibly hosstensibly W 
is a mere grotesque to recall hoss, the 
word not being popular. The enditio 
hcrCf in this herCf oeen here, etc., snffen 
various changes, as: h'yur 'yar 'yer 
▼ere H, which however are attrihitted 
to the strong action of the (fe) or (io^ 
pronunciation of the "ere portion. 
Even Sir John Ilerschel {SoundJiatMU 
in £neyc, Metr,) makes **yoMng ; ymm ; 
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Amt, here" consist of the Yowel in **pMpy 
Ipave, beWve, st^ben (Germ.)> coqutite 
(Fr.)f" *'succeeded more or leas rapidly** 
by the vowel in "spurt, ass^ dirt, 
Yirtue, doTe, double, blood," entirely 
omitting the A. This will be fonnd 
frequent dialectally, and wrth yearth 
H IS quite similar. 

L for r in fruttrated flustratid W is 
grotesque, but the omission of / in only 
on* J H is quite common. 

M is omitted in rheumatitm rhen- 
matiz H, which is quite familiar in 
England. 

N becomes exceptionally (q) in some 
words, as captains captings W , cushions 
cushings H, garden garding W, weapons 
weppings U, but more commonly -ng 
becomes -tt ; in fact this is the rule for 
the participial and gerundial -ing and 
the word thing in composition, as 
amazifig amasin S, capering caperen D, 
everlasting eTcrlastin' S, everything 
eTrythin D, meeting meetin S, nothing 
nothin D S W, pudding pudden D, 
seizing ceasin W, something suthin W 
H, toiling toilin W, etc., etc. 

PH. The change to /i in nymph 
nimpW is probably purely grotesque. 

QtJ becomes c, k^ frequently in 
quailed ekalled W, and occasionally 
in quotation cotashun W. 

SE is transposed, or rather the 
original cs is preserved in ask ax S. 

T is omitted when final after c^ in 
acts ax W, conflicts conflicks W, con- 
tact contack W, districts distrioks W, 
facts fax W, intellect intelleck W, jusi 
so jes so W, just jess H, object objeck 
"W, perfect perfeck W, sect seek W, and 
after p in attempt attemp W, crept 
crep' H, also in don*t preceding n, as 
don*t know dunno W, and probably 
also before other consonants. On the 
other hand, it is added in once onct W, 



sudden n. suddent H, and aflnmilated in 
lei go 1^^ W, to which categofT prob- 
ably belongs partner pardner H. Ii 
surtout surtoot W the added t is ortho- 
graphical ; educated Americans also 
pronouncing the final t in trait. 

TH remains d in further forder W, 
and is omitted in dothes dose W, bat 
that there that ar* H is the EngM 
that ere, and it is donb^ul whether tins 
should be reckoned as an omitted th. 

y is written w in the first syllahle of 
conviviality conwinality W, shewiig 
that some such change would be appie- 
ciated,(1067, d. 1220,<f),batthisu«fat 
only instance I have noted. 

W is, as often, omitted in tmooHs 
inards W. 

X becomes s by the omission of pn- 
ceding syllable in exactly zactly ¥, 
where the t also ought to be omitted. 

The above examples, though very 
incomplete, will serve to eive soBt 
notion of the prevailing iluterate « 
Yankee pronunciations in Ameriei. 
Those arising from negro infloeaee 
have been kept out of view. But ^ 
form a remarkable instance of linguiitie 
break down, and deserve carefril stady. 
For examples see Da Njoe Testament n 
wi Masra en Helpiman Jesus Kristm, 
or New Testament in the Negro £n^;Uik 
of Surinam, to be had of the Bntali 
and Foreign Bible Society, price 2f.6iL; 
also Froeve eener MandUiding om M 
Neger-EngehcK, too ale hetselve over kd 
algemeen binnen de Kolonie Suriumi 
gesproken wordt, door A. Hdmig vn 
der Vegt, Amsterdam, 1844, p. M, 
and Slave Songs of the United Statts, 
New York, 1871, introduction by W, 
F. Allen, pp. xxiv-xxxvi. To whkk 
Addison Van Name (1155, ^^ 
WullschlHgers Neger-englischea, Wo^ 
terbuch, Lobau, 1850. 



Ibibh Pbonunciation of English. 

Although vast numbers of the Irish who speak English are un- 
educated, yet the English language is not of native growth in 
Ireland. There are still several parts of Ireland where English is 
not spoken. Hence an account of the Irish pronunciation of Eng- 
lish can be better classed as educated than as naturaL But there 
is a still stronger reason for placing it next to the American. They 
are both examples of an emigrated language of nearly the same 
date. If we disregard the English settlers in Forth and Baigy in 
the XII th century, to be considered hereafter, the English language 
in Ireland may be considered to date in the north from the settle- 
ment of Ulster by James I. in 1611, and generally from the erenti 
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whick followed Cromwell's incursion in 1649. Th^^nrtEnglish 
settlements on the Bay of Massachusetts date from 16^^ The 
language in both cases ^erefore belongs to the xru th century. An 
inspection of the preceding and following lists compared with the 
accounts of the pronunciation of that period already given, will 
shew the correctness of the estimate already formed for these cases 
(p. 20) as examples of persistent mother-tongue in emigrants. 

The general xvn th century character is most strongly marked 
in Ireland by the retention of the pronunciation of long e, in the 
state which had been reached in the xvii th century, — ^i^ose words 
that had then changed long e into (ii), mostly marked by the ortho- 
graphy ee, remaining as long (ii), and those that had not yet changed 
th^ (ee), mostly marked by the spelling ea, remaining as (ee) or 
{ee). This character is so marked and prevalent among all but the 
higher educated classes in Ireland, among whom the present Eng- 
lish usage is not a century old, (1050, a'), that most persons seem to 
regard it as one of the marks of Irish ** brogue,'* whereas it is pure 
xvn th century English fossilized by emigration, and, as we shall 
see, is more or less persistent among our own dialects. But there 
are two distinct styles of EngUsh spoken in Ireland, that in the 
])^orthem part due to the mainly Scotch settlement of Ulster, and 
that elsewhere spoken. 

After Mr. Murray had published his book on the Dialects of the 
South of Scotland, so frequently referred to (1085, <?), Mr. "W. H. 
Patterson, of Strandtown, Belfast, sent him a copy of a pamphlet 
called : ** The Provincialisms of Belfast and the Surrounding Dis- 
tricts pointed out and corrected, by David Pq^rson, industrial 
teacher of the blind at the Ulster Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb and Blind, and a resident of Belfast for the last forty years, 
Belfast, 1860." Mr. Murray having shewn me this pamphlet, and 
pointed out the numerous Scotticisms which it contained, I re- 
quested him to mark all the words which bore a Scotch character. 
At the same time, to check the North by the South, I requested Mr. 
T. M. Healy, who had lived the first 18 out of the 20 years of his 
life in Cork, where he was bom, to mark such words as were pro- 
nounced in the same way in Cork as at Belfast, and where there 
were differences to point them out. Both gentlemen having 
obligingly complied with my request, I have been enabled to com- 
pUe the follovning lists, which, although leaving very much to be 
desired, give a fuller account of Irish peculiarities thim any I can 
refer to elsewhere. 

To obtain further information, I addressed a series of questions to 
Mr. W. H. Patterson, who sent the pamphlet, and to its author, Mr. 
D. Patterson, who is himself blind, and is personally unknown to the 
other, and also to the Eev. Jas. Graves, of Inisnag B.ectory, near 
Stoneyford, Kilkenny, honorary secretary of the EiULenny Archaeo- 
logical Society, all of whom, as well as Mr. Murray and Mr. 
Healy, most kindly and readily assisted me, and from tiiem I have 
gathered the following information. 

The pronunciation of Belfast decidedly differs jbom that of the 
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greater part of Ireland, bat extends pretty uniformly orer tin 
Northern and Eastern parts (about two-thirds) of Ulster. Thoo|^ 
Sootch, it is not so much so as the Eastern parts of Down and Antiim. 
Por instance (says Mr. W. H. P.), a farmer living in east of Coan^ 
Down will have many Scotch words in his speech and a veiy Scotea 
accent, but will be at once distinguLshable from the Scottish Isnd- 
stewards and gardeners who come ov^. He will say: "Hae ye got 
ony goid shearin hewks ?" and his children will play at : '* ^E^t 
ngaary, ngick, ngack, which ban will ye tak, the right or til 
wrang, I'll beguile ye if I can." A child was heard to czy : *^QgA 
doddin stanes at them kye ! " Here QiU is quit, give over (kwzt). A 
farmer's wife called some people to '' see BiUy biggin,*' t .#. building t 
com stack ; a wild bee's nest is a bee's hike (Co. Down) ; misdf m 
lonely, solitary (Belfast ; Mr. Murray says Jamieson gives it for 
Roxburghshire, but he never heard it, it is ags. misalice), hntHmmi 
disturbance (Glenam, Co. Antrim), glam grasp or sudden dutdi 
(Belfast), hoh to make a hole (Sc. howk), hence tks hoquet a game 
played with peeriea pegtops, which are to hoque one anoUier. 

All m^ authorities state that the English from different paiti d 
Ireland is decidedly different, but they are not prepared to say haw 
it is different. It is evident that there is a considerable field ftr 
investigation here. The E is strongly trilled. There is an Iridir 
which seems to occupy the whole tongue in its trill, and may heoee 
be written (, j), but I have not investigated it. The H is alim 
pronounced, except in French words, and the WH is, says m. 
Murray, as in Scotland, varying between (wh, ktrh). The pecoliff 
dental T, D, befoi;^ K, are considered under D, in the Alphabeticd 
arrangement of the Consonants, No. 3, below. 

My inquiries as to the ** brogue " have not resulted in any voy 
satisfactory information. It seems to me that we must study tki 
Irish habits of Celtic pronunciation, and the de-formation of Enji^ 
by persons naturally speaking Celtic, before we can form a pro^ 
judgment on the brogue. Thus Mr. Murray, from his own InA 
experience, defines the brogue as speaking English with Gehie 
habits of utterance — 1) in the pronunciation of consonants, as thi 
rolling r (, r), the post-aspiration (pH|h, bn), the dental or bi-deatal 
(x\^ sA) before this (^r), and excesmve palatalisation of (1, n, k, g); 
2) in the vowels (i) for (•*), (o) for (a, a), (w) for (ii), all three rf 
which appear doubtful to me, as the la!st seems certainly xvntil 
century English; and 3) most of all in the intonation, wbick 
appears Ml of violent ups and downs, or rather precipices sod 
chasms of force and pitch, almost disguising the sound to Ebg^ 
ears. In this work I have generally omitted to dwell on intonatioB, 
because, at all times extremely difficult to catch and describe ia 
living speech, it was hopeless to recover it in the past. But ia 
local speech intonation is very characteristic, and for Scotch and 
Irish it is generally unmistakable, although so difficult to describe. 
Mr. Graves says Cork and EUlaniey are marked by a peculiar accent 
on the ultimate syllable, a high key, and a brogue that is never lost 
Even the gentry partake of this peculiarity. This brogue, when 
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onoe heard, can never be forgotten. Kilkenny, says Mr. Graves, haa 
a pecnliar drawling brogue, which he endeavours to write thus: 
(Mf caalf, Margaret Maargaret, cUar^ claane, height hoith, potatoes 
pyaatees, wheat whate, father faather, door dure, where aa is French 
4iy except when answering to ea, Mr. Graves ako remarks that 
« in the ballads of the peasantry the consonants at the ends of lines 
are ignored, it is enough if the vowels jingle together," and adds 
that this is also the rule of Irish poetry. That is to say, the Irish 
are still content with assonances, which had disappeared from 
English poetry before the immigration. In some modem street 
ballads of Belfast, sent me by Mr. W. H. Patterson, I £nd : name 
yain, shame train; — found known, surprise sight, found down, 
hands land ;— eve grief, time line ; — ^tin limb, mixed bricks, line 
pantomime; — ^kneel field; — alone home, eyes high, strong on; — 
chalk walked, malt walked, shock walked, hot clock, stop walked, 
talk walked, knocked walked (here every stanza ended with 
'walked,' and the rhymester was evidently hard up); — ^remember 
sorrender, perished cherish ; — march smash, toast force ; — cared bed; 
— sobbed Lord, joy smiles while; — found town. But by far the 
greater number of rhymes are perfect, although sometimes the 
authors seem to have had no rhymes at all ^* convanient,^* as when 
they condescend to: comrade poor Pat, morning darling, explain 
line, spring strung, kneeled side. It is very seldom that an Irish 
pronunciation comes in as : door sure, scream same. 

Mr. Graves gives the following as "a fair specimen of the Kil- 
kenny English of the last generation, i.e. as spoken by the old 
people," and adds that national school education is fast destroying 
these peculiarities ; he says also that this dialect has evidently been 
influenced by an early English colonisation, and that the speakers 
use very good English, not clipping their words much. The bracketed 
explanations are his own. 

** Shure yer *Oner never seen childhre down [sick] along with 

so clane [clear-complexioned] a her. Glory be to God ! an sorra 

boy, [unmarried man,] or likely an egg or a dhrop of milk meself 

[handsome] a colleen [girl] as has to give the crathers, becase 

them two that was marrid the the fox, the thief of the world, 

week afore last. — Is it what the tuck the bins, an the cow's run 

dacent couple had to depmd [the dhry with the red murrin, not a 

• sounded like Italian t] on for dhrop inthered thir lips since 

their livin, yer oner is axin? yistherday but could wather. — 

Sorra a haporth but God's good- Yer Riverence is a dacent gintle- 

ness, stnd the quarter of pyates man, and won't see a poor oraa- 

[pronounced as two syllables, thur in want nv a bit to aate. 

pya-tes, a quarter of an acre The baaste perished [died] on 

of potatoes] the boy sot last me last week, and sorra a sup of 

Easther. — Is it after the woman milk I have for the childhre. 

[the speaker's wife] yer River- It's kind faather [proving your- 

ence is axin? Och she's bad self kin to your father] for 

intirely with the faver, and the yer oner to be good to the poor." 

Most words are here in received spelling, some occaaionally in 
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both receiyed and characterigtie spelling; probably not one was 
altogether in received pronunciation. 

With regard to the letter a, I have been told that the first letters 
of the alphabet are called (aesB, bee, see, deee), and that barr^ is 
(baa'nl), and so on. But nothing of tlus is diewn in the above 
or in the following orthography. 

In re-arranging Mr. D. Patterson's words, the ordinary spelling 
is put in italics, his phonetic spelling follows in roman letters, with 
B annexed, and C if this is used in Cork, 8 if in Scotch, W3 in 
West and SS in South Scotch, and SE in Scotch English. Some- 
times the word is re-spelled or only a single letter is added to shew 
the differences. When C is put after the usual spelling, it shews 
that at Cork the received, or what is there considered as the received, 
pronunciation is used. Sometimes this plan is specially broken 
through for brevity, as explained on each occasion. 

Mr. D. Patterson seems to use ee, ai^ ah, otf, otf, oo, in closed 

syllables for (ii, ee, aa, aa, oo, au), and «, e, a, o, u, for (t, e, ae, o, o), 

but (e, a) may .be meant, and he seems to have no sign for («). 

In open syllables, or with a final e mute, (a, e, i, o, u) seem to be 

{ee, ii, di 6i, oo, iu), and ou is {iu). The two sounds (4i, ^i) will 

be spoken of imder • long. 

dtttriet 0, districf B, exempUary exem'" 
plary B S C, industry indiu'trj B 8, 
indiu'tthry C, as it certainly should be 
in B, inventory inyen'tory d S, inTen'- 
tthory 0, Umtniable lament'able B 
S G, maintenance maintai'nance B C, 
(niEnti'nans) S, tnbaltem subal'tem B. 

2. Vowels, 
A is sometimes bat rarely broadened 
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1. Mieeellaneoue, 

To begin with a few instances which 
cannot be easily classed under letters. 
We haye not unknown deformations 
of words in column oolynm B G S£, and 
iremendouM tthremen-ayay-iss B, tthre- 
raendns G, which appears rather as 
(trime*ndzhas) in English, but mattaere 
massacree B, massacrai G, is yery pecu- 
liar. The three following are usual 
enough in England: coroner crowner 
B, G or comer, eourtew curtchy B G, 
poem pome B G SE, ^i-em) S, but 
process G, proes B, seems to be simply 
(pro*ses) abridged, and portmanteau 
portmantyea B, where yea = (j^), or 
portmancnu G, is a mere local mis- 
pronunciation in B, where *portmankai' 
has also been heard. Initial syllables 
are lost in apprentice G, prentice B S, 
enlist list B S G, and perhaps a final t 
in lancet lance B S G, which looks, 
howeyer, more like a different ussge. 

Accent is thrown back, as regards 
receiyed pronunciation, in brigadier 
brig'adier B, cavalier cay'alier B, #fi- 
gineer en'gineer B, fusilier fu'silier B, 
mankind manlcine B G, and 8 for 
accent, parishioner par'ishioner B G; 
and forward in contrary contra'ry B 8 G, 
in B and C we ought certainly to haye 
tth^ desultory desnl'tory B, desul'tthory 
G, discipline discipline B 8 G, dis- 
ciplined discipled B, disputable dis- 
pu'table B G, disputant dispa'tant B, 



into (aa, o),as cabal G, cabaul B, 8 (a), 
Mn4i/G,canaulB,S (a), ^oMe/torselBG, 
8 (a). The ^eral tendency is towards 
thinness, which takes seyeral degrees. 
Thus, alderman G, alderman B, that 
is, with (sel) not (aaI), agrees with 
the retention of (le) itier «r, which 
goes through the Belrast pronunciation, 
answering to 8 or SE (a), but, except 
in the one word wasp wasp = (waesp) 
B G, seems to be unknown in G, where 
the receiyed pronunciation preyails, the 
examples being: qualify, quality, quan- 
tity^ quarrel, quarry, squabble, squad^ 
squander, swab, swaddle, swalloWf 
swamp, swan, swap, swarm, swarthy^ 
wadding^ waddle, wallet, wallow, wmUf 
war, ward, warn, wart, warble, toann^ 
warp, warrior, wash, watch, wattle^ 
and what. 

The short a seems to be lengthened 
to {ee)\n ration rashin B G, nag 0, 
naig B 8, and falls quite into ahort 
fe, b) in apparel apperrel B G, ban^ 
C, bendy B, branch C, brench B, 
(br#nsh) 8, calico C, kelligo B, cartridge 
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ketihridge B, or katihrij C, damtel C, 
demsel, S (0), examim C, ezemine B, 
example C, exeinple B, January 0, 
Jenuarr B, ma*am 0, mem B, (msom 
mEm) 8, mangle C, mengle B, elant 0, 
dent B, (sklsnt) 8, reach (t) in hang C, 
hing B 8 (e*), many C, minny B, hoe 
G, his B, have G, hiy B. 

A short often sounds as e short in 
almost any word, but in Belfiut this 
pronunciation is confined to words in 
which a is preceded b y (k , g), or fol- 
lowed by (k, g, q). Wnat shade of 
short e this may be is not known; 
possibly (e)f but Mr. Murray suggests 
that it may be only a too narrow pro- 
nunciation of (le), as a rebound nrom 
8cotch (a, &), and doubts whether a 
Southern Englishman would feel it too 
narrow. In Gork nothing of the kind 
is known. The following are some of 
the examples : bag beg, eamul kennel, 
eant kent, carry kerry, oattle kettle, 
oavem kevem, drage dregs, fang feng, 
gabble gebble, gaUey gelley, got guess, 
hack heck, hag beg, m fact in feet, 
hnaek neck, lag leg, pack peck, pang 
peng, plank plenk, rack reck, rank renk. 

CAR- GAR- are usually kyar- gyar- 
in Belfast, but sometimes kare- gare-. 
The first is just known in Gork. Neither 
are known m South Scotch. 

In wat G, wus B, S occ, we have 
probably an occasional B use, and vaea- 
turn G, Yocation B, is no doubt mere 
confiision. Unaccented A is perhaps 
exceptionally treated in America Amer- 
icay B G, and 'Meriky G. 

A long seems to be in Ireland natur- 
ally (see), but much f^her examina- 
tion is here necessary. D. Patterson 
notes that "ar is often called (-eer), 
possibly (-8BflBr), and that when follow- 
ing A; a y is introduced, as kynr, skyar, 
for car, eear. This and the long -are 
must in general bepassed over, to note 
ehar G, char B SE, farm G, form B, 
dare dar B S G, and acorn G, ahcom B 
8, panorama panoramma B S G, rather 
C, rether B, S (r^). 

AE is noted as epae G, spae B, but 
the meaning of the pronunciation is not 
obyious. 

AI. Only again G, again B SE, 
againei G, a^inst B SE, taid G, said B 
8£, are noticed. 

AU is exceptionally pronounced in 
meeanit G, assult B, anger G, ogre B, 
jamtdice jendies B, jaundis G. The 
Millar sound is marked as a, but 
i^ether this means (ae) or (se) or (aa) 



is not noted. The G is as receiyed, the 
8 has (oo, aa) always, and the English 
has (aa), hence I only giye B in h'awl 
bral, claiff cla, crawl cniU fawn (oaf Jlaw 
fla, gnaw na, hawthorn hathom, jaw ja, 
gnaw na, law la, paw pa, saw sa, sprawl 
spral, tawnj^ tanny. 

E short is apparently lengthened in 
B, and not in G, in 60/ G, bait B^ ^ G, 
laid B, precious G, prayshayis B, shed 0, 
shade B. It is occasionuly deepened 
to (8b) as in desk G, dask B, (dsesk) S, 
grenadier grannidier B 8 G, wren ran 
B WS G, wretch G, ratch B, 8 (w*r), 
wrestle rassel B WS G ; but its gcmeral 
tendency is to sharpen into (1), as in 
bench binch B G, besom bizzim B, 
(bazam) 8, bless G, bliss B, 8 (e^), 
brethren G, brithren B, 8 (e^), cherry 
G, chirry B, 8 (e>), chest C, chist B, 
occ. G, (keUt) 8, clepcr G, diyyer B, S 
fe*), crevice C, criyyis fe, 8 (e*), devil 
oiyyil B G, 8 (e^), engine injine B G, 8 
(e*), ever C, iyyer B, 8 (e'), every G, 
iyyery B. S (e»), jerk G, jirk B, jet G, 
jit B, 8 (e>), kernel G, kiroel B, merry 
G, mirry B, 8 (e*), neyer G, niyyer B, 
8 (el), next nixt B G, 8 (e^), premisee 
primmises B G, red G, rid B, 8 (eM, 
shettie shittie B, 8 (eM, speckled G, 
flprickled B 8, together G, togither B, 
8 (e*)f ttpcnty twinti B G, trAe/A^ G, 
whither B, 8 (e*), wrench wrinch B G, 
yes yis B, yis yes G, (je*s) 8, yesterday 
yisttherday B G, 8 (ye^s). yet yit B G, 8 
^e*), and in senna G, seem B, (scni^ S, 
it seems to be eyen lengthened mto 
(ii). Although the tendency does not 
seem to haye always reacned G in 
these cases, it is widely diffused, and 
the aboye list is fiu: from containing all 
the instances that might be nyen. 

E lon^ is often (m) or (ee), where it 
was so in the XYUth century, as in 
decent daicent B G, equal aiquil B G, 
extreme extthraim B G, female &imil 
B, faimail G, fever fayour B, foyyiir G, 
frequent fraiquent B G, immediately 
immaidyentiy B, immaidjutly G, scheme 
skaim B G, secret saicret B G, tedious 
taidious B G. The B short pronunci- 
ation in hero herro B, hairo G, does not 
extend to G. In those words where it 
was spelled or might be spelled ee, the 
(ii) sound had already prevailed by the 
ZYnth century, but beestings beestina 
B, baystins baystees G, queer quair fi 
G, are partial exceptions. The pronun- 
ciations were wur B, wor G, threepence 
thruppence B SE, thrippenoe G, arise 
otherwise. But where 
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£A was introduced in the XYith 
oenturyf we know that the sound (ee, 
9$) remained in the xyu th, and hence 
we are not surprised at finding it 
almost uniformly so pronounced in 
Ireland. The remarkable point is that 
this pronunciation occurs in Belfast 
also, whereas it has nearly disappeared 
from the Scotch, whence it was de- 
rived. That it really existed there 
once, appears by some few remains. 
Thus reasim is now in SS (rT'z'n), but 
in the common phrase i^tuon or none^ 
used adverbially, they still say (rB'z'n- 
emrn). Mr. Murray (in a private 
letter) sap that there are many similar 
fiicts which lead him to suppose that 
r the SS (r) in the XTith century was 
^ still (e) or (ffi), and that it travelled 
through (*i, €^) to (**', rj. In ex- 
athinin^ the words in EA, it is hence 
convenient to divide them into groups. 

1) Those words in ea now (ee) or {ee) 
both in B and C, but not in S, these 
are: bead baid, heagle baigle, beak 
bake, beam bame, bean bane, beeut 
baste, beat bait, bleach blaich, breach 
braich, ceaee saice, cheap chaip, cheat 
chait, clean clain, creak craiK, cream 
craim, creau craice, creature craitthir 
B, craitthur C, deacon daikin, deal dale, 
dean dane, each aitch, eager aiger, eagU 
aigle, eaee aize, east aist, eat ate, 
featible faizible, Jeaet faist, feat fate,- 
Jlea flay, freak fraik, greate n. grace, v. 
ffraze, heal hale, heathen haithen, key 
kay, lead lade, leaf laif, leagtte laig, 
leak lake, lean lane, lease lace, least 
laist, leave lave, meal male, wuan mane, 
measles maizels, meat mate, pea pay, 
peace pace, peal pale, please pla]^ 
preach praich, reach raich, real rail, 
reap rape, rear rair, reason raisin, repeat 
repait, sea say, seal sale, seam same, 
aeat sait, sheaf sbaif, sheath shaith, 
sneak snake, jr^aA; spake, steal stale, 
«^r#aifc stthraik, stream stthraim, tea tay, 
tM«A taich, treacle tthraicle, treason 
tthraizin, treat tthrait, veal vale, wean 
wane, weave wave, u^Aea^ whait, uttmiA 
rake. 

2) Words in ea having the (ee, ee) 
sound in S, as well as B and C, breathe 
braithe, endeavour endaiver, neat nait, 
weak wake. 

8) Words in ear having (aa) or (see) 
in B, and the regular (ae) or (er) in 
0, dearth darth B, S (e), earth C, arth 
B, S (»), heard C, hard B, S (ae), learn 
lam B 0, S (sb), search C, sarch B, S 
{«). 



4) Words in m baring (e, b) in both 
B and C, leap lep, meadow medda. 

5) Other woros in #a, mostly treated 
differently in B and C, beard b'kird B, 
deaf deer B S, deef daif def C, deafen 
deeve B S, diffen G, malleable mallible 
B S C, measure C, mizhir B, S (e')» 
peasant C, payzant B, pheasant C, 
fayzant B, r^orfy C, riddy B, S (e*), 
squeamish squammish B, squaimish C, 
sweat C, await B, threat G, thrait B, 
treacherous tthraicheriss B, tthrechertis 
G, weapon G, waypin B. 

£1 is not sufficiently exemplified^ 
but the XVII th century pronunciation 
appears to be the rule, either aither B 
0, leisure laizhir B, laizhur G, inveigle 
invaigle B G, seize saize B G. Mr. 
Healy thinks that the ei is not so 
broadly proaounced as ea^ but I have 
not been able to determine whether 
they differ as {ee, ee). 

EW. The few cases given are quite 
exceptional, chew chow B S, chau G, 
skewer skiwer B G, Matthew Matha 
BG. 

ER is almost universally written ar 
in Mr. D. Patterson's orthography. 
Whether that means (aar, ar) or (aer) I 
do not know. The Scotch has gener- 
ally (ffir) in such words. B and 
sometimes agree, and also often differ. 
The wonls given are as follows : certain 
saridn B G, S (a)), clergy clargy B G, S 
(»), commercial C, commarcial B, con- 
cern consarn B, S (sb), convert convart 
B G, S (a)), desert desart B G, S (»), 
deserve C, desarve B, S (as), determine 
C, detarmine B, S (ae), divert divart B 
G, S (aD), errand arran B, errend G, 
eternal 0, etamal B, S (ce), ferrule G, 
farrel B, S (ao), Hercules Harklis B, 
infernal G, infarnal B, S (aj), merchant 
C, marchant B, Mercury Markery B, 
mercy C, marcy B, S (ae), nerve G, 
narve B, S (aj), perch G, parch B, per^ 
jury G, parjury B, S (»), perpendicular 
G, parpendicular B, person G, parson 
B, S (ae), serge G, sarge B, S (ae), 
sermon G, sarmin B, S (ae), serpent 
sarpint B G, S (ae), serve G, sarve B, 
S (ae^, stern stnm B, S (ae), terrible G, 
tarrible B, S (ae), terrier tarrier B G, 
(taB'rier) S, vermin varmin B G, S (ae), 
9«rM G, varse B. 

I short when written ee by Mr. D. 
Patterson represents the Scotch short 
(i), and does not reach to G : brick G, 
breek B, delicious G, dileeshayis B S, 
giggle G, geegle B S (i), idiot eedyet 
B S, aijut G, malicious 0, mileeshayis 
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B S, miliiia C, mileeshy B, snivel C, 
sneevel B, ridiculous rideekilis B S (i), 
ndikilis C, wick C, week B, (wik) S. 
Even the changes of f into (e, e) in 
miracle merricle B C, (me*r'ik'l) S, miit 
melt B C, (me'lt) S, rid C, red B, 
(re^d) S, which is only partially C, and 
into (a, h) in brittle C, bruckle B S, 
whip C, whup B Sy are good Scotch. 
In rmffian ruflin B G the i seems merely 
a mark of the indistinct final syllable, 
as used so much by Buchanan, see 
example on p. 1053. 

I long is exceptionally pronounced 
(ee, ee) in diameter 0, dayameter B, 
fatigue fitaig B, fataig C, intrigue 
intthraig B C, lilac C, laylock B S, 
occ. C, quiet quate B WS, quite C, of 
which fatigue^ intrigue are remarkablOi 
since oblige C, obledge B, and obleeds« 
C, docs not follow suit. Notwithstand- 
ing the usual impeachment that Irish 
people say oi naturally, I am led to 
suppose tnat giant ioyant B C, riot 
royet B, riit C, are also exceptional 

In Belfast there appear to be two 
regular sounds of long i, corresponding 
to the Scotch sounds, see { 2, No. 10 
below, and similarly distributed, but not 
always affecting the same words, nor, 
as far as I can discover, pronounced 
exactly in the same manner. Accord- 
ing to Mr. D. Patterson, the first sound 

B (&i) and S (di). 

I was hurt 

My native country Pll diMwn 

The die ig cast 

He will dytf it red 

He dyed his hair 

He was dyeing it first 

He pried into the secrets of all 

They tied Rose fast 

That gold is mine 

This distinction is not appreciated 
by Mr. W. H. Patterson, who hears in 
Belfast, a*m goin to Benger, a wotUdn't 
if a was you^ and thinks that eye is 
called exactly (Ad). But he adds, *' a 
Cork man would say, oVve hurt mee oi,** 
This Mr. Healy, being a Cork man, 
repudiates, ilc knows in general only 
one pronunciation of long i, which he 
considers to be (ei), and, after noticing 
the habitual pronunciation of by, my^ 
as (bi, mi), adds, ** Some of them also 
say tnoi fur my, but these are very few ; 
in fact, that word and uoine for nine are 
the only ones I can speak of as having 
heard personally of the change of i into 
ot." He had forgotten giant ioyant, 
which he had already acknowleoged. 
Bev. Jas. Graves ** never remarked any 



is (ki), and the second (61) or (s'i), or 
(6«i) with the first element slightly 
lengthened. The first occurs in almost 
all words where lohg i precedes r, v, 
2, thf and in a few wnere y, ye, ie, are 
final. 

The following words are said to have 
(Ui) and in Scotch (di), and hence are 
both B and S : alive arrive blithe buy 
by client connive contrive cry deny 
deprive derive descry despise dive dry 
dye expire fie five fry hive my pie ply 
prior prize pry revise revive rye scythe 
shy sire size sly spy sty surmise thy tie 
tithe tiT vie wry. 

The following six have (&i) in B, and 
{d\) in SE, but not in vernacular 8: 
byre desire dire fire hire tire. 

The following two have (&i) in B and 
(ii) in S : briar, friar. 

Other cases have the second or (H) 
sound in B, and generally also in S, 
but the following eight have (€1) in B 
and {d\) in S : choir idol idolize iron 
piracy pirate quire sauire. 

This double souna of long t, which 
is not in received English (bat see 
Granville Sharpe, above p. 1053, ^), is 
very puzzling to an BngliHhman. Mr. 
D. Patterson gives the following sen- 
tences to illustrate the two sounds in 
B. The S distnbution of the sounds 
does not always agree with the Iriah. 

B (6i). 

Hii ««« was hurt—S (^i) 

I willmy natiTe isle disown^S (A) 

They dte at last \ 

i^jStii^r Ue(«).8(U.«) 

He was dyinp of thirst / 

His pride was the cause of his fall— 8 (61) 

The tide rose fast— 8 (6i) 

That is a ^Id mine—S (6i) 

difference [between / and eye] in the 
southern parts of Ireland," bat adds, 
**eye is pronounced ee in the north." 
However, he writes height hoii Now 
Sheridan and Enowles, both Irishmen, 
make the English sound of long tae 
U'i), see (108, e), and only differing 
from oy, made (aaH). by the length of 
the first element. Now what caosed 
this, and what makes English nuvelifti 
write poi for the Irish sound of pie f 
I have had very little opportunity of ob- 
serving genuine peasant Insh. Bnt I 
am inclined to think that the effect is 
produced by * gutturalising * (1107, ey, 
whereby the lower part of the pharynx 
being widened more than the upper, 
an SSLeci is produced similar to the 
fomrih degree of rounding (1114, dT), 

79 
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to that the sound (a'i) becomes (921) or 
very nearly (a'*i), see (1100, (F), At 
any rate, this prodaces the nearest ap- 
proach to the effect I have noticed. 
Of course any such chanee would be 
entirely repudiated by the speaker. 
The following are a few of the words 
which take (6i, s'i) in Belfast: tfy^, 
idlet *^t Irish, pipe, pile, pike, pint, 
apite, spider^ spice, bible, bite, bile, bindf 
Jife, ^ht, Jine, find, vice, vile, vine, 
wipe, wife, wise, wile, wire, wind, twice, 
swine, white, whins, quiet, tiffht, tide, 
tile, time, sigh, sight, side, silent, sign, 
shine, child, chime, high, lie, liar, life, 
light, like^ lime, line, oblige, fiy, flight, 
slight, slide, slice, glide, ripe, right, 
Wright, write, ride, rice, rhyme, bribe, 
bright, bridal, brine, fright, Friday, 
thrive, tripe, trice, stripe, strife, drive, 
g^pe, kite, kind, guide, guile, might, 
mice, miser, mild, smite, nigh, night, 
knight, knife, nice, snipe, and their 
oom^unds. Of these oblige had been 
preyiously given as 'obledge/ so that 
probably both pronunciations occur, but 
the present is the one considered by Mr. 
D. P. to be 'correct.' " When « precedes 
another vowel,'' says Mr. Healy, **the T 
only is heard, as Brian brine, lion line, 
diamond dimond, crying crine." 

short seems to be made {00) or (0*) 
in cord coard B C, (c^ard) S, sort soart 
B C, (s6art) S. 

In the following words, where the 
received dialect has (a, a), we find (a) 
retained: constable constable B S C, 
govern C, govern B SE, hover hover B 
8£, none none B C S£, but one waun 
B SE, won C, nothing C, nothing B 
SE, oven C, oven B SE, but B and C 
shew different habits, and the contrary 
use of (a, h) for h) seems confined to 
B in body buddy, for fur, hod hud, nor 
nur, or ur. 

That the (w) -sound after (w^ should 
become (e, a) is not strange, out Mr. 
Healy will not allow it in Cork, wolf 
C, wulf B, woman C, wumman B S, 
and even in the plural women C, wumen 
BWS. 

The squeezing of (o) into (sb) is more 
common, but although I have heard of 
its existence in Cork, Mr. Healy allows 
an approach to it only in one instance. 
bobbin C, babbin B, bots C, batts B, 
chop C, chap B WS, crop C, crap B, 
and occ. C, wS, dobbin C, dabbin B, 
hob C, hab B WS, hop C, hap B WS, 
job C, jab B, knob C, nab B, lopby 0, 
labby B, loft C, hit B WS, mop C, 



map B, off C, aff B WS, prop C, prap 

B, Robert C, Rabert B, (lUb) S, shop 

C, shap B WS, slop C, slap B WS, 
soft saft B WS, sauft sahft C, stop C, 
stap B WS. top C, tap B WS. 

The further gradation to (t) appears 
in Donegal Dinnegal B, Dunnej^l C, 
does C, diz B S, worsted wistid B, 
wustid C, but is not universal. In B it 
seems fixed for -tion -shin B, rather 
-sh5dn, than -shtn or -shtin C. For 
-Tn as indistinct (-mi), see Buchanan 
(1064). It is possible, therefore, that 
this may be an old Scottish tendency, 
retainea in Belfast. 

long, OA, OE, are generally the 
same as in the received dialect, but 
board boord B C, coarse coorse B S C, 
sloat slot B, are exceptions, though 
(slat) is the common technical word in 
England. Before / there is the usual 
old change into an (a'u) diphthong, now 
very characteristic of Irish : bold boul 
B C, and bould C, bolt boult B, C gen., 
cold coul B, could C, colt coult B, C 
gen., hold houl B C, and hould C, Jolt 
joult B, C gen., mole moul B, C gen., 
old oul B C, pole C, poul B, roll roul 
B C, scold scould B C, sold sowl B, 
sould C, told toul B C, and tould C, 
but gold goold B SS C. Exceptional 
changes occur in osier oisier B, pony 

C, pouny B S, sivore C, sore B, tobacco 
tobecky B, tobacky C ; but phoenix 
fainix B C belongs rather to long e. 

00. though generally remaining, 
even in door door B C, fioor floor B 0, 
(f b,w^ S, becomes (a, a) in many words, 
but tne usage varies, as hood (', hud B, 
look C, luck B WS, shook shuck B C 
WS, stood stud B 0, took tuck B C WS, 
wood C, wud B S, irool C, wul B ; but 
loose C, louse B S, which also is common 
in English dialects. 

01, OY. No examples given by Mr. 

D. P., but the usual (a'i) sound in boil, 
point, join, etc., is I believe common. 

OU, OW, in the following has an 
fe'w) sound, contrary to received usage : 
howl bowl B S C, gouge gouge B Cpour 
C, pour B, C also and more commonly, 
(puur) S, route rout B S, shoulder 
showldther B C, soul soul B C, four 
tour B S. On the contrarv, the received 
(9'u) is {00) in devour 0, devoar B, and 
(uu) in couch cooch B S, course coorse 
B S C, court coort B S C, crouch crooch 
B S, drought drooth B S C, pouch pooch 
B C, slouch slooch B S. 

This becomes (a, a) in could C, cud 
B, courier currier B S C, mourn mum 
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B S C, should C, sbud B, would C, wud 
B, and (o) in nourish C, norrisb B. 

Final -ow becomes regularly indis* 
tinct (.a) in B S C, as fellow fella, and 
'OUffh fares tbe same in borough G, 
borra B, thorough C, tborra B. But we 
find tbe favourite -t in unndow windey 
B C, possibly etymologically founded. 

U sbort is irregular in puppet C, 
pappet B, turpentine torpentine B C, 
ton)entoine C, supple soople B S 0, 
and wbere tbe received pronunciation 
retains the old (m), bas adopted, but 
cbiefly in B, the xviitb century (a, a) 
in ambush C, ambush B SE, bull C, 
bull B 8E, bulUt C, buUet B SE, 
bulUtin C, bulletin B SE, buUion C, 
bullion BSE, bullock 0, bollock B SE, 
buUy C, bully B SE, btdrush C. bul- 
rush B SE, bulwark C, bulwark B SE, 
bush C, bush B SE, bushel C, bushel 
B SE, bushy C. busby B SE, cushion 
cushion B SE C, full C, foil B SE, 
pudding C, pudding B SE, /w// C, pull B 
SE, (pa'u) SS, pullet C. puUet B SE, 
pulUy C, pulley B SE, pulpit pulpit B 
C SE, (pupat) S, puss C, puss B SE, 
put C, put B, (peU) S. There is the 
usual change to (i, e) in bury C, birnr 

B, just jist B, and jis C, (dzhe'st) S, 
such sich B C, (se'k) S. For the pre- 
fix un- we fina on- B C, sometimes 
66n- C, never un-, as unwell onwell 
B C, etc. 

U diphthongal, commonly called long 
«, becomes (•) or («), or (a) when un- 
accented, as ague aigay B, aigee C, 
(/a-ga) S, argue C, argajr B, (a-rgt") 8 
and C, education C, eddication B, tm- 
pudent impident BOS, nutnufacture 

C, mannafectthir B, value C, valyea S. 
Also we find the usual suite shoot B, 
and buoy boy B C. 

3. Consonants. 

B is called (v) in marble marvel B 0, 8 
occ. B is omitted in Belfast and Scotch, 
but not in Cork between m and syllabic 
/, as bramble C, brammil B, crumble 
crummil ^.fumble C, furamil B 8, gam- 
ble 0, gammil B S, grumble C, grummil 
B 8, jumble C, jummil B 8, mumble C, 
mummil B S, ramble C, rammil B S, 
rumble rummil B S, scramble C, Bcram- 
mil B 8, stumble C, stummil B 8, 
thimble 0, thimmel B S, tumble C, 
tummil B S, and between m and er in 
timber C, timmer, and even in Cork 
also in cucumber cucummer B 8 C, 
where the initial eu- for the natural 
XVII tb century historical cow- is carious. 



functioning as (s) becomes (sh), as 
s often does, in spaneel spensbil d S, 
spansil C ; guttapercha guttaperka B C 
is a mere error of ignorance. 

D and T in connection with B re- 
ceive a peculiar dentality all over Ire- 
land. This dentality is not noted in 
conjunction with any other letter but 
R, either immediately following, as in 
dr-, tr', or separated by an unaccented 
vowel, as -der, 'ter, tbe r being of course 
trilled. No notice is taken of the den- 
taUty of D, T, by Mr. D. Patterson 
in any other case, and he tells me that 
it does not otherwise occur in Belfast, 
but it is never omitted in these cases. 
Whether the word begins with the D, 
T or not, whether tbe D, T be pre- 
ceded by 8 initially or by any long or 
sbort vowel, or any consonant in tbe 
accented syllable or not, whether the 
unaccented -er^ -ar^ etc., are followed 
by a vowel or another consonant, seems 
to make no difference. Tbe dentality 
always occurs in relation to a followinjg 
R, and not otherwise. No example is 
given of dentality being caused by pre- 
ceding r — which is curious in connection 
with tbe apparent non-dentality of 
Sanscrit R under the same circum- 
stances. The old Forth and Bargy 
dialect seems to shew an old dental <, 
tf, even under other circumstances, as 
will be discussed in Chap. XII. In 
England, as has been pointed out at 
length, t, d are not generally dental 
(pp. 1095-6). We shaU find that dental 
(^t, ^d) occur frequently in English dia- 
lects, but always and only in connec- 
tion with r, probably (^r), under pre- 
cisely the same circumstances as tbe 
Irish dental. We shall even find that 
in England pbases or varieties of dialect 
are distinguished by the presence and 
absence of this dentality. We bave 
nothing in older English to lead us to 
a knowledge of the existence of dental 
(^t, ^d), and their distinotion from 
corontd (t, d). Tbere is also no trace 
of it in Scotch. It commences further 
south in England, in Cumberland, 
Westmorland, Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Peak of Derbyshire, etc. How did it 
get into Irish -English P It is believed 
to be Celtic, but I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with Celtic usages, or tbe 
English customs of Scotch and Welsh 
Celts in speaking EngUsh, to form anj 
opinion. Anotner question rises: is 
the Irish denttdity the same as the 
Indian, French, and dialectal English ? 
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Mr. D. Pattanon writes it tthj dih, 
and, in answer to my reqveit HtuA be 
would describe the sciton of the tongue 
in pronouncing it, wrote: ^*ThisTnlgar 
pronnnciation of t and d is causedoy 
pressing the tip of the tongne against 
the teeu instead of the gums,'* shewing 
that his own (t, d) are gingiTal instead 
of coronal, and so hi making his 
dentals tihe same as (jt, ,d). But 
he goes on to say: *'The ^lodent 
t is first sounded, hut, on withdraw- 
ing the tongue from the teetii, the 
sound of M as in thus (dh) is un- 
afoidablypronounoed between the t and 
ther." Thatis,hisMArvMfi,<AAnMia 
(^tdh^m, ^ddh Jiem), which of course 
are auite possible, although it would 
thus be somewhat difficult to distinguish 
the first word from the second. The 
Rer. James GraYes says: *'The tongue 
is i^essed firmly against the teeth and 
retracted, when the peculiar sound 
aboTO described is pronounced, and 
before the succeeding rowel is Tocal- 
ised." Here the (dh) disappears, and 
we haTe Ctnom, ,dnnn) simply. Mr. 
W. H. Patterson says: "The tip and 
sides of the tongue are jambed tightly 
against the teeth and palate, by the 
muscular action of the tongue, asntted 
bjf th$ Immt t$ttk^ which are brought 
against it^ and no sound issues till the 
tongue is removed, whidi is not done 
till the presBure of air from within is 
oottsiderable (f!k least as compared with 
the ammmt of pressure used in saying 
tkinmtkm). I think that this « coarse 
and thickened pronunciation' owes its 
existence to the important part played 
by the bwer teeth, which keq» the 
tongue from moving. In fact the word 
cannot issue till the tonfue is drawn 
backwards and downwards out of the 
gap between the upper and lower teeth 
which it had been closing." It was to 
meet this case that I introduced the bi- 
dental LM ,A) on (1120, b). If Mr. 
W. SL P. is correct, therefore, the sound 
Is (wt/mUf ^djmn). Mr. Murray, who 
has been in Ulrter, and knows the 
Westmorland (>^r, ,d,r}, says : '* I do 
not at sll identify the tih of Ireland 
witii the North of England dental To 
my remembrance it was something dis- 
tinct, with more (th) or aspiration and 
more moisture in it — a spluttering 
effect In perforrid oratory, as though 
the foree of the ezplosioii were carmng 
out the saliva with it. The northern 
Ski^iihhiiamiMh finer [mimdelioate] 



and more simple-tonely effect." Thii 
would make toe effect nearly («tih^^-» 
^du^r-), the windrosh (|h) and the jerk 
(h) carrying some saliva with them. Mr. 
Healy, in answer to the question : " is 
tord pronounced denttiUp before r / " 
says : " Always, and to my Irish ears 
it would be a great improvement if 
they adopted or re-a^opted it in 
England for some words. There can- 
not be a question as to the superior 
expreniveness of Tihrath ! Murdtker ! 
heard from an Irishman, and the feeble 
troths murder, heard here!" (dated 
Newcastle-on-Tyne). It might be pos- 
sible to amalgunate Mr. W. H. r.'s 
and Mr. M.'s suggestions, and write 
(,,tih,J8Bm, „dH,^r»m). But merely 
English readers would be led to nearly 
> the right sound, most probably, by en- 
deavouring to say (tthnnem, dimHrem). 
The following examples are selected 
from a long list, to shew the varying 
circumstances underwhich this dentali^ 
or bi-dental postaspiration occurs. All 
are found both in B and C, unless other- 
wiw marked. 

Dthr—dram dthrain, draft dthraft, 
dram dthram, drill dthrill, droll dthroll, 
drop 0, dthrap B, and occ. C, (drop) 
WS, drowned dthrownded, drufds 
dthrunk, foundry foundthry, hundred 
hundthert B, h5ondthert C. 

-dther — apider tpidther, powder 
powdther,MOM>Mfr»/scoundthrel, blunder 
biundther, tender tendther B, tindther 
G, thunder thundther, murder murdther, 
herder berdther. 

Tlhr—trade tthrade, tract tthreok B, 
tthrack 0, treble tthreble, tHJU tthrifle, 
trim tthrim, trod tthrod, troop tthroop, 
trouMe tthrouble, U outers tthrousers, 
<rM<Atthruth, ^nM^^e tthrudge, <ry tthry, 
poltrp paltthry, ndtry sultthry, eentry 
sentthrv, country countthry, partridge 
patthrioge. 

Stthr — strange stthrange, straight 
stthraight, straw stthro B, stthrau C, 
streteh G, stthraitch B, strive stthrive, 
str^ stthrip, stroke stthroke, destroy 
destthroy, strong stthrong, struck 
stthruck. 

•ttker — matter matther, doctor 
ddctthir B, doctthur 0, rafter raftther, 
shelter shiltther B, sheltther G, winter 
wintther, chapter chaptther, porter 
portther, Ulster Ulstther, master mas- 
tther, tts^ sistther, battery batthery, 
bastard bsstthard, Saturday Satthirday 
B| Satthurday G, lantern lantthem. 

Miscsllamenu — children ohiltther, 
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udder ddiher B, udher D, toUkr Bother 

B. saadther 0, (M*d9r)S» consider oon- 
dther B, oonridther Cf, ladder leather 
B S, ladther 0, bladder blether B S, 
Uadther 0, fodder fother B S, fodther 

C, tplendour splendyour B, splendthnr 
C, nearer C, neardtber B. In some of 
these latter cases most probably th B 
is an error for ttk or dth, 

D is omitted — 

after R in gardener gamer B C, 
hardly barly B S C, lard G, lar B S; 

after L m ehiid chile B G, Md G, 
feel B WS, held G, heU B WS, mould 
monl B 0, teafild skeffil B, skaffil G, 
wild wile B G, world worl B G WS; 

after N in aiuf an B 8 G, band G, 
ban B, N and WS, behind G^ bebine 

B, bind G, bine B, (be%) S, blind 
bline B C, bound boun B G, (bm) 
8, mm; G, en B WS, Jlnd G, fine B, (fe^n) 
8, >»M4; G, fren B WS, fomd fbnn B 

C, (fin) 8,^amf gran. B G, N and WS, 
grind C, grine B, ground G, gronn B, 
(gnra) S, AaiMf G, ban B N and WS, 
hound boun B G, kind G, kine B 8, 
land G, Un B N and WS, >uf G, len 
B WS, mind mine B S G, pound ponn 
B S G, round roan B G, taiM^ G, san B 
N and WS, Miuf G, sen B WS, sound 
sonn B S C,standC, stan B N and WS, 
vagabonds ye^bone B S, yaggabone 
C, wind G, win B. 

Hence af oonrse D also disavpeais 
between N and L, as in bundle G, Donnil 
B» candle kennel B, kendln G, chandler 
chanler B G, ifam^ dannil B, handle G, 
hnnnil B S, kindle G, kennel B 8 (ei) 
epindle G, spinnel B 8, iriiN^^oM winhss 
BG. 

The participial -stf becomes -If or -^, 
contrary to receiyed usa|g;s, at least in 
crabbed crabbit B S G, ''in the sense of 
*eute, not eour^ morose*' G, crooked 
crookit B S G, killed, kQt B WS G, 
naked nakit B S G, wieked wickit B G. 

The following are exceptional forms : 
M/it^ii^ soger B § G, common dialeotally 
in England, necessity G, needoessity B 8, 
which looks like an attempt to make 
itMOMt/y intelligible, bat occurring in 
America (1226, ba), may be an old form, 
althongh clearly erroneous etrmoloffi- 
calljT, breadth brenth B, breth G, ttie 
last is not at all uncommon in England, 
especially among dressmakers. 

F occasionally becomes yoioed in B 
and S, but not in G apparently, as calf 
G, caWe B S, stafC^ sUy B, rst«y) 8. 

G in blackguard blcvmrani B seems 
to be merely palatalised beiore (at), as k 



usually ii in B. In drought dihrooth 
B G, the (th) represents tbelost guttural, 
but it was ouljr (t) in the xtii th and 
xyinthcentunes. 

K is not (as in receiyed Englisb) 
transposed in oiit ex B, (akjO 8, ax C, and 
disappears in atiMast B Cf, whidi must 
be considered a form of (akst), snd not 
of(iB8kt). It seems also to disappear in 
lukewarm G, luewarm B 8, which may 
also be heard in England. 

L is yery yariously treated in a fsw 
words. Its replacement by m in April 
Apron 0, flannel flannen B 8 G, will be 
piurallelea under N. In corporal G, 
oorpolar B. we haye almost a Spanish 
interdiange of / and' r. In ^nch G 
flinch B, / is inserted, and in Walter 
Watther B, Wautther G, omitted, as of 
old. In sluice G, sloosh B, / causes a p 
sound to yanish, and in co l um n oolynm 
B SE, occ» G, to be inserted! 

M in mushroom musheroon B G has 

rne back to its historieal n. AfUv 
it appears to be always yooal: slsi 
eUim B 8, elUim G, helm heUim B, 8 
000., heUtim G, realm rellim B, 8 ooe., 
reUtim G, whelm whellim B, 8 ooe., 
whfUtim G, where, as usual, i replaoes 
the indistinct yoweL 

N becomes / in MIsiiMy ehindey B 8, 
or chimbly G, damson demsel B, 
{dffinhs'l) S, remnant remlet B, and m 
m brine G, brime 8 G, rm i s aek rtmsaok 
BG. 

NO in nartioiples and gerunds is 
regularly m) in B 8 G, as cunning 
oonnin B 8 G, opening eyenin B 8 G, 
gnawing gnawin B G, herring herrin 
B 8 G, Mf/tMsittin B 8 G; in blaekkip 
bleoknin B, 8 ooo., blackmn G, there is 
an e? ident oonftasion with blackeni n f . 
In kingdom G, keendom B, it would 
appear that the yowel also is lengthened 
as in te old Forth and fiugy dialeet. 
Before th it beoomea n in etrengih 
stthrenth B 8 G. length knth B 8 a 
In dangle C» dangle B, and all similar 
words, G like £ has ngg (^), and S 
like B has ng fq) only, as In ffV-^» 
bung'teJlng-cTf }Smg'er,Jemg4eJing'^ 
mang'lCf mang-er^ Ung^ery hng-er^ 
miftg'le, sing'tCf strong^er^ $trang4ef 
wrang^lCf pcemg-er, 

P becomes b in hagftiam 0, bablisBi 
B, and often in Engumd, eereipe sorab 
B, serapG. 

QU u i;, as often in England, in B 
and G, in fneU^ quorum^ guotCfCuotient, 

B is often transposed, flrain befofs to 
after, in afraid aftard B 0, (fiird) 8, 
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kriith G; birse B Q, crib C, kerb B, 
grm C, jnm B G, pntty purty B G; tnd 
from after te before in burtl bmst B, 
bast G, citrb G, crab B 8, curd cmd 
B 8 G, »em/, aoroof B, ser56f G, 
(■cnf) 8. It If alfloeometiiiieB inserted 
after p, M, ts in poktr G, proker B, 
poiatoe pratie B G, and also often pyaity, 
(to-ta) fi, thisOe G, tfarisile B 8. The 
prior vooalisation of r ocoun in Fiiru- 
mry Faybenrary B, Febery C. jir»- 
pri$tar properietor 8, properietthor G, 
' ip properiety, B G» Hhrary 
BBC, «o6rie<y loberiety B G, 
nmberella B 8 G, none of 
them nnoommon in England, where 
also curioritp earoesifcy % G is veil 
known. 

8 ii evidently mistakenly inserted in 
molut misliit b, mittest G, and omitted 
in carpm G, ooip B 8, but in tm§eu G, 
neese B 8, the omisdon, and in fmmp 
aqmnnisy B tiie insertion, is ancient 
It is changed to (ah, zh), bnt chiefly in 

B, in bhmdfrbutt blnndtherbuBh B, 
blnndiherbii G, Jlnet G, fleesh B, 8 
occ., prfose creesh B 8, crees G, Aotms 
G, harrish B, wmce G, minsh B 8, rinte 
rensh B, rinsh G, rinsh 8, utensil 
ntenshil B 8, ntinsil G. On the con- 
trary SHR eTidently creates a difficulty, 
found also in Scoton, and in Salopian, 
and w is nsed for it in B, not in 0, in 
ihryimbf$krim^ikr$wd^ «Ar#ir, ikriekf 
shrinkt ^Mrtig, thrill, thnrnk, shred, 
shrivel, shroud, shrunk. Is not shrove 

C, seraff B, amove blander P Dietionarp 
dicksinary B,diokshinarTO, is old, and 
rubbish mbbitoh B, ooo. 'G, is known in 
English as (ra^btdih). 



T becomes d in proiestant proddisin 
B, proddistin C, retieuU recucole B, 
(ra*aik*l^ 8, the latter Tery common as 
ridietde u England, when ladies' hand- 
bags were so called. T is omitted in 
er^ crep B G, empty G, empy B 8, 
JldgH G, fidge B 8, hoist G, hoice B 8, 
G oec., imtant 0, insant By Joist 0, joice 
B, kept kep, B G, slept slep, B 0, swept 
swep, B 0, tempi G, temp B 8. This 
woud seem natural if it nad not been 
added on in almost the same cases in 
attack attect B, attact G, once waonts 
B G, and wons-t G, twice twyste B, G 
occ., sudden suddent B G. 

TH has its old form in throne trone 

G, and becomes d m farthest G. fardest 

B, farthing fieurdin B, (fte*rdin) 8, 

fathom G, faddom B 8, and though doe, 

G. 

W is omitted in athwart athort B S. 

Yappears as (dh) in yon G, then (dhon) 
B 8, a remarkable form, which admits 
of explanation, first on the theory of 
assimilation to this and that, being used 
for a second more distant that; on the 
theory of (dh) replacing (gh) from ags. 
geona, or as a mere orthof^phical 
mistake, y as often standing for ]>, so 
that yon may have been in these the ags. 
}on, "(dhon) things," being a con- 
struction equivalent to " them things." 
Historical proofs are wantinjr. Mr. 
Murray takes the first view (Dial, of S. 
S, p. 186). It will be seen m } 2, No. 
12, that the word yon is not rery com- 
mon in our dialects. The adrerbial 
form yonder is more frequent. 

Z IS « in lozenge lossengcr B S, 
lozenger G. 



Althoagh it is, •trictly speaking, beyond the scope of this work, 
it seems advisable to supplement the above account by a notice of 
some other Belfieuat peculiarities given in Mr. D. Patterson's book,, 
and their relation to Scotch. 



F^ut Tensc^He begun to sing, be 
sung well, he drunk water, he rid 
home, he ia'en it awav, I seen him, he 
done it himselt Mr. Mvray says that 
this is quite <»pposed to Scotch. It is 
not uncommon tn England. Thriv, 
dri9, striv, ria, are lued for throve, 
droocy strove, rose. I giv it him an hour 
ago, he come home this morning, he 
run down stairs. 8ut, sput, lot, brung, 
are used for sat, spat, let, brought. 

Scotch Words in Belfast^Bing hei^, 
boko to retch, brash short and sadden 
illness, Uoek hook, eiype large piece, 
^oggk to ahake^ to rock, cowp to npaet| 



to barter 8, dunsh knock against, jolt, 
butt, dunt knock, blow, dwine pine, 
farl cake of bread, footy mean, paltry, 
taking a mean advantage at play S, 
foau spongy, hoke make holes, jeuk to 
dodge, lappered congealed, clotted, 
oxUher armpit, prod to stab, serunty 
niggard, scundther to disgust, (ska^ndr) 
8, sheugh a ditch (s^kirh) S, shelly 
squint, skelp slap t. and n., sleekit 
sly, sleeken slake, quench, smudge to 
smirk, stoon pang, ache, speel climb, 
smush refuse n. [quasi what is smashed], 
stoor dost, stroop pipe, sprout, thoie 
endure, ihrmw twist, thud knock or 
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thump, ioarsh insipid, tasteless (w^rsb) 
S, wheen a quantity. 

Ununtal words not Sooteh. — Cut' 
naptioue crabbed, captious, dotiher to 
stagger, Jloostther wheedle, fooither to 
bungle, a buneler, Jubious suspicious, 
miBtrustful [dubious P],yiimfy to jostle, 
ramp rank, rancid, sappls to soak, to 
wet thoroughly, seam to scorch, scringe 
to creak, sevendible thorough, sound, 
skelf a small splinter. 

English words in un-English uses, — 
1. Scotch. Even to impute, to suppose 
capable of, or guilty of, terrible ex- 
tremely, exceedingly [* terrible* com- 
mon in Kent], boast hollow, (bu's) S, 
clash a tell tale or idle tale, clod to 
throw, crack talk gossip, gaunt yawn, 
gutters mire, loss to lose, pang cram, 



scout squirt t. and n. — here there where 
hither thither whither [almost uniyersal 
in England], a taste, a lock, a grain, a 
very little. 

2. Not Scotch. — ^/(HxbA^ blood- 
shot, right thorough, them those [▼ery 
common dialectally], welt to fiig, a 
ha'p'orth any thing at all, as <* I aon*t 
know a ha'p orth aoout it, he won't say 
a ha'p'orth about it, there wasn't a 
ha'p'orth wrong with him." 

Scotch phrases, — Whose owe whose is 
[see Murray, op. cit, p. 193], the t'other 
the other, throughother confused, de- 
ranged [German dwrch einander"], a 
sore head a head ache, let on let be 
known, pretend y., carry on misbehaye, 
ptU upon ill used, imp<Med upon ', my, 
his, her, its, lone alone. 



Vulgar and Illitbilate English 
might be classed among educated English, if credit is to be given 
(as it should be given) to the following extract from Punch (6 Sept. 
1873, vol. 65, p. 99): 

Dialogue between Boy Nobleman and Governess at a Restaurant, 
Lord Reginald. Ain't yer goin' to Stable-Boy, and Dolly's a Laundry* 



Maid! 

Lord Reginald. Ah ! but that's the 
way Father and Mother speak, too — 
and Father's a Duke, and Mother's a 
Duchess ! ! So there ! 



haye some puddin', Miss Richards ! It's 
so Jolly ! 

The Governess, There again, Regi- 
nald ! * Puddin' ' — * goin' * — » Am't 
yer' !!! That's the way Jim Bates 
and Dolly Maple speak — and Jim's a 

But there is more in it than this. The so-called vulgarities of 
our Southern pronunciation are more frequently remnants of the 
polite usages of the last two centuries, which have descended, like 
cast-off clothes, to lower regions. Were there time and space, it would 
be interesting to compare them in this light. But the American and 
Irish usages just collected are sufficient for shewing the present 
state of these mummified forms, and we pass therefore at once to the 
more pressing investigation of the varieties of natural speech, as the 
only glimpse that we can get into the seething condition of the old 
pre-Chaucerian period, wherein our present language was concocted. 
Manuscripts transcribed by copyists who infused their own local 
habits into the orthography, and sometimes into the grammar, of 
their originals, afford at best but perplexing materials. We cannot 
hope to understand the ancient conations but by examining their 
modem realisation. 

§ 2. Natural English Pronunciation. 
No. 1. Natural Pronunclation. 

By "natural," as distinguished from "educated," English pro- 
nunciation, is meant a pronunciation which has been handed down 
historically, or has changed organically, without the interference of 
orthoepists, classical theorists, literary feuicies, fashionable heresies, 
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end BO fortihy in abort ''untamed" English eveiywheie, from the 
lowest Ttilgarity, which, as jnst stated, is often merely a cast-skin 
of fashion, to the mere pioyinciality, which is a genuine tradition of 
our infimt language. An exhaustive or even an approximativelj 
complete investigation of this subject is far too extensive to be taken 
up in this place. It will, I hope, be gradually carried out in detail 
by the Euglish Dialect Society, for it is full of mterest for the history 
ci our language. 

In the present section, which is all that I can devote to an in- 
vestigation which must extend over many years and many volumes 
to be at all adequately conducted, and which has been never 
generally treated by preceding writers, so that it is not possible to 
state general views succinctly, I shall endeavour to present some 
work done at my request, and with my own steady co-operation, in 
several characteristic departments, confining myself strictly to pro- 
nunciation, which is the phase of dialect to which most inadequate 
attention has been hitherto paid. For brevity and convenience I 
dismiss all consideration of merely illiterate speech, beyond the short 
notice that I have appended to Uie last section. It requires, and as 
an important constituent of our language deserves, a very careful 
study ; but time, space, and materials are alike wanting. 

To myself individually the present section of my work appears 
meagre and unsatisfactory in a high degree. Instead of being, as it 
ought to be in such a work as the present, the result of mature 
study and loD.t research, it is a mere hasty surface tillage of patches 
in a district not- even surveyed, scarcely overlooked from some 
neighbouring height. I should have been ashamed to present it at 
all, had I not thought it incumbent on me to complete at least the 
eonoeption of the investigations promised on my title-page, and to 
Aumish the best which circumstances allowed me to scrape together. 
While I have been laying friends, and voluntary but hitheito unknown 
assistants under contribution, the fieust that the conception of writing 
the sounds of dialects is altogether new has been gradually forced 
upon me, by hours and hours of wasted labour. From Orrmin and 
Jhaa. Michel to Dr. GiU was a barren period. From Dr. Gill till Mr. 
Laing's transcrmtion of Tarn o' Shanter (1182, tt) was another. 
But with Mr. Melville Bell's Visible Speech Specimens an entirely 
new epoch was initiated. Mr. Murray's Scotch Dialects have 
worthily opened the real campaign. In this section I indicate, 
rather than exhibit, what is meant by comparative diaUctal phonology^ 
and I only hope tlutt the results may suffice to call attention to the 
extreme importance of the subject, not merely to the history of the 
English language in particular, but to comparative philology in 
generaL In our studies of language, we have too much neglected 
the constitution of its medium — sound. If language is but insonated 
thought, yet it U insonated, and the nature of this body must be 
fiir more accurately studied than hitherto, if we would understand 
the indications of its soul. 
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No. 2. Phonetic Dialects. 

A dialect considered phonetically is not a series of mispronnncia- 
tions, as the supercilious pseud-orthoepist is too apt to believe. It is 
a system of pronunciation. We must distinguish between a gram- 
maticad and a phonetic phase of language. They are not necessarily 
co-extensive. Within the same grammatical region exist various 
phonetic regions. But still there is something of the same character 
pervfiuiing both. Varied as are the phases of South Eastern pro- 
nunciation, they have all a different character from either the 
Northern or the Western. Our older English is all dialectal. First 
Mr. Gamett* and afterwards Dr. Morris have done much to compare 
them with one another grammatically, and, so far as mere letters 
allow, phonetically.' In the present work an attempt has been 
mcule to determine approximatively the value of those letters. The 
determination can be at most approximative, for the writing even 
by careful writers, as Dan Michel and Orrmin, could have only been 
in itself approximative. The writers had no means at command to 
express, or training to appreciate, a variety of pronunciation even 
remotely approaching to that at the command of those who use 
palaeotype, and that is not itself sufficient perhaps to indicate the 
various shades of really unbridled natural pronunciation. Suppose 
we limited ourselves to the vowels (ii i, ee e, aa a, oo o, uu u, yy y), 
and the diphthongs to be made from them, and attempted to write 
received English from dictation, such as the passages given on 
pp. 1206-7, what would be the result? I wiU endeavonr to carry 
out the program for my own pronunciation there given. The result 
would I think be something like this. The lines are arranged as 
on p. 1206, col. 1, to facilitate comparison. 

Dhe rittn en printed dif ikelt ev problemz, en 

reprizenteeshen e dhe saunz ez konsikwentli skeasli 

ev laqgwedzh bi miinz ev ewe bin nappili solvd. Let 

karektez, whitsh or dhis tiitsh es dhet dhi 

insefishent booth in kaind invenshen ev raitiq, dhe 

en nomber, en whitsh greetest en moost 

mos dheafoa bi kembaind oa impoatent invenshen 

mod if aid if wi wed giv e whitsh dhe niumen maind 

graf ikel simbelizeeshen e ez ewe meed, en whitsh, 

dhe fonettik ellements widh az it indiid oalmoost 

oonli som digrii ev eksiidz its streqth, 

egzaknes en kenviiniens, nez bin ofn en 

Hez biin frem oal taim, fe not ondzhosli etribbiuted 

necshenz ez wel ez te dhe godz ; laik dhi 

individdiuelz, oagenizm ev e steet et wons 

liqgwistikel stiudents simpl en kompleks, iz not 

not eksepted, won dhe weak ev individdiuelz, 

c' dhe moos neseseri bot ev sentiurez, penaps 

en won e dhe moos ev thauzenz ev jiaz. 

On comparing this with the original on p. 1206, it will be seen 

For Foutnotes 1 and 2 see next page. 
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that the absence of a mark for (a), which no European language 
has yet accommodated with a fixed sign, has occasioned much 
trouble. In unaccented syllables (e) naturally presented itself, and 
in accented (o). The vocal r had of course to be omitted, but the 
diphthongs (ea, ia) replace (aa ee', «V) in accented syllables. The 
(aa) would be felt as something like (o) and as something like (a), 
so that (oa) would readily suggest itself. The distinction between 
long and short vowels is, properly speaking, an innovation, and it 
has given great power to the transcription. But the duplication of 
simple consonants after accented short vowels is almost inevitable. 
The net result, although really a burlesque on modem received pro- 
nunciation, would, if pronounced as written (with at most the usual 
German indistinctness or French obscuration of unemphatic e),he 
perfectly comprehensible, and would be only thought a little broad 
here and a little thin there, and rather peculiar in places, so that 
we might put it down to a foreigner who could pronounce English 
remarkably weU — ^for a foreigner. I think that 1 have come much 
nearer than this to the pronunciation of Shaksperc and his followers, 
and that I have even given a better representation of Chaucer's. 
But as to the various dialectal pronunciations, as determined by the 
present written specimens, 1 should be satisfied if I came as near, 
not only in the xiv th and xvii th centuries, but to-day in the xix th, 
when reading English dialects written by contemporaries. What 
kind of an alphabet we now require for the representation of Eng- 
lish dialects, I have two or three times attempted to shew (1 174, d). 
The experience gathered by actuad use has led me to modify and 
improve those attempts, and to select from the whole list of phonetic 
elements those which appear necessary for the special purpose 
of writing English dialects (see No. 5 below). And I shall latei 
on select three verses from the various dialectal versions of the 
Sotiff of Solomon executed for Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, and 
give them in their various original orthographies, contrasted with 
this Glossic system, so far at least as I am able to interpret the 
original. But otherwise I shall continue to use the palaeotypic 
method of writing, in order not to fatigue the reader with various 
systems of spelling. 

Properly speaking, then, it would be necessary to group phonetic 
dialects according to the pronunciations of what are deemed the 
same words, or, more accurately, according to the phonetic dialectal 
forms which may be traced to a common ancestor. At present we 
have no means of doing so. It is as yet extremely difficult to as- 
certain the sounds used in our dialects, because those who possess 
the practical knowledge find themselves unable to communicate it 

^ The Philological Essays of the late like Dogberry's reading and writing, tc 

Rev. Hichard Garnett, ox the British come by nature (MA 3, 3, 7). 

Museum, edited by his son, 1859, large ' See supr& pp. 408-411, and es- 

8vo. pp. 342. See especially the essay peciolly footnote 3 to p. 409. See also 

on English Dialects, pp. 41-77, and on Chap. Vll. pp. 62-73, of Dr. Morris's 

the I^ng^ages and Dialects of the Historical Outline* of English Acci- 

British Isles, pp. 147-195, in which, denee (2ud ed. 1872, small 8vo. pp, 

however, phonetics are as usual assumed, 378). 
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on paper with the accuracy required for the present purpose. In 
fact most of them have to leom the meaning and use of alphahetic 
writing. We have to class the dialects partly phonetically and 
partly grammatically ; then, having got these classes, to make out 
as extensive a vocabulary of each as possible, and Meeriain the 
9&und of each word separately and in connection, as well as its 
descent. This is clearly a gigantic task, and must therefore be 
postponed. The admirable comparison of Scotch and English 
sounds in Mr. Murray's work (p. 144) suggested to me, however, 
that it might be possible to select some thousand words which were 
tolerably likely to be common to most dialects, and, being received 
words, had a received orthography by which Uiey might be identi- 
fied, and then to obtain the dialectal pronunciation of these words. 
The kindness of some Mends has allowed me to do so to a moderate 
extent, and far enough at least to shew the meaning of the process. 
1 have grouped these according to received spellings, so tiiat the 
dialectal de-formations (in a geometrical, not anatomical sense) may 
be to some extent compared. But I have not been able to do more 
than give a sample of the work wanted to be done before we can 
properly grasp the notion of phonetic dialects. I have eked out 
this attempt with comparative indices which at any rate will shew 
how little the present haphazard or * picturesque ' writing of dia- 
lects effects in this direction. 

But to condense the view of dialects still ftirther, I bethought me 
of procuring comparative translations of a single short specimen 
containing many words very characteristically pronounced, and 
also many grammatical phrases which have distinct idiomatic 
equivalents.^ Although I have not succeeded in getting a complete 
series of trustworthy versions of this specimen, and although pos- 
sibly something very much better could be suggested by the ex- 
perience thus gained, probably enough has been done to shew how 
much the comparative study of our dialects would be advanced by 
the simple process of getting one well selected set of phrases, instead 
of merely isolated words, or distinct and unconnected tales, printed 
in a carefol phonetic version for every available phase of dialect. In 
glancing from page to page of these versions I seem to gather a 
new conception of the nature of our English language in form and 
construction, and to recognize the thoroughly artificial character 
of the modem literary language. We know nothing of the actual 
relations of the thoughts of a people, constituting their real logic 
and grammar, until we know how the illiterate express themselves. 
Of course it would be absurd for those possessing the higher instru- 
ment to descend to this lower one, and for the advance of our people, 
dialects must be extinguished — as Carthage for the advance of 



^ In patting^ this tc^ether I had the will be leen hereafter, thoagh hi leu 

valuable assUtance of Mr. Marraj, who than I had hoped. AMiatenta thna 

made many excellent suggestiona and attracted have, however, often brought 

addiiioTiBf and the AthinmumuidNoUi others to the work, ao that on the 

and Qutriet were f^ttad enough to draw whole mj volunteer staff has been 

attention to it in October, 1878. This practically large, and its seal has been 

has not been without some effeet, as eiemplarj. 
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Borne. Bat for the advance of knowledge among the literate, let 
the dialects be at least first studied. We all know the value of 
fossils. The phonologic study is of course only the first round of 
the ladder, but it must be placed in position, and the sooner the 
better, because its material is the most difficult to recover. Ons 
veiT important, historibally the most important of our English 
dialects (that of Forth and Bargy), has £ed out of the world of 
speech-sounds within the last fifty years ! I have long entertained 
the opinion that a knowledge of our living dialects is the only 
foundation for a solid discrimination of our Anglo-Saxon varieties of 
speech. The actual existence of an English Dialect Society under 
the able inspiration of the Bev. W. W. Skeat wiU, I hope, do much 
to lift the veil which at present hangs over them, and to shew the 
new value which they wiU acquire by a comparative study. 

No. 8. Abramobmbht of this Section. 

The present section will consist of numerous '' numbers," each of 
them very distinct. After giving, in No. 4, Dr. Gill's account of 
English Dialects, I shall consider the Dialectal Alphabet in No. 5, 
first as to the actual sounds used, and secondly as to their ''glossic" 
re^HPesentation for practical use. Then I shall consider the Dialectal 
Yowel Belations in No. 6, and afterwards those of the Consonants 
in No. 7. These numbers contain the principal philological con- 
siderations in this section. I regret that having been obliged to 
compose them before I could complete my collections, they are 
wanting in many points of detail ; but they will I hope serve to give 
some general views on the very difficult subject of comparative 
dialectal phonology, which ftiture observers may complete and 
rectify, and thus ftimish the required thread for future crystallisa- 
tions. Next, in No. 8, will be added an abstract of the Bavarian 
dialectal changes of vowels and consonants, which offer an impor- 
tant analogy to the English, and have been admirably investigated 
by Schmeller. After this, throng^ the kindness of Prince Louis 
Lucien Bonaparte, 1 am able in No. 9 to present his classification of 
the English dialects, supplemented by Mr. Murray's classification 
of Lowland Scotch. To illustrate the Prince's work, and the ortho- 
graphical systems or ndn-systems of dialectal writing hitherto 
cmploved, I shall in No. 10 extract the most noteworthy words, in 
the onginal orthography, from the versions of the Song of Solomon 
into various English dialects, which were made for him some years 
ago. These I do not attempt to transliterate into palaeotypc, as I 
feel BO much doubt on many points of pronunciation, while the 
general intention will be clear to any reader without interpretation. 
The Glossic rendering of three verses by way of example is given 
with much hesitation. 

The following No. 1 1 presents a series of attempts to give some- 
thing like an accurate rendering of dialectal pronunciation in the 
shape of the classified lists of words and examples already referred 
to, in which the sounds are given in palaeotype. Taking Mr. 
Murray's admirable list of Scotch words as a bans of comparison, it 
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will be given first entire, without his historical spelling, with each 
word rendered into paloeotype. This was really the first trustworthy 
representation of Scotch sounds that had been given. Mr. Murray 
himself will kindly revise the proof-sheets of this re-edition. The 
various other lists and examples have been furnished by many kind 
contributors, whose names and qualifications will be duly chronicled 
as each dialect comes under notice. 

In No. 12 I shall place in juxtaposition the best renderings I 
have been able to obtain of the comparative specimen already re- 
ferred to. The reader will thus be able to glance readily from one 
to another on consecutive pages, unincumbered by long explanations, 
as all such matter will have been given previously on a page duly 
cited, and hence immediately recoverable. 

In all arrangements of dialectal varieties and specimens, the 
order of the classification given in No. 9 will be followed as much 
as possible, and its numbers will be invariably cited, so that one 
part will constantly illustrate the other. 

In No. 13 1 hope to give a comparative vocabulary of at least the 
principal words adduced in Nos. 11 and 12, arranged alphabetically 
for the words, and in order of classification for their sounds, so ihA 
their forms may be readily studied as they vary from one phase of 
pronunciation to another. 

The general bearing of this investigation on Early English Pro- 
nunciation will be considered at No. 6, v., and maybe reverted to in 
Chap. XII. 

No. 4. Da. Alixandsb Gill's Acoount of Ekolish DuLBon. 

The earliest phonetic account of English dialects is the short 
sketch by Dr. Gill, which, from its importance, I give at full length. 
Written 250 years ago, it is valuable as showing the comparative 
tenacity with which our dialects have held their own, as against the 
received pronunciation, which, under the influence of literature and 
fashion, has been and is still continually altering. And it is still more 
valuable as being the only real piece of phonetic writing of dialects 
between the early attempts of Urrmin and Dan Michel and those of 
the present day. The old scribes indeed wrote dialectally, but after a 
prescribed system of orthography, which recalls to me the modem 
Lancastrian spelling, an orthography so stereotyped that persons 
may write what looks like Lancastrian, but is merely disguised 
literary English, and may at the same time be quite unable to 
write Lancastrian pronunciation. 

The following extract forms the whole of the sixth chapter of Dr. 

Gill's Logonomia^ pp. 16-19. The palaeotype is a transliteration 

as usual. 

Dialect i: vhi iti^m di diphthongit impropriji, 

Dialecti prfficipuaa sunt sex: CommuniSf B&realium, AutiraKum^ 
Orienialium^ Oeeideniaiium, Poetiea, Omnia earum idiomata neo 
noui, nee audiui ; quss tamen memini, vt potero dicam. 

(Ai), pro (di), Borealium est: vt in (fai er), pro (fdi'er) ignis: Et 
(au) pro (on), vt (gaon), aut etiam (geaon), pro (goon) toga : et pro 
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(uu), vt pro (wuiind) wound vulnus, (waund). lUis etiam frequen 
est (ea) pro (e), vt (meat) pro (meet) cibus ; et pro (o), rt (beadh 
pro (both) ambo. Apud meos etiam Lincolnienses audies (toaz) e 
(Hoaz) pro (tooz) digiti pedum, et (hooz) hose caligaB.* EflPerunt e 
(kest), aut etiam (kusn), pro (kast) iactus, a, um; (ful'a) pn 
(fol'oou);' (klooth) pro (kloth) pannus; et contra (spok-n), pn 
(spook-n) dictus: (duiin) pro (dun) factus: et (tuum), pro (taim 
tempus: (raitsh) pro (rttsh) dives: (dhoor) pro (dheer) illic: (briiks) 
pro (brttsh'ez) braccae : (seln) pro (self) : (nez), pro (nath) : (aus 
pro (aal*8oo) ; (sud) pro (shuuld) : (ail, aist), aut ' etiam (ail, aist) 
pro (oi wil), futuri signo : vt et in reliquis personis (dhoul), au' 
fdhoust); pro (dhou wilt, dhou shalt), et sic in reliquis: (mil), au 
(mist) ; (wiil, joul) aut (joust) ; (dheil, dheist), aut (dhei sal). Ii 
(ai), abjiciunt (i), rt pro (pai) soluo (paa) ; pro (sai) dico (saa) ; e 
pro (said, sed). Pro (u) et (uu), substituunt (yy) : vt, pro (guc 
kuuk, gyyd kyyk), bonus coquus. Voces etiam nonnullus pro vsitatii 
fingunt : ut (strunt) et (runt), pro (rump) cauda : (sark) pro (shirt 
camisia; pro (go) ito, (gaq), et inde (gaq'grel) mendicus; pn 
(went, jed) aut (jood) ibam, ab antiquis etiamnum retinent.^ 

Atutrdles vsurpant (uu) pro (ii), ut (miu), pro (mi) ille : (v) 
pro (f); rt, (vil), pro (fil) impleo : (tu vetsh) pro (fetsh) affcro: ei 
contra (f ) pro (v), rt (f»n*eger) pro (vm'eger) acctum ; (ftk*ar) pn 
(vik'ar) vicarius. Habent et (o) pro (a), vt (roqk) pro (raqk 
rancidus, aut luxurians, adiect; substantivum etiam significat ordinei 
in acie, aut alios. Pro (s), substituunt (z), vt (ztq) pro (s/q) cano 
et (*tsh), pro (ai) ego : (tsham), pro (ei am) sum : (tshtl), pro (a 
wil) volo : (tshi voor ji), pro (ai war-ant jou), certum do.* ii 
(ai) etiam post diphthongi dialysin, (a), odiose producunt : vt, (t 
paai) solve, (dhaai) illi. 

OrientdUs contra pleraque attenuant ; dicunt enim (fir) pro (foi-er 
ignis : (ktver), • pro (kuver) tegmen : (ea) pro (a), vt, (to deans) 



^ It is only ibis sentence wbicb ap- 
plies to Lincolnshire, llie other parts 
refer to the northern area generally, and 
the words are apparently quite isolated, 
not even belonging to any particular 
locality. It was enough for Dr. Gill 
that they came from the north of his 
own county of Lincoln. 

' In the original (fol'oon), but the n 
is probably a misprint for u ; unfortun- 
ately Gill has forgotten to add the 
meaning. 

' Misprinted eut, 

^ See a specimen of connected Nor- 
thern pronunciation as given by Gill 
(864, d). 

> See the Quotation from Shakspere 
(293, e\ whicn is written in the usual 
half pnonctic style still prevalent in 
dialectal specimens. In an introduc- 
tory note to Mr.Eite's Wiltshire Version 
of tine Song of Solomon, referred to in No. 



10, Wiltshire, Prince L. L. Bonapart 
remarks : "In a very scarce pamphle 
which I have been fortunate enoug] 
to find, the use of ch instead of / i 
to be remarked when Wiltshire mei 
are speaking ; as, for instance, ehave < 
million for her ; chad not thotightf etc 
This form is not to be found at presen 
in the Wiltshire dialect, although it i 
still in existence in some parts of Somer 
set and of Devon, and was at one tim 
current in Wiltshire. The title of th 
very rare and curious little work abov 
mentioned is as follows : — ' The | King 
and Qveenes | Entertainement at 
Richmond. | After | their Departure 
from Oxford : In a Masque, | presente 
by the most Illustrious | Frince, I Prince 
Charles | Sept. 12. 1636. | Natural 
imitare licit facile nonnullisy \ videatu 
hand est. \ Oxford.] Printed by Lconar 
Lichfield, | icdcxxxyi.' At page 6 c 
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pro (dans) saltare : (y), pro (f ), Tt (yel'oou), pro (M'oou) sodas : 
(z), pro (s), Tt (zai), pro (sai), dicito.* 

At inter omnes dialectos, nulla com Oecidentali ffiqnam sapit^ 
barbariem; et maxim^ si rasticos audias in agro SomeneiUmi : 
dubitare enim quis facild possit Ttrnm Anglic^ loqnantor an pere- 
grinnm aliqnod idioma. Qufledam, enim antiquata etiamnnm 
retinent ; yt (saks) pro cnltro, (nem) ant (nim) accipe ; qna&dam,* 
sua pro Anglicis yocabnlis intnidant, yt (laks) pro parte ; (toit) pro 
sedili ; et idia. Sed et legitima comimpnnt, qusedam ysn, qneedam 
pronunciatn, yt (wiiz wai) pro freno; (wiitpot) pro &roimine: 
(na yaq) hue projice, ant etiam arripe proiectnm; item (mi yaqd ta 
mi at dhe yant). i. in baptisterio pro me suscepit : (ztt am) i. sede ; 
(zadraukh) pro (asai* dher-of) gasta; (m' iz goon aytsht*) pro 
(a ftsh'tq) abijt piscatum. Sic etiam protoUunt (throt'iin) pro 
(tbirtin) 13. (narger), pro (narooner) angostior: (zorg'er), pro 
(moor sor-oouful) tristior. PrsBponnnt etiam (i), participiis prsetentis 
& consonanti incipientibas ; yt (ifinoor*) ant (iyroor*), pro (froozn) 
gelu concretus; (nay ji idun*), pro (dnn); perfecisti? Hoc etiam 
pecnliare babent, yt nomina anomala ntrinsqne nnmeri vi (z), per 
numemm ytmmque yarient : yt (hooz) hosb sing : et plnr : caliga 
yel caligsB ; apnd illos singnlariter manet (hooz) et plnraliter fit 
(nooz'n): sic (peez)^ commnniter pisom yd pisa, cnm iUis fit 
plnraliter (peez-n) pisa. 

Communia dialeetui aliqnando est ambignns. Andies enim (innf*) 
et (innkh*) ikouoh, satis : (dbai) ant (dbei) thet illi ; (tn fliit), ant 
(tn floot) FLOATS aquffi innatare; (HAAl'berd, nal'berd) ant (flool'berd) 
bipennis, sic (toil, tnuil ; soil, snnil ; boild, bild, byyld), yt ante dictnm. 

Dialecti poetU solis ex scriptoribns concess®;' qnibns tamen, 
cxcepta communi, abstinent; nid quod rythmi, ant incnnditatis 
causa ssepiuscule ytuntur Boreali; quia suayissima, quia anti- 
quisdma, quia purisdma, ytpote quae maiomm nostrorum sermoni 
proxima. Sed quia dialectum snam Metaplasmi sol& licentii 
defendunt, de e& satis dicetur ybi ad prosodiam pemenerimns.* 

this imall quarto yolnme of 31 pa^es, of England lo late as 1621 is important^ 

I find : * and because most of the Inter- if it can be relied on. 

locntors were W%lt»hir$ men, that ' Misprinted guad^m three timei. 

country dialect was chosen, etc.* "In * Misprinted * hj' a(Hei), for 'hi' v 

the introduction to Dr. Spencer Baynes's ^Hi). ^ o (e'i, 6i) sound of A# is known 

Somersetshire Version, tne Prince says : in the West 

'*In the Western parts of Somerset- ^ (Pei) in the origind most be a 

shire, according to Mr. Jenning^s, /«# misprint. 

is Tery generally used for /; and m the * In his preface he says : Qnin etiam 

sonthem parts of the county Utehy, tM dialectns rariat, faoild patior li 

lehk, Ch for / are still employed. i«s ipsa soriptura sibi minimi oonstet: Tty 

is also to be heard in some parts of ^ardh-er, ftirdh'er), ant (fhrd'er) ; 

DeTonshirc, particularly in those adjoin- (mnr'dher) aut (mnr'dher), (ta fld) auk 

ing West-SomerscUhire.** (tn fli), (tn fliit) ant (tn floot), fto. 

^ The remainder of this paragraph is Dialectis antem (exeeptft Commnni) 

the passage about the Jfo^MM, already in oratione solntft nutlns est locos; 

giyen at length (90,//. 91, a). The (t, nisi vbi materisB necessitas postnlat: 

z) for (f, s). so common in Dan Michel, Poetis metsplasmns onmii modest^ eon* 

hare quite disappeared from Kent, and oeditur." 

all the East. But a recognition of * The passage referred to is qnotid 

their existence somewhere in the East at ftill, anpri p. 986, No. 7. 
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Et quod hie dc dialcctis loquor, ad rusticos tontum pcrtine 
yelim intelligas : nam mitioribus ingenijs, & cultius enutritis, imi 
est ubique senno & sono, & significatu. De venenato illo & pul 
dissimo ulcere nostrsB rcipub. pudet dicerc. Habet enim & fa 
ilia spurcissima erronum mendicantium non propriam tantiim di 
lectum ; sed & cantum ^ sive loquelam, quam nulla unquani legu 
vindicta coercebit, donee edicto publico cogantur lustitiarii eii 
auctores in crucem tollcre. scd quia tola hsc dialcctus, nuk cu 
noccntissimis huius amurcse sordibus, peculiari libro ' dc»cripta es 
quia cxteris hominibus nil commodi allatura ; ex oratione mea ci 
cumseribam. 

No. 5. Dialectal Alphabbt. 

The alphabet of received English pronunciation has been c^: 
sidered at length in § 1. Notwithstanding the differences of opini< 
respecting the precise sounds usually employed, it is clear that "v 
can take no other starting-point or standard of comparison thi 
these sounds,' though we have constantly to bear in mind t] 
possible varieties. This alphabet has then to be increased by lette 
for the dialectal sounds. And both sets of sounds must be co: 
veniently symbolised. For our prest?nt purpose the palaeotyp 
forms more than suffice. But for special studies on English dialed 
symbols based on the present received pronunciation are require 
Much of the best assistance I have received in collecting dialect 
pronunciation is due to the adoption of glossie (1174, b), and 
the course of my work the necessity of shewing how glossie can 1 
applied to the representations of the sounds has been strongly ii 
pressed upon me. The adoption of glossie by Mr. Skeat for tl 
English Dialect Society makes an accurate description still mo 
necessary.* For precise purposes of comparison, such as here co; 
templated, no symbolisation can be too minute. But when su< 
minuteness is studied, the recorder is too apt to fall into individ 
alities, which he must afterwards eliminate. 

The received alphabet may be considered as the following.* Tl 
emphatic vowels are (ii m aa aa oo uu, t o se o a u), with varieties : 



^ Cant must have been already a 
common term, therefore. 

* Title not known. 

* Sec the remarks on Vowel Quality, 
below No. 6, iii. 

* The Society which is publishing 
the Lancashire Glossary finds the use 
of glossie * tOi> difficult,' and hence pro- 
poses a * simple' mode of indicating the 
pronunciation. I have not had the ad- 
vantage of seeing this * simple* mode as 
yet. But any writers who find glossie 
too difficult have probably every thing 
to learn in the study of phonologj, and 
it is very likely that any * simple* 
plan they could suggest would owe its 
apparent simplicity to omissionB and 



double uses, which, of little importan 
to those who do not thirst for accun 
knowledge,— to thedi/ettantiof dialed 
writing, — are excruciating to the ace 
rate investigator of linguistic chanj 
It is possible, however, for any pi 
ticular dialect to have a much simp] 
form of expression than glossie, whi 
should still be severe, but such simp] 
form would be worse than useless i 
comparative dialectal phonology 
English, for which glossie is propose 
Glossie is simpler than puluiotype i 
the same reason — it is English, n 
cosmopolitan. 

• The reader is referred generally 
the discussions on pp. 1U91-1171. 
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the case of (e, a), which man^ pronounce (e a), without, however, 
making any difference in signification. I do not see mnch chance 
of having these pairs of signs kept apart hy ordinary writers. The 
distinction (o, a) is also so fine that it is not generally felt, and the 
tendency is to write (o) short and (aa) long, without much thought 
as to whether (a) short and (oo) long would not be equally correot. 
The distinctions (i », u u), although seldom known, are yet clearly 
made. Many persons vary also in the sound of (sb), using (ah) 
generally, and sometimes (a); but the distinctions (sb, a) are usually 
well felt by speakers, and, though hitherto almost unrecognised 
by writers, have a dialectal value. 

Leaving out the diphthongs, then, the above 12 maybe con« 
sidered the emphatic Knglish vowels. Each of them moff be long 
or short, but the first six are seldom short in a closed syllable. The 
last six are seldom long, with the exception of (o), which seems to 
be (ee) in places where ^, iir are written, and no vowel follows. 
This is a disputed point (1156, e). Another vowel (qdod) is aawimed 
to exist in that case. But the distinction (09, qogo) is very fine, and 
is certainly not always made. The real point of difference depends 
perhaps on the fact that long vowels do not glide so firmly and 
audibly on to the following consonant, as do accented short vowels 
in closed syllables (1145, ^). When therefore a writer puts (a>) in 
place of (a), he wants to produce the effeot of the short weak ^dde 
which follows long vowels (1161, h). Thus to write inm (d't'yon) 
would seem to make (on) the same as in ikun (shon). By putting 
(Q'vjim), this appearuioe is avoided ; but still no r effcMot is produced, 
for the theoretical (o't *am) : hence refbge is taken in ^a>), flius 
(e't'SDu), the sound (a>) being only known in connection with r. 

For unemphaiie vawsU (y, «) are practically undistinguished from 
(•', 9). Those, however, who use (a) emphatically, do not use it 
unemphatically, and employ either (9) or («) in such cases (1160, d). 
What the precise diffieirences are cannot be said to have been yet 
determined. 

For the Proper DiphOumgil the long t varies as (o't , iff, £hf , (d^ 
rif), and occasionally (sB't, iK^t, 6t). The length of the second eleinent 
is fluctuating, and the laws which it follows are unknown. They 
seem not to be so much individual as emotional, varying acooiding 
to feeling in the same individual Consonantal action alK> interferes. 
The quality of the first element is partly local and portly indi« 
vidua!. At least three forms (d^t , iht, i£) must be admitted as re- 
ceived, and of these perhap$ {So) is commonest, and (£hf) most 
delicate. But (a'l) is also heard from educated speakers, thou^ 
both (^f, di) have a broadness which offends many ears. The fonn 
(ffi'f) is distinctly ** cockney," and {i^if 6t) are mincing, to snoh a 
degree that they may be understood as long s. Hence I would 
regard only (e't, lUit, at) as reoeived. 

The ow ^phthong has similar, but more divergent, and more 
numerous, varieties, and only (oi"!, ihw, in) can be oonsidered as 
received; {i^u 6u 4u) are oodaiey forms, and (a'« o'u fm^u^f^udrnf 
m'u) provincial, and often chazaotoristio of paztiealar 
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The ay diphthong has a much smaller range, at most (a'i , aa'», o't' 
of which the first and last are most generally received. Froi 
educated people the long • sounds for oy have disappeared, and (6 
df, ut) are distinctly provincial. 

The second element of these three classes of diphthongs is, f 
least occasionally, tightened into a consonant as (d'tj, a'trw, o'ij) c 
(e'j, a'w, o'j). How far this practice extends, and whether the resu] 
ever degrades into being a pure consonantal syllable as just markec 
is not yet determined. Practically we may leave this point out < 
consideration. Also instead of (», «), the second elements may b 
always (i, u), thus (a'i, o'u, o'i) ; but this does not seem to be tb 
usual Engli^ habit. Mr. Murray assumes (i, u) in Scotch. 
. The long u has only one received sound (iu) or (m), varying i 
the length of the second element, and with its first element eithc 
falling entirely into (j) as (ju), or using a (j) as a fulcrum, thv 
(jiu). These variations are of no importance. But ((u, fiu) are du 
tinctly non-received. They are known and ridiculed. 

The vanish diphthongs generally recognized are (^'j, oo^w) alread 
described at length. To these may be added (aaa, AA'a), althoug 
they are generally condemned, because they are supposed to consii 
in adding on an r, and often lead to the euphonic interposition of (i 
when a vowel follows. But, when this (r) is avoided, there is n 
doubt that (daa aa'o) are very generally heard in the pause. Ther 
are, however, very few words to which they apply. 

The murmur diphthongs generally arising from a suppressed (i 
have all long first elements, and are hence of the same character s 
the last. They consist essentially in adding on the simple voic 
('h), and if this is represented by ('), there is no occasion to use th 
acute accent to mark the clement which has the stress. In receive 
English these are (iV, ee*, oo*, «i«'), where either a vowel usuall 
abort is lengthened, or a new vowel is introduced, (oo) for (oo), an 
to these we must add (aa', aa'), where there is no new first elemenl 
These are heard in merely, fairly , sorely, poorly, marly j Morley 
The use of (aa*) for (oo') is very common. The omission of th 
vanish in (aa', aa') is also quite common, and in (ee') the vanish i 
usually very brief. Besides these there is the simple ^'naturs 
vowel " (99), or else its substitute (Goao), and these may go off int 
an indeterminate voice sound, as (99*, goa>'), in which case the fin 
element would be usually considered short, as (o', a)'), although i 
is as long as in the other cases. When (9) is used, it is difficult t 
feel any transition in saying (ea'), but (as', ooeo') are quite marked 
The sound of Mr. M. Bell's untnlled (r^), in which the point c 
the tongue is simply raised without touching the palate, so that th 
passage of the voice is not more obstructed than for (1), if so mucli 
is scarcely separable from (9, 'h). Whether it is necessary to insai 
on this separation or not is a question. It is possible that (r^) ma; 
be in practice, as it evidently is in theory, the transition from (r) t 
('h), but its habitual existence has hardly been established, and ob 
servations on it are certainly difllcolt to make. I think that I hav 
heard (r^), but I am by no means prepared to say that I have a dis 
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tmct conscioiisness of it, or that it may not liave been a personal 
peculiarity with those in whom I have observed it. The position of 
the tongue for (o) and (rj is almost identicaL At most liie point is 
a little more raised for the latter. Hence the results cannot be much 
different. The obstroction for (rj is not sufficient to create a buzz. 
The result is at most a murmur. But for the ('h) or (r^), combined 
with a following p&rmiBsive trill, I use (j), as explained on (1099, 0). 
The notation {iii^ eei, aai, aaj, oox, tiia, odj, axi, oooxi) is therefore 
ambiguous. Eut it is so far clear that the (j) must not be employed 
unless a trill may he used. We must not write really, mEm, as (mz'li^ 
o'idttj*), because it is offensiye, or unintelligible to say (nVTlt, 
e'idiV'r). Eut in conunon talk merely, really (mtf'*l», rii^'U) are 
perfect rhymes. We may, however, say {mifThX and also (ni*el^ 
rii'vlt), but not (rii'li ) or (n't'Tlt). There are also m urmu r tripK' 
thonge formed from the first set of diphthongs, as (oV, an^, ii'). 
The murmurs ('1, 'm, 'n) act as vowels, and may or may not have 
the prefixed ('), so that (U, mm, nn), might be written^ as Mr. 
Bell prefers, or simple (1, m, n) mi^t be used, such cases as iiaU4uy 
rst^'b'ltq) being provided for as above, or as (stM*bl-tq), or fblly as 
(stwVhling). 

Hence we have the following list of received vowel-sounds simpla 
smd combined. 

Zony Vaweli ii m eo aa ooo) ax ▲▲ 00 uu 

Short Vbweli f e x 8B x « 

Proper Diphthonye o't Hki &i, m^% 0% ^u Sbu iM^ ift f&u 

Fanish Diphthonye m'j &a8 aa'o 00* w 

Murmur Diphikonye tf ee* aa' oooo' xx* aa' 00' tm' 

Murmur TnpKOwnye ^C ^i" i$\ ^^ Stiff iu\ W iM 

The list is a pretty kng one, and fu beyond the usual resoiuoes 
of orthography to note. But it has to be considerably augmented 
dialectally. In the provinces we certainly hear kng Ui ee n mm 
00 ifti), which are always professedly short in receivea speech, and 
short (i^ao u), which are only known as long in received pnnranoia- 
tion. And there are new long and short sounds (aah ah, mi «, yyi j^^ 
where (yO lies between (y, e\ and varies possibly with (y, #, ca) 
short and long. There seems also to be a wBU-established broader 
sound of («), which is possibly (n^), or («) with the lip iq^artaie 
for (0), but which may be (tih), and may be a new sound atto* 
gether. My northern authorities are not satisfied with (11)9 
which is too fine for* them.^ As their dialeots have osnally no 
(x, 0) in emphatic syllables, they conftise this {u^, as I wUl 
write it for the moment, with (x). The oenftmon thua aiisiag 
between (x, tio), which is the same as that between (e, «^ it 
widely prevalent. But on oareftilly obeening the sounds ifc is 
apparent that (x) is mt ''rounded," and {u^ i$ ''nmndad." 
T&B rounding can, however, be imitated by oontraoting the lidaa 
of the arch of which the uvula is the keystone, so that the {^M 
of («, u^) can be given with an open mouthy thua (f^), aea 
(1114, d). Now rounded (x) is {a)f and on p^ 806 1 oQUseqnentty 
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represented the Bomid by (o). It Ls certamly more like (o) thi 
(u) is. It may be (uh, «^, u^, o^, «,, «,o)> ^^^ either one of tl 
first three seems its best representative. As however (a a) and aL 
(e e) have seldom to be distinguished except in phonetic disen 
Bions, so {u Mo) may generally be confased. At any rate, the subje 
requires much attentive consideration. Mr. HaUam has observe 
in South Lancashire distinctive cases of "rounding" by excessii 
protrusion of the lips, which may be marked for labials by the san 
sign (f ) as is used for protrusion of the tongue in dentals (11, ^)y < 
as a^fth mode of rounding, thus (uf ) or (u*). The fourth or intern 
rounding may be combined with any of the four others. In Scoti 
Mr. Murray has found it necessary to introduce additional vowc 
between (i) and (e), thus (♦, e\ tfj, e\ e^, e), but these are hard 
distinguiahable by southern ears, to which (• « e e) already prose: 
difficulties. See (1106, <^). 

The number of diphthongs must be much increased. Besid 
the received, and the non-received (a't di vefi ^i 6» ; e'u eu, ^, k 
q'u 6u 6u, ^u du), with either (•' i) or (u u) final, there are varieti 
with {e e, o 6) final, and also varieties of the form (ii {e {a £o i 
ui ue tia uo vlo dn), where the second element is quite distinc 
and may be short, or glide on to a consonant in accented clo» 
syllables, or may be long, and the first element m&y vary, as (o, c 
thus (6a 6o, 6a oe). The stress also may fall on the second elemei 
as (i6 i^ ud ud), etc. But the diphthongs are by no means confine 
to (i, », •#, e ; u, u, o, o) for one of their elements. Certainly (y,) 
(y> ^> ®) occurs as an element, and sometimes the whole diphthoi 
may be made up of these elements. Thus (ij) was heard in ^c 
folk (135, e) as a variety of the (iu) form, and (oB'yi) is said 
occur in Devonshire as a variety of {iu). 

There are also mvrmur diphthongt, not arising from a suppressii 
of (r), consisting of any one of the vowels, but chiefly (i t, « e, o 
u u), short and with the stress, followed more or less closely by tl 
simple voice ('h). The closeness is sometimes so marked that tl 
net result, as (t*, tf') in Scotch, is felt and conceived as one soun 
which may be even short in a closed syllable, just as many peop 
consider received long • to be a simple sound. But the closene 
relaxes at times, so that the results resemble (ia hs, (lq ^«), whi< 
belong to those mentioned in the last paragraph. At other tim 
the first element is lengthened, as (iV), and then the receive 
murmur diphthongs are reproduced in effect, but they have no long 
necessarily a permissive (r). ^ * 

The received eoneanante are (Hh) and (p b, t d, k g, kf^ gt^, wh ^ 
f V, th dh, s z, sh zh, jh J, r 1 m n q). These all occur dialectall 
together with the glottids (h ; ). There are, however, new cam 
nante ; certainly {k g, Arh kh ku^h), and perhaps {gh gh gtrh), b 
these are doubtiul. (liilh, tw) seem to be known, among a few o 
people, but (Ih) I have not heard of. The (^sh ^zh) only occur 
(t^sh d^zh), and practically need not be considered separately fro 
these com conations, which may be written (tsh dzh). But there 
altogether an unexpected occurrence of true dental (^t, ^d) formed 
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the real mutes of (th, dh)hj jdacing the tongae aff for these sounds, 
but makiiig the obstruction complete. These are seldom found 
except before (r^, or the syllable (or), or (o), or any other indistinct 
YoweL representing (er), although at least a trace of them has been 
found after (s), and probably, when attention has been drawn to the 
fact, the^ may be found elsewhere. But the main case to be con* 
sid^red is the dentality of i, d^ before r, as aheady noticed in 
Ireland (1239, d to 1241, a). The question arises whether (r^ is 
also dental in this case, as (,r). I have not noticed the dentahty, 
but I am inclined to consider this due to my want of appreciation, 
for others do hear it as dental in such a case. See also the Sanscrit 
use (1138, h). The peculiar rolling Irish (^r) in these cases 
(1232, h) must also be noted. Mr. C. G. Robinson thinks he recog- 
nizes a dental (^r) vn some other cases in Yorkshire, as wiH be pointed 
out hereafter. A nasal (bj, as distinct from (m), is alK> found 
in Westmorland and Cumberland. The uyular (r) \a well known 
as the Northumberland burr, and there are no doubt distinct varie- 
ties of this burr. There may be probably even a glottal (i) in 
Shields, and in the Western dialects, though I am more dispoiBed, 
from what I have been able to observe personally, to attribute the 
Western e£Pect to the use of a peculiarly deep vowel (a), gruffly 
uttered. 

In Yorkshire and Cumberland a (t) occurs which is heard before 
a following (t, d, k, g), as «< ^ t%m$^ at f door^ f ckareh^ f gmUU- 
man^ f earif f gardm^ and is heard fldso as a distinct element before 
a vowel, as f 'ouse^ f ahhey^ without coalescence. I think that in 
these cases there is a true, though very brie( imploium (1097, if, 
1113, tf\ and that the result is (at "t t&im, '%uus), and at least 
three of my kind helpers, to whom this t \a native, recognize the 
correctness of this analysLB. The e£fect is quite difierent from (at 
tdim, tuns), and in the first case does not seem to be sufficiently 
represented by a held consonant, as (att t^m). 

These are our dialectal elementary and diphthongal sounds, so 
far as I have yet learned them. The question is how to repres e nt 
them. The ordinary spelling will not do. Ordinary dialectal 
writers help themselves over local difficulties m various manners, 
which render comparison extremely difficult. We have, in ikct, 
reproduced on a smaller scale, and with more- exaggerated features^ 
the European differences in the use of Roman letters, crossed b^ our 
insular usages. No system of notation extends beyond a single 
author. The same author seldom pursues the same plan in two con- 
secutive books, often varies on the same page, aiui is supremely 
indifferent to any dialect but his own. JxiSt as an EnglishmaUy 
accustomed from his birth to received sounds, reads them off from 
the received orthography, or any conceivable mis-^pdlxngs, without 
hesitation, while a foreigner, after years of trauung, constantly 
stumbles ; so the man native-bom ta a dialect, or having the sounds 
constantly in his ears, reads off his- own dialectal spelling without 
difficulty, but this same spelling put before a stranger, as myself, 
becomes a series of riddles, nay worse, continual suggestions of fiedse 
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soundfl. Even after acquiring a tolerable conception of the dialects 
pronunciation of a given locality, I have been constantly " floored' 
— I can't find a more elegant phrase to express my utter defeat — ^b; 
some dialectal spelling of the same Tariety sent me by a new hand 
Of course comparatiye study remains impossible when the things t 
be compared are unknown. Conclusions hitherto drawn are merel; 
arrows drawn at a yenture — they may hit the mark, but wh 
knows ? My Glossic was contrived for the purpose of overcominj 
these difficulties, and my recent experience has led me to the con 
elusion that it is really adapted to overcome them, by extremel; 
simple means, which enables the received and any dialectal pronuu 
ciation to be written with almost the same correctness as by palaeo 
type, without any typographical troubles, such as varied roman ani 
italic letters, turned letters, or, except very rarely, accented letten 
Having shewn how Glossic can be used for the received pronuncia 
tion (1174, b), I proceed to shew how the dialects may be written 
because I iiope that, through the influence of the English Dialec 
Society, it may be extensively used for this purpose. But 
would especially guard against the error that, because a person cai 
pronounce a dialect, and because Glossic gives a means of writiuj 
it, and Glossic merely uses ordinary letters, generally, at least as i 
basis, in their received meanings, therefore it is only necessary t 
put the key to Glossic before one's eyes in order to be able to writ 
a known pronunciation straight off. You might as well expect tha 
when a key to the relation of the notes in music to the keyboard o 
a piano has been given — say by pasting on each finger key th 
written name of the sound it will give — ^to any grown girl of averag 
intellect, she will be instantly able to play off a piece of music pre 
sented to her. We know that she must learn and practice her scale 
first. Glossic writing is an art which also requires care and practice 
To one who can already read and write, it is comparatively easy fa 
the sounds he knows, not by any means easy for others, as when i 
stranger would write from dictation — my own case, when I an 
fortunate enough to find one who can dictate. But if a thing i 
is tvorth doing at all, it is worth doing well. At present dialecta 
writing is not done even ill : it is literally not done at all. Tin 
present arrangements supersede those above given, pp. 606-618, a 
they are founded on a much wider experience, but the basis of tht 
system is the same. Glossic symbols are here inclosed in squan 
brackets [ ], the palaeotypic being placed in a parenthesis ( ). 



Quantity and Accent, 

Each vowel-sign represents either 
a short or a long vowel. When no 
mark is added, the letter always repre- 
sents a short votveL It is very im- 
portant to hear this role in mind. 

In unaccented syllahles vowels are 
generally short. If it is considered 
necessary to mark length without ac- 
cent in such syllahles, two turned 
periods are added, thus £ee**]. 



When a lonp vowel occurs in an ae 
eented syllahle, a single turned pcrio< 
is written immediately after it, as [ee* 
ee't, ee*n, i't, i*n]. 

When a short vowel occurs in ai 
accented syllahlc, it is generally fol 
lowed hy a consonant, and a tume( 
period is placed immediately after thi 
first following consonant, as [eet*, een* 
it', in'], hut if, as occasionally happens 
a short accented vowel occurs withou 
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a following conBonant, two dirget 
periods, a usual si^n of unfinished 
utterance, must be written, as [ee.., i..], 
and [^o..in] for going. 

It IS rarely necessary to mark a mid- 
dle length, but when it is, (:) may be 
placed be/ore the vowel in unaccented 
syllables, as Hee] = (i*) ; it will thus not 
interfere witn the use of the colon as a 
point. The combination of this with 
the turned period, as [:ee'] = (i^'), marks 
medial length in accented syllables. 

Secondary accent is not distin^ished 
from the primary in Glossic ; if it is 
strong enough to be marked, put two 
marks of accent, as [tu'npei'kmu'n], 
and leave the actual stress doubtful, as 
in fiEU)t it often is. The preceding use 
of (:) for medial lepgth renders ito ac- 
centual use as in palaeotype impossible. 

Emphasis is conveniently marked by 
the turned period before the whole 
word, thus to two [too *tuoJ. 

These rules for quantity are tferf/ 
important, because they enable quantity 
to be exactly expressed in every case, 
thus (aa- a*) =[aa' aa..], (kaa-t ka*t)a 
[kaa-t kaat-], (kaat) = fkaa-tl. Of 
course words of one syllable cited inde- 
pendently of context may be considered 
as always accented, and hence we may 
distinguish [too*, too..]] = (tuu, tu). 

The rule for marking the quantity 
of the first element in diphthongs is 
precisely the same, the second element 
being considered as a consonant, as 
will appear presently. It is not usually 
necessary to mark the quantity of the 
second element. 

Th^ accent should be written in every 
polysyllabic voord or emphatic monosyU 
lable when writing dialectallyy because 
its omission leaves the quantity uncer- 
tain, as any sound may occur either 
lon^ or short. Dialectal writers, who 
beg^n to use Glossic, are extremely 
remiss on this point, and fall into 
many errors in conseouence, probably 
because in received pronunciation 
the short and long vowels are known 
from their qualities. But this is em- 
phatically not the case dialectally. Of 
course, ease to the writer, without much 
obscurity to a native reader (1252, (f), 
may be attained by omitting all these 
troublesome marks of accent and quan- 
tity, which necessitate a little unusual 
thought on the part of the writer. 
But the difficulties thus occasioned to 
non-native readers by the ordinary 
orthography of Latin and Italian, aa 



contrasted with Greek and Spanish, 
shew how mercilessly the reader is then 
sacrificed to the writer. Witness those 
who have been punished at school, or 
laughed at in after-life, for '^fiiilse 
quantities" in Latin, due entirely to 
the defects of the Ladn orthography 
itself. 8Tc vos non vobJs *vulnera* 
fertis, ovis ! 

All eonaonant»mKj\ie considered sAor^, 
and doubled for leneth if desired, aa 
[stai'bll, ree'znn], or nave the longY**] 
added, as [stai'bl**, ree-zn**]. When 
then a long consonant ends an accented 
syllable, it must either be doubled and 
followed by a turned period, or three 
turned periods are required, as [lett* 
let-]. 

Signs, 

The use of short unaccented [ee], 
medial unaccented [:ee], long unac* 
cented [ee**], short accented [ee.« eet'], 
medial accented [:ee'], long accented 
[ee*], should be clearly understood. 
This notation gets over all difiicoltiet 
of quantity, and accent 

The apostrophe (') is used to modify 
a preceding letter, and should never be 
used to shew the omission of a letter. 
If t^at is thought neceasary, the hyphen 
should be employed, as [(mai doa'u-tl. 
But it is best not to indicate so-called 
omissions^ for they distinctly belong to 
the folse theory that the word is a mis- 
pronunciation, and their object is to 
lead the reader to guess the proper word. 
When the reader cannot do so, he re- 
quires a gloss or a dictionary, and should 
consult it. Besides, it is not possible 
to treat so-called insertions in this way. 

The hyphen has sometimes to be used 
to shew how letters have to be grouped, 
aa [t-h, d-h, n-g], distinct from [th, 
dh, ng]. As a rule, when two letters 
come together which can form a digraph, 
they should be so read ; if the miodle 
of three letters can form a digraph 
with either the first or third, it must oe 
taken with the first. Any transgres- 
sion of this rule must be marked oy a 
hyphen^ or an interposed turned period, 
when it can be used. Thus [toaud] » 
[toa-ttd], not [to-aud], and may be 
written [toa'ud]^ distinct from [to-au'd, 
to..au"d]. 

When several words are written 
together, they may be distinguished 
to the eye by the divider ), thut— 
[t)wuod-]nt)doo*, dhat)l)dooJ. This ) 
baa no pnonetic significanoe whatever. 
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Meeeived VowiU and Diphthongs, 

The 12 received emphatic vowelt 
li M aa AA 00 aa t e SB ti)s= 
ee* ai* aa* aa' oa* oo* i e a o a no]. 

The alternatiye Towek (b eb, s aa) 
=[ae ae*, uu nn*], and aMumed Towel 
(©, eKo) = [e\ e**]. 

The unemphatic vowels (y, «) always 
short are [i\ u'l, hut need DOt generally 
be dutingniflhed from [i, n]. 

Any one of the diphthongs for long 
I IB represented in an nnanidysed form 
by [ei]. It constantly happens that 
the writers know it to be one of these 
diphthongs, but cannot tell which ; and 
it IS then very conyenient to be able to 
give the information that one of these 
[ei] diphthongs was heard. Similar 
unanalysed forms are used for the other 
diphthongs for the same reason. It is 
rather an ioconyenience of palaeotype 
that it does not possess such forms. 
The three received forms are (a'l, thi, 
ki) =ruy, a*y, aay] in accented sylla- 
bles, fint element short. If the first 
element is long, as (od'a. &ahi\ frat), 
write [u-y, a-'y, aa7]. This rule ap- 
plies generally. These forms with [y], 
however, leave unsettled the point 
whether the diphthong end with a 
Towel or a consonant, oecause it has 
not much practical importance. But 
when it is desirable to shew that the 
final element is a vowel, and to distin- 
guish which vowed, another contrivance 
IS used, which will be explained pre- 
■ently. 

Any unanalped ow diphthong is 
[on]. The received forms (a ti, fthw, 6ii) 
=[uw, a'w, aaw], and if the first 
element is long, [u'w, a*'w, aa*w] as 
before. 

Any unanalysed op diphthong is [oi]. 
The received forms (a'i; aa% o't)s 
[any, auj, oy]. 

Any unanalysed 5 diphthong is feu]. 
The received (*<J, ju, Jiti) are all written 
[yoo]. It is not considered necessary 
to mark these distinctions. But, if 
required, the short [W] or p] may now 
be used, thus f^^oo, yoo, y^^oo] or 
[too, yoo, ytooj. On account of^the 
systematic way of representing quantity, 
the short and long marks need not and 
should not be us^ for other purposes, 
as I formerly proposed. 

It is seen that the forms (&», &i, 6j) 
are all conftised as [aay]. But if a 
systematic way of expressing these is 
required, we may again have recourse 



to short marks, thus [aal*, aa£8*, bmj 
And if the second element is lon^, ' 
must use long marks, thus (&a«, 6ai, i 
iLii)=[aa*t, aa*^^, aa!*, aaS€*]. Tht 
long and short marks always point c 
the unaccented element of a diphthoi 
so that [aa*^£] is a monosyllable, I 
[aa*ee] a dissyllable. These distil 
tions are, however, too fine for ordini 
use. 

The vanish diphthongs (m'j, oo^w) i 
written [ai*y, oa*w], or the same 
[^', 6ou\ with whicn they are usua 
confounded. It would he poesible 
write [ai'y*, oa'w'], but this is scare 
worth while. On the other hand, (& 
AA'a) are written [aati« auti], when tl 
must be distinguished from (aa*, Ai 
to be presently symbolised. 

The murmur diphthongs with /» 
missive trill are written with a sim] 
[r], which is always considered to 
a diphthongising ftt] followed by 
permissive trills and hence most ne^ 
be used when a trill is not allowali 
Thus (lii, eej, aaj, aaj, ooi, uui) = [j 
e*r, aa*r, auT, aoT, uo*r], and since 1 
change of vowel is instinctively made 
received pronunciation, [eer, ai*r, aa 
auT, oa-r, ocr] mij?ht be written 
more generally inteUigible in popu 
Glossic, such as that on p. 1178. i 
all accurate dialectal purpM)ses, howey 
the vowels should be distinguished, a 
~ee*r] should never be confused wi 
i'h'rj, and so on. 

Then for (ae, a>a>) we should, 
course, use [u*, e-'], but, if there ia 
permissive trill, (eai, eoaoi) = [ut, e*' 
ifMfiit^=[inan'ur mau'e'r], earnest 

[e ''mestl. An obligatory tnll is writl 
r*], whicn maybe added to the former, 
#arrw^ =(ii*riq) =[i'rr*ing] or [eeiri 
Mr. Bell's untrilled (rj may, wh 
desired, continue to be so written, t 
Q being the turned f ) us^ to ms 
oegrees. 

Dialectal Vowels and Diphthongs, 

We have thus exhausted the reoeiv 
vowels and diphthongs. For the di 
lectal additions we have first : 

411 ee 8BflD 00 MM, i # a o o i 
V e* a* ao* uc, ee ai aa ao oa c 

and (ah aah, a aa, j yy, ^ m, cb (b 
= [a* a*', ah ah*,ue ue*, eo eo*, oe* o 
with perhaps aWesti^* ((b osce) = [ua ui 
It is not considered necessary to d 
tinpiish (ji) from (y) = [ue] , wi 
which it IS generally confused, on t 
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one hand, or (p) = [eo], with which Mr. 
Murray identifies it, on the other ; hut, 
if required, we may write [Cie] for fyi), 
and similarly [6, e] for (e*, e^). The 
four degrees of roundiujp^ (1116, b') 
may he marked hy superiors, so that 
'^) denotes the [au] degree, (') the 
oa] de^e, (^) the [oo] degree, and 
*) the inner rounding, to which we 
must add (^) for the pouting (1256, a). 
Thus (Ao, «o» On) = [au'i uo', oa'], all 
of which may occur dialectally. It is 
advisahle, howeyer, to avoid the use of 
such delicate distinctions as much as 
possible, or, at most, to allude to them 
in notes and preliminary discussions. 
If the peculiar sound thought to be (wo) 
= (uo*), is identified rather with (uh), 
write it [uo']. 

The new y, to, diphthongs repre- 
sented on the same pnnciple will be 

(a'» di ae'i e'i 6*) 
= [uuy ahy ay aey ey] 

(e'» 6u iUf a'» o'm 6m 
= [aew ew aiw, auw ow* aow 
6uj vfu du) 
oaw uuw ahw] 
with short first element, which would 
be sufficiently indicated without the 
accent mark as [aaw], and this form is 
used in unaccented syllables. A longfirst 
element reauires the mark, as (dat, dau) 
= [ah*y, an-wj, or unaccented [ah*7, 
ah"w]. If (i, n) in place of Jt, u) 
occur in the secona element, as ((/i, dn)y 
write [ah£^, ahdd]. The same con- 
triyance is necessary in such cases as 
(li ie la (o iu) = [i^^ ee$ ee&& ee6 
ee6d], and {6a. 6o 6a de)=[e&& e&6 
ao&& ao^]) wnich are of very rare oc- 
currence. Even when the second ele- 
ment is p(, ^£], we may write [y], and 
when it is [ti6, 66], we may wnte [w], 
with quite sufficient exactness, as [iy, 
uow] = (/i, ^u). When the stress falls 
on the second element, as (16 i& n& vl6)j 
we may either write fiilly [^£e £^ 
66aa 66oa], or concisely [ye yaa waa 
woa], as quite near enough for every 
dialectal purpose. 

When the last element is [tiS], we 
may write it thus or by [^w], because the 
effect is a variant of [w], thus (^y oe'y) = 
[aiiiS oetiQ or [ai,w oe.w]. 

The murmur diphthongt without 
permi»9ive trillf when ending in (e «), 
will be written with [ti ii'], but when 
ending in (*) with [h*l which repre- 
sents the simple voice, thus 

fta IB r — U9 U9 ii) 
iCi iii' ih* — uoii uott' uoh*], 



of which (ih* uoh*) are the usual forms. 
Of course if the first element is long, 
we have [i'h* uo-h'] = (ii* iim*), and 
this gives us a means of distinguishing 
[i'rl with a permissive trill, into [i*h*] 
with no trill, and [i'hV] with a cer- 
tain trill, while [i-f] has no murmur. 
Compare English deary me with French 
dire d moi = (dii'*Ti mii, diir amu&] = 
[di-h*r*i mee*, dee-r* aa mwaa]. 

deceived Coneonantt, 

The received consonants (p b, t d, 
k g, wh w, f v, th dh, s z, sh zh, 1 m n) 
are the same in glossic as in palaeotype. 

But glossic [ch, i] are used as ab- 
breriations for (t^sh, d^zh), which are 
of constant occurrence ; [tch, dj] ought 
not to be written, in eluteh^ judge 
[kluch, juj], unless we desire to shew 
that the [t, d] are held, as [klutch 
judj] =rkluttsh juddzh]. 

For ?jh, j) use [yh, y], and for (r), 
the trilled r, emi>loy [r'] ; but, as in 
received glossic, simple [r] is sufficient 
before vowels, unless great emphasiB ia 
given to the trilL 

For (q) use [ngl, taking care to 
write [n-g] *when wis group is to be 
read as two letters, thus engroee » 
(engroo's) =[en-gT*oa*s]. 

Similarly as [h] must be used for 
(Hh), and also as a part of the combi- 
nations [^th, dh, sh, zh], etc, we must 
always distinguish [t-h, d-h, s-h, z-h]. 
The mere accent mark, however, is 
often enough, as in pothook [pot'huok] 
pother [pudh'u]. 

The mere jerk (h), which some- 
times occurs dialectally where (nh) 
could not be pronounced, is written (^h) 
thus get t<p=[g^ae'r* nop], in Leeds. 

The catch (;), which occasionally 
occurs in place of an aspirate, and 
sometimes m place of (t), will continiie 
to be so written. 



ith kh 



DialeeUtl Oonsonante, 

The new consonants (k $ 
kich)-=:[ky' zj' kVh kh kw'b], where 
the apostrophised [y*, w'] answer to the 
diacntics (j, tr), and are thus distin- 
rnished from Ty, w] = (j, w). Properly 
fkir, gir) should be pLw', gw'J, thou|^Q 
few persons may care to distinfoiah 
these firom [kw, gpirl The (nh, twS are 
[nh, rw*]. The French U and gn 
mouilU (Ij, nj), would be Py*, ny*], if 
they occurred in our dialects. 

The dental (^h, ^h) are not required, 
on account of (ch, j). 
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Baft ibe AmUl {,i, fi) are ixkdkptm- 
MAf nd are written (f » d*], at iM<»r 
Kiorksliire {waat^iir]. 

Dental (/), if found, moat be [jt}t aa 
(r*] 18 the common trilL There is no 
need to mark it after [t*, d'], exoept in 
phonetic dincnaiinnai but where it oooon 
andjiroendently, it should be noted. 

The QTuIar (r) or bnrr is [*r]. Irish 
loUed trill C.r} may be [V]. Glottal 
(i) is [^], witn prized comma. 



rMo^ ^-" 



Nasal (bj 
ceding, instead of IbUowinr . The 
mark [J will nasalise Towe■^wke■ th«j 
occur, as [|U'7]* French nasslity v 
indicated by admnr [n*]. 

Implosion may naTe its palaootypic 
8^ C% hot it will generally be cboi^^ 
to wnte (at '<t tism) as [aat»teaynBl 
or [aat t taayml or e^en [aatt tasTnl 
in place of the M [aat)'«t)taa]rm]. 



We baye thus probably a complete alphabet for all English dia- 
lects. If new ^igns are required, they will generally be foqnd m 
the UniTersal Olosdo famished in the notice prefixed to Part 111. of 
this book. The following is an alj^betical list of the Gloesic signs 
jnst explained, with their palaeotypio eqoiyalents ; for conyeniou^e 
italics are used for glossic, and the parentheses of palaeotype are 
omitted, unless it is fJso entirely in italic. 



Tltladotfpie Kep to 

amftr lee, a* ah, a** aah. 
4M a, 04I' aa, ,4W a^ oaf if &i, aa'fi ftai, 
aa'ii 6aii, oo-A' Ia', aat fci, 4W*? 6a% 

aoff ki, aay 4a». 
«« ■, «r SB, aew' s% aew ilu, 
ak (a), ah' (aa), aMi (di), aM» (da), 

ahy' (dt), ah*y (dat), omo* (dii), ak^ 

[dam). 
Of {e), ai' (0e),<ii (e^), di (#0, «^ W, 

aiy (dW), aiy («^j), aiw (jdu), 
«o o, M* 00, aoh' 0', ao'h* oo', atAH 6a, 

• aoif 6e, aoT ooi, aaw* 6m, ao'w 6ou, 
an A, on* ▲▲, ot^ Ao, awh* aa', au'r 

AAi, atA A'a, auw a'N| Miy* a's, am *|f 



v. 



aw m'Uf tfw 6hif. 

«y- e't, a> flMB% 41*^ fiht, a*'y 6alu. 

a b, .* b^ 

M t^. 

<;d,ir AdAdh. 

# e, r ee, #* 0), r* omo, ^ eS ^ Ci, #22 6a, 

S0 i, M* ii, M^ld ia, ^^M 16, «#? ie, ^^0 16, 
Ml it, 1100 ia, mSS in, ^^00 id, etw in, 
^ ii. 

«tf fonanalysed dq>hthong of the (&i} 
class, no palaeotypic equiTalent]. 

$0 (#). «»• (•»). 

rr eei', r'r omoi. 

#M jTunanalysed diphthong of the (i6) 

class, no palaeotypio eqaiTalent]. 
#19 6m. 
f|f 6f. 

/^^ 

il Hh, «A B, il"h. 

< (0. •• (•••)• •- (r), i«« fi, •*' (0. <•*• 

(tt*), IO0 16, t'M (i^), tV if, tV in. 



yd^h. 

J& k, JtA kh, ifctf^ ki9, ftfp' A kich, k^ Id, 
Ay'Akjh. 

/l,tf%Vjj. 

M m, fMM m. 

M n, m' A, ay q, M-f Bg, 1^ 9g, fi(^A qk, 

iM 'n, ny* nj. 
o 0, 0* 00, oir M. 

Oa (0), M* (00), 00* (Ob), mnt* f^M ), M*« 

i^oii), Mr«^ (m'^c^)* oair (^'), orjf 

0# OB, or CBGB, 9efD OfY, 

oi [nnanalysed dq>htiiong of the (a't) 
dass, no palaeo^ic eqmTalent]. 

CO n, sp* no, Sdaa ik, Sdoa \i6. 

ou [nnanalysed diphthong of the (4m) 
cliuB, no palaeotype eqnindent]]. 

Cff o't. 

pp. 

r J, r* r, V (r), / ,r, V ,,r, ^ i, 
rr* jr, ru>' tw. 

ss. 

sA sh. 

Mth. 

M 0, M* 80, i^ «, M*r MX. 



uo (m), uo' (uu)^ mo* (mo), mo' (Mh), MOA* 

(M'j, MO-A' (mm'), 

U0&* (in). 



uerr (mmx), Mofi (6ej, 



MM s, MM* n, umr I'm, mi^ a'i. 

MIT o'm, m*i<7 oo'm, urjio 99'j. 

My a't, M*jf oe'i. 

rT. 

«o w, 1^ (10), loA wh, lOM wa n4, 

wo* n^. 
y '. • if y* 'b, J9M ta id, f$ 9t \£, 

piiho rid, jfYoo Jtd, yoo jn i4. 
sSysAsh. 
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Examples of the use of this alphabet, which for any particular 
dialect is simple and conyenient, will be given in IXo. 10. A learner 
ought always to begin with reading received pronunciation as written 
in glossic, with the conventions of p. 1175, as shewn on p. 1178. 
He should then gradually attempt to express the diphthongs [ei, 
oi, ou, eu] in their analysed forms, say as [aay, auy, aaw, yoo]. 
Kext he should endeavour to appreciate the varieties [aay, a'y, ay, 
aey, ey, aiy], and [aay, uuy, uy, e*y], etc. Then he should turn 
to the unaccented syllables, and endeavour to express them uncon- 
ventionally. He should constantly check his results to see that 
he has not allowed old habits of spelling to mislead him, as in U9%n§ 
silent Utters, or tfy, ata for [ai, auj, or y final as a vowel, etc. The 
encroachments of mute e will be found very difficult to resist. 
There will also be a tendency to write s for either [s] or [z], to 
use th for [dh], ng for [nggj, nk for [ngk] ; and especially to in- 
troduce an r where it may never be tnlled, as brort arter, for 
tbrau't aa'tu']. The difficulty experienced by northerners, who 
ave always read a, i« as (a, tt)»[aa, uo] in their dialect, to refrain 
from writing a had nut instead of (u' baad nuot) is very great in- 
deed. It has been a source of very great trouble to myself in 
deciphering dialectal writing sent to me. Yet it is absolutely 
necessary to use [a, u] in the senses familiar in the middle, west, 
and south of England, and in received speech. Since also only 
one of the two vowel-sounds [u, uu] usually occurs in the accented 
syllables of any speaker (though both may often be heard, if pro- 
perly sought for, in the same locality), there is a constant tend^cy 
in beginners to use [u] for their own sound, whatever it may be, 
and to consider [uu] as some mysterious sound which they have not 
fully grasped. Thus northern writers have constantly confiised 
[uu uo'], occasioning terrible confusion and tediously evolved recti- 
ncations. Again, there is a very strong tendency to consider [ee, 
ai, aa, au, oa, oo] as necessarily long, instead of being in dialectal 
writing necessarily short, unless marked as long. It is this which 
renders the use of [maan] objected to, because it would be read 
[maan] at first. There is the same difficulty in reading [i*, e*, a*, 
0-, U-, UO'] as long, as in [ti'h', te-h', ba'th, o'd, bu*n, shuo'h'], 
representing regular sounds of tear n., tear v., hurn, sure, and pro- 
vincial sounds of Bath, old. Great care must be taken with these 
quantities. Scotch [meet] is not English [mee*t], and [ee] short 
and [i'] long occur in Dorset. Another difficulty arises from the 
constant tendency to write initial h where the dialectal speaker 
is totally unconscious of its existence, and similarly wh when only 
[w] is said. Nay, many persoiis will dialectally insert A, wh, 
where there was not even tiie excuse of old spelling, as hum for 
run in Somersetshire, where simple [u*n]»(aan) is often, if not 
always, uttered without the least trace of either h or r. 

These are some of the rocks on which beginners founder. There 
is another to which I would draw particular attention. A beginner 
is apt to vary the glossic signs, to introduce new ones, either new 
combinations, or accented varieties^ or even to give new meanings 
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to combinations already employed for sounds which he has not c 
sidered. This mutilation of a system which it has taken: yean 
thought and practice to perfect, by one who jnst begins to use 
has I trust only to be deprecated, in order to be prevented. Writ 
may of course use any. system of spelling of their own inrenl 
which they please, but when one has been elaborated with gi 
care to meet an immense number of difficulties, so that even a sii: 
change involves many changes, and perhaps deranges the whole { 
of construction, writers should either use it as presented^ or not at 
I feel that I have a right to insist on this, and I should not h 
done so, had not occasion been given. 

There is one point which causes great difficulty, and for wl 
no provision has yet been made. I allude to dialectal tnionat 
The principal elements of this are length, force, and pitch. 

The vowel and conflonant quantity the medium pitch, and then a wavy 

haa been provided for. proceeding above and below it, moi 

Syllabic quantity is made np of a less, as the pitch rises or ML». 1 

number of vowel and consonant quan- for printing, mi^ht readily be ix 

tities of marked differences. To go preted as a scale, o being the mi 

into this minutely requires a scale of line, 1, 2, 3, 4 distances below, 

length, and those who choose may em- 6, 7, 8, 9 distances above it. 
ploy the numerical system already given All these additional marks sih 

(1131, <^. But for rapid writmg, an either be in pencil or differently cole 

underlined series like . : | — = + ink, and should in print fonn diffi 

tp ± will be most useful, to be reduced lines of figures above and below 

to figures afterwards. This may also writing, commencing with the le 

apply to syllables generally. Here the L, F, P, to shew that leneth, force, 

medium length is 0, or m left unmarked, pitch are respectivelv used, and for 

the four shorter degrees are . : | — , the scale of 9, of wnich 5 is the n 

and the four loneer are = 4 + -fi. should be used. 
This is abundant for most purposes. No writer should attempt to 

Force also requires a series or scale, these fine indications withoat 

as already suggested (1130, a'), but the siderable practice upon his own 

musical terms and signs there adduced nunciation, putting oy his writinj 

are more generally known. some days, and then seeing wheti 

Fitch cannot be accurately given. is sufficient to recall the facts t 

The simplest mode that suggests itself own consciousness. Of course ti! 

to me is to draw a strai^t line is able to do this, he cannot ho] 

above the line of writing, to represent convey them to others. 

Lastly, quality of tone is of importance. The dialectal w 
remembers how the Johnny or Betty who spoke the words 
them at the time, but they were mixed np with personal as we 
local peculiarities of quality* of tone, and he can't convey thi 
convey the tone unqualified. It is like the despair of the engr 
at not conveying colour. The nature of quality of tone has 
recently been discovered, and it would be impossible to use 
necessary technical language, because it would not be undersi 
We are, therefore, reduced to expkmatory words, such as boi 
trembling, whining, drawling, straining, and the like. If the 
a character for any district, ^ose who care to convey it should s 
it carefully, and spend, not five minutes, but many hours and c 
at different intervals, in noting its characteristics and endeavor 
to describe them in writing. All kinds of description are difl 
to write, but descriptions of quality of tone are extremely diffic 
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Force, Vehement, enemtic, mode- 
rate, feeble, piano ; ana progressiTe 
increase and diminntion of force. 

TVifM. Bapid, qoiek, moderate, slow, 
adagio; with prog^resiiye aooeleratioA 
and retardation. 

JSxpreuum. Whimper, hoaneness, 
falsetto, orotond, plaintive, tremor, pro- 
longation, sudden break, langhter, 
chuckling, joy, weeping, sobbinf, effect 
of distance, straining or effect of strong 
effort, staccato, sostenuto, sympathetic, 
imitatiye, expressive pause, sadness, 
panting respiration, andible inspiration, 
sighiog or sudden andible expiration. 



Mr. MelVUle Bell, in hU *<New£lu. 
ddation of the Principles of Speech 
and Elocution," (first edition, Edin- 
burgh, 1849, p. 299), a book full of 
thoughtful and practical suggestions, 

g'ves the foUowinjg summary of points 
be borne in mind when representa- 
tions of individual utterance are given. 
The symbols are here omitted. 

IidUxum, Simple, separately risine 
or mlling from miadle tone; compound 
waving:ly rising and fidling, or falling 
and rising from middle tone. 

Modulation, Conversational or middle 
key, with a high and higher, and a low 
and lower; uid progressive elevation 
and depression. 

No. 6. DiALBCTAL YoWSL BxLATXONS. 

L /. Orimm^t Views of the Vowel Belatione in the Teutonie Lanj^uaget, 

Jacob Grimm, After having passed in review the Uterary vowel 
systems of the Teutonic languages, proceeds (D.G.P, 527) with 
freer breath {freierei athenm) to review the relations of quantity 
{quantit&t\ quality {qualitdt), weakening {8chw^hung\ breaking 
{hr»ehung\ transmutation {umlaut), premutation {ablatU\ and pro- 
nunciation {(Mupraehi), On the relations of sound and writing he 
says (t^. p. 679): — 

'' Writing, coarser than sound, can neither completely come up to 
it at any standiug point, nor, from its want of flexibility, at all tunes 
even follow up tiie trail of fluent speech. The very fact that all 
European nations received an historical alphabet, capable of ex- 
pressing the peculiarities of their sounds with more or less exact- 
ness, threw dLficulties in the way of symboHsation. An attempt 
was gradually made to supply deficiencies by modifying letters. 
As long as this supplement was neglected or failed, writing appeared 
defective. But while thus ^ieldiug to sound, writing in return acta 
beneficially on its preservation. Writing fixes sound in its essence, 
and preserves it from rapid decay. It is easily seen that purity and 
certainty of pronunciation are closely connected with the advance 
of civilisation and the propagation of writing. In popular dialects 
there is more oscillation, and deviations of dialects and language 
generally are chiefly due to want of cultivation among the people. 
The principle of writing by sound is too natural not to have been 
appUed by every people when first reducing its language to writing. 
But it would be improper {ungerecht) to repeat it constantiy, because 
writing would then alter in every centiuy, and the connection of 
literature with history and antiquity would be lost. If modem 
Greek, French, and English orthography were regulated by their 
present pronunciation, how insupportable and unintelligible they 
would appear to the eye! My view is that the various German 
languages had means of representing all essential vowel-sounds, and 
employed them by no means he^lessly. But it would be absurd 
{thiirieht) to measure the old pronunciation by the present standard. 
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and unreasonable [unhiUig] to throw the whole acuteness of gp 
matical analy-ii on to the practical aim of orthography." 

It L< not pka.-3ant to differ fin>m a m:m who has done such j 
work f'jr lan^jasre, and e-^cially f>.>r the branch of language 
which our own biL.«n2«. that it w-i.uld t-e difficult to conceive 
rtate of our philology without hi* laK:»ur?. But Grinun was w 

tiallv a man of letters. Lanzuace to him wa« a written crvstal 

• ^ >- • 

tion, not a livinsr pDwin? or-rini-m. It* ^taire* as already re 
nizt-rl by writing, he c<.>-iM and did appreciate in a manner 
whi'h we art- all deeolv eratcful. but having reached his own st 
he conct ivi;d that the n^*.c language"* were to remain in their pre 
form, for the eye of future gtniniti'>ns. The very languages wl 
he cite-? to -iho w the in<uppjrtability of reinstalling the old prinei 
** writ«r by s*iund," are the mi"Kt glaring European ini?tances of 
necessity. It i* only by much stmly that we acquire a concep 
of what liA-ing Grtek, Fnn.h, an«l Enirlish actually are, below 
thick m:i.*k of antique orth««graphy which hide;? their real featn 
If we hail not an oppi>rt unity of acjuiring their soumLs, we sh( 
make the absurdest de«lucti'in« rtspicting them. We have no 
casion to go further than Grimm's own investigations of the relat 
of English vowels [ibid. pp. 379-40 P for this purpose. Hai 
nothing to bridge over the gap between Anglosaxon and the Enjsi 
of mwlem pronouncing ilicti'»naries, whiih shew only the net re 
respecting the literary form of a single tiialect, he was enti 
unable to see the relations of the ilitferent vowel-sounds. J 
withstanding even all the previous investigations in the prci 
work, the Relations cannot vet be st'curelv traced, and nothins n 
than inilications can here be attempted. 

So far from a crystallised orthography fixing pronanciatioi 
disguise's it, and permits all manner of sounds to be fitted to 
same signs, as the various nati«ms of China use the same liter 
language with mutually unintelligible varieties of speech. I 
not orthi>gra])hy, but intercommunication, the s».hoolmaster, and so* 
pressure to which we owe our apparent uniformity of pronunciati 
Our medieval spelling was contriveil by ecclesiastics familiar ti 
Latin, who tried to use Romance letters to express Teutonic sour 
of course only approximatively, and were able to indicate nat 
variety but vaguely. I ha^e already attempted to shew what wo 
be the effect of tr}-ing even a more complete alphabet for represe 
ing received pronunciation (1245, r), and I have propounde<l the 
of sounds which are apparently required for dialectal writ 
(1262, b). If we were to confine ourselves to a mere Latin alphal 
the result would be altogether insufficient. The orthography ui 
by local writers of the present day, founded on the received prom 
ciation as they conceive it, still confuses many vowel-sounds, a 
makes perfect havoc of the diphthongs. For the older state of c 
language, and in the same way for the other Teutonic languages, 
have Ui work up through a similar slough of despond. Hence t 
vowel relations on which Grimm dwells in the chiipter just cited i 
comparatively insecurely based, and must be accepted as the vc 
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best result that could then be reached, but not as the best attainable 
as phonology advances. 

But coming from the dead to the living, — from the letters adapted 
by learned priests frt)m Latin to Anglosaxon and old English, and 
more or less rudely followed by paid and unlearned scriveners 
(249, d. 490, c)j to the language as actually spoken by and among 
our peasantry, — ^the problem is very different. Our crystallised 
orthography has not affected the pronunciation of these men at all. 
They feel that they have nothing in common with it, that they can- 
not use it to write their own language, but that it represents a way 
of speech they have to employ for " the gentry," as well as they 
can. This imitation of * Equality talk" is not dialectal, and is 
really mispronunciation, of the same character as a foreigner's.* 
The dialectal speakers are in fact foreigners in relation to book- 
speakers. Although we are obliged to refer their sounds to those of 
received speech present or past, yet this is only as a help to our own 
ignorance. No proper classiffcation is possible without a knowledge 
of the individusds, and that has, in this case, yet to be collected. 
The results gathered in Mr. Murray's book on Scotch, and in the 
present chapter, are quite unexampled for English. They are far 
too few and too uncertain for scientific results. They can only lead 
up to theories which will guide future research ; but they serve to 
open out a method which, when generally applied, cannot but prove 
of the highest philological value. The pronunciation of each 
district has to be separately appreciated, in connection with a well- 
chosen and well-arranged system of words. Of course grammatical 
and other considerations will also have to be weighed, but, frt)m the 
nature of my subject, I confine myseK strictly to phonology. Yet 
the formation of such a test vocabulary is, in fact, the smallest 
portion of the task. * The discovery of the dialectal sounds of the 
words it contains for any one distnct, is a work of very great time 
and labour, even when the collector has much phonetic ^owledge 
and practice. He must be a person long accustomed to the sounds^ 
one before whom the dialect people speak freely ; and he must be 
able to write them down when heard. There are numerous country 
clergymen, country attorneys, country surgeons, country school- 
masters, who are in a position to hear the sounds freely, but they 
seldom note them. They have seldom the philological education 
which leads them to consider these '* rude " sounds and phrases of 
any value ; and when they take them up as a local curiosity, they 
are genercJly unaware of their comparative value, and waste time 
oyer etymological considerations of frequently the crudest kind. 
But they are most supremely ignorant of phonology, and have not 
the least conception of how to write sounds consistently, or of how 

1 We shall hare occasion to see how Scottish pronunoiatioii of English, m 

the desire of *' talking fine *' prodaoes distingnisbed from the vernacular, of 

certain modes of speech in towns, and which Mr. Murray gives an aoooont 

examples of three Kinds nsed in York- [op. eit. p. 138), is an instance of a 

shire will he famished, through the similar kind. But none of these belong 

kindness of Mr. C. C. Bobimon. The to natoral pronundation proper. 
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to use a consistent alphabet when presented to them. Even the 
who have been partially educated by the use of Mr. I. Pitmai 
phonetic shorthand and phonetic printing,* are not up to the vagari 
of dialectal speech, and make curious blunders, though happ3^ an 
to find such workers in the field. If 1 am fortunate enough, ho^ 
ever, to discover any who have advanced as far as Bell's Visil 
Speech, or Murray's South Scottish Dialects, I begin to have gn 
confidence. But even then the habit of strict writing is so slo'w 
acc^uired, that slips frequently occur, and I have in no case be 
able to obtain information without considerable correspondence abc 
it, raising points of difiiculty and explaining differences, a 
worrying myself and my friends with questions of detail.* 

The present considerations have been suggcste<l by an examinati 
of the dialectal specimens which follow. Those which are coucli 
in the ordinary orthography, and which I could not get natives 
read to me, are such uncertain sources of inlbrmation, that I ha 
been able to make them available only by guessing at sounds throu 
information otherwise obtained, and fix)m a general sense of what t 
writers must have meant. But, of course, I was at first liable 
the same sources of error as a Frenchman reading English, with i 
quite so much information on the sounds as is given in an ordint 
grammar. I feel considerable confidence in those specimens whi 
I print at once in palaeotyj)e. I could not have interpreted th 
into this form, if the information I had received had not hi 
rendered tolerably precise. Of course there will be many err 
left, but I hope that the specimens are, as a whole, so far corr 
as to form something like firm footing for scientific theory. 1 
names of each of the kind friends who have helped me in this w( 
will be given in due order. But I wish generally to express i 
great obligations to them for their assistance, ^thout which t 
chapter would have entirely collapsed. It was a work of gr 
labour to all of them, and was sometimes rendered under vi 
trying conditions. 

Grimm specifies quantity, quality, weakening, breaking, transc 
tation, and premutation. 

Of these promutation — such as the grammatical vowel change 
(sf'q, sffiq, soq), or (si'q, saq, s«q) — has no phonological interest 
this work, and will therefore be passed over. 

Transmutation in German is prospective, and consists in the chai 
of .vowel-sound in a word, when a syllable is added containing 
vowel of another character. It may also be retrospective^ whei 
sound is reduced to contbrmity with one that precedes. In one fo 
or the other, tlds remarkable phenomenon runs through mc 



^ See raprJi, pp. 1182-6. 

* In the case of the comparative 
example given below, I have often had 
to send a paper of 50 or 60 (in one 
case 117) questions before I could make 
use of the information given. And even 
then it was difficult to frame them in- 
telligibly, w as to lead to a reply which 



should really give mc information, j 
my first ** examination paper" 
frequently to be supplemented b' 
second one on the answers to the i 
I can only be thankful to the patic 
of correspondents, mostly person 
unknown to mc, who submitted to 
tedious infliction. 
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languages; it is marked in Polish and Hungarian, more than 
in German, and is the basis of the Gaelic Towel rule (52, d). The 
essence of prospective transmutation consists in the consciousness of 
the speaker that a vowel of a certain kind* is going to follow, so 
that his preparation for that vowel, while his organs are arranged 
for a different one, produces a third sound, more or less different 
from both.^ This consciousness crystallises afterwards into pedantic 
rules, which remain after all action of the consciousness has long 
disappeared. Not having observations on the English dialects in 
reference to this phenomenon sufficient to reduce it to rule, I pass it 
over. 

Quality refers to the difference of vowels, and, in Grimm especi- 
ally, to their generation, as it were, from three original short vowels 
(a, i, u). This generation is, I fear, a theory principally due to 
the imperfection of old alphabetic usages. My experience of un- 
cultured man does not lead me to the adoption of any such simple 
theory, although, as already observed (51, a), like the theory of the 
four elements, it is of course based upon real phenomena, and still 
possesses some value. It is singular that Grimm compares this 
vowel triad to a colour triad of a curious description, and the 
means, (e, o), inserted between the extremes (i, a) and (a, u\ to 
other colours, after an analogy which I find it difficult to folloWi 
thus {op, cit. p. 33) : 

( i 6 a u ) 

red fellow white blue black 

( 6i 6i &a fu ) 

orange rote azure violet 

These are mere fancies, unfounded in physics,' based upon nothing 
but subjective feeling, and yielding no result. The qualitative 
theory which we now possess is entirely physical, depending upon 
pitch and resonance. 



^ See the remarkable iuBtances from 
modem Sanscrit pronunciation ( 1 138, b'. 
1 1 39, b). Grimm curiously enough starts 
the conception that this transmutation 
(umlaut) nad some analoej with the 
change of old S into later K {op, cit. p. 
34, nute). 

* If we adopt the yibrational or nn- 
dulatory theory of light, then there \b 
this analogy between colour and pitch, 
that both depend upon the number of 
yibrations of the corresponding medium 
(luminous ether and atmospheric air) 
performed in one second. In this case 
red is the lowest, blue (of some kind) 
highest in pitch, green being medial. 
Now Towels, as explained on (1278, e)^ 
may be to a certain degree arranged 
according to natural pitch ; and in tnia 
case (i) is the highest, (a) medium, and 
(u) lowest. Hence the physical analo- 
gies of vowel and light are (i) blae, (a) 



green, (n) red, and I believe that these 
are even subjectively more correct than 
Grimm's, where white (presence of 
all colours) and black (absence of all 
colours) actually form part of the scale. 
But physically white would be analo- 
gous to an attempt to utter (i, a, u) at 
once, producing utter obliteration of 
vowel effect ; and the sole analogue of 
black would be— silence ! Again, even 
his diphthongs, considered as mixiures 
of pigments, are singular. With mix- 
tures of colours he was of course un- 
acquainted. The orange from red and 
yelluw will pass, but roee from red 
and white (pale i^d), azure from white 
and black (grey), violet from red and 
black (dirty brown), are remarkable 
failures. Could Jacob Grimm have 
been colour-blind P Du^ald Stewart, 
who rested much of bis theory of beautj 
on oolour, was himself colour-blind ! 

81 
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Weakming consists, according to Orimm, in " an nnacconntaUe 
diminishing of vowel content " {doM wuweilm ohne atten mUan isr 
gehaU der vocals gemiifdert tcird, ibid. p. 541). The expreasioQ is 
entirely metaphorical, and is unintelligible without explanatioo. 
To Gnmm, Towels have weight, (i) being the lightest, (n) the 
heaviest, and (a) intermediate, so that (a) may be regarded as t 
diminished (n), and (i) as a weakened (n) and (a). This, bowerer, 
belongs to premutation, and he dwells chiefly on a vowel being 
** ohscuied^^ggtrubtj into some nearly related one, comparing ags. 
staf, bac, craft ; engl. staff, back, craft ; Mes. stef, bek, kr^t^ where 
there is no transmutation. He finds a similar change of a to o. He 
seems to confine the term weakening to these changes. 

Breaking is introduced thus (t^. p. 32) : " A long vowel grovi 
out of two short vowels, but the confluence of two short vowels doei 
not always produce a long one. For if the two short ones combine 
without doubling their length, but leave it siQgle, they give up t 
part of their full natural short quantity, and, on addition, only 
make up the length of the single short quantity. These may be 
called broken vowels {gehroehene voeale), without particularizing the 
nature of the fraction. Assuming the full shoit vowel to be «» 1, 
the long would be =1 +1=2 ; the broken -^i+i or J+J or |+J 
«1." And then in a note he has the extraordinary statement, 
quite upsetting all physical notions, and shewing the mere literary 
character of his investigations : ** This breaking of vowels is like 
the aspiration of consonants'' ! {ihid, p. 33.) Grimm considers break- 
ing mainly due to the action of a following r, h ; his classical in- 
stances are Gothic bafran faura, and, which are for us the most 
important, the ags. ea, eo, ie, from which he entirely separates ags. 
ei, eo, i^, considering the latter to be diphthongs having more than 
the unit length, and hence different from his broken vowels. 

There remains quantity. "Vowels are either short or hngi a 
difference depending on the time within which they are pronounced. 
The long vowel has double the measure of the short." {ibid. p. 32.) 
We are evidently here on the old, old footing, the study of books — 
not speakers. 



11. 



On Vowel Quantity in Ziviny Speech. 

The late Prof. Hadley very properly blamed me, in reviewing the 
first and second parts of this work (down to p. 632), for not having 
paid sufficient attention to quantity as marked in Anglosaxon works, 
and especially in Orrmin.^ With this it is not now the proper place 



1 HiB critique, which appeared in the 
North American Review for April, 1870, 
pp. 420-437* has been reprinted in a 
▼olume of ** Essays Philological and 
Criticid, selected from tbe papers of 
James Hadley, LL.D. New York, 
1878," pp. 240-262. It was • the 
earliest notice of my work in the Eng- 
lish language, and contains the jnig- 
mrnt of a profound scholar, who haid 
fidrly studied the first four chapters, and 



cursorily looked over the next two. 
He begins by giving an account of 
palaeotype. He disputes some of my 
conclusions from my own data, and 
considers that lone a could not have 
been broader than (sese), '* at the open* 
ing of the sixteenth century,'* (p. 247% 
nor that long m was substantially differoit 
from its present sound ^p. 250). Be 
confesses to "some feeling of doubt, 
if not skepticism," as to my <« whole 
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to deal, but I would remark on the essential difference between the 
letter-length and the speech-length of Towels, consonants, and syl- 
lables. The sound of what is recognized as, the same syllable lasts 
a longer or shorter time, according to the wish or feeUng of the 
speaker. The difference of length does not change its dictionary 
significance, but occasionally (much less, however, than alterations^ 
of pitch and quality of tone, which usually accompany the various 
degrees of length), practically modifies its meaning considerably to 
the listener. And this syllabic length may be analysed, as already 
partly explained (1131, d, 1146, b), into the lengths of the several 
vowels, the several consonants, and the several glides between these 
parts two and twoi The length of the glides is usually thrown out 
of consideration. But it is often a question to me how much is due 
to one and how much to the other. In received speech the so-called 
long vowels are all different in quality from the so-called short 
vowels ; and hence when a Scotchman, for example, gives a short 
pronunciation to any of the so-called long vowels, in places where 
the southerner uses his corresponding short vowel, which is altogether 
different in quality, the latter blames the former for pronouncing 
the southern short vowel long ! 

This connection of quality with quantity makes it difficult for a 
speaker of received pronunciation to determine the real length of 
vowel-sounds used by dialectal speakers. I find my own ear con- 
stantly at fault, and I have no doubt that many of my correspon- 
dents are not to be implicitly trusted in matters of quantity. But 
the length of the glides, the different action of voiced and voiceless 
consonants on preceding vowels, the holding and not holding of 
those consonants, and Mr. Sweet's rule for final consonants (1 145, (?'), 
also materially interfere, not merely with practical observation, but 
with theoretical determination. In many cases, no doubt, our crude, 
rough way of indicating the quantity of a vowel as (a, aa), must 
often be considered as marking merely a temporary feeling due 
rather to the consonant than to the vowel. We have no standard 
of length, no means even of measuring the actual duration of the 
extremely brief sounds uttered. A long vowel in one word means 
something very different from a long vowel in another. In the 
case of diphthongs the lengths of the elements are entirely com- 
parative among one another, and bear no assignable relation to the 
lengths of adjoining consonants or of vowels in adjoining syllables. 



theory of labialised consonants/' (p. 
253). And he dwells on my short* 
comings with respect to qaantity on pp. 
259-262. Thus (412, e') ase is (aase), 
bnt (ase) — he should have said (asj — 
occurs (413, a). Of course the nnt 
should also be (a'se). On (442, (t) we 
haye (don) compared with (doon) below. 
The latter is correct, of course, and 
(miisdoon*) on (442, tf) should. 1 
think, be (mrsdoo-n). The (laa'vird, 
laverd, ded, forgiiy, forgiT*eth, forgif*- 



ness), Bupr&, p. 443, should probably bo 
Haa'Tcrd, deed, forgii'v, forgiiTeth, 
rorgii'vnes)^ I am soiry to see that 
(dcadlitshe) for (d^ad'liitshe^ occurs on 
?503, ed). Prof. Uadley subiequently 
did better than criticise; he supple- 
mented my shortcomings, in a paper 
on Quantity^ read before the American 
Philological Association in 1871, re- 
printed in the same rolume, pp. 263- 
295, of which 1 hope to give an aoooont 
in Chap. XII, 
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With Englishmen diphthongs may be extremely brief,^ and si 
vowels may be pronounced at great length (as in singing) with 
altering the character and signification of the word.' 

The length of vowels in received English is very uncertain. B 
far it is diaLectally fixed I will not pretend to say. At times vo^ 
are unmistakably lengthened, but this is not frequent. The 1 
most careful observers on this point among my kind helpers 
Mr. Murray for Scotdhi, and Mr. Hallam for Derbyshire, botl 
whom are acquainted with Mr. Bell's Visible Speech. Mr. Mmi 
makes the Scotch sounds generally short, and occasionally Ic 
But he remarks (Dialect of S. S., p. 97) : "Absolutely «Aor^, or, f 
might better be called, ordinary or natural, quantity in Scotci 
longer than English short quantity, though not quite so 1 
as English long quantity; but long quantity in Scotch 
much longer thaii long quantity in English. Even in Engl 
quantity differs greatly in absolute length ; for though the voi 
sounds in thief, thieves, cease, sees, are considered all alike long e I 
thieves and sees are certainly pronounced with a longer vowel t 
thief and cease. It would, perhaps, be most correct to say 1 
Scotch long quantity is like that in sees, short quantity neaiiy '. 
that in cease,** Much here depends on the consonant ; see also f 
Haldeman's remarks (1191, a, 1192, b'), Mr. Murray also obse: 
that something depends in Scotch on the quality of the vowel its 
thus: "With (ae) and («), and to a less degree with {e) and 
there is a great tendency to lengthen the short vowel before 
mutes, and to pronounce eyy, skep, yett, beg, bag, rag, had, hog, ( 
as (seseg, sksBsep, jseset, bseseg, baag, raag, biznd, boog, doog) " (i^ 
p. 98). Mr. Hallam, it will be seen, constantly takes refuge 
medial quantities, lengths decidedly longer than the uf 
English short, and yet not decidedly long. Mr. C. C. Ro1 
flon occasionally does the same, and all dialectal writers i 
wish to represent quantity with accuracy meet with sim 



^ The old theory made diphthongs 
ntially long, as made up of two 
short vowels, yet they did not alwap 
" scan" as long, or influence the posi- 
tion of the accent as long, in ancient 
Greek. And Merkel, a German, says : 
that *'Byllahles with true diphthong 
have always a medial quantity, that is, 
not fully short, hut not capable of pro- 
Umgatum, as otherwise they would lose 
their monosyllahic character,*' (Silben 
mit wahren Diphthongen sind stets 
mittelzeitig, d.h. nicht vollig kurz, 
aber auch nicht producibel, sonst geht 
die Einsilbigkeit verloren. Phys. L^Ie- 
tik, p. 322). His true diphthongs are 
(&i, &u, &y, 6i, 6u, 6y. <k\, y i). He con- 
dders combinations like (Ei, eu, oei) to 
be '< alto^ther and under all circum- 
stances dissyllabic, and to have no claim 
at all to be considered diphthongs*' 
{ib, p. 125), which shews the effect of 



native habits of speech on even t 
reticians. 

^ Since beginning to write ihesi 
marks, I beam a man cry ** Satnrd 
while speaking to a mate on the c 
side of the street. I was not abl 
determine the quality or quantit 
the first vowel, though the word 
repeated, and I thoug^ht it over 
some time afterwards. Most per 
would have written (swtardc*) witl 
hesitation, but this is merely the e 
of old education, which tells them 
the first vuwel is short and the 
long, and that (r) is heard. I 
refuge finally in (sah^^^^tBdn), mal 
the first vowel medial, and the 
next short and indistinct, thoug 
could not determine their rela 
lengths, the (^t) decidedly dental, 
(d) not certain, the qualitv of the 
vowel (ah) not satisfactorily fixed. 
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diificiilti66^ whicli do not &il to oceur in other languages alao 
(518, a). We are not properly in a condition to appreciate a pro- 
nonciationy. which, like the ancient Sanscrit, Gh'eek, and Lt^tin, 
marked leiigth so distinctly as to make it the basis of yerse-rhythm, to 
the exclusion of alterations of pitch and foroe.^ At any rate, our own 
spoken quantities are very different from musical length, and the ex- 
treme variety of musical length which composers will assign to the 
parts of the same word at different times serves to shew to what a 
small extent fixed length is now fi^reciated. As regards myself, 
although I often instinotiyely assign long and short vowels in writing 
to different words, yet vdien I come to question myself careftilly as 
to the reasons why I do so, I find the answers in general very 
difficult to give, and the mor^ I study, the less certainty I feeL 

That there a/re differences of length, no one can doubt. Tha* 
those lengths are constant, either relatively or absolutely, cannot be 
affirmed.* There is naturally a great difficulty in prolonging a 
sound at the same pitch and with the same quality of tone. Are 
vowel qualities ever purely prolonged? Does not the quality, as 
well as confessedly the pitch of spoken vowels, alter on an attempt 
to produce them ? Are not all appreciably longer vowel qualities 
really gliding, that is, insensibly altering qualities, so that i^e com- 
mencing and ending qualities are sensibly different? Such combi- 
nations as Mr. Hallam's Derbyshire f ii, ^u) may possibly rather 
belong to this category than to that oi intentional diphthongs. K 
we were to examine carefully what is really said, we should, I think, 
have to augment the number of such phenomena considerably. The 
London (^'j, oo^w) arcf cases of a simiLeir kind.' To retain the vowel 
quality for a sensible time requires an unnatural fixity of muscle, 
and consequently relaxations constantly occur, which alter the 



^ My short experience of Mr. Chtpta's 
qoantitatiTe pronnncUtioii of Sanscrit 
(1139, a^ maies me feel it highly de- 
sirable that the reading of Sanscrit, 
Arabic, and Persian qoantitatiTe Terse, 
by learned natiTcs, should be accnratelr 
stadied. Italian and Modem Oreelc 
reading of classics leads to no result, 
because the true feeling for quantity 
has there died out. But it really pre- 
Tails in the East. In France, some 
writers dwell much on quantity ; others, 
like M. Feline, drop almost lul expres- 
sion of quantity, as in theexample, supr^ 
p. 827. We naTC nothing in ordinary 
Southern English at all answering to 
the prolongations made by Mr. Gupta 
in Sanscrit, or Mr. Murray in Scotch. 
If persons really obserTC the relatiTe 
time they employ in uttering Gieek and 
Latin syllables, and especially unac- 
cented long syllables, they will,! think, 
be struck by the great difficulty of con- 
stantly and appreciably exhibiting thfi 



effects of quantity,, so as to make them 
a guide to rhyuun. This ii more 
especially felt when numerous long 
syllables come in close succession, as 
in the following lines from the begin- 
ning of the first Satire of Horace : 
Qui fi< JfiBBCfiiiSs, nl nSmd, quam nbi 

Borfem — 
CoftteMftu irlTa^F lauded iHTerfa se- 

que>i/Ss — 
0! for/AnStfmer^&tdrSSjgraTisafiNls— 
Con^ri mercAtor, m&tiiii >actaM<ibas 

ausfarTs — 
where the long Towel is marked as 
usual, the short Towel is left unmariLed, 
and position is indicated by italicising 
the determining consonants. 

* Not in suSi liTing languages as I 
haTe had an opportunity of examining, 
not CTcn in Magyar, as I heard it, 
although its po€& profess to write 
quantitatiTc metres occasionally. 

' See the remarks on tt^ffraeturu in. 
It.. bebw» 
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Towel quality. Again, the preparation for the following consoz 
acts 80 strongly upon the nerves which are directing the foima 
of the vowel, that they cease to persist in the action, and insens 
modify it, producing other changes of quality, in a manner i 
which we are familiar as the action of a consonant on the preccc 
vowel. But it may bo said, although these alter the quality f 
proceeds, the car recognises the intention to continue the orig 
quality, and gives credit for its continuance. The credit is & 
given in received speech, as judged by a received orthogra] 
But in dialectal speech we have no such assistance. We bav4 
treat the dialect as an unwritten language, and discover what is 
without reference to orthography, that is, without reference to "w 
learned men in olden time thought would be the most practical ^ 
of approaching to the representation of sounds of other dialects 
means of symbols whose signification had been fixed by still a 
writers in totally different languages. This drives us at once £ 
books to nature, which is very hard for literary men, but h 
believe, the only way of giving reality to our investigations, 
long as we do not check literature by observation, as long as 
continue to take. the results of old attempts at representing obsei 
tions,^ as absolutely correct, as starting-points for all subseqi 
theory, we lay ourselves open to risks of error suffident to entL 
vitiate our conclusions. Much harm has already been done in tl 
rctically restoring the marks for long and short vowels in An^ 
saxon, in printing diplomatically with theoretic insertions, 
systematising an orthography which was not yet understood.* < 
real knowledge of the ancient lengths of these vowels consist 
the analogies of other languages and the present changes, j 
these seem to be much affected by the already-mentioned difficul 
of retaining the same quality of tone while endeavouring to prol 
the sound. But to obtain a real knowledge of long and si 
vowels, we shall have to study languages in which difference 
length, independently of difference of quality, is significant, ant 
which quantity forms the basis of rhythms. 

^ This is apt to be forgotten. At the old flcribe may be, it is still the 

some early time, when phonetic know- information we have, and, as s 

ledge was comparatively small, or the ought to be made generally accea 

necessity of discriminating sounds was in a reliable form." Preface to I 

not strongly felt, alphabetic writing Alfred's "Wost-Saion Version of t 

was comparatively vagae, and, more- gory's Pastoral €are, by M. Swet 

over, it so happens that alphabets in- viii, an edition in which tiie 

vented for languages ^*ith one set of method rei^uired for Anglo-Saxon si 

vowels have been used for languages is well initiated. When a young 

with a totally different set. llow much like Mr. Sweet is capable of doing i 

languages thus differ will be seen at work as this, what may we not 1 

the end of the next sub-number iii. But from his maturer years. Ilis accQ 

still the writing wa$ based on obsen-a- knowledge of phonetics, and bis c 

tion, such as it was. ful powers of observation, to wl 

' ** All alteration in the text of a frequent allusion has been mad< 

MS., however plausible and clever, is these pages, lead us to expect the 

nothing else but a sophistication of the results hereafter, if he only have op 

evidence at its fountaiorh^ul : however tunity to do the work he is so 

imperfect the informstion conveyed by qualified to produce. 
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The net result for our present investigations on English dialects 
is that all quantities here marked must be taken as provisional, that 
too much weight must not be attributed to the separation of long 
and short, and that in general a certain medial length may be 
assumed, which, when marked short, must not be much prolonged, 
and when marked long, must not be much shortened. But allow- 
ances must always be made for habit of speech, for intonation and 
drawling, for the grammatical collocation of the word,^ for emphasis 
and accent or force of utterance, for "broadness" and "thinness" 
of pronunciation, — all of which materially influence quantity, — as 
well as for those other points of difficulty already dwelt upon, and 
many of which are characteristic of speech in different districts. 
But for the practical writing of dialects, we must continue to make 
a separation of short and long, if for nothing else, at any rate as an 
indication of glides (1146, h). When we write [meet']=(mit), we 
seem to shut up the vowel too tightly, owing to the action of the 
consonant. This is not usual to the Scot, who says [m:eet]=>(mi4;). 
Hence we hear the Scot say [mee*t]=(miit), and when ne reaUy 
lengthens, as in thieves (thiivz)=rthee'vz], we almost seem to want 
an extra sign, as [th:*eevz]=(thirvz). For dialectal writing we do 
much if we keep two degrees, and use the long vowel really to mark 
a want of tightness in the glide on to the following consonant. The 
real value of our longs and shorts must not be taken too accurately. 
The writer had better give hiB first impression than his last, for the last 
has been subjected to all manner of modifying influences. We 
have simply nothing left like the quantity of quantitative languages. 

iii. On Vow$l Quality and its Gradations. 

The quality/ of a tone is that which distinguishes notes of the 
same pitch, when played on different musical instruments. It is by 
quality of tone that we know a flute from a flddle, organ, piano, 
harp, trombone, guitar, human voice. Prof. Helmholtz discovered 
that there exist simple tones, easily producible,' but not usually 
heard in nature, and that the tones which generally strike the ear are 
compound^ made up of several simple tones heard or produced at the 



^ Many Engliflh dialects^ like 
Hebrew, lengthen vowels ** in the 
pause," i.e. at the close of a phrase or 
sentence. 

* A tuning fork gives nearly a simple 
tone ; when held over a box of proper 
length, it produces a really simple tone. 
A e tuning fork, struck and held over 
the opening of any cylindrical vessel, 
tumbler, jar, wide-mouthed bottle, about 
six inches deep, will produce the re- 
quired tone. The vessel may be tuned 
to the fork, by adding water to shorten 
it, and thus sharpen the tone, and by 
partly covering the aperture to flatten 
it. A jar thus tuned to e may be easily 
tuned to the a tuning fork below it, by 
still further covering the mouth. I( ii 



interesting to observe how suddenly the 
resonance changes from dull to bnght 
Every one who wishes to understand 
ihe vowel theory should study the first 
and second parts of Prof. Helmholti's 
(^161, d) Die Lehre von den Tonemp- 
nndungen, 3rd ed., Braunschweip;, 1870, 
pp. 639. A translation of this work 
into English is at present engaffing a 
large portion of my time, and 1 hope 
that it wiU be published at the dose of 
1874 by Messrs. Longman, for whom 
I am writing it, under the title: On 
iks Sensations of Tone as a phyeiologi' 
eai basis for* the theory of musie. It 
is one of the most beautiftil treatises 
on modem science, and is written pur- 
posely in a generally intelligible style. 
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same time. The relative pitches of those tones, that is, the lelat 

numbers of complete vibrations of the particles of air neceasai) 

produce them, made within the same time, are always those of 

numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and so on, 1 representing the pitch of 

lowest simple tone, which the ear receives practically as that of 

whole compound tone. The quality of the compound tone depe 

on the relative force or loudness of its component simple tones, i 

this relative force is dependent on the mode of production. N< 

in the case of the vowels, the mode of production resembles tha 

the French horn. In that instrument a hemispherical cup is prec 

tight on the lips, which are closed. Wind is forced from the ch 

opening the lips, which immediately close by their elasticity, asm 

by the pressure of the rim of the cup, and this action being repe« 

with great rapidity, puffs of air come in regular succession into 

cup or mouth -piece, and are transmitted through a small hole 

the opposite extremity into a long tube (27 feet long nearly), 

contents of which form a resonance chamber^ which is naturally o 

able to resound to certain simple and compound tones. The pofi 

the lips are not sufficiently rapid generally, on account of ti 

want of elasticity, to produce the tones of the long tube itself, 

they are able to set the air within it in motion, and the actioi 

this confined air is power^ enough to make the lips vibrate prope 

The tube can only give certain tones, dependent on the force of 

impulse given by the lips ; but by introducing the hand and i 

at the bell-like opening of the tube, the shape of the resone 

chamber is altered, and new tones can be produced, not howeve 

bright and distinct as the others. Now, in the human voice, a ; 

of elastic bands or chords, pressed closely together in the larynx, s< 

the purpose of the lips, and produce the puffs of air, which ] 

through the upper part of the cartilaginous box (often nearly cl< 

by its lid, the epiglottis) into a resonance chamber answering to 

tube of the horn,* which can have its shape marvellously alt«rec 

means of the muscles contracting the first part or pharynx, 

action of the uvula in closing or opening the passages through 

nose, and the action of the tongue and lips, which last m 

resembles that of the introduced hand and arm in the French hi 

There are, however, some essential points of dissimilarity betw 

the two cases. Thus the resonant chambers in speech are sn 

and the resonance is not powerful enough to affect the vibration 

the vocal chords, so that the rapidity of the vibrations of tl 

chords themselves determines the pitch and the full force of t< 

while the resonant chambers can only vary the relative force of 

different simple tones which compose the actual musical tone ; 

duced. It is entirely upon this variation of force that the diffe: 

vowel effects depend, and, at the risk of being somewhat tedion 

shall venture to give some of the acoustical results, because 1 

' It ii almost impossible in sach a shape of the resonance tube it ] 

work as the present to avoid repeti- fully described. It was found, 1 

tions. Some of the present matter ever, insufficient for our present pu 

was anticipated on p. 161, where the merely to refer to that passage. 
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have not yet found their way into philological treatises, and are of 
the highest philological interest. 



Suppose that the puffs of air pro- 
ducea by the yibrations of the vocal 
chords produce a musical note of the 
pitch known as B flat, on the second 
une of the bass staff. Then (in a way 
explained by Prof. Helmholtz by 
means of some of the most recent 
anatomical discoveries of the construc- 
tion of the internal ear, and numerous 
experiments on so-called sympathetic 
fi oration), the ear really hears not 
merely 1. that simple B flat, but the 
following among other tones in addi- 
tion to It, namely, 2. the b flat next 
above it, 3. the jT above that, 4. the 
next b' flat, 6. the d" above that, 6. the 
octave/" above the former/', 7. a note 
a little flatter than the next a" flat, 8. 
the b" flat above, 9. the next tone above 
e"\ 10. the octave d'" of No. 5, 11. a 
tone not in the scale, a good deal 
sharper than e'" flat, 12. the octave/"' 
of No. 6, 13. a tone not in the scale, 
somewhat flatter than /", 14. the octave 
of No. 7, a liUle flatter than a'" flat, 
16. the major third tf"* above /^', 16. 
b*^ flat, the octave of No. 8, and so on, 
up to 24 or more, sometimes, in the 
human voice, especially when strained, 
where the numoers of vibrations in a 
second necessary to produce the notes 
written, are in proportion to the simple 
numbers 1, 2, 3, etc., of their order. 
These are the tones naturally produced 
on the B flat French horn. The mode 
of marking musical pitch just used is 
adopted pretty generally. The capitals 
C, D, £, F, G, A, B, denote the octave 
from the lowest note of the violoncello 
upwards. The small letters e^ d, e,/, ff, 
a, b, the next higher octave, beginning 
on the second space of the bass staff. 
The once-accented letters c*, d\ «*, /*, 
g\ a\ b\ the next higher octave, be- 
^nning at the note on the flrst leeer 
Une above the bass and below the treble 
staff. The other higher octaves benn 
at if' on the third space of the treble 
staff; 0'" on the second le^r line above 
the treble ; and then c"" is the octave 
to that aeain. The reader will there- 
fore easily be able to write out the 
notes here referred to in ordinary musi- 
cal notation. These are, in fact, the 
simple tones out of which the compound 
tone heard may be conceived as formed. 
But in ordinary speaking the vocal 
chords do not act so penectly as in 
singing, and many very high and dis- 
sonant simple tones are also produced. 



Now the effect of the differently- 
shaped resonance chambers formed by 
placing the organs in the proper positions 
for the different vowels is to make some 
of these louder and some weaker, and 
the joint result gives us the vowel sensa- 
tion. The shape or materials of the 
resonance chamoer are quite indifferent. 
Hence it may happen that two or three 
different positions of the mouth may 
produce the same resonance. If so, 
they vrill give the same voweL This 
is extremely important, because it shews 
that a prescribea position for a vowel is 
not necessarily tne <mly position, but 
merely a knoum position, which will 
produce the required effect. It may 
also happen, that if a notation indicaiee 
a vowel by giving the form of its 
resonance cnamber, two different sym- 
bols, though shewing different forms of 
that chamber, may denote the same 
vowel, because these different resonance 
chambers have the same resonance. 

The resonance of a mass of air de- 
pends upon many conditions which are 
ill understood, and can be calculated 
only in a few cases. Generallyit is deter- 
mined by experiment Prof. Helmholtz, 
Dr. Donders, and Dr. Merkel, with 
others, have thus endeavoured to deter- 
mine the resonance of the air in the 
mouth for the vowels which they them- 
selves utter. If we really knew those 
resonances accurately, the vowels would 
be determined. But this is fax from 
being the case. We must indeed con- 
sider that these gentlemen pronounce 
the vowels which they write with the 
same letters, in appreciably different 
manners, as the results at which they 
have arrived are materially different. 
Prof. Helmholtz, however, has practi- 
cally applied his result to the artificial 
generation of vowels. By holding a reed 
pipe tuned to the b flat just mentioned 
against a resonance box tuned to 
the same pitch, the result was a Tery 
feir (uu) ; changing the resonance box 
to one tuned an octave higher, to h' 
flat, the result was (00] ; changing to a 
box tuned another octave higher, to b" 
flat, the result was ** a dote A," per- 
haps (aah), while a box tuned a major 
third nigher, to d'\ gave "a dear A," 
perhaps (aa^. He also obtained various 
grades of (bb, oece, ee, ii), b;^ usine as 
resonance boxes glass spheres, into whose 
external opening glass tubes, firom two 
to four inches long, were inserted, thus 



HSLHHOLIZ OK TOWELS. 



Our.n. 



pTing ft "doable ruoiuuiM.'' Thii 
u a Tonj^h imitsdou of vbit realiy 
takei plaoein ipeiking. Hia prsTioiu 
•xpenmenta lead him lo belieye tbat, 
for hii own Korth GermaD pronaacia- 
tion of the roweli, there ire single 
reaoiiancta, namely/ for (na), t' flat for 
(oo], r Bat for (aa), and double reson- 
■neea (the lower lor the back part of the 
montb aad the throat, aad the higher for 
the narrow peau^ between the ton^e 
and hard palate), oamelj, d' and f" 
for (ai), / and *" flat for («), / and 
rf— for (ii), r and e'" (harp for ((ete), 
■nd/ wid/'for(Tj). 
Bnt Prof. Helmholti went forlSet, 



■nd prododng the aeriei of tonei jnit da- 
■cribedona Kneaoftoninf forka,whwh 
were kept IQ motion b; CMelHcitj, ud 
placed before reeonance boxes in ndi 
awarthathebadcomplele comm»ad<i*at 
(beiateoaitjoftbe rwinance, he actoallT 
made them utter rowela. Let p, n/, 
/> Jr< l>*'B their ueual musical Mue gf 
fnimo, mtaafirtt, fiirU, /ortiit i me, and 
indicate the loadncea of the : 
under which they am placed. 



ctlf one octeTB hig^ 
rmerlT deacribed. _ llx 
Towels correaponded t 



than thoee formerly deacribed. 
Towela correaponded to the diffsrenl 
intennliea of die tone* of the forij 



The Towel (w) «aa not well pro- 
dnced, beoanie it waa not poaible to 
nuUte ikt imall focka oarreHtandiiiir to 
tbe jvrj high note*/", o" SmI, b" flat, 
■OBod Mrongl; enough, and atill higher 
fork* were wanted. For the lame 
teaioii [ii] oonld not be got out at all. 
It would hare required a much higher 
sariea of forki. The table ihewa at 
onoe that (no) beloiw* to the low. (aa] 
to the middle, and (ii) to the hiirh parts 
of the icale. Tbe reader abonW, how- 
BTer, earefnlly remember that Ihii table 
givee the relatiie bndnen of the com- 
ponent aimple toDee mJy when the 
Towels sie Bonr to tiie pitch b flat, and 
that if tbia pitch ii altered the distjibn- 
tjon of the loudness would be chaoged, 
" inance chamber remaining un- 

it ii merely by the natural 
ion of the effecte ol resonant 
I of nearly the same pitch, 
leinforcing the component simple tones 
of the sound wliich lie in their neieh- 
boiirhood,that voweli aie really cba- 
ractcdted. We need not, there 



;, therefore, 
I with 



It this reinforeement of ce 



by the Towela exists in nature, the rein- 
forced tones will aicite some of tlu 
strings of a piano more than othen. 
Hence the following striking and fbn> 
damental experiment, which ererj OD* 
should try, aa it not only artificiallf 
generates Towels, but actnally exhibits 
Uie process by which Towels are heaid 
in the labyrinth of the ear, where an 
apparatus eiiita wonderfully resembling 
a microBcopical pianoforte, with two 
or three thousand wiree. Raiae tha 
dampen of a piano, and call oU a 
rowel sharply and elearly on to tb* 
aoonding-board or wires, paiue a 
moment, and, after a slight ailenee 

S'ring the effect of "hanging fire," 
e Towel will be re-echoed. Be-damp, 
raise dampen, call another Towel, 
pause, and hear the echo. Change tha 
Towel at pleasure, the echo chiLagei. 
Tha eipcnment succeeds best when the 
pitch or one of the notes of the piano 
IS taken, but the pitch may be the 
nme for all the Towels. The echo is 
distinct enough for a room full of 
people to hear at once. The Towel is 
unmistakable ; but, on acoount of the 
method of tuning pianos, not quite tr 



A. YowtA tben ia a quality of toiu, that is, tbe effect of iacreaaiiiK 
certain of the partial simple tones of which the componnd tone 
uttered cenaisti; and this augmentation depeuda on the pitch (tf the 
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note or notes to wliich the air inclosed in the mouth when the 
vowel is spoken will best resound. "We cannot therefore be sur- 
prised at finding that vowel quality alters sensibly with the pitch 
. or height at which the vowel is uttered. Thus on singing (ii) first 
to a high and then to a low pitch, the vowel quality will be found 
to alter considerably in the direction of (tV), and as we descend very 
low, it assumes a peculiarly gruff character, which only habit 
would make us still recognise as (ii). In fact, the vowel differs 
sensibly from pitch to pitch of the speaker's voice, which also 
varies with age and sex, and other causes, so that what we call our 
vowels are not individuals, scarcely species, but rather geneia, 
existing roughly in the speaker's intention, but at present mainly 
artificially constituted by the habits of writing and reading. When, 
therefore, these habits are of no avail, as in scientifically examining 
unknown languages and dialects, the listener fails to detect the 
genus which probably the speaker feels, and hence introduces 
distinctions which the latter repudiates. Also the habits of different 
sets of speakers become so fixed and are so different in themselves, 
that those of one set have possibly many vowels not corresponding 
to those of the other, and hence tiiey either cannot appreciate them 
at all, or merely introduce approximations which are misleading. 
This is one secret of '' foreign accents." We have agreed to con- 
sider certain vowel qualities as standards from which to reckon 
departures. But we are reaUy not able to reproduce those standards, 
except by such an apparatus as Helmholtz contrived, and even 
then so much depends upon subjective appreciation, which is 
materially influenced by the non-human method of production, that 
real standards may be said not to exist. And we are still worse off 
in ability to measure the departures from the standard as shewn hj 
the metaphorical terms we employ to express our feelings. Practi- 
cally in each country we fall back upon ''received pronunciation," 
and how much that differs from person to person, how little there- 
fore it approaches to an accurate standard, has already been shewn 
in § 1 of this chapter. 

A careful descriDtion of the positioiiB 9 positions, manifestly inadeonate, 

of the tongue and lips in producing But each can be much yaried. Thus, 

Towels is of great assistance (25, a), taking (^ as a basis, the tongue may 

and practically is sufficient, when re- be a uttle higher (#'), or lower («|), and 

ducea to a diagrammatic form (p. 14), in any of the three eases the point of 

to teach deaf and dumb children to least passace may be adranc^Bd (/), 

pronounce with perfect intelligibility, or retractea (/), thus giving 9 («, e\ 

as I have witnessed in children taught $i, /, je\ ^#j, /, /\ /x) forms to each 

by Mr. Graham Bell and Miss Hull position. Again, the cayity behind the 

(1121, e). Hence the real importance least passage maybe entirely widened 

of basing the description of Towds (e), or widened only in front of the 

upon the positions of the organ most arches of the soft palate (^, or only 

generally used in producing them, behind it (^g), or more in front than 

This is Mr. Bell's plan. The oia^ms behind (e*), or more behind than in 

on p. 14 are rough, and cunously front fe^. Supposing then that tha 

enough do not shew the closure of the cayity nad not bronparaoularly widened 

nasal passage by the action of the before or in the primary positions, each 

uvula, so that the Ogures really repre- otu of thb preceding 9 forms gives its 

sent nasalised Toweli. They give only (#, #>, #t» 0| e** ^i produced 6 times 9, 
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or 64 forms for each one of the original 9, 
and hence 9 times 54 or 486 forms alto- 
gether. Now on each of these, 6 different 
kinds of " rounding" may act, that is, 
contractions of the aperture of the mouth 
as for (a, 0, u), or contraction of the 
arches of the palate, thus (0^^, «o» ^a> ^)» 
for some of which distinct signs are 
proTided, thus (*©=*» eo=op), or pout- 
ing the lips. This adds 6 times as 
many forms, giving 6 times 486 or 
2916 shapes of the resonance cavity for 
the nine original positions, and these 
are far from all the different shapes of 
the resonance cavity producible without 
the aid of the nose. For example, the 
contraction of the arches of the palate 
may be itself of various degrees, and 
may be combined with each of the con- 
tractions of the aperture of the mouth, 
which may or may not be pouted. But 
if we merely add two kinds of nasality, 
the French and Gaelic, as («▲, rj, we get 
twice as many additional forms, or, 
including the unnasalised, 3 times 2916, 
or 8748 forms, and these, as we have 
seen, are by no means all ; but all these 
are easily written in pdaeotype by the 
methods already desenbed. 

Of course these positions do not tell 
the result, but they tell how to get at 
the result, and in this way, as Mr. Bell 
expresses it, they produce Vitible Speech^ 
and his is the only system which does 
this systematically, — in the forms, 
as well as the conventional meanings, 
of his symbols. To discover the results, 
we must make experiments on ourselves 
— ^taking care to be out of earshot of 
others, because of the unearthly sounds 
we shall produce. It is best to take a 



such as (ii, aa, uu^ at the most cc 
fortable pitch as long as possible 1 
changed. Begin with (ii), keep 
lips very wioe open, ^ext, keep 
the position unchanged, try to cbai 
the vowel-sound by intention, and 
to detect that you have not prcser 
your position when the vowel chan( 
Next begin (ii), and gradually, dur 
one breath, alter the ton^e,' keep 
the lips open. Next begin (ii), k 
ton^e fixed, and alter lips gradua 
closing to perfect closure, reopen 
with side opening, pouted lips, vary 
lips. The variations of vowel 
wonderful. Do the same with (1 
and produce Too) by rounding lips 01 
Next take (uu), observe the gi 
difference of effect by moving the ton] 
only, and the effect of keeping 
tongue still and opening the lips. Ste 
practice of the nature indicated ^ 

five not only great command of soui 
ut great appreciation of those diah^ 
ehangen and affection* of vowel-sou 
with which wo have to deal. Tt 
are things impossible to appreciate 
paper only. But it is a great adv 
tage to the investigator that he has 
own vocal organs always ready for 
perimcnt, and if he does not t 
advantage of this, he has no one 
himself to blame for want of un< 
standing. If children, actually < 
from birth, can be got to prod 
excellent imitations of the pecu 
English vowels, distinguishing rea 
(i) from (»), and (a) from (aj), as 1 1 
myself heard, there is no reason \ 
those who can hear should not by sim 
training obtain much better rcsi 
All children should be taught to sp 



good breath, and hold a familiar vowel, 

Now (ii) represents the effect produced with open lips,* the mid 
of the tongue high, the pharynx narrow. It is a thin had qua] 
of tone for the singer, impossible on low notes, that is, its nati 
pitch, or the pitch mostly favoured hy the shape of its resona 
chamhcr, is so antagonistic to low notes, that its character is \ 
guised, its purity " muddied," as it were, hy lowering the pit 
This "muddying" is literally the Grerman " triihung," and b 
be termed " obscuration." 



^ I/epsius {Standard Alphabet, 2nd 
ed. p. 64) saj-s with **■ broad lips," 
meaning with a long transverse aper- 
ture. This is not necessar)'. The 
comers of the lips should be kept apart, 
and the middle of the lips may be as 
widely separated as we please, and the 
wider the separation the clearer the (i). 



Still, in quietly uttering the scric 
vowels (i, e, a, 0, u) lietore a glas 
will be seen that for (i^ the lips foi 
narrowiflh horizontal slit, which o] 
wider for (e), and becomes comp 
tively vertical for (a), the comers d< 
apart in all; then the comers c 
together for (o) and most for (u). 
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Again (uu) represents tlie effect produced with lips so nearly 
closed as to leave only a smaU central aperture, the back (not mid- 
dle) of the tongue high, nearly as high as for (k), and the pharynx 
narrow. It is a hollow round sound, extremely simple in character, 
that is, being almost a simple tone, and hence penetrating, but its 
pitch is naturally low, and it is impossible to sing without ''mud- 
diness " at high pitches. 

These are evidently extreme positions. But (aa) is produced 
with lips moderately open, distinctly not rounded by closing the 
outer comers of the lips, a tolerably flat tongue, with the back not 
nearly so high as for (uu), and the pharynx open. It has a very 
complicated composition out of partial tones, and a pitch of mode- 
rate height, so that it accommodates itself even to high or low notes 
without much '' muddying." Obscuration is most felt on the low 
tones which err on the side of (uu) ; the upper ones err on the side 
of (ii), and make the vowel too " thin."^ 

These three vowels (i, a, u) exist in perfection in the Italian, and 
possibly Castillian. They do not exist in great perfection in Eng- 
lish. There, (ii) is &equenUy obscured, or has its quality deterio- 
rated, by widening of the pharynx, descending to (iV), or, by slightly 
lowering the tongue, to {ee\ ee*). The (uu) is better, but 
also inclines often to («u), not, however, reaching (uuh). The 
(aa) rises to (aah), which is a bright sound, though inclining to 
the roughness of (ee), or else sinks to (oa), which is much duller, 
and has almost the effect of rounding. These are the tendencies in 
the cultivated received pronunciation. In the dialects we shall find 
both (ii) sinking and (aa) rising to (ee), and (aa) also sinking to 
{aa, aa), and even (oo, oo) ; while (uu) approaches {oo) by a pecu- 
liar alteration of the lips, or arches of the palate, without the 
tongue, giving (uUq) or (««*). These alterations correspond to the 
effects of Grimm's toeahening, but weakening is hardly an appro- 
priate term. If we consider the nature of the alterations, tiiey 
are found to consist in modifying the resonance chamber, and 
hence changing its vowel effect, by raising or lowering parts of 
the tongue, by opening or still further closing and " rounding " the 
lips, and by widening the pharynx. To none of these can the term 
** weakening" well apply. But the (ii) sounds have a thin whistling 
effect, the (ee) sounds a rattling reediness, the (aa) sounds an open 
sonorousness, the (oo) sounds a round fullness, the (uu) sounds a 
hollow roundness, and we may consider that (ii) or (aa) d^grade$ in 
passing to (ee), and (oo) in passing to (uu). The sounds (aa, oo), 
which differ only in the position of the lips, are the best sounds 
we have, and the passage of one into the other is on a level. It 
has been ^ery frequently made in our dialects. . 

A slight alteration, however, materially affects the quality of the 
resonance. The qualities of the vowels (0 a <s 9) are rough. 

^ To understand the effect of vowel (a) only, then with (u) only, and flnt 

quality in music, sing a simple stave, at an easv pitch, then aa high, and 

as the first part of oSd tave the Queen, lastly as low aa the Toioe will pennit, 

first with the Towel (i) only, then with with long sustained tones. 
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That is, the resonance cavities, which are not well adapted for sele 
ing good sets of simple tones, allow component tones to co-ex 
which more or less beat or grate/ and the general effect is doll a 
unsonorous. Yet {on x ce) are merely (u o a) with the lips op< 
and (a) is (ah) with the pharynx narrowed. Of these {ob) does i 
seem to occur even dialectally in English, but (ce), 1 think, does. Be 
(x, o) are frequent, and must bp considered as obscurations of vow 
for which the positions are nearly the same, such as (aa oo oo, t 
e E 8d). If Mr. Bell is right, («, oo) also frequently occur in the sai 
capacity. Here (b) is (u) with open lips, and (oo) is merely (a) wi 
a lower tongue. All the flat-tongued mixed vowels (y, o, eo) ha 
an obscure disagreeable quality of tone, but they are easy to prodi 
in a lazy manner, and hence are very frequent in dialectal Engli 
The qualities of (b, a, e, ao), however, are so much alike, that I f 
no certainty in separating them from one another and from (a), 
follow my authorities in each case, but consider their conclusions 
be provisional, and that the whole question awaits future judgme] 
These obscurations mainly occur during remission of accent 
emphasis, and consequently they present themselves in far 1 
greater number of English syllables. But the change of sonorc 
vowels occurs also in accented syllables. 

Thus in dialects accented (i, t, e, e}) are all likely to be mix 
together by the hearer, the real sound perhaps being somethi 
different from all, or even varying through all in different speak< 
or the same speaker at different times. Unaccented, they fall ii 

(y, o). ^ 

Again, (e, £, se) are far from being well separated in accent 

syllables. No certainty can generally be felt respecting (e, e), a 

few care to distinguish (e, 8b). When unaccented, all become (a) 

Again, (a, ah, ae, e), on the one hand, and (a, a, a, o, o), on t 
other, pass into one another when accented. Unaccented, ; 
become (a). And not unfrequciitly, when accented, they approach (j 

But (o, u) more frequently interchange with (a), the fom 
directly, the latter perhaps through (b), its delabialised form, 
through (tto) or («*)> which strangely vary as (o, a). 

"When one of the former in the group (i, i, e, e*), or in the gro' 
(0, e, £, se), is replaced by one of the latter, the action is oft 
called thickening or broadening y the pitch of the resonance chaml 
being lowered. The converse action, going from one of the latl 
to one of the former, is called thinning or narrowing, the pitch 
the resonance chamber being raised. In the first case the vo^ 
is itrengthefied, in the latter weakened. But when any vowel 
the ffrst set falls into (y), or either set into (e, b), it is obscured. 

1 There are probably always many of air, and eddies, all of which n 

kinds of resonance, and when the heat, and produce noise» which mini 

cavities are unfavourahly constituted, with the true vowel quality. Si 

there are reinforcements not only of noigea are never absent from s^e^ 

dissonant or beating higher compo- and distini^uish it from son?. It is c 

nents, but there are also sriunds pro- of the great problems of tne singer 

duced by friction, and divided streams eliminate them altogether. 
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When one of the former is replaced bj one of the latter in (a, ah, 
flB| e), it is said to be thinned or narrowed; and when one of the latter 
is replaced by one of the former, it is said to be hroadened, widened, 
ihiekenedy flattened, etc. And the same terms are used when one of 
the former falls into one of the latter in (a, 0, a) or (a, 0, »). The 
effect of the '' rounding" or shading by the lips is always to produce 
a sensation of thichneee^ because it disqualifies the mass of air within 
the mouth from resounding to the component simple tones of a 
higher pitch, and hence removes the brightness and fullness of the 
tone, and gives it a dull hollow character, which this term is meant 
to express. 

The passage in the direction (0, 0, u) is also one of thickening, 
and (tto) or («*) is felt to be very thick indeed. "When we come to 
(u), the tone feels lighter again. This arises from the disappearance 
of most of the component simple tones. The sound (4^), or a vowel 
produced by keeping the lips in the (u) position, and lowering the 
tongue to the (a) position, is the dullest possible (u). It is re- 
cognised by Helmholtz as the true type of (u), because it leaves the 
mouth nearly like a sphere with a very small external aperture, and 
is the real extreme vowel. It possibly occurs dialectally, as do 
also, I think, {0^ Uj), and various other modifications of (u). 

Any approach to («, a, cb, a oo) from any quarter is recognised 
as obscuration. This, as already mentioned, apparently depends on 
a want of adaptation of the resonance chamber to qualities of tone 
which are free from beats. 

It is thus seen that the effects described by all manner of theo- 
retical terms depend upon the physiological action of the relative 
loudness of component simple tones, and the scientific study of the 
relations of vowel qualities is, like music in general, reduced to an 
investigation of the effects of altering the intensities of these same 
components. This it is beyond our present purpose to do more 
than indicate. But we see generally that thinness or hollo wness 
depends upon a bad filling up of the compound tone ; the thin tones 
wanting force in the lower, and the hollow tones in the higher com- 
ponents. Thick tones seem to have several lower components 
strongly developed (as in the sesquialtera stop on the organ), and 
the upper comparatively weak. The obscure rough tones arise from 
beating coinponents due to imperfection of resonance. 

In (Uo) and (aq) we seemed to have reached the acme of thick- 
ness, in (u) the components were almost reduced to the lowest 
simple tone, but, in consequence, the tone was not thin. If, how- 
ever, the position of the tongue be slightly changed, so that it glides 
from the (u) to the (i) position, the lips remaining unchanged, a 
peculiar mixture of the holluwness of (u) and thinness of (i) results, 
the German (i), or, with wider pharynx, the Erench (y). Whether 
these sounds occur in our dialects or not is disputed. Prince Louis 
Lucien Bonaparte inclines to (y,) or (p^), which has not quite so 
high 1^ position of the tongue as (y). In either case the result is 
that of weakening (u), although, for reasons which will appear in the 
next sub-number iv, I feel doubtful as to whether the replacing of (u) 
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by (y) or (y,), which occurs in Devonshire, Norfolk, and Scotlanc 
really due to this desire of thinning or weakening. In precisely 
same way (o), by a still slighter alteration of the tongue to the 
position, produces (p), which, on widening the pharynx, gives ( 
As (e) replaces («) in Scotch, one is not surprised to hear {i 
place of (y) or (yi), and Mr. Murray recognises (^), or the Fre 
eu inpeu, in his own dialect, rather than (yj, which lies betw 
eu in peft and u in pu. In point of fact this (0) is a '' weakeni 
(u) reduced to (0). The lips are opener, and the middle of 
tongue is higher ; but the quality of the tone is not only thinnei 
is obscurer. That is, it approaches to that of (d). When we ge 
Toq), this approach is still nearer, and few Englishmen, without sti: 
aistinguish (e, 9^ and (a, od), and many mix them all up togetl 
In precisely the same way, Frenchmen and Germans hear (a, a] 
(p, oe). The (©) is a still nearer approach. Yet in (p, a, go) tl 
is no rounding of the lips. This is an example of how very cloi 
approximating sounds can be produced by very different fonni 
the resonance chamber. The (a?) is supposed by Mr. Baird to of 
in Devonshire, where it appears in the diphthong (oe'yj), an alt 
tion of (om)> 'W'here first the (w) is "thinned" into (yj, and t 
(0) is by "attraction'* — in fact by transmutation, owing to 
preparation for (y^) — thinned or obscured, in fact palatalised, i 
(ob). It is possible that some speakers say (oa'y) or (aoao'y), rat 
than (o^yi). The diphthongs are probably due to different appre 
tions of intentionally the same sounds, as heard from diffei 
individuals and by different observers. 

Finding such hovering sounds, we can no longer be surprised a 
original distribution into three (i, a, u), in Sanscrit, at a subsequ 
development into five (i, e, a, 0, u) in the same language, wh 
became ei^ht in Greek (i, *, e, a, 0, 0, u, y). The separation of {e 
and (0, 0) is, however, too fine for this stage, which practicj 
reduces to «tr, (i, e, a, 0, u, y), and this becomes seven by the ac 
tion of (od), which must be held to include (^) on the one ha 
and (o) on the other. The vowel scale (I, E, A, 0, U, Y, 
practically includes all the "classes" of unnasalised sounds wli 
are recognised, each clearly distinct from the other, and indicat 
for convenience, by capitals. They form the "natural" clussifi 
tion, as distinct from any artificial one. But on going into deto 
we find many sounds which we cannot satisfactorily fit into j 
class, and other "transitional" sounds which lend the way fi 
class to class. Thus let (/) be developed and distinguished from 
These two stages are by no means coexistent; for exnmplo, (/) 
long been developed in English, but plionologists have only qi 
recently distinguished it from (i). Dr. Thomas Young having b 
one of the first to do so (106, d). Then (/) ut once leads on to j 
and the passage is rendered easier by the development and disti 
tion of (Of thus (i, *, e, e). By a similar process (k) gcnerat<;d fr 
(0), and first (ah) and then (rc) generatcl from (a), give the trai 
tion (e, E, ffi, ah, a). Again, (a) developes first (<?), and then (a), 
the durection of (0); for although the change from (a) to (o) is n 
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easy and rapid, yet when we come to hear the intermediate Bounds, we 
recognise the bridge as being (a, a, a, o, o), the (o) being on the one 
hand confused with (a), which is again confused with (0), and on 
the other with (0). The next bridge is (0, o, u^ u). Then begins 
the shift of the tongue through the first series (i, e, a), and we ha?e 
the bridge (y, p, od, 8Bh). We haye here yery nearly reached (s), 
whence (go, 9, y) lead up again to (i) through (t). Thus we obtain 
a much extended vowel-scale, which may be grouped under the 
former seven heads, thus : 

1 E A U Y (E 

i t y, tf e £, 8B ah a <7, A o 0, u u, j 9, od 8Bh x oo « e 

This only gives 24 vowels out of our 36. The peculiar (Up) or («*), 
which would lie thus (0 Uq u) or (0 u^ u), and (yi) lying thus 
(y yi 9), with several un-English varietieSi are also omitted. Many 
of the rest cannot be placed exactly linearly. 

No linear form of expressing relationships of natural phenomena 
ever succeeds. The above line does not shew the relation of (I) to 
(Y), or of (OS) to (E) and (0), and in fact, if (0) belongs to the 
family (CE), of ((E) to (A). This is partially accomplished by a 
triangular arrangement, much used, and very attractive, thus : 

A 

E (E 

I Y U 

We must remember, however, that the (A, E, I) and (A, 0, IT) 
limbs of this triangle are essentially distinct in mode of formation 
and effect, that the ^' means " (E, 0) are really not on a level in 
respect either of quality or physiological position, and that the 
''extremes" (I, U) are still more diverse. Also the central stem, 
((E, Y), although necessarily attractive to Germans on account of 
their umlaut, is not a real mean between the limbs, as its situation 
would imply. Generally (Y) has the tongue position of (I) and lip 
position of (U), and ((E) the tongue position of (E) and the lip 
position of (0), but (U, 0) have tongue positions, and (I, TJ) lip 
positions, of their own ; and, taking resonance, we do not find the 
resonances of (Y, (E) compounded of the resonances of (I, TJ) and 
(E, 0) respectively. Hence such an arrangement as 

I E A TJ Y (E 

Y (E 

has even more significance. 

The triangle has been greatly developed by various writers. 
Lepsius begins by comparing the vowel families to colours, but 
does not hit on exactly the same relations as Grimm (1269, e), for, 
like the blind man who imagined scarlet to he like the sound of a 
trumpet, he makes {Standard Alphabet, p. 47) 

E (E anal^fooi ^^^^ ^^ ^^ 

I Y U ^tlhw green him 

which, as before, misses the actual analogies between musical pitch 
and optical colour. The ''indistinct vowel-sound from which, 
according to the opinion of some scholars, the other vowels, as it 
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were, issued and grew into individuality," which should be the 
differentiated voice ('h), he compares to grey^ ** which also does 
belong to the series of individual colours ;" does hrotcn f 

This triangle Lepsius developes by separating (E) into (tf, e, 
(0) into (o, 0, a), and (Obi) into (p, op, a), as I presume I i 
interpret his examples, because he distinguishes the last (a) from 
** indistinct vowel," in which he seems to mix up ('h, u, a). 
thus gives, as **the complete pyramid of the European vowels,* 



8D 



a 
a 

CD 

9 

7 



u 



but he is very anxious to omit " the second row," and conseque 
proposes to identify the vowels in 1 ) English pdst^ heart (aa), Fn 
mdle {aa), German that (aa, aa); 2) English hat (ic), French ma 
ah), German hat (a, a) ; 3) English hut, fur (o, a), French heurter 
B?h), German hbrner (oe); 4) English naughty war (a), French car 
what, hot (o), French vote (o, o„ oh), German sonde (o, o). Of co 
such identifications do not represent national habits. Li'psi 
English vowels are given by the words 1 past, 2 heart, 3 ha 
head, !> hate, 6 swear, 7 heat, 8 hit, 9 year, \0 hut, 11 fur, 12 ruit 

13 hot, 14 war, 15 note, 16 home, 17 hoot, 18 hood, 19 moor, wl 
judging from the values assigned to his symbols by German exam] 
and using (*r) for * vocal r,* seem to be considered as, 1 aa, aa, 2 
3 ffi, 4 e, E, 5 ee, 6 ^'r, 7 ii, 8 i, 9 i'r, 10 a, 11 oeV, 12 aa, 1 

14 A'r, 15 00, 16 o*r, 17 uu, 18 u, 19 u'r. Hence omitting the 
and disregarding quantity, and the confusions (a a, e k), Lej 
admits only (a © e <» i, a ce, a o u) as English vowels, disregar 
(i, 0, u), and recognising Un), 

But even this triangle does not suffice for the Slavonic and W 
chian relations, where two vowels are met with which Lej 
describes thus, in our notation for tongue and lip position, taking 
lip positions of (i, e, a) as three unroimded degrees of ope 
(1280, d'). In the first place his u is (a„), "the tongue dr 
back in itself, so that in the forepart of the mouth a cavity is h 
which agrees with Uelmholtz*s u (1283, b), and may perhap 
considered as the German w, related to (bh) in the same way va 
English u, with the back of the tongue raised, is related to (w). 
^w^wtf-position for Lep^ius's u is therefore that for our (a),* the 
position being the same as for our (u), and this is the meanir 

* This retraction of the tonj^ue for 
(a) I fn»qucntly found ujwful when 
desiring to examine the throat of a 
child, who, when he opens his month, 
usually stuffs his ton<fue uncomfortahly 
in the' way, from not knowing what to 
do with it, and is alwavs annoyed hy 
having it held down hy a spoon or paper 
knife, which he naturally stnijrfifles 
against. I used to say, "Open your 



mouth, and say (aa) as long at 
can." The tonpue disa]>pe;iriHl ii 
diately, and the examination was 
duct^^l without diHiculty. ** pj 
and guardians will ])lea^ to notic 
and also to notice that they mast i 
their own mouth and nope 
examining, so us to avoid the dauc 
miasma almost always exhaled t 
diseased throat. 
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(Aq). Then he makes (y)=»(ia)> hnt makes the Enssiaii u or Polish y 
*»(ai), or=(Di) taking the u he describes,* and ((b)=«(Co), but the Wal- 
lachiaiL (9f, etc. » (Oe). He would therefore arrange his triangle thus : 

a 



e 



e. 



1 lu . Ui u 

which is very pretty, if correct. But Prince L. L. Bonaparte, as 
will be presently seen, identifies the Wallachian sound with (<e)» 
( Aa), being delabialised (a), which would have the tongue lower and 
the lips opener than (o.), the real representative of (a). Between 
(a, (e) the difference is not really very great, yet, if I am right in 
my appreciation of the Eorest of Dean sound of mt as- (asac), it is 
very sensible. The Russian sound has been hitherto treated in this 
work as (y), and the Prince, being ^miliar with this sound before 
he heard the Welsh u, which seems to » (y), felt the connection to 
be so great, that he at first confused them, and afterwards connected 
them, as Bell did (y, t). But he recognises a guttural character 
about the Russian sound, which is absent in the Welsh. For a long 
time I have entertained the same opinion, and hence, on the principle 
of (1 100, (f . 1 107, e\ I represent it by (t,), thereby maintaining an 
elevation of the flat tongue and a widening of the pharynx behind 
the arches of the palate, which gives my sensations when attempting 
to reproduce the sound. In tins case, however, the prettiness of 
Lepsius's triangle is somewhat deteriorated, and it becomes : 



e 



<B 



1 y T, u 

Briicke,' unable to accommodate all the vowels which he recognises 
in one triangle, or as he, with most (Germans, terms it *' pyramid," 
constructs /(mr such. The first seems to be : 

a 



e 



seh 



OB 



in which, instead of a central stem, there is a central triangle. 
These are considered to be all the ^' perfectly formed " vowels, and 
Englishmen will notice that some of their most familiar vowels 
(t 8B 9 A m) are absent. These are partly provided for in another 
scheme of "imperfectly formed" vowels, — the "imperfection" 
existing, of course, only physiologically in Dr. Briicke's own at- 



' Lepsiufl gires two accounts, first, 
''the lip» take the broad," meaning 
horizontally transTerse, "position of 
the t, and the tongue is withdrawn as 
in the ii," this, with his Talne of n, 
gives (At), as in the text. Bat he 
afterwards says that in forming this 
vowel " the middle tongue is lifted up 
to the palatal [coronalj point in the 
middle of the hard roof of the palate ; 
from this point it slopes down almoel 



perpendicularly, so as to leare a caritv 
between this point and the teeth." 
This is not quite the same, because for 
(a) the tongue is simply laid down and 
back in the lower jaw, but the second 
description implies some connection 
between the tip of the tongne and the 
coronal point of the palate. 

* See p. Id of hit tract: Ueber eine 
new Metnode der phonetisohen Tiana- 
•cription, Wien, 1863, pp. 65. 
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tempts at pronouncing tbem. Each one of the abore TOweL 
its ** imperfect" form, giving the following pynunid, when 
represents a sign used by Dr. Briicke, of which he gives no ej 
nation beyond such as is furnished by its locality : 

? 
ffi ? 

? 9 ? 

« ? ? 

t ? ? U 

The other two pyramids are merely the nasals formed by ad 
(a) to these signs. The relations between the ordinary toi 
where all nasal resonance is cut off by closing the entrance U 
nose with the uvula, and the nasal vowels, where this entran 
opened, are not so completely understood as could be desired, 
forms (a^, aA) indicate that the tongue and lips arc in the pos 
for (a), but that the uvula is very differently situate, and this, 
if the entrance to the nose were cut off by other means, w 
essentially modify (a) by the opening out of the upper portion o 
pharynx, introducing a new resonance chamber, and by the flup 
about of the soft uvula. How far the resonance can be affecte 
stiffening the uvula, or making the entrance to the upper pa 
the pharynx more or less open, or by some internal action oi 
membranes of the nasal passages, is not known, has in fact scai 
been studied at all. The two kinds of ** nasality" indicate 
affixing (J or (a) to an ordinary vowel-symbol, and the choice of 
vowel, are altogether uncertain, as indeed is shewn by the va 
opinions expressed regarding such well-known sounds as the Fi 
nasals. 

Prof. Haldeman {op, cit. 1186, (/., art. 369) endeavours to con 
all th(>se vowel-sounds in a single triangle with a central core. 
his English vowels, supr^ pp. 1189-93. The ? in this trii 
marks doubtful identification with his vowel-symbols, but a 
key is added. 

A 
Fr. ame a a um 

awe A ^a Suabian ? 

odd R) add 

Italian o Ci Coptic ? 

Fr. Oi ? OB Fr. *i Suabian ? 

owe E th^re 

obey 0^ ? Fr. e ^bb 

e^Gudjarat'hil 
Italian uh i Germ. e dight 

*w ? Alsatian *j 

Swedish u, v Swedish u ** Fr. ^ ? 

fool u T, Russian t pm 

pt<ll u J Ft. u 1 mac] 

y Welsh u 

Prof. Whitney, as will be seen in the latter part of No. 7, make 
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triaDgnlar arrangement with central stem an instmment for shewing 
the relations between vowels and consonants. 

The conception of a double triangle has been united with that of 
a central stem by Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte. Omitting the 
nasals, and some other signs, such as (oh oh U| 'w 'j t*), which tend 
somewhat to obscure the general symmetry, as the complete form 
will be given on p. 1298, the following is in principle the Prince's 
double triangle, in palaeotypic characters. 

a 

A 



.a 



a 



ah 



9h 



SB 



Q 



(B 



GO 



e 



ei E «i 



y I 



seh 


(E 


ph 


06 




9 


I 




9" 


t 


1 



A 



/.I 



tih 



u' 



w 



u U M 



On comparing these arrangements with Bell's (p. 15), it will be 
seen that the inner triangle corresponds generally to ' primary ' and 
the outer to ' wide ' forms, and that in the central stem, the right- 
hand column is 'primary,' and the left-hand 'wide,' while the only 
' rounded ' forms are all those in the classes (0, U, Y, (£). But to 
carry out this last restriction, apparently, the forms (9, m, ff, b, 
9h, go, (e), which have to me all more or less a tinge of the ((E) 
quality, and which are practically constantly confounded together 
and with those here assigned to the (CE^ family, are given to the 
(A) family. The great peculiarity of this triangle, however, con- 
sists in not terminating the (A E I) and (A TJ) limbs by the 
typically closest positions of the series. It wiU be seen that the 
iirst terminates with (y t,), and that the series then extends along 
the base, through (t i), where the closest position is reached, to the 
labialised central core (i), where the palato-labial series commences. 
And the second limb terminates with (u m), which again are not so 
close as (u* m*), and these go on to (u), which is almost on the central 
core, and leads up to (y), where the labial series is palatalised, and the 
palato-labial series commences on this side, and so on to (i). Hence 
the base of the triangle would probably be best represented by two 
curves sweeping from I to Y. and from XJ to Y, where they unite, 
and proceed in a vertical line through (E to A, and then (t, v}) would 
be outside, and (i, u^, xi) just inside, so that the 'wide' and 'primary' 
vowels would be kept distinct. By drawing these lines on the printed 
scheme, together with the limbs A E I, A O XJ, a better concep- 
tion of this extremely ingenious arrangement wiU be obtained. 

This double triangle, with central stem and curved base, exhibits 
the relation of vowel gradations in a very convenient form, and 
may help many readers to a better conception of certain ''inter- 
mediate" forms, than any long physiological description of the 
forms of resonance chamber l^ which tibey are produced. The 
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identifications of the Prince's symbols with palaootype are practi- 
cally his own, with the exception of (E|), which is a theoretiesl 
intermediate form, for which he has given no key-word, but see 
(1108, «). That the forms with Oi) precisely represent the same 
as are produced by the physiological actions these sigiiB were intro- 
duced to symbolise (1107, d'), may be sometimes doubtfmL ITever- 
theless, for a study of vowel relations, this triangle, here prioled 
from the Prince's unpublished papers, is of more material value tiua 
any of the other triangular arrangements which have been cited abote, 
though they all serve more or less accurately to shew the sabjective 
relations of the vowels by wbicb the changes have been generally eiti- 
mated. But the real causes of the changes are certainly to be sought 
in the relations of position of tongue, lips and pharynx, and the mcfe 
or less careless habits of speakers in assuming definite relations, 
dependent upon the ease with which approximations to definite 
position, and hence quality of tone, are appreciated* This readines 
of appreciation, or perhaps of confusion under one conceived genu, 
is due, probably, to the necessarily wide varieties in the qualities of 
tone usually identified by the speaker himself, which arise from 
difference of pitch, already mentioned, and emotional modificaticofl. 
It must be remembered, however, in this connection, that what one 
nation, or tribe, or clique, is in the habit of confusing, another is ia 
the habit of distinguishing. To an Englishman it is indifferent hov 
he modifies his pitch in speaking, to a Chinese such noodificatuHtf 
are all important. 

All such changes from a vowel in one part of the scale, to anothff 
not far remote on either side, may be called gradations (1281, ^ 
and we may say that a vowel thus replaced is gradatedy a general 
term, avoiding the usual metaphors of weakening, strengthening, 
etc., or even ^gradation. 

It must not, however, be supposed that dialectal speakers are in- 
different to their vowel qualities. Euch speaker is tolerably dear 
about the matter, till he is questioned, and then, like the educated 
speaker, he becomes bewildered or doubtful. Also, in nsing hit 
words in different collocations, he unconsciously uses different sonnds. 
Also, when the listener attempts to give him back his sound, almost 
certainly incorrectly, the native speaker is apt to acknowledge as 
identical what are really different, or to find immense differenees 
where the listener felt hardly an appreciable distinction. Again, 
dialectal speakers vary greatly from one another, when the finer 
forms of elements are considered. The investigator generally knowi 
but few. Hence he is apt to be deceived. Are we to suppose that 
the great varieties of Early English spelling are due simply and 
always to carelessness or ignorance ? My dialectal experience leads 
me to think that much may be due to difficulties of appreciation and 
varieties of pronunciation, and that some of the best spelling, bj 
the most careful men, such as Orrmin and Dan Michel, even when 
consistent (which, as we know, is not always the case), may give 
sharp 9uhject%ve distinctions, and may contain aecommodatums to 
alphabetic resources, which are not correct as real representatives of 
the language spoken. My own personal experience of phonetic 
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writers, daring many jears, leads me to a similar conclusion. For 
older hired scribes, who wrote before the inauguration of a mechani- 
cal system of spelling, to settle all questions by an iron rule, and 
while letters really represented sounds to an appreciable extent, 
another canse may have acted. They wrote much from dictation, or 
when they wrote from ' copy,' they transferred the word into sound 
in their heads, and they were so slow in forming the letters that 
they laboured an analysis of the sound as they went on. This 
naturally varied as they nsed the word after intervals or in different 
connections. It does so with every one ; this is the mere outcome 
of expeiience. But with the old scribe the result was a correspond- 
ing idteration of spelling. The word was considered in isolation, 
hence its rhythmical or rhyming qualities did not enter into con- 
sideration. The analysis was uncertain, hence it altered. It was 
tinctured by the local habits of the scribe, with whom, therefore, 
the spelling changed also in generic character. The point least 
thought of was the general habit of pronunciation, because it was 
really unknown, and there was no early standard. It seems to me 
that very much of the varieties of our early MSS. can be thus 
accounted for, and some puzzling, but not frequent, groups of letters 
satisfactorily explained. 

The net result then for our dialectal examples is that only class 
changes can be tolerably well ascertained, such as (I) into (E), (A) 
into (E), (A) into (0), (E) into (A), (0) into (A) or (TJ), (TJ) into 
(0) or (Y), and all into (CB), including (a). Unmistakable 
instances of all these will be found, but whether they are due to 
the feelings of weakening, thickening, narrowing, broadening, obscu- 
ration, or to physiological relations of the parts of speech, or, as I 
am often inclined to think, to hereditary and imperfect imitations of 
fashions for some unknown reasons assumed as models, does not seem 
to be determinable with our present very limited stock of know- 
ledge. Alterations stated to occur within classes, orthoepical 
distinctions of (i, i ), of («, e) or (e, e), of (ah, a, a), of (a, o, o), of 
(o, o), of (Wo. w, u), of (y, p), of (p, ob), of (a, go, «, e), are all extiemely 
doubtful. When exhibited in phonetic writing, they must be takeii^ 
on the word of the investigator as the best distinctions he was able 
to make at the time, to be corrected when his '' personal equation " 
is known. Experience, gathered from myself and others, has con- 
vinced me that opinions alter widely ^ and within short intervals, 
while listening to repeated utterances of the same speaker, as to the 
precise shade of sound heard. Hence I consider that it would be 
premature to draw absolute conclusions from them. We know in 
France and Germany that much confusion as to (p, ob) prevails. 
The French distinguish (b, e) sharply, and so do the Italians. The 
French also distinguish (o, o), but the Italians have (o, uh) in their 
place.^ All this is easy when we have written documents and much 

^ Prince L. L. Bonaparte does not (o, o) in French and (o, uh) in Italian 

make precisely these distinctions. He as (o^, o) in both. It is certainly 

eives what u here marked (b, $) in sufficient for intelligibility to make the 

S*rench as (fi, #), and what ii marked cUstinctions (e, #; o, o} in both, and 
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diBcussion. Both fail for our dialects, where a strict consideTatioa 
of sound is quite in its infancy. 



most probably indiyiduals in different 
localities, eyen of the highest educa- 
tion, differ materi^y as to the precise 
distinction they make, and believe most 
firmly that their own habits are univer- 
saUy adopted by received speakers. 

Since the aboTe note was in type, I 
have had a curions confirmation of the 
correctness of this conjecture. Mr. 
Henry Sweet informed me (6th Feb., 
1874), on his return from Holland, 
where he had had an opportunity of 
examining the pronunciation of Dr. 
Donders, rrof . Land, and Prof. Eem^to 
whom I have had occasion to allude at 
length (1102, c'. 1109, S to 1110, d'. 
1114, ^), that they have each different 
pronunciations, and that each considers 
nis own not only the correct^ but the 
^0»«ra/ pronunciation. The following 
notes, with which he has furnished me, 
are interesting, not only in this respect, 
but in reference to the passages just 
cited. The letters D, L, denote 
Donders and Land, and when they are 
not used, the pronunciation is general. 

a = (cE, a) ; ((e) for, as Mr. Sweet's 
pronunciation sounded to me, (a)] be- 
fore (1), otherwise (a). 

OA s ( ^aa), as in Danish, moan (m^aan). 

tfsfs), htd (bst), sometimes (e), 
gebtd (ghabas't), D only. 

9e = (««) L, (^<i) D ; hten (bwn) L, 
(b«rin) D, the diphthong quite distinct. 

^eer — (eer) L, («t) D ; meer (meer) L, 
(m«nr) D, so that L follows English 
use. 

e unaccented = (a), d$ goede man (da 
ghu* J9 man) . The d between two vowels 
.often becomes (w) or (j) ; Leyden is 
(LEj'a), the first (b) running on to the 
(j) as a diphthong, the final n being 
dropped as usual. This final -e is always 
pronounced when written, except in een, 
i^ftj een matty eene vrouw, i^n$ vrouWy 
(an-man*, 9n-vr6u, een vr6u). 

• = (e^) or (c*), Scotch If, unaccented 
often (e), twintig (tbhe^n-takh). 

i>=(i) short, except before r, niet 
(nit), iier (biir). 

0, from original o, = (o) L, (o) D ; 
aht (slot) L, (slot) D. 

0, from original m,=(Ao) L, Danish 
aa, (o) D ; bok (bAok) L, (bok) D. 

00 ^{oo) L, ifiov) D, boom (boom) L, 
(b<)oum) D. 

oor =(oor) L, {oat) D, boor (boor) L, 
(boOT)D. 



« = (a, oe, ^h) , dun = (don, doen, dilni). 

fH( = (i), minuut (mini-t), amir (nn). 

eu = {90) L, (9^1) D, m«M9s=(bm) L, 
(n^'is) D. 

eur = (oecer) L, (mf) D, dmrsa 
(dcecer) L, fdwr) D. 

aat = (&ai). 

ei, ty=(B'i). Prof. Kern, a 0«U»* 
lander, makes M'=(B'i) and tr»(*h'i) 
[see Dr. Gehle*s pronunciation (295, «)^ 
L artificially distinguishes (ei) as ?b'i) 
and n as (e^'i), probably learned h 
Friesfand; m ordinary speech he makn 
both (E'i). 

aau, 0N = (a'u) L, (6a) D, blamm 
(bb'u) L, (bl6u) D, koitd (ka'iit] L» 
(k6ut) D. 

m = (ah'tr, ah'i) , huia (Hhah'iejs) , hi 
(leh'i) , final. The (oh) is slightly mm 
guttural than in the EJiylinh err. [Dr. 
Gehle said (nhoe'ys), at least such wm 
his intention, compare the Deronshiie 
diphthong below, No. 10, subdislect 
41 ; Mr. Hoets, from the Cape of Good 
Hope, was satisfied with (oe'i), as ii 
French a?i7.] 

w = (bh), r = (v),/=(f), icat9^f^ 
rbhat vat fat) ; w and v are alwiji 
aistinct, v is often whispered (*t^, sad 
appears sometimes to be noade TmcelcB 
ft), so that it is confused with/(ii 
Amsterdam). Land's slagcotuonant or 
explosive (b) [at which Donders wm 
equally sui^rised with myself (1103, ^] 
is made by drawing the under lip over 
the upper teeth so as to coyer toe is- 
terstices without touching the nroa 
lip at all ; if the upper lip is toncaed, 
the effect is too near to (b). It it 
peculiar to Land, who, however, hem 
it always both in Duteh and-GrermsB. 
[Neither L nor D hear Nortii Ger- 
man IT as (v), although identified wii]i 
(v) by Lepsius and Briicke. Neither 
Mr. Sweet nor myself hare heard (v) 
from any German. Prince L. L. Bona- 
parte has recently heard an old Dotdi 
retainer call v (*v) and w (bhur).] 

£ is often whispered ^*z). 

r is strongly tnlled, either with point 
of tongue (.r) or uvula (.r). 

g is pronounced quite soft (tgh) hj 
good speakers, the trilled (gih) h 
vulgar. 

/ is more guttural than palatal, like 
the English and Scotch / [i.e. man 
near to {\w) than (Ij), or rather (J) 
than (,1)]. 
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The kindness of Prince Louis Lncien Bonaparte enables me to 
furnish one of the most remarkable examples of vowel appreciation 
and classification which has ever been published. The PrinoOi 
during last winter, as the outcome of his phonetic studies pursued 
during many years, with unprecedented facilities for hearing 
varieties of pronunciation, drew up a scheme of vowel and eon« 
sonant classification. To the vowel scheme he appended a list of all 
the vowel-sounds which, so far as he could appreciate, existed in 
each of forty-five European languages. At my request, and pur- 
posely for the present work, he verified his appreciation by giving in 
each language a word containing that vowel-sound, toge&er with 
its meaning, serving to identify it. He has thus constructed the 
most extensive series of key^words ever attempted, and has furnished 
a means of arriving within comparatively narrow limits at the 
meaning of the palaeotypic symbola. Of course there will be no 
absolute identity. First there is his own personal equation in 
observing, next there is that of another observer, and these may 
cause so great a divarication that the identification may be disputed 
in many cases. I have found several in which I do not appreciate 
the distinctions of sound in precisely the same way as he does. 
Still the limits of difference are in no case very great, and their very 
existence is important in relation to the gradation <^ vowels when 
appreciated qualitatively. 

In order to make this remarkable work more valuable for philo* 
logical purposes, I have arranged it as follows. First, on p. 1298, I 
give the Prince's complete triangle, of which there is an extract on p. 
1289. As it was impossible to use the Prince's own symbols, many of 
which have never been cut as types, I have confined myself to giving 
the numbers in his list. Hence, whatever may be thought of the 
palaeotypic equivalents afterwards added, each vowel can be imme- 
diately identified as B 1, B 2, etc., B indicating Banaparisan, and 
thus referred to in any English or foreign treatise. For typographi- 
cal reasons I have, as before, omitted the sloping lines of his triangle. 
These may be readily supplied thus : by drawing lines from A at 
the top, through B to I, through O to XJ, and through CB to 7. 
The first two lines separate the primary and wide vowels. The 
two uprights between the two horizontal lines should be parallel 
to the other two, and point to 35 on the left, and 62 on the right. 
The vertical lines inclosing 67, 7, (65, 66) and the horizontal linesi 
are correct. The capital letters I, B, A, O, XT. "Yy CB, indicate 
the classes, the limits of which are clearly marked by these lines. 

Next follows a linear list of the 75 sounds entered as vowels in 
the above triangle, in order of their numbers, with their palaeotypic 
equivalents. Except for 5, 9, 12, 22, 26, 30, 36, 38, 39, 47, 52, 56, 
59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 66, 73, 74, 75, these equivalents were furnished 
by the Prince himself, and hence indicate his own appreciation of 
my characters. Of these 5 is determined by the Danish example 
after Mr. Sweet to be (^a). Then 22 is the (ki) already mentioned 
(1290, a). Number 36 is only exemplified by an indeterminate 
unaccented Scotch vowel, scarcely distinguishable from (t) ; but, as 
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Ur. Murray considers it nearer to (i), the Prince lias made it in 
mediate to (t, i), and I have used (t^) as the symbol, where 
greater closeness (1107, h), indicated by (^}, refers ratiier to 
width of the opening of the pharynx than to the height of 
tongue. Number 56 is identified by a Swedish sounds which ae 
to be best indicated by (Uj). The English and Icelandic exam] 
of 61 sufficiently identify it with ('tr). Perhaps 62, which is c 
identified in Swedish, is not quite properly represented by («'), 
its position in the triangle leads me to that symbol. A sin 
doubt hangs over 63, (u'), identified only in Lap and Norweg 
As to 74 and 75, the systematic character of the Prince's sym 
leads me to think that (o6^ p*) are probably correct, especially as 
latter is also identified with the Scotch ui in gutd. Here 
is the sound I haye hitherto written (yi). With regard to 
other numbers not identified with palaeotype by the Prinoe li 
self, they are all nasals or semi-nasals, formed on bases aire 
identified, and hence have been written by adding (a) or (J to 
palaeotypic equivalents of those bases. These additional syml 
have been all approved by the Prince, but some doubt necesaa 
remains as to the correctness of the physiological identification 
which, however, he is not much interested, and very probably m 
will have to be altered hereafter. Thus (25 ^, 46 Oj, 55 o') n 
identified by the Prince with sounds which Mr. Sweet writes (b, 
Oq) respectively ; see the Danish vowels, language 40, below. ] 
almost impossible that ears attuned naturally to English and fore 
sounds respectively should agree on such minute points. 

The numbers in the first column in this list refer to the num' 
of languages in the list beginning on p. 1300, in which 
sound has been identified with that used in a given word. Tal 
the idcQtifications to be tolerably correct, these nimibers give a i 
remarkable result. At the end is given after the sign (a) 
number of the languages in which each vowel-sound has been ide 
fied. Collecting these results, and considering '1, 'r, as two a 
tional vowels, we find in 

Langaages. the Towels 

16 J, 17 **h, 19 oh, 22 b., 24 e^ 

42 oh. 44 ah, 46 Oi, 63 oh, 73 pa 
= 10 TOwelB. 

1 2 a,, 6 ^a, 6 ah, 9 sa, 10 «, 11 0, 

12 0,, 13 a), 14 J, 21 (B, 36 t>, 
38 i,, 69 n^ 62 u\ 64 u, 68 eeh, 
70 phA, '1 s 18 Towels. 

2 4 a, 26 ei^ 30 sa, 33 y, 40 1, 

41 0, 62 OA, 66 U|, 61 *w, 63 u*^, 

667A = 11 vowels. 
8 47 oi., 60 oh, 67 i, 74 (»», '1=6 

Towels. 
4 20 a, 39 Ia, 60 ua, 76 p^e=4 

Towels. 
6 8 EA, 23 a, 48 o^a, 64 nh » 4 

Towels. 

6 27 f,A, 66 o\ 67 M =2 Towels. 

7 7 9, 31 eS 32tfS 34 Y,=4 Towels. 



Languages. the Towels 


8 


69ph = l ToweL 


10 


8 » = 1 Towel. 


11 


36 t, 43 A=:2TowelB« 


12 


72^ = 1 Towel. 


13 


71 0B=1 Towel. 


14 


16'h = l voweL 


16 


49 = 1 Towel. 


20 


65 y = 1 ToweL 


21 


61 = 1 Towel. 


24 


29f = l ToweL 


26 


28e=l Towel. 


27 


46 Oi = 1 ToweL 


33 


26 #1 r= 1 ToweL 


41 


18 *h=l ToweL 


42 


68 u = 1 Towel. 


43 


1 a = I ToweL 


44 


37 i = 1 vowcL 
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37 i, 44 


28 e, 


25 


1 a, 43 


29 tf, 


24 


68 u, 42 


61 0, 


21 


18 % 41 


65 y, 


20 


25 ^, 33 


49 0, 


15 


46 0|, 27 


16 'h 


14 



It appears then that 60 out of the 77 vowels, including ('1, 'r), 
recognised by the Prince, occur each in less than 9 languages, and 
only each of 17 occur in 10 or more languages. These 17 are con- 
sequently those to which attention must be chiefly directed. In 
order of the number of languages in whicli they occur, shewn by 
the figures placed after the letters, they are — 

71 OB, 13 

72 0, 12 
35 t, ) 11 
43 a, ) 11 

8 8B, 10 

From these we may reject (18 'h) as not being generally con* 
sidered a vowel at all, because not ''voiced," ^ and (16 'h) as undiffer- 
entiated voice, which is therefore not usually put among the vowels. 
It would be in accordance with the habits of many phonologists 
to consider (4 x, 7 e, 10 «, 11 a, 13 eo) and (16 'h) as all forms of 
the same vowel, which, to agree with Bapp and English phonolo- 
gists, may be looked upon as (e). Giving then to (a) all the dif- 
ferent languages now credited with those vowels just named, it 
occurs, under some more or less distinct form, in 20 languages. 
The appreciation of so many vowel-sounds as M instead of (b) has 
put (s) out of and (^) into this series. The Prince has not found 
(b, ^) simultaneously, except in 12. Ostiac, and 26. Ehetian; in 
the first he has not given an example, but in Qie second he tells me 
that he has heard the extraordinary series (8 8B, 23 b, 25 ^, 28 e, 
29 Bf 35 1), where 4 means are interposed between (sb, •).' It is of 
course possible that other observers might note the sounds rather as 
(8 86, 22 B|, 23 B, 28 e, 29 e, 35 t), or even as (8 », 23 b, 28 e, 29 «, 
81 e^ 35 f), or might consider the sounds here separated as (23 b, 
25 ei) to be the same. The recognition of all tlie terms in such 
a series is so difficult, that (e^) may be considered as the Prince's 
appreciation of what other observers class as (b); thus in 40. 
Danish, he appreciates Mr. Sweet's (b) as (^j). If we do not count 
these two languages twice, (e, ei) together appear in 35 languages. 
Again, as regards (o, 0|), it will be seen that the Prince has not 
found them both in any language but 21. Italian, and (39). Norwe- 
gian after Aascn. As regards Italian, it is only quite recently that 
the Prince has considered the sounds (28 e, 49 o) to have been used 
in unaccented syllables, having formerly supposed the sounds to be 



^ The Russians reckon their i as a 

Towel, and the Prince identifies this 
with (18 *h). He also considers a 
peculiar kind of after-sound in the 
Wallachian final (n, m) to be the same, 
see lanfuaffe 27, below. To me it 
sounded, when he j^ronounced it, more 
like (;*bj, coming immediately after a 



nasal, and very short, as (Tin;'hJ. The 
(16 'h) when final, he usoally pro- 
nounces more strongly than is custom- 
ary with careful English speakers. 

' See also AhoICb Archivio Olotto- 
logico Italico, Bome, 1878, which, in 
a remarkable paper on these dialects, 
alM) recognises four means. 
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(29 f, 51 o) in each cases, and he has also quite recently conaidei 
the ' open' Italian $, o, in accented syllables to be (^„ Oi), instead 
(e, o) as he formerly thought them to be (1 180, h), that is, he did : 
formerly consider the difference sufficiently marked to require in 
pendent symbols. The separation of [o^ 6) under these circumstan 
is somewhat doubtful. In the Norweg;ian, the example for (0| 
tnaane, which is (Aq), according to Mr. Sweet Altogether, therefc 
we may consider that (oj, o) are fine distinctions of sounds usu£ 
confused as (o), and for our present purpose so confuse them. Hei 
adding together the numbers of languages for (o^ and o), taking c 
not to count these two twice over, and crediting them all to 49 o, 
number becomes 42. 

The scale of importance of the 15 vowels thus distinguished ab 
all others, where (18 *h) is omitted, (4 k, 7 o, 10 b, 11 op, 13 
16 'h) are all confounded as (a), (^j, e) as (e), and (oi, o) as ( 
is therefore as follows, the numbers before the vowel being 
Bonapartean, and those after the vowel the numbers of Europ 
languages out of 45 in which they occur, which are slightlj i 
ferent from those in the last table (1295, a), 

37 i 44 I 28 e 25 71 ce 13 

1 a 43 29 ^ 24 72 9 12 

58u 42) : 51 o 21 35 t 11 \ 

49 42 ) j 7 3 20 ) 43 a 11 ) 

23£ 35 > 65 7 20) 8 a; 10 

and there is little doubt that with these 15 vowels, forming the se: 

I E A U Y (E 

i if e e e, 89 a, A o 0, u, 7 9, oe 9 

and supplemented by their nasal forms where necessary, all 
principal languages of the world could be written with an accux 
far surpassing any that has yet been exhibited. Different nati 
would necessarily demand varieties for their peculiar differentiatii 
and phonetic inquiries into gradations of sound would require 
minutest symbolisation; but no foreigner is likely to appreciai 
language with more real accuracy, until he has undergone sei 
phonetic discipline. The 7 classes of vowels are thus divided i 
15 genera, of which the numerous species are exhibited in 
list of Vowel Identifications, pp. 1300-1307. 

In this last list the languages are arranged according to 
Prince's own systematic classification, the whole of the vowel-sou 
known to occur in any language are given in the order of the B< 
partean vowels, with the corresponding palaeotype, and an exan 
is given to each, in the ordinary orthography of the language, v 
a translation. After the name of each language is given 
number of vowels with which it is thus accredited, assuming (16 
18 *h) and ('r, 'I) to be vowels. If we reject these, the numl 
of vowels, except in languages 19. Modem Greek, 21. Italian, 
22. Spanish, will have to be diminished by 1, 2, or even 3, as in 
Bohemian. The following will be the numbers of the vowels a 
these rejections : 
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Vowela occur in lAnguagM. Yoweto occur in Uagoaget. 

6 8 >= 19 Modem Greek, 22 Spanish, 11 2 = 2 Finnish, 26 Rhetian, Ober- 
43 Illyrian. land dialect. 

6 1=>62 Lettish. 12 7 = 1 Basque, 10 Hungarian, 12 

7 5=6 Permian, 9 Morduin, 11 Ostiak, 'dialect of Siuvat, 17 

Yogul, 14 Welsh, 45 Bulga- Albanian, Ou^e dialect, 35 

rian. Dutch, 36 Modem Friesian, 

8 7 = 15 Cornish, extinct, 25 Roman, Westem dialect, (37) Scotch. 

Catalan, 27 Wallachian, 42 13 4=3 Esthonian, 5 Lap, dialect of 
Russian, 44 New Slovenian, Finmark, 34 Low German, dia* 

Wendish, 47 Bohemian, 50 lect of Holstein, 38 Icelandic. 

Lithuanian. 14 1 =49 Cassubian. 

9 3=4 LiTonian, extinct dialect of 16 4 = 16 Breton, 24 French, (39) 

Salis, 8 Tsheremissian, on the Norwegian of Aasen, 40 Dan- 

riffht bank of the Volga, 21 ish, after Sweet. 

Italian. 17 1=39 Swedish. 

10 4 = 7 Yotiak, 33 High German, 19 2=23 Portogueae, 37 English. 

46 Polish, 48 Lusatian. 21 1 = 13 Gaelic. 

The vowels selected by those languages that have the same 
namber are by no means identical ; thus Portuguese and English, 
which have each 19 vowels in this estimation, have only 6 in 
common, namely (la, 8 ae, 37 i, 51 o, 57 ti, 58 u). This may serve 
partly to explain the difficulty felt in acquiring the pronunciation of 
foreign languages. It also by no means follows that the languages 
most generally esteemed for their sonorousness, or their cultivation, 
have the greatest number of vowels. Thus 22. Spanish has only 5, 
14. Welsh only 7, 21. Italian only 9, 33. High German only 10. 
87. English, taking the received dialect, after Smart, and admitting 
Cj, 'it) to be vowels distinct from (i, u), is put down at 19, which, 
on removing these, reduces to 17, as in 39. Swedish. But if we 
include all the dialects, the previous enumeration (1262, c) gives, 
independently of length and doubtful nasalities, and the numerous 
fractures, and inserting (t', (B)»Qlo8sic [f, ua], which were accident- 
ally omitted, the following 30 vowels firom the Prince's list, (la, 
4 a, 6 ah, 7 9, 8 », 10 «, 13 eo, 20 a, 21 as, 23 e, 24 e„ 25 ^, 28 e, 
29 e, 31 e\ 33 y, 35 i, 36 i\ 37 i, 41 o, 43 a, 49 o, 51 o, 54 tih, 57 ti, 
68 u, 65 y, 71 oe, 72 a, 75 p*), to which (o^, u^) or («*) have probably 
to be added, and other vowels may yet be recognised, for example 
(42 oh, 50 oh), in Bell's unaccented syllables (1160, a). 

It is obvious that the 5 vowel signs of the Roman Alphabet 
a, e, i, 0, u, are quite insufficient for intelligibly writing any one 
of these languages, except 19. Modem Greek, 22. Spanish^ and 
43. Illyrian, and would be insufficient to write even Uie dialects 
of these. What is the proper notation for all these languages 
is an inquiry not here raised. The notation here employed, 
whether palaeotypic or glosBic, is merely a makenhift, to give a 
means of writing all these languages so that they could be printed 
with ordinary types, — an end hitherto unattained, if indeed ever 
attempted. The ''missionary alphabet" of Max Miiller' is the 
nearest approach to this, but it is extremely defective in vowel signs, 
and requires several (4 or 5) special types. Mei kers' is a mere make- 

^ The lianguagcs of the Seat of Arian, and Turanian, 2nd ed. with an 
War in the East, with a Sunrey of the appendix on the Mimonarr Alphabet, 
Three Famihes of Language, Semitic, etc., London, 1866. ' Laletik, 1866. 
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shift also. Lepsius's is AiU of letters with new diacritical points, 
difficnlt to procure, except in a few special foants, not common ctoi 
at linguistic printing establishments. The Prince's letters are of 
the same diacritic nature, and are only partly cut, for one fonnti 
which is not '* in the trade." Bell's, Briicke s, and lierkd's sys- 
tematic forms may be also considered out of reach, though the two 
first have been cut to a certain extent. Hence the necessity of my 
temporary typographical expedients, without which the investiga- 
tions in this book could never have been brought before the public. 
My own private opinion is that we do not yet possess suMdent 
phonetic knowledge, either analytically or synthetically, to be able 
to construct a systematic alphabet or use it securely, bat that Mr. 
Bell's attempt is the best yet made. 

Few phonologists will hesitate in joining in my hearty thanks to 
the Prince for his kindness in undertaking the great labour of 
executing this table, and liberally placing it in my hands for incor- 
poration in this work. 

Prdccb Louis Lucibn Bonapaktb's Extbxded Yowxl Tkiaitols. 

Arranged by the numbers of the symbols, see (1293, e). The numbers in () are to 
be considered as only occupying the position of a single Towel in the arrange- 
ment. Only the first number in each of these groups is given as a palaeotjpe 
letter in the abridged form on (1289, ^), in which also other omissions are miuK. 



5 
6 7 

(9 8) 


(1 2 3) 
4 

A 

(12 11) 
19 


10 

(13 14 15 16 17 18) 
21 20 


22 23 
24 E (25 26 27) 
28 (29 30) 
31 32 


68 (69 70) 

71 (72 73) 
74 75 


44 43 41 42 
(48 47 46)0 45 

53(52 51) 49 50 
55 54 


33 I 34 35 36 (37 38 39 40) 


67 Y (65 66) 


56 
64 63 62 61 60 59 1 



List op thb Vowels in Prince L. L. Bonapaete's Tbianolb. 
See (p. 1293). The letter-symbols are in palaeotype, the preceding numben 
are those in the triangle, the succeeding numbers are the numbers prefixed to tbe 
names of the languages in the following list which use that Towel-sound, accoiding 
to the Prince's judgment. The Towel-qualities are considered without relatioa 
to quantity. The numbers following = shew the number of the languages named 
in the next list, in which the yowel has been identified. These Yowels maT be 
cited as B 1, B 2, etc (1293, e). ' 

A 

la 1 2345 678 9 10 11 12 13 
14 15 16 17 19 21 22 23 24 
25 26 27 33 34 36 36 37 38 
(39) 39 42 43 44 45 46 47 
48 49 50 52 « 43 7 9 6 13 37 39 40 44 45 s 7 



2 a. 


13 = 1 


3 aA 


1 16 17 23 24 = 5 


4 s 


37 (37) = 2 


5 ,a 


40 = 1 


6 ah 


37 = I 


7 a 


5 13 37 39 40 44 45 
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8 86 

9 8BA 

10 B 

11 

12 0. 

13 QD 

14 J 

15 u 

16 'h 

17 •'h 

18 "h 



19 eh 

20 a 

21 <E 



22 Si 

23 B 

24 ei 

25 fi 



26 *,, 

27 «iA 

28 e 



29 $ 



30 #A 

81 e^ 
32 «i 



33 


y 


34 


Y2 


35 


• 

1 


36 


t» 


37 


• 

1 



38 i. 

39 iA 

40 'j 



41 

42 oh 



5 12 13 23 25 26 35 37 (37) 
42 =10 

23 » 1 
37 = 1 
18 = 1 
13=1 
87 =1 
37 =1 
= 

16 17 23 24 25 26 33 34 35 36 

37 (37) 49 52 = 14 
= 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 18 
14 15 16 17 24 25 26 27 33 
84 35 36 37 (37) 38 (39) 39 
40 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 
50 52 = 41 

= 

24 34 36 (37) « 4 
27=1 

E 

= 

2 5 8 12 26 = 5 
= 

3 4 5791011 1218162123 
24 25 26 27 33 34 35 36 
(37) 38 (39) 39 40 44 45 46 
47 48 49 50 52 = 33 

13 16 = 2 

1 17 23 24 46 49 = 6 
1234678 9 10 11 14 15 17 

19 21 22 24 26 34 37 (39) 
39 40 43 45 = 25 

2 3 10 12 13 16 21 23 24 25 
26 33 34 35 36 38 (39) 42 
44 47 48 49 50 52 = 24 

16 23 = 2 

16 23 35 36 (87) 46 48 = 7 

3 4 5 27 (37) (39) 40 = 7 



12 14 = 2 

6 7 9 13 27 42 46 = 7 

5 13 15 26 37 38 (89) 89 40 
49 50 = 11 

(37) = 1 

1 2 3456 7 89 10 11 12 18 
14 15 16 17 19 21 22 28 24 
25 26 27 88 84 85 86 37 
(37) 38 (39) 39 40 42 48 44 
45 46 47 48 50 52=44 

13 = 1 

1 16 17 23 = 4 
37 38 = 2 



43 A 

44 ah 

45 Oi 

46 Oi 



47 0,, 

48 0|A 
49*0 

50 oh 

51 



52 OA 

58 oh 

54 tfh 

55 0^ 



56 Ui 

57 M 

58 u 



37 40 
= 



= 2 



1012 13 15 34 36 37 42 

49 = 11 
= 
=0 

2 3 5 6 7 8 9 12 13 15 
23 24 25 26 27 88 34 
38 (39) 89 40 47 49 « 

18 46 49=8 
1 16 17 23 24 = 5 
1 4 11 14 17 19 21 
(37) (39) 48 45 50 52 

3 7 8 = 3 

3 10 13 15 16 21 28 24 
84 35 37 38 39 42 44 
48 49 = 21 

23 49=2 

=0 

10 23 46 48 49=5 

3 5(37) (89) 40=5 



44 48 



16 21 
35 86 
27 



22 87 
=15 

25 88 
46 47 



2 89=2 

17 23 37 38(39)50 



6 



59 u. 

60 UA 

61 'w 

62 u^ 

63 a^ 

64 V 



65 7 



66 jTA 

67 I 



68 8Bh 

69 sih 

70 9hA 

71 (B 

72 9 

73 9A 

74 CB^ 

75 9^ 



2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
14 15 16 19 21 22 23 24 25 
26 27 33 34 35 36 37 (37) 
88 40 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 
49 50 52=42 

13 = 1 

1 17 28 49=4 

37 38=2 

39 = 1 

5 (39) =2 

89 = 1 



12 3 4 7 8 10 11 12 16 17 24 
33 34 35 36 (39) 89 40 49 
=20 

1 17=2 

40 47 48=3 

(E 

5 = 1 

2 14 16 24 34 85 39 40 = 8 
24 = 1 

3 4 6 7 10 12 26 83 84 38 (39) 
39 40 = 13 

2 10 13 16 24 38 84 85 86 

(39)39 40 = 12 
= 

6 8 13 = 8 
(37)38(39)39=4 



Xvimnrf. 

'1 47-1 
'r 43 44 47 



8 
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Chap. XL 



Pkikcb L. L. Bonapa&tb's Yowbl Idsntifzcatioks nr 46 Eubofiav 

Laxouaobs. 

See (p. 1293). These languages are arran^ in the order of Prinee L. L 
Bonaparte's revised classification, as giyen in French in a footnote to Mr. 
Patterson's account of Hungarian in mj Presidential Address to the Phildoneil 
Society for 1873 (Transactions for 1873-4, Part H., p. 217}. The classifiea- 
tion is here incidentally repeated and translated. Tne different ohaerratioii 
as they occur, unless inclosed in [ ], are taken from the Prince's dassificstioa 
or MSS. All the TowelnMunds in each language, so far as known to the Vrmt, 
are given for each langua^ separately. Occasionally, when differencea of opiniot 
exist, the list thus formed is eclectic, and gives his own individual jodgmenl TU 
left hand numbers in each list are those in the triangular and linear arrangeBMBk 
Then come the forms in palaeotype, followed by a word containing the vowel, ia ill 
original spelling; if the word has more than one vowel-sign, a subsequent number, 1, 
2, 3, etc., shews whether the first, second, or third, etc., vowel ia intended ; by Udi 
means the usual printed form of the word is preserved. ^ When this ia not snfficienti 
the vowel not being expressed, the place or its insertion is marked by (), or tht 
full pronunciation of tne word is given. When two adjacent vowel-aigns font 
a digraph to represent the vowel-sound, their numbers are bracketed thus [1, 2]. 
Finally, the meaning of the word is ^ven in English, and in italic letters, exoepti 
of course, for the English language itself. 



Morpholoffieal Classijleation of £urO' 
pean LanguagM, 

CLASS I. 

A. Basque Stuc. 

1. BASQIIE. 13 vowels. 

N.B. — The letters S, R, after a word, 
indicate the Souletin dialect, 
and the Roncalais sub-dialeot, 
respectively. 

1 a ura, 2, the water 

8 aA aha Ike, 1, 2, S, 8ham$ 

27 eiK mehe, S, 1, 2, thin 

28 e ille, 2, hair 
87 i be^, 2, eye 

89 Ia mihi, S, 1, 2, tongtte 

48 0|A orzi, 1, R, (o bury 

49 o hero, 2, hot 
68 u sagu, 2, mouse 

60 UA Qhui), S, 1, 2, thief 
66 y sii, S,/r* 

66 yA siihTa, 1, S, <Atf em^it^law 
18 'h batQ, one 

B. Altaic Stbm. 

a. Uralian Family, 

a. Tshudie Sub-family, 

I. Finnish Branch. 

8. FINHI8H. 12 vowels. 

1 a maa [1, 2], earth 

23 B paM [1, 2], head 

28 e reki, 1, aledye 

29 e niemi, 2, promontory 
87 i iilx [U 21 leach 

46 0| toveri, 1, companion 
66 Ui Suomi, 2, Finland 
68 a puu [1, 2], tree 



(2. Finmiahy continued.) 
66 y syys [1, 2], etutumn 
69 eh. koyha, 1, poor 
72 tyo, 2, Mour 
18 <h estetO, impedimmt 

8. SSTEOVIAH. 14 rowels. 



1 a 
26 Ci 

28 e 

29 e 
32 e^ 



87 
46 
60 
61 
6b 
68 
66 



^k 



u 

y 



71 oe 
18 *h 



ma, I 

kaai, I, hand 

enne, 1, before 

enne, 2, before 

k()er [pronounced Qu^eADl 

tongue 
ilm, world 
tolmu, 1, duet 
wolg, debt 

p6()T' [pronoanoed(po^lj)],JU9r 
tolmu, 2, duet 
Jumal, 1, Ood 
iiks, one 

o, night 
liihtQ, light 



4. UVOHIAH, extinct dialect of Salii; 
still spoken at the beginniBf 
of the xix th (^tory. li 

vowels. 

1 a kaks, two 

26 Ci mad, our 

28 e bet, but 

82 e^ Oezgiird [prononnoed (#>«• 

87 1 iza, U father 

49 o koda, 1, ho%ue 

68 u k'ulk, eide 

66 y siina, I, name 

71 oe loud, I, to find 

18 'h pieuttQ, to take 



BONAPARTEAN VOWEL LISTS. 



u. LapBrendi. 




n. Moidoin Bnixd). 


LAP, dk]«j( of PinmKk. 1 i vowel*. 


a KOHDIint, dialect Ena. Svovok 


K hallo, l,^;M>ar« 


1 • 


ata, 1, 3, KomoH 


e likki, 1, 2, (WW 


26 4, 


kid,hmd 


m bardne, 1, ton 


28 e 


um;««. 


■ nlK 1, *d iiMi 


34 T, 


MjfDt,l,f4U 


«, ftdne, 1, iKitto- 


37 i 


)a,Kk4 


A jurddlet, 2, 3, io iMai 


48 0, 


on. drttm 


t liTTO, 1, diligaut 


fiSn 


nktka, 1, inup 


i liTD, 1, fea«Ri«yMfA«tn(ii(i 


18 t 


kotQ, uiatinf 


"' 


10. KinrBAEIAM or MigT". U 


■h 




Toweli 


'b 


1 a 


ktr, to iipw* 


4. Pm«i«, Syi-Famil„. 


26 «, 

28 e 


TBTO, 1, r»«rf 


raBUU. STOweb. 


29 4 
37 i 


hid.Mi^ 


» iil>,A«uy 


43 ± 


kar.ann 


e Jen. Sod 


fil P 


p6k,«>ufar 


I, kTk.(l«. 

i bi,/r< 


64 Hh 


aoU wAn« 


6S a 


tndom, I, /fo0N> it 


0, ion, tm 


M J 


fd,,M" 


u jur.Awd 


71 « 


iikar, 1, 2, M 


»' Wk.l,«, 


72 » 


r<f, A«<J 


'h mortO,-«. 


18 'h 


atjMO,/t»«r,ina«i. 
11. VoznlBranoh. 


TOtlAK. 11 ToweU. 


11. TOOin, dialect of the EoiuU. 8 


• »n.i.l,jrBM 




TO wall. 


». nilaii, 2,fiurtk 


1 a 


kali. *nrf*#r 


p«l,«r 


26 «, 


HI,*™- 


r, jfm, «™rA 


28 B 


08, wifi 


I ,d,A*a™ 


87 i 


iDi, 1, 2, (**r» 


B, vor. Mirf 
oh m.door 


49 


obotel,d.y 


68 a 


cbaip,H4t 


T iii. 1, nighl 


e6T 

la ^ii 


piiv,"^ 

k^O, hand 


a tbdT. 1. wAitt 






•h bertatO. Hijfe 




ui. (Mi«g BrMuh. 


t roftjflie aub-Ftmilf. 


U. OSTUC, dialect of Supit- 13 






TOWWI. 


nEEBEinSSIAV, dUleot of the 


1 a 

8 » 


irei, 1, (Mf 

Adhlan, 2, mamiHg 

[known to tjM, but no «i. 


r,>A( bank of the Volga. 10 


23 1 


foweU. 




ample knon] 


a mam. iui 


26 », 


pfl,M.( 


E erf-4, 2, «m 


29 > 


pdthlen, 1, riMirf 




33 |r 


iig,/at*«r 
jipel, t, lAaA 


i Tiirii^fV' "*" 


S7 1 


. 0, kokta, 2, (tm 
1 oh tSre, 1. pw«» 


43 A 


].ae. sfo» 


4S *, 


nok, >ioM 


1 n Juma, I, Cod 


68 11 


«.5i*l.3,«tf«».» 


. J kii. »««« 


66 7 


mSu^p 


S ^(if(Av«^ 


71 <B 


kttt.OWM 


lS<k 


kftlO, »i» 
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Cba 



S 



N.B.— Finmsh, Etthonian, and lir- 
onian, differ from Lap nearlj 
at Greek from Latin. Sinu- 
larly for Tsheremisnan in 
relation to Morduin, and for 
Hnngariaii, Vog^ol, and 
Oftiao among one another. 



/9. Samoyedie Family \ 

y. Tartaric Family i 

8. T\mgutie Family I 

ff. MonyoUe Family ) 



with their 
snb-ftunilies 
and 
branches. 



C. Drayidian Stbm, etc 

D. WssTEBM Cacoasian Stbm, etc« 
£. Eastern Caucasian Stem, etc. 
F. 6. H., etc, etc Other Stems 

differing greatly from each other, 
bnt belonging to this first cLaas. 



GLASS IL 

A. Indo-Obrxanic Stem. 

[N.B. — ^The dead languages are placed, 
and their names printed in 
italic capitals, bnt no pro- 
naociation is given.] 

a. Opltie Family, 
T. Gaelic Brandu 

IS. GAELIC. 22 Towels. 

N.B.— The letters S, M, indicate Scotch 
and M am Gaelic respeotiyely. 



1 a 

2 a. 

7 9 

8 8B 

11 a 

12 a, 

25 $1 

26 ej. 
29 $ 
34 T, 
35 
37 
88 



43 A 

46 Oi 

47 oi, 
51 

58 u 

59 n< 
72 9 
74 eel 
18 *h 



adharc, 1 [pronounced (aisrk)], 

horn 
math, S, gacd 
d^anta, 3, done 
glas, green 
laogh ri, 2], S, ealf 
maodal [1, 2], S, tripe 
Utar [1, 2], graet 
freumh [1, 2], S, root 
c^im [1, 2], step 
daor [1, 2J, dear 
mil, honey 
rf , king 
sinnsreadh [letters 2, 3, 4], S, 

aneeatore 
&rd, high 
son, S, sake 

didorohnaich, 2, S, aunday 
dr^gold 
cill, back 

d^anadh [3 last letters], doing 
leigh, 1, M. law 
keup [letters 2, 3, 4], M, tea 
mallachtQ, euree 



n. Breton Biucih. 
a. Welah. 

14. WELSH. STOweU. 

bardd, bmrd^ 

nerth, atrength 

dyn, man 

gwin, wima 

m5r, «M 

cwmwl [letters 2 snd 4] 

dynion, 1, 



1 a 
28 e 
83 y 

87 I 

49 o 

58 u 

68 ph 

18 *h botO, roumd hodf 

b. Comisb. 

16. COBEISH^asapokeninfhes 
century, now eztin 
yowelsl 

1 a 
28 e 
85 I 
37 i 
43 A 
46 oj 
61 
58 u 
18 *h 



h&T, 

pedn, head 

guydn [letter 8], wkHa 

Kill, 1, prayer 
OS, to be 
kylobman, 2, 
mor, aea 
gubar, I, foage 
bohojokOi poor 

e, Breton. 

16. BBETOE. 18 rowels 

N.B.— The letter V indicat 
dialect of Yannes, 

1 a mtld, good 

3 aA hail [letters 2 and 3], m 

25 ei dervez, 1, % day 

26 eu kenta [letters 2 and 3], 
29 e ^Ta, 1, to drink 

80 tfA ^fiT [letters 1 and 2], ht 

31 e* mani, 2, V, motmtmin 

37 i tt, houee 

39 iA intanT[letters land 21,1) 

46 0| tomm, hot 

48 OiA mont [letters 2 and 3], 

51 g6ld, 1, 2, cover 

58 u gouzout [1, 2], [3, 4], J 

65 y dCL, black 

69 eh eunn [1, 2], a 

72 9 keaneM fl. 2], [3, 41j 

16 'h cftret, 2, Y, loped 

18 *h kaoutQ, to have 

fi, Oreeo-Latin Family, 
L Albanian Branch. 

17. ALBAHIAK, Gn^e diale 

ToweU. 

1 a ame, 1, mother 

3 aA b&ni, 1, he did 

27 «iA I'Ine, 1, let 

28 e et, thirat 



NAP ARTE AN VOWEL LISTS, 



i bir, JM 

U Tine, 1, tiey o»m 

0)1 foDB, I, tiJf do 

H boiTB, 1, hiuiaml 
J krupa, 1, lalt 



t dielitQ) <fll>f im 
a. OnABnaeh. 
ANCIENT aSSBK, dead. 
MOOEKV SBZEK. STowdf. 



S. lUira. 
ITAUUr. 9*airaU. 



(23. Forttigum, eontiiraed.) 

i6 Oi tctt, 3, ;niiiiH0<A«r 

48 Oil aom [leUen 3. S], «i>wuf 

SI D itS. 3, /rmdAlMT 

S3 SA aonho, 1, Avon 

fit Hb 0, tin 

67 H Mwr, I, to MOKf 

EB n tamDlo, 1, 2, tmi 

60 u am riMth leUenl mu 

16 -h 18,^ 

ISiowd*. 



S u dent [letten 3, 8], tottk 

20 a dublfs 3, dnil 

35 (, p^ ya(A<r 

2T <,A Tin [leHeM 3, 3], vim 

3S e niDMtt*, 3, tagptp* 

29 < d«, diM, n. 

57 i if, v*w-(rM 
46 o, botte, ioet 

4B olA bon [lettan 2, 3], fw/ 

61 a been, «wih/^ 

58 n pools, ktK 
66 7 lime, nwm 

6B A T>Bf[l. 3], UnUMMT 

TO till, on [botii Istten], nw 

72* fen^a. 3], jfr« 

16 'h cheTil, 1, AoTM 

IS 11 btO./'VpuA 

U, BOKAV, Cattlan. 10 Toirelf. 



B ToweU. 
Uftdre, 1, metlur 
major, 3, uotnan 



net, fupAfia 



15 4 



37 i coai, 2, Mtinii, malt 

46 0| dona, I, mamaa 

91 uMt, myek 

6S Q jatg«, l,Ji^ n. 

16 'h wu*, ijthtr 

18 'b fochO.>* 



PORTVOtrXSB. 20 Toweli. 
a m&i, h»^ Urn. pi. 



«,i lemprs [letten 3, 8], a 
* ■£, », inperat. dug. 



bab,/iiei«r 
evan, 2, im art 

TtlSr, 2, fi> h* viorth 



68 n ban, mi 

71 « oeflfl, 2].«j* 

16 'h lader, 2, tkitf 

IS li ^Soai^.tlM 



BONAPABTSAN VOWBL LtRS. 

U. DUTCH. 14 TowdL 



r. WALLAflEUV. Ovowri*. 


1 , 


I'sfc-ffi:^ 


[Tbere >re lime oTthognpUM in BM, 


8 « 


CfriUie, Hii«d, WBomui 


« '■ 


bel.*^ 


or etjmoliwicaL Thewoidt 
an hen giTen in ihe mort 
wteemed form of the Iwt, Mid 


29 t 

31 e> 


nemen, I, Ai (*(» 
ik,Z 


37 i 


tital, I, litU 


tha pronnncution of Mch 
woi^hubeon added in foIL] 


s:' 


top. (<y 

komen. 1, to mm 


SS a 






86 T 


B, yow 


35 •, 

S2 ? dr. 
M I, ir«4 
S7 i 


69 *h 




72. 
16 'h 
18 t 


kato.«r^ 


48.., 






Mm 




IS 'h iuiimd 


dialect. 14 rowda. 








u Genmn Group. 

0. Eitmct. ^ 


1 a 
20 < 


tnakke, 1, mad, 

aid, ow 


28 ffOrffJG de^ 


^;' 


wit, wMu 


av OLD mas osiMAtr. dent 


31 e> 


30 OLD LOW GE&MA2f,ieMA 


37 i 


81 AmLO-SAZON, dead 




32 FRISSIAJI, dead 


48 0, 


*. OermM. 


61 « 


doge. 1, to A, «„ 


U. mOH SXBXAir. U TO«eU. 


68 n 
66y 


hfla, 1^^ X inditt 
hfla, Aaiu) f (n, 


1 a Diai)ii,>»» 


72 i 


P^^^ A,r« ^ 


2i», fett,/-( 


18 'h 


^oS^f^ 2, tOMOM* 


29 < ehre, 1, Ammo- 
3T i milch, Mitt 


18 'h 


doop'O. i^ti^ 


46 a, Oatt, Oxf 






Gl a ohiie,l,»>(A««< 




c Enrijah. 


SB n buch, IwA 

SS T briider, 1, inXJW> 


87. EVSLUa [MM ramn 


71 (8 hoeke, 1, r«*.buck. 


(ll9e,«')], 2l»<Hro 


73 . kfimir, 1, *.-«? 


1 a 


ftther. 1 


Ifi 'h rnoBer, 2. mtthir 
18 -h goto, iKWrf 


4 a 


the book, 1 


6 ah 






7 9 


ohanu!t«r. 2 


rtein. liToweli. 
1 a dat, Md 


10 B 

18 s 


iij"^' 


20 B Duken, 1, fo nub 


14 I 


a- 


2G *, bet, *< A« 


28 e 


29 < leed [I, 3], (WW 
87 i ™dVi.2].^ 


36 i 


fflUk 


87 i 


bee 


43 i. wo, A«w 
48 •, kopp, hiod 

61 moJer. l.meiAe- 


ill 


gajjte, pronow,e«J 


6811 ku,^K„ 

Mj kii-en, 1, fe ti,, 
69 th »TBr. 1, »^ 

71 a, dBchder, A,«y*,^ 

72 > konig, ihW 
18 -h hDtlJr,,2.A«(, 


49 o 
61 

67 H 

68 a 
81 '» 


more,! 
eniit.1 
book 11, 2] 

tolt'oe. pTOwnnw 


wi h^to/ii^"" 


18 li 


open, 2 

£0 



i 2. No. 6. iii. 
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(87). SCOTCH, Southern dialeot. 
vowels. 



14 



a 



4 a 

8 se 
20 
25 

31 e> 
32 
36 
37 
49 
65 
58 
75 
16 
18 



1 



u 

p» 

'h 
*h 



to turn, 2 

men 

man 

way 

siller, 1, mTmt 

there, pronounced (dhM^'r) 

fishes, 2 

to leave [2, 3] 

Ood 

folk, pronounced (foo^'k) 

house f 1, 2] 

guid [1, 2], good 

gaed, pronounced (gM^'d), went 

thatQ 

II. Scandinavian Group, 
a. Icelandic. 



38. ICELAHDIG. 14 vowela. 

1 a ma'Sur, 1, man 
25 e^ hestur, 1, horn 
29 e bein, 1, bone 
35 • vita, 1, to know 
37 i rikur, 1, rick 
40 'j bein, 2, hon$ 
46 Oj opinn, 1, opm part. 

g6'5ur, pronounced 
(goo'irahur), good 

h(!in, ike 

iSngur, 1, yoma 

g6tlur, [see 5lj 
71 OB smjor, Sutter 
75 9^ sumar, 1, twmmer 
18 <h loptQ, air 

d. Modem Scandinavian. 

(39). VOBWBOIAV. The literary <oon^ 
ventional dialect of Aasen,' 
which, though founded on the 
various Norweg^ian dialects, 
and used in some printed 
works, is, neveriheleas, the 
creation of an individual 
author. 17 vowels. 

hat, katred 
klajde, 1, to elotke 
lesa, 1, to read 
kne, knee 
time, 1, kour 
skir, to dean 
liva, 1, to live 
maane [1, 2], moon 
skot, ekoot n. 
t/Uxty great 
■nmar, 1, eummer 
hui, kouee 
by, town 



51 



57 u 

58 u 
61 



w 



1 


a 


25 


'i 


28 


e 


29 


e 


32 


#» 


35 


• 


37 


• 

1 


46 


«i 


49 





65 


oi 


67 


u 


63 


u» 


65 


y 



(39). Norwegian^ continued.) 

71 OB dokk^dark 

72 9 lok, brook 

75 9^ stytta, 1, to ekorten 
18 <h hattO, kat 

89. 8WEDI8E. 18 voweb. 

aU, a// 

saker, 2, /AtM^« 
ara, I, ghrg 
meja, 1, ^o mow 
le^ 1, to /iMuf 
vinna, 1, to win 
vin, wine 
sofra, I, <» f<My 
kol, eoie 
stor, yrMTf 
skuld, eauee 
hus, Amm# 
fyra, l,/ot«r 
fdrBt,^«% 
k^tt^meat 
do, to <ft# 
syster, 1, eieter 
haU(), Ao/. 

40. DAHI8H, acconfoig to Mr. Henry 
Sweet [Trans, of PhiL 
Soc. 1878-4, p. 108.] 17 
vowels. 

N.B. These do not alwajrs correspond 
with those assigned by the 
Danish Ghrammarians. 

5 ^a mand, man 
7 9 mant, 1, to eot^ure 
25 ei best, koree [Mr. Sweet writaa 

28 e Iffise, 1, to read 

32 e^ een [1, 2], one 

35 t spille, 1, toplag 

37 i hvid, wkite 

41 folk, people 

46 Oi maane [1, 2], moon [Mr. Sweet 



1 


a 


7 


8 


25 


^1 


28 


e 


29 


e 


35 


• 


37 


• 

1 


46 


Ol 


51 





56 


«I 


62 


u^ 


64 


V 


65 


7 


69 eh 


71 


CB 


72 


e 


76 


e^ 


18 


•h 



55 0^ stor, great 



writes (Ao)] 
ir, areat [Mr. 



Sweet writes 



58 u ugle, T, owl 

65 y skylle, 1, to rinee 

67 I nyde, 1, to e^fog 

69 9h st0rst, greateet I [Utest ortho- 

71 OB d^r, dicwr } gnq»hydfor^] 

72 e ban d^er, 3, ke £>ee 
18 ni hatO, kat 

8. Slavo-Zettiek FamUg. 

I. Slavonic Branch, 
a. Slaye. 

41. OLD SLAVE, ^mA. 
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4t.BinMIAV. 9ToweIs. 

[The pronimcialieii of Mch wotd ii 
added.] 

1 a naiRa, l, 2, (pa-fta), ttiek 
8 8B MflCO, (misuL), m$tU 
29 AepeBO, 1, 2, (,d^#TA), (r<0 

87 i Mipi, (mil), «M>rtf 

48 A Xy^O, % (Uia%dA), t^ adT. 

61 BOIHa, 1, (rWgui), wool 

58 a VySb, (mash), wum 

18 'h XBOCDFL, 2, (khTM.tO, taU 

48. ULTBIAV. 7 Towels. 



1 a 
28 e 
87 i 
49 o 
68 a 
18 *h 



hrada, 1, 2,^Mrtf 
||eta, 1, JM 
riha, l^JUh 

rnia, 1, hmid 



41 HXWSLOVBHIAVyWendish. 1« 

Towels. 

1 a dati, 1, to five 

7 a doher, 2, aood 

26 01 i^hoit 

29 « )^h0 0at$ 

37 i mir,jMMf 

43 A hth, bom 

61 t6h, tooth 

68 a ura, 1, komr 

18 <h hr&tO, 3n»<A«r 

45. BVLeABIAV. 8 Towels. 

1 a h&ha, 1, grtmdmother 

7 9 diiD. oak 

26 «| h&Sb, 2, 3a/A 

28 e d^te, 1, child 

37 i slm^ 1, wintir 

49 o slatd, 2, gold 

68 a ktSkh, 1, Aooifc 

18 «h bratO, hrotkor 

b. Polish. 

46. POLISH. 11 Towels. 

• 

1 a aaokf alone 

26 tf| teraz, 1, now 

27 #iA bede,/«A«//^ 



(46. 

81 e^ 
84 T, 

87 i 
47 (H. 
61 
64 iih 
68 11 
18 <h 



JgftM, continued.) 

chl6b,5rMH^ 
bjU, 1, tho^ hmoo 
piU, 1, 2, th^ hmdo 
)9^ 2^ thoif go awi^ 

w^poda, 1, 2,/iM 
B&,Ood 
oaa, nUratU 
gnmoiQf thtmdor 



• ):•>» I 



11 Towels. 



47. 

1 a sk&la, I, roek 

26 01 led, ic0 

29 # ml4ko, 1, milk 

87 i Tira, l,faia 

46 0| sTon, bell 

51 6,0 

68 n dooh, opirit 

67 I kdj, when 

18 "h kohoat(), ^jmO; 

•1 Hk^fpolf 

48. LVSAHAV, Sorhiaa, WendkL 
11 Towels. 



1 a 
26 01 
29 

81 
87 
48 
61 
64 Mh 
68 n 
67 I 
18 <h 



# 

el 
1 

A 




irawa, 1, 2, ^nut 
jeho, 1, o/* Am 
semja, 1, earth 
wera, I, faith 

wono, 1, ^AMiy 
woko, 1, 2, fy» 
dw6r,-0ONr< 
hiiba,l,^ 
srma, 1, ooldn, 
dbtkO, mokO/m; 



48. CA88VBIAH»a8till-existaigdialec( 
of the extinct FOLABIC, 
16 Towels. 

1 a gadae, 1, 2, to te£t 

26 Ox meoh, MOM 

27 ^< geba, nmdh 

29 # sl^,m/ 

86 t tadnski, 2, 8, LeAin 

48 A jdd, vonom 

46 Ox Pdmdc, 1, 2, tftif 

47 0|, Kat, OOHMT 

61 dobri, X^good 

62 OA dom, htme 

64 idi B6g, &Mf 
68 a SEom, rueh 
60 QA knnsst, art 

66 T hysop, 1, hgemp 

16 'h n^kac, 1, to bear down 

IS <h czartO, t'^ 
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60 

1 
26 
29 
35 
87 
49 
67 
58 



u. LeUish Branch. 
a, Lithoanian. 

UTEUAiriAV. 9 Towels, 
a b&UdSf I, beam 



(62. Lettish, contmued.) 



ei T^iti, 1, to drive 

e deie\ 1, 3, box case 

• kinris, 1, 2, dxe 

i jrk, If he is 

momk, 1, mother 

u neszti, 2, / bear 

a ptilti, 1, to fall 

18 ^ kft-metQ, a< which time 

b, Prussian. 
61 PRUSSIAN, dead. 
e, Lettish. 

52. LETTISH. 8 Towels. 
1 a gars, spirit 



26 
29 
87 
49 



e 

1 





68 n 
16 'h 
18 <h 



metto, 1, J throw 

B^ja, 1, MM^ 

bitte, 1, bee 

loki, pronounced (Inoaki), only 

the (o) is refenred to, Ueks 
blossa,.^ 
m^le, 2, tongue 



B. Sbmxtic Stbk, 

admitting, as I do, the correctness of 
Ascoli*s opinion as to thecon- 
nection or the Indo- European 
and Semitic stems, although 
it ii disputed bjr the majon^ 
ofmodemlinguists. — ^L.L.B. 



iT. On Vowelliraehtres and Junctures, 

The word fracture here introduced is of course imitated from 
Chimm's hrechung, but it does not in any respect imply his theory 
of length (1265, h, 1270, h). By IVacture will be meant the replace- 
ment of one vowel by two, more or less closely connected by a glide. 
By Juncture will be meant, conyersely, the replacement of two 
Towels, generally gliding on to one another, by a single yowel, 
either one of the two original, or some sound deyeloped in the glide 
which originally joined them. As to the comparative lengths of 
the one and the two elements, no theory is started. As to the 
absolute monosyllabic character of the fixtures, no assumption is 
made. As a general rule, the speaker feels the fracture as mono- 
syllabic, he actually often feels it as containing only one vowel ; so 
that it is only with difficulty, after much hesitation, and frequently 
unwillingly after strenuous denial, that he comes to recognise the 
fractured character. It requires generally a fresh ear or a tutored 
ear to recognise them at all. The fresh ear, if not tutored, is apt 
only to recognise some peculiarity, without stating its nature, and 
when it attempts to state it, is often ludicrously incorrect. These 
statements are the result of experience, not theory. The knowledge 
of fractures is rather new to myself. There were many ways of 
speech to which I was well accustomed, without having the least 
idea that they belonged to this class. Dialectal fractures I scarcely 
appreciated at all, except as sporadic curiosities, till quite recently ; 
yet they are most conspicuous characters of our northern and soutii- 
westem dialects. And extending my view from English to other 
European languages, I seem to see them largely developed even in 
written tongues, while the . unwritten dialects abound in them. It 
is therefore necessaiy to form some classification, pointing out their 
typical characters. But this must be taken as provisional, requiring 
probably years of research into living uses, to verify, correct, and 
replace. If philology is worth anythii^, the labour of investigating 
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fractures, and their corresponding junctures, will not be thro" 
away, for they are vital points in the consideration of vowel n 
tions. It would be quite premature to propound any theory 
their origin. The phenomena themselves are not sufficiently kno 
and grouped, and the circumstances under which they arise, althoi 
attempted in certain cases to be determined by (Jrimm, are far 
vaguely felt, or too loosely stated, or too imperfectly ascertained, 
render a general theory possible. The diversity of local habits, t 
even of habits within the same district, as to words used on differ 
occasions, either of collocation of words, or of relations of 
speaker to the listener, throws great difficulties in the way of i 
physiological or even subjective theory. Our present business 
therefore, simply to propose a rough classification of the phenome 
to assist in grouping. The subsequent dialectal examples i 
furnish numerous instances. 

IVaetures may be divided into two classes, according as 
adventitious vowel is jiwtf-fixed {Prsfractures) or suf-^ed {& 
fractures). The original vowel may be gradated (1290, c) in i 
way at the same time. 

Prefractures are weak or apertive when the prefixed vowel hs 
greater closure formed by the tongue or lips than the original toy 
so that the result is a progressive opening. Its types are ({a, ua, i 
with the first element under the stress, but varying as (i4, ud, \ 
It is the first form (fa, ua) which is so conspicuous and remarka 
in our northern dialects. The second, which often developes ft 
the first, as (id, ud), has a wide lunge in the literary languages 
Europe. 

Frefaetures are stronff or clausive when the original vowel has 
greater closure, so that the result is a progressive closing. Its ty 
are {6i, du, tii), and do not, at least commonly, vary as (a{, ai 
although (u{) is not uncommon. 

Suffiraeturen take either of the above forms, that is, may be eit 
apertive or clatieive^ or may be simply continuant or laxative^ 
opening of the mouth continuing much the same throughout, 
merely relaxing into some of the easy positions, giving obscure 
sonance, such as (9). The first element is, however, the origii 
or one of its grada^ons, and the second the adventitious. In 
types, then, the first element is marked long, as (^ei, 6ou, aaa). 1 
two first types have crept into received English pronunciation. Tl 
are largely developed in Icelandic. They probably were so in 
Norman, and have doubtless influenced our Early English for 
The last type (dad) is widely developed in our dialects. 

Omisiive suffraetures arise ftom the suppression of a consonant 

^ Here (ai, ati) must not be confiued table in (561, b). My use of the a 

with Grimm'sGrothio '* broken Towels" accent in the notation of diphthc 

aif ait, where '<t and «, losing their (419, e) was sug^ted by Grim 

purity, pass oyer into a mixed sound " but in jmlaeotype (ai, aii) are real d 

(D.O. P, 60), supposed to be different thongs, and not any ** mixed soui 

rrom the usual Gothic a», am, which he whaterer Grimm may haye cooce 

writoa 1^ dUf and takes as (&i, &u}, see that expression to imply. 
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its gradual change into (i, n, e). The types are {ii, £u, Aa), and 
they have been Itu-gely developed in the received dialect, or ita early 
forms, by the suppression of g and r, and sometimes /. 

False fractures are such as have been simply developed recently 
by mere imitation, or false analogy. They take any g£ the above 
forms. Thus the Londoner's {toaa'q) for gnaw comes from the 
analogy of his omissive fracture (mAA'a, uiaa'} for more^ replacing 
(moo'), and similar words. 

Junctures arise from the substitution of a practically intermediate 
sound for a fracture of any sort, or from the suppression of an 
element, thus (^, in) may give (e, o) as intermediates, or (a) by 
suppression ; both cases occur. 

The most important point to be determined in examining a 
frtu^ture relates to the original vowel, and, as that vowel is fr^uently 
gradated even to obscuration, it is frequently not recognisable with- 
out comparison of the forms of a word in various dialects. When 
the original vowel reaches obscurity, it is necessarily disguised in 
ordinary alphabetic writing, and wiU appear under one of the 
forms Cf 0, 0, M, quite independently of any variety of sound, 
according to the fancy of the writer at the moment, partly swa3red 
perhaps by etymological considerations.* I am not inclined to g^ve 
medieval writers credit for greater exactness than their modem 
followers, especially when they had absolutely no sign for an 
obscure vowel. I do not see why an Anglosaxon scribe in the xth 
century should not have used m, eo, precisely as I find modem 
dialectal writers actually employ them, so for as the second element 
is concerned. If they had been able to write (es) in both cases, 
they would probably often have done so. Not having this power, 
]iowever, the signs remain ambiguous, and either (^) may have been 
meant, or really (6a, 6o). 

It was in the Cumberland dialect that the apertive prefiraHures 
first presented themselves to me in recognisable purity. Itwaa 
impossible to hear (f las, dial, Itat) for faccj dale, late, and (briad, stian^ 
for Woad^ stone^ with a perfectly distinct (a), and to observe foolf look 
vary froTCL (f iul, liuk), through (f bl, Ibk), to (fial, lia^k), without 
recognising that the original (a, u) had been introduced by an adventi- 
tious (i), which, usurping the accent, occasionally obscured the other 
vowel. The subsequent comparison of three Yorkshire forms of 
speech with the Scotch led me to formulate the process thus. 
Speakers in different districts hoM a tendency to introduce an opener 
vowel hy a cheer. The tendency varies very much, even in con- 
tiguous districts, even in different speakers within the same district^ 
even in the same speaker on different occasions. The introducing 
vowel generally usurps the stress, and thus obscures the original 
vowel, but this obscuration does not always follow, and the stren 
sometimes passes to the original vowel, or its gradated representa- 
tive, shewing that this was a subsequent process, as the gradation, 
especially when amounting to obscuration, was more likely to occur 

1 Compar«the "e^nnoloffical" S ^ I mphy, in the examples, p. 1804, 
^ fi of the Boman WaUachitn ortho- umgaige 27. 
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without than with the stress. The original vowel being of th 
class, the introducing vowel was of the (i) class; but whei 
original vowel was (a), the introducing vowel was either (i) o: 
The North Mid and Mid Yorkshire forms of speech^ hereafter add) 
are distinguished by this difference. The introducing vowel n 
also be (u) in this case,* but this is not so frequent for an ori 
(a) as for an original (o). The types (fe, ia, la, uo) are the 
generaL But as long as the stress remains on the first element 
second is very difficult to hold distinctly, and rapidly passes 
into (e) ; thus the forms (fo, ^o, iie) are the most frequent i 
of the preceding types. When this stage is reached, the tenc 
seems to be to drive the obscuration further, by shortening 
second element, till it becomes, a mere voice-glide, connecti 
closely with the preceding vowel as to seem rather to gener 
new sound than to remain a mere appendage. Thus arise the 
Jractur&s (i\ ff e\ e', u', «'), of which (t*, u*) are of con 
occurrence ia Scotch, where they have been written by Mr. Mu 
in his historical orthography {op, cit p. 103), as ea, uo, the very 
adopted by medieval writers for related phenomena. The folio 
are Mr. Murray's remarks on these two fractures. " This, H 
eaSf in hade, Weae^ is a very difficult sound to analyse. When 
nounced leisurely, however, the main element will generall 
recognised as the long of the English i, heard in singing hit 
long note bi-i-i-t, this sound gliding or opening at the end into 
in yet^ Scotch y in hyt, or perhaps the mid-mixed vowel (9) i 
second syllable of real, which occupies a mid position betweei 
Scotch y in myU (mel) and t^ in muU (mal). I often hear 
identical sound in English, when the word real (riial) is carel 
pronounced, as (rial, rt'l). When rapidly pronounced, the gli 
scarcely heard, and the two sounds seem to mix into an impu 
(i) or close at («)." {ibid* p. 105.) Mr. Murray's (i) is rj 
deeper than mine, and sounds to me generally like (t 1) or {e 
that his (1') approximates closely to an(«), but a remarkably al* 
{e). As respects «o, Mr. Murray says : " This vowel bears prec 
the same relation to 00 (u) and (0) that ea does to ee (i) and a 
When pronounced leisurely, the main element wlQ be heard 1 
the same as the English ' wide ' 00 («) in hook^ poor, but this s 
opens and glides towards the t^ in ^un (a). When rapidly 
nounced, however, the effect of the glide is scarcely felt, ant 
seem to hear only a very close 0, almost falling into' 00 (u), 
nearly, if not quite, identical with the Italian chiueo, represei 
a short Latin u, as dolee, rompe, somma" {ih, p. 111.) These i 
ductions of (e, a, 0) by (i, e, u) consequently lead directly to 
substitution of (i) for (e) or (a), (e) for (a), and (u) for (o). In 
an unpractised ear receives (t*, e\ w') for (ii, w, uu).* Stone^ 
(staan), which is (stian) in Cumberland, becomes (st^n) in Te 
dale, and we hear of (st^n) ia ** general Scotch," and (stiii 
Aberdeen. 
The most remarkable of these prefractures is (fu), where (u) 
1 German lieben and inch worda haye (ii) for (i*), see Grinun (I', 227) 
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gradation of (o). In Cumberland I was for a long time puzzled with 
what appeared from description to be a peculiar (y, u) sound. 
Subsequent hearing shewed me that it yaned as ({u, i9, is'), and 
was in fact a real prefirai«ture of (u). In Norfolk the custom 
varies, (fu, iu, iy, y, y^, 0) being used as substitutes for (uu); this 
is even the case in a few words in Kent. In Devonshire, while 
(jt yi» ^) ^6 generally acknowledged, see p. 636, note, yet the 
micture (m/en, mp'n) may be noticed. The sounds (y, yi, 0) as 
used in these dialects could not be a Norman introduction, as thej 
oocur in words where Normans have (uu). They are not a neces- 
sity of Scotch pronunciation, for the Scotch retain the (uu) sound 
where it was received from Anglosaxon and French. Hence I am 
led to consider this (y, yi, 9) as in all cases a juncture arising from 
ihQ fracture (fu, (0) differently developed in different districts, ac- 
cording to a native custom of pronunciation, and to be in no relpects 
a foreign importation. That the real French (y) which was intro- 
duced in French words, as nature^ followed the course of the native 
fracture, is ver^ probable, and this may account for the simultaneous 
existence of (lu, y) in the mouths of Wilkins and Wallis, just as 
we have seen they long afterwards co-existed sporadically.^ It is 
also possible that the puzzling use of m in the xmth century 
(424, h\ which finally introduced ou for (uu), may have been due 
to a similar prefructure. Even the short m, which interchanges 
with I, e (300, a), may be due to a very dose (t*, *') form of this 
fracture. The consideration of fracture at any rate introduces a 
new consideration depending upon a native existing habit, with 
whose various forms the old orthography was powerless to deal. 
For example, the open (69) could not be orthographicaUy distin- 
guished from the close (e'), except by leaving the former as ea or m>,' 
and the latter as $, This may account for the remarkable treat- 
ment of eo^ tf, by Orrmin (487, ed). The hesitation of that writer 
brought to light by the condition of his manuscript is quite familiar 
to all those who trj to fix a roeech on paper. The analysis of 
fractures is always especially difficult, and the Latin alphabet had 
made no provision for it. With regard to the particular tendency 
to interpose (i) before (u), I have been lately struck with its com- 
parative frequency in educated pronunciation, where the speaker 
would probably have been much offended had any such tendency 
been hinted at. The (i) is generally (1), and very light, and some- 
times varies with {y\ Thus I have heard room raij as (non^ 
r(_t^m, ri^yiim), so that there would be clearly very little difficulty 
in reaching (rym, ijim, ivm). 

When the original dement is retained distinctly, the position of 

^ The real French (7) in France it- * The Anglosaxon fractoret m,«o— to 

self Is derived from an original Latin which perhaps the confusion of m, «#, 

(q), and the process of denvation may with each otner and with a, will allow 

haye been precisely the same, from ns to add m, too cnrsorily treated on p. 

(in). We find numerous proofe of the 511 — ^wUl be reconsidered in Chttp, 

existence of the types (ia, <ia) in XII. Among dialectal writen I haTe 

French, so that this hypothens has an found the utmost confusion in respeot 

historic foundation. to «a, a#, in the forms (t*, e'). 
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the stress is very nnoertain. Hence (ia, ua) are as apt to bee< 
(i^ na) as (fa, ua). They are, as it were, in a state of nnsti 
equilibrium. This I state £rom my own personal feelings 
listening to Cumberland sounds. But the choioe onoe made hi 
considerable effect on subsequent development, and either positio 
the stress may be originally developed. Initially, that is with 
preceding consonant, the stress falls on the second element or orig 
vowel, and then, in accordance with present English habits, the 
troducing (i, u) become the consonants (j, w). But that this 
the Anglosaxon custom there is considerable reason to doubt 
511), either as to the position of the stress on the second elem< 
or as to the consonantal development of the first element.^ 
present, even in Scotland, we have (jeu, je'VI, mk, JEt) for one, i 
oak, oat {Murray ^ p. 105), all being cases of (ia) in the gradi 
form (iHf). Mr. Murray even writes (njem) where I seemed to 1 
him say (nhi^m).* In general I think that the jerk or aspira^ 
acting on the initial (i) or (u) saves it from becoming (j), but 1 
is a matter of theory, very difficult to decide practically. We li 
also in Scotch (ws'ltshEt, wa'rpt lif, wa'pen) for orchard^ orp 
open. And similarly to the (hj), Mr. Murray writes (nwal), wh« 
suspect (nhua'l), for hole, etc., which is consistent with his second 
historical form hudle, etc. {(bid, p. 112.) The greater numbei 
dialectal writers use y, to, in these cases, even after a consonani 
Jwohn in Cumberland, implying (Dzhwon), which is to me a *« 
difficult combination ; but I seem to hear (dzhnon), which is c 
enough. Even in this word I doubted the stress, and thoBghi 
first that it lay on the introducing vowel, thus (dzhuon). Thi 
mentioned first to shew the vowel character of the first element, 
secondly the instability of the position of stress. There was 
approach, however, to (dzhuon), compare the English pronuncia: 
of Juan (dzhuu';wi). In our received pronunciation we have 
fracture (ud) in one (wan). The oldest form of this fracture wl 
I have been able to cite is Jones's (ween), at the close of the xvi 
eentury, mxprk p. 1012, for which a little later, in the xvu 
century, we have (won, wAn, won), see (1079, a), while at 
present day both (won) and (won, wsn) are heard (1091, (f. 1097j 
The fractural character and its recent development are there 
well established. 

These prefructures often re-act powerfully on the precec 
consonant. Where the aspirate exists we ought to have (jh, ^v 
but these do not seem to be developed. More fr^uently 
aspirate is lost, and (i^, ud) are treated as initials, thus (jcp, i 
wffim) occur for (nhi^p, Hhi6d, Hhu6m), heap, head, home, in Shi 
shire. When there is a preceding (t, d), the fracture is apt 

^ We haye here the lame oontroTenj a trace of (wyth), on 6 Feb. Ij 

as on pp. 1092-3. With regard to yet I bare not notioed this pecolii 

Salesbnry's vp^h (762, b, 763, 0), 1 in his pronunciation of English tci 
was mucn stmck by hearing Dr. Ben- * Sometimes the word comes t< 

jamin Dayies (769, e) read the Welsh as (Hihii'm), sometimes as (jhEm), 

iCjfthssS^ distinctly as (4yth), without may possibly vary as (jhjsm). 
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change it to (tsh, dzh), as (tshem, dzhel) for (tiem, diel) team^ deal^ 
also m Shropshire. This happens in the received pronunciation. 
The terminations, -ture, -dure, once (-tyyr, -dyyr), as imported 
words, split into two directions. In the xvn th century the remis* 
sion of accent introduced the ready gradations (-tuj, -dui), whence 
(-t9J, -dai), which hecame the rule in the xvinth century. But 
orthography having crystallised, the final -e reminded readers, and 
especially teachers, that u must be "long." Now the old (yy) 
seems never to have died out, but the modem (id) may not so much 
be a fracture evolved from it as a false orthographic fructure, not 
however without opposition, see "Webster (1070, i'). Once intro- 
duced, however, (-tiuj, -diui) passed easily through (-tio'j, -dia'r) 
into (-tshdi, -dzhai), precisely in the same way as in Shropshire. 
And the alteration of even accented (siu, tiu, diu) to (shu, tshu, 
dzhu) is of the same kind. This became strongly developed among 
the Irish in the xvm th century. See the words beginning with 
{su-f tu-) in the vocabulary, supra pp. 1081-2. 

In the Bomance languages the weak (i, u) prefractnres play a 
great part. Thus in French, (s1u»a) clump is (ki4m-pum) altered, 
and (rtra) older (to^) is (ru£B-gem), for (ree'gem), Latm reff&m. 
We have this even initial as in Italian (u6*vt<h) novo, Spanish 
(u6*vo) husvOf Latin (oo'vum, uo'vtnn), Lat. ovum. In Slavonic the 
(i) introductions are constant. The fusions of the introduced (i, u) 
with the consonants as (j, tr), which is a preparation for subsequent 
gradations, need only be mentioned. The especial tendency of (k, 
g) to (ki-, gi-), producing (kj, gj), and thence (,sh ^»h, t^sh d^zh, sh 
eh, s z) on the one hand, and (ku-, gu-), producing (ktt^-, gtr-), and 
thence (w, wh, bh), and conversely, on ilie other, are well known. 
It is evident that the tendency towards (ki-, gi-) must have been 
felt very strongly by a man who could say, like Walker, " When 
the a is pronounced short, as in the first syllable of candle, pander, 
etc., the interposition of the e (i) is very perceptible, for though 
we can pronounce puard and cart without interposing the 0, it is 
impossible to pronounce garrison and carriage in the same 
manner.*' (Dictionary, Principles, art. 92. See sapvk 206, c.) It 
is curious that under these two words in his dictionary he gives no 
notice of introduced (i), and does not refer to this dictum in his 
principles. 

The elausive prefractures, (61 6u), have long been recognized. 
The guna of the Sanscritists brought them prominently forward, 
and the later Sanscrit pronunciation developed the conception of 
the corresponding junctures {ee, oo\ or (ee, 00), the exact vowel 
being at present doubtful, but the latter were always to my mind 
most probable, see also Mr. Gupta's unmistakable pronunciation, 
(1137, a). But gupa was a grammatical or accentual, at any 
rate not a clearly dialectal, transformation of (i, u), and we 
were so little prepared to accept such a transformation in Eng- 
lish during the xvth century, that perhaps no theories propounded 
in this book were more counter to general feeling than that the 
original sounds of English f, ou^ were (iV, uu). Yet the change ia 
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precisely of the same nature as tliat of (a, . o) into ((a, 6o\ and the 
changes follow an analogous course in both English and Oerman^ 
where a similar feeling was generated at the same time. In the 
next chapter I shall be able to produce new evidence, through the 
kindness of Mr. Murray, for the original (ii) value of English U 
But the dialectal treatment distinctly points to the same con(Sasion. 
The change of (i, u) to {6i, du), in various gradations, is a mere 
firacture, exactly comparable to the apertive pr^twtures. Where 
long f was gradated, or shortened, the tendency to fracture did not 
act. But when (di, du) were once established, the second element 
became often obscured, and we find dialectally (^) or (a') for 
both, so that both sink into simple juncture (aa). The pronoun f^ 
originally short, as in (itsh) ieh^ was treated as long (tV), and 
fractured to (di), which is constantly (aa) dialectally, and similarly 
while is (waal) in Leeds, and five ia (faV) in Mid-Lothian. The 
word house ia retained without fi'acture in the Scotch (nhus), and 
generally becomes (ndus) in some gradated form, but in Leeds sinks 
to (aas), while in the North of Yorkshire it fractures differently, and 
gives (fTs) from (fus), the old {uus) remaining as a refined form. 
This is a remarkable illustration of the comparatively recent develop* 
ment of fracture in both forms, furnishing an explanation of such 
apparent anomalies as the '* change " of received (nhdus) into (iis, 
aas, uus), as they would be naturally but incorrectly conceived by 
those who only recognise received pronunciation. The Yorkshire 
lists of words will supply numerous instances. A remarkable con- 
firmation of this view is afforded by the treatment of the high 
German ei, au, which 500 years ago were (ii, uu), as is undisputed 
in Germany, in the Bavarian dialects (Schmcller, Mundarten 
Bayems, art. 236-245, 157-163, see ai, m, in No. 8 of this section). 
Many of these dialects retain the old (ii, uu) untouched, and in the 
refined pronunciation of almost all, the modem literary (di, du) are 
heard, with various gradated forms, as (di, e1, e^i ; 6u), which are 
also common in English, but the mere obscuration (aa) does not 
seem to have been observed in this particular case. 

These clausive prefractures are very widely developed in high 
and low German, but have not penetrated into Scandinavian, and 
are generally unknown in Bomance. A curious example near 
Cherbourg is however given (460, d'). The prefracture (u(), in 
the form (u^), subsequently gradated to (ud), is originally rather a 
clausive prefracture tiian an apertive, as it now appears, and in that 
form is frequent. The Spanish (u6) form is perhaps to be considered 
as originally a suffracture (ue), a gradation of (6e) from Latin (o). 
When a dialect has once seized a sound, the distinction of prefrac- 
ture and sufi&acture, which is merely one of origin, becomes lost, 
and the phonetic development proceeds according to the usual habita 
of the dialect. 

Sujffractureif however, play an important part in the development 
of new sounds. They consist essentially in vanishes, which seem 
to arise from the inconvenience experienced by the organs of speech 
in prolonging any sounds. The tongue taught to rise from ita 
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position of rest for (e) rises further to (i) ; the lips closing for (o) 
close further for (u) ; and hence arise (6i, 6u), of which, however, 
at least at first, the suffractural character is shewn by the complete 
subordination of the suffixed to the original element, so that (6ei9 
oou) are the original types, which only gradually reduce to (^i, 6u) 
when they become readily confounded with the dausic prefineustures 
{kiy au). The development of (6i) from (e), which has taken place in 
almost received speech, at any rate in the speech received by Mr. 
Melville Bell, plays a great part in our Yorkshire dialects, and it is 
possible that some of the difficulties in older rhymes «, ei, as in 
Havelok, suprcl p. 473, may be solved on the supposition of double 
forms (ee, 6i), such as the following tables will shew to actually 
exist in kindred dialects. It must be also remembered that suf&ac« 
tures of the type (6i, 6u) are largely developed in Icelandic. 
Corresponding to this (6i, 6u) type, is the (^) form, which slightly 
elevates the tongue, but rather brings the organs to a state of repose. 
Now this (9) had no alphabetic symbol but (e), or in Scotch t, 
which has the sound of (e), and represented apparently (a) as weU. 
The combinations ai, m, 0f, would then represent (&9, 69, 69), and 
readily became forms for long (a, e, 0). See (410, ^. 637, ^. 1085, #. 
and Murray, p. 52). But the suf&actures (69, 69) have another 
tendency. The neutral position of the (9) allows either an (u) or 
an (i) position to be readily assumed, and hence we obtain the 
suffiractures (60 eu 6y, 6i 6e 6y), and the three last may also appear as 
(ui ue uy). Now this would give the developments (60 6u), gradat- 
ing to ({0 fu), which would connect (e) with well-known diphthongs 
in a simple manner. The suffiracture (di), as in (gdt'd) ffood, really 
occurs frequently in Yorkshire, but I cannot recall an example of (^i).^ 
The types (ii' ee' aa' 00' uu') are frequent. * These are all simple 
suffractures, arising merely from the feeling of the speaker, pre- 
cisely as the prefrtuitures arose, and, like them, co-exist not uiffre- 
quently with non-fractured forms. 

Omissive suffraetures, arising from the suppression of r, are 
common in the received dialect, as (11' ee' 00' uu*), see (1099, tf'). 
In the corresponding (aa', aa'), the suffiracture reduces to the 
juncture (aa, aa). Even in (ee*, 00*) the suffracture is very close, 
and is barely recognised, so that (00') often falls into the juncture 
(aa), or else (ee', 00') are reduced to two syllables, as (m;9, 00)9), to 
'' make the r distinct," by substituting a clear ungliding (a) for a 
trill. This suppression is carried out thoroughly in the sou&- western 
dialects, and more or less pervades the northern, exclusive of the 
Scotch, where the trill never fedls. The treatment of r in the 
Bavarian dialects is very similar (Schmeller, arts. 621-637, and 
under r in No. 8 of tlus section), by the introduction of an (a) 
before the trill when preserved, causing sufi&actures ; by its general 
omission before consonants, and in final syllables when not before 
vowels; and even by its euphonic insertion, of which Schmeller gives 

^ In the Forest of Dean I have ing Gower's probable extraction (726, 
heard the 8uffhu:tiire (&i) as in (nfiim) b), and that 8. Western j^liw ia 
for fMnUy compare (253, e), remember- spoken in Gowerland. 
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numerous instances. Such instances shew that, in order to 9 
the laws of phonetic change, a comparatiYe study of dialectal ui 
will he necessary, and that we must not he in a hurry to gener 
These considerations have induced me to give an ab8tra< 
Schmeller's ohservations, which are unfortunately but little ki 
to English philologists, in No. 8 of this section. 

In the early English we recognised a suppression of (g), or n 
its mutation into (i, u), generating diphthongs, which did not fo 
part of the older language ( 2 1 3, a). These diphthongs are real sui 
tures (£i, 4u), and hence different in origin from the prefrac^ 
{ii, du), or the suf&actural (ei, 6u), already considered. But 
received, they are treated phonetically in the same way, for 
organs of speech deal with existent sounds, which, when ideni 
affect them identically, independently of origin. The case of spe 
and hearer is in this case identical. There is no intuitive histo 
appreciation. The history has to be discovered by slow deg 
Those who stamp their own provisional, and hence generally 
correct, notions of the history of a word upon its visible fom 
the adoption of a so-called historical or etymological spelling, w 
designedly misleads as to the real constitution of the word 
audible sound, and very often indeed undesignedly misleads as t 
descent, are throwing unnecessary obstacles in th^ way of p 
logical investigation. The blunders and contrivances of the < 
«cribes are more instructive than the systematic orthographic 
later theorists. The (ai, du), as derived from ay, 0A, should 
appear not only in their original form, but as (da, aa), as well i 
junctures (aa, ee, aa), and this is found to be the case. The 
form, however, comes fix)m ag, through the (gi^h, wh, w) tran 
mations of y, and hence we must expect it to follow the t 
fortunes as suppressed w. Thus cndwian gives (naa\ uaa', 
uaa), as well as (noon, ndo, ndd'w); dohtor appears as {dda 
da'ii^tdJ, ddu^tai, dAA'tai, daa'tai, d^'taj) ; weg assumes the f 
(wdi, waa', waa, wn', wee', wee, wee^j\ w^«, w^i, wei, wE'i). 

Suffractures appear in the received dialect by the obscuratic 
a following vowel, which ceases to form a distinctly separate 
lable. The terminations -ea, -eal, -ialf -ualf constantly lead to t 
suffiractures, which are sometimes so close that the fractural ns 
is difficult to discern. Thus idea, ratafia, through (a'idtV-, net^fi 
lead to (o'idii', netafii*), of which the first is considered ludici 
the second is received. Real (riV'l) is constantly miscalled (riil), ' 
really, which is pronounced as rearly formed from rear^ thi 
(nV'lt'), rhyming to nearly, is miscalled (rii'li). A comparisc 
the following words will bring out the fractures really hear 
ordinary speech. Many persons are apt to make the second w( 
which have no fracture, and are printed in roman letters, iden 
or rhyming with the first, which have a more or less distinct i 

* Thus (rri), having a well-known Henry Ward, who is well acqua 

8.E. Yorkshire fracture, " genteel " with the district, and to whom I 

speakers in Hull are horrified, and say the specimens of S.£. Yorkshire in 

(nil), as I haye been told by Rey. 11 and 12, variety 15/. 
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tore, that is, which are alwayB intended to be dissyllabic, and are 
printed in italics. 

Ideal deal, real reel, reMy mealy, dial crocodile, vial vile, denial 
•Nile, trial iile, diet' indite, quiet quite, riot rite, triad tried, dyad 
died, Dryad dried, diamond, dire moaned, die moaned, hiae bice, 
liae lice. 

The termination -ual is rather (-m'1, -id'l) than the theoretical 
(-ii;«l, -iujBl) in gradual, individual, manual, continual, anntutl, 
eaeual, visual, usual, actual, effectual, intellectual, punctual, perpetual^ 
habitual, ritual, spiritual, virtual, mutual. In some of the commonest 
of these words, especially when -/y is subjoined, the fracture reduces 
to a juncture, as (-ul, -ol, -'1) ; thus actually, individually, mutually, 
punctually, usually, are constantly called (sB'ktsh'li, tndiVi'dzh*li, 
mid'tsh'li, paqktsh'li, juu'zh'li), in place of the more theoretical aad 
not unfrequent (ae'kti^'li, jiuu*zhi£'lf ), etc. It is by a considera- 
tion of such words that those who use received pronunciation may 
attain a proper conception of such close fractures as (V, u'). See 
(1310, c). 

T. Bearingt of Modem Dialectal Vowel JSelaliens on the Investigation of 

Older JPtonuneiation, 

The illiterate peasant, speaking a language entirely imitative, 
unfixed by any theoretic orthography, untrammelled by any pedant's 
fancies, is the modem representative of our older population, which, 
confined to small districts by feudal superiors, the custom of villanage, 
and the difficulty of travelling, and entirely untaught, kept up their 
language by the mere necessity of talking, with no conception of a 
literature, or prevision of the importance which would be subse- 
quently attributed to their natural utterances. The priests aad 
scholars who, desirous of communicating with them, attempted to 
reduce their utterances to writing, on the model of the literatures, 
Latin, Norman, and Saxon, with which they were more or less 
acquainted, for the purpose of instructing them ecclesiastically, or, as 
in Robert of Brunne*s Chronicle, delighting them with literature, in 
some degree resembled those country clergymen and literary men 
who have attempted to collect and fix our present dialects by 
writing. The strictly dialectal writing of past ages must be judged 
of as that of to-day, by taking the normal alphabet (which was 
then Latin, with Norman proclivities), and supposing that the writer 
endeavoured, with insufficient knowledge and insufficient means, and 
hence with a vacillating pen, but with a good conscience, to record 
what he heard. Hence it is necessary to compare the spelling 
actually used by good dialectal writers with the sounds actually 
heard by good phonetic observers. This I am not able to do as 
accurately as I could wish, because I have very seldom been able to 
compare the sounds heard with the words written in the district for 
which they were written. But I am able to approximate with 
sufficient closeness to bring out the principle, and make it intelligible. 
As our studies of the older English dialects, as such, are as yet 
quite in their infancy, though taken up by good heads and hard 
workers, the importance of these considerations is manifest. 

84 
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Next, by a oomparison of different dialects as really qwiken, ire 
have to discoyer, so fiar as possible, the dialectal treatment of aomids 
originally more closely related. It would be rash to assume that 
they were originally the same as now, because the Saxon and» 
Danish tribes which came to our shores of course already spohd 
dialectally, and present habits are the result of a fusion, subject to 
many influences through many generations. The general character 
of such treatment has just been roughly sketched. We are as yet 
&r from having data to complete the picture, and the imperfect 
materials whence the sketch was drawn will be found bdow. But 
enough exists to shew that received T<higlish, as a spoken language, 
is only one dialectal form among several, although it has been 
more controlled than the others, through having become the dialect 
of the court, of government, of established prie^ood, of law, of the 
schoolmaster, of the higher social ranks, and of literature. AU 
these influences have often been brought to bear upon it with the 
iron hand of a prejudice, which, unillumined by any sound philology, 
regarded all other dialects as barbarous, and proceeded to deck out 
its victim according to fancied notions of propriety. But they can- 
not disguise its dialectal character, and hence cannot prevent our 
seeking in a comparison of the living dialects a confirmation of the 
results obtained by an examination of traditional literature. 

One result of this is that the primitive character of the sounds 
represented by a, e, t, 0, 11, cannot be mistaken. The present forms 
are clearly seen to be either gradations of these, sa in a, 0, o^ot 
fractures, as in t, 11. 

A. The dialects point to an original (a) for a, both long and short 
This is shewn by the existence of the (a) sound almost universally in 
the dialects, by its occasional gradations into (ah, ee, e) or (a, o, 0), 
and by its prefractures into (la, t*, ^a, e'), and its sufi&actoies into 
(&a, 4i). The hypothesis of (a) explains all these cases satisfactorily; 
the hypothesis (a^j, 8b) would lead to endless difficulties. 

JS. An original (e) for modem e, ea, is likewise a necessity of the 
constant existence of long (ee), with its possible variety («#), and 
occasional gradation (ii), a gradation occurring in cases where it 
does not occur in the received dialect, as in (ww**, dhtV, griit, briik) 
for toh^e^ there, great, break; and of its frequent prefractiure into («i') 
or suf&acture into (^i), which remarkable form is probably more 
properly connected with (e) than with (i) in numerous instancee. The 
variations of the short sound, generally (e, e), but gradating into 
(se), or even (a) before r, on &e one hand, and (1) on the other, 
point the same way. As no one could think of (t) as the OTigiiial 
short sound of e, so the conception of (ii) becomes impossible for the 
original long sound. The possibility of an original mstinction such 
as {e, e) or (0, e), both long and short, but principally long, though 
not apparent, is possible. We require, however, much more accu- 
rate and extensive observations than we yet possess before we can 
take any point so delicate into consideration. As far as my kind 
helpers go, I find a difficulty in getting the (ee, be, e) recognised at 
all at first, as distinct from {ee, e). Most dialectal observers have 
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been educated to consider (m) as the long and (e) as the short sound. 
Many do not hear a difiference of Towel quality in whale where, ale air; 
many are not aware of the i fermi and ^ ouvert of the French, the # 
ehiuso and e aperto of the Italians. The triple distinctions {e, e, e) re- 
quire an educated ear. I have found some who at first heard {ee, e) 
^ways, come round to (ee, e) always, which may be equally in- 
correct. Again, the sound recognised as {ee) in Scotland, is so much 
deeper than my usual {ee), that I should at first hearing put it at 
(ce), though not (ee). It is possible that many (ee) sounds occur 
which have not been noticed. At present, tiierefore, with our 
imperfect means for taking observations, we can only say that 
dialectal studies do no more than point to e having belonged to the 
(e) group of sounds. In the next chapter we shall see reason for 
supposing that the old difiference was not sufficient to prevent inter- 
rhyming, but that is hardly a satisfactory criterion, for though it 
applies in French, it would entirely fail both in modem German and 
in Italian. To suppose that an original Gk)thic •', e, should be the 
parent of two (e) sounds {e, e), is very seducing, especially when 
put beside the Italian practice. In old high (German the rhymes 
separate the sounds strictly, as in modem French (Grimm, D.G. P, 
74), but this only refers to the ehort vowels, whereas Englishmen 
feel the di£PereDce e^cially in long vowels. As to old Saxon and 
Anglosaxon, Grimm (P, 233, 333) confesses to great difficulties in 
finding any distinctions, and remarks that the middle low German 
and ags. dialects seem to neglect the difiference more than the high 
German {ih, 233). As regards middle high German, he observes 
{ih. 139) that, in the xnth and xnith centuries, the difference of 
the two sounds, e broad (e, b, 8&), and i narrow {e, •), was very 
strictly observed, although with exceptions there given ; but in the 
XIV th century e, i, began to rhyme more freely, which (himm 
laments. But coming to his own day, he says (t^. 220) that the 
difference e, ^, remains in pronunciation, " at least in the principal 
cases : legen ponere sounds to us quite different from gelegen 
positus, regen movere different from regen pluvia : but our present 
poets are so hard of hearing, or so accommodating, that they rhyme 
both vowels together." Now Schmitthenner (Dictionary) writes 
rigen for both tiie last words, but Hilpert (German Diet.) distin- 
guiBhes rigen to move, with the dose sound, from rtgen rain, with 
the open sound. The distinction depends on locality. Grimm was 
bom and lived chiefly in the Electorate of Hessen Cassel. Now 
Kapp (Phys. d. Spr. 4, 85), afker dividing the custom of modem 
German pronunciation into three systems, of which the six character- 
istics arc, 1) the treatment of «, 2) of the diphthongs, 3) of the 
relations between long and short accented vowels, 4) of g, 5) of $, 
and 6) of ng, locates the first system, which he calls the '' ortho- 
graphical," in the north-west, embracing Cassel, and says that all d 
which evidently come from a, and all ^ which come from «, are 
thrown together as d, and such i as thence appear to be radical 
remain. Here d, ^» (ee, ee) or (ee, ee), use varying. The separa- 
tion is not quite that of Grimm, which was of course influenced by 
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bid studies. Here are the words in Rapp's example (th, 87), the 

derivatioiis go. gothic, ohg. old high germaiii etc., are from Schmitt- 

hemier : 

a=(BE). S=(eg). 

MeUy goth. saiTala 9u>ig, obg. Swa 

mrtUn^ go. air>a gegm^ ohg. kakan 

«r, obg. ar, ir, ur dem, ohg. dem 

weryeUru (geben, ohg. kepan) §del^ ohg. adal 

anieU, ohg. anapeton 

virklHrter (from klar, from lak elanis) 

dtr, ohg. der 

btb&nt ong. pipda 

I^Am, ohg. lepdn 

The same so-called ''historical &" is found in the second or 
" historical " system stretching over the North of Qermanj to 
Bussia, and in some isolated spots in the middle provinces, on the 
lower Rhine, by Fulda, etc. ; and in the whole South-west of 
(Germany. The following are additional words from Bapp's example 
to this system (i^. 89) : 

a = (bb). 4 = («f ). 

1IW, ohg. huer tntgeht, ijthen, ohg. k&n, kuikaii) 

lubd^ ohg. nepal wmig^ ohg. wdnac 

9eh0H, ohg. sehan elmd^ ohg. eliLenti 

tehwertf ohg. suert 

9dbel^ french sabre 

drehin, ohg. dr&han 

weht, ohg. wahan or wejan 

iehr, ohg. sSrd 

ndhrtf go. nasjan, ohg. nerjan 

fehlts, ohg. yelahan 

thrane, ohg. trahin 

fndhley ohg. zellan 

It is evident that though these systems distinguish «, ^, in one 
sense, they confuse $ from a and e from % altogether, and that they 
are not even consistent in so doing. It is a relief to Englishmen, 
then, who wish to pronounce German intelligibly, to learn that the 
third or ''practical" system, which extends over the whole middle 
part of Germany, uses {ee) for all long and (e) for all short «, as in 
English. It is no wonder, therefore, that Modem German poets are 
so "hard of hearing.'' No one in Germany seems to hear as 
Grimm's theory requires. Whether anything will be hereafter dis- 
coverable in English dialects, it is difficult to say ; at present I see 
nothing certain in the distinctions apparently made between (ee, m). 
To my ears (ce) is more frequently used by English dialectal speakers 
than {ee\ but my experience is limited. The distinctions between 
(e, e) are still more uncertain. 

0. An original (o) is more difficult to determine. The sound (o) 
itself is decidedly heard in our dialects, but, owing to the habits of 
received English, hearers naturally confuse (ajl, oo) and (o, o), and, 
when the long sound does not appear yet to have reached (aa), it if 
put down as {ao). The prefractures of (oo) would be (fo, io, {u, ♦V; 
eo, 6o, 6u, ee'), and (oo) would gradate so easily to {oo^ uu, uu) that 
I can only express my general conviction and not any certainty. 
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That the (o) was not (an) when long admits of no donbt, but that 
it may have been (o, u^, t^, u) when short, in various cases, at an early 
time, seems probable. It is more likely that the fracture («') is due 
to (uo) than to anything else, but of course (uo) is quite possible. 
Although has a double source, from a and from ii, yet there does 
not seem to be anything in the dialectal treatment to justify the 
assumption of (o, o), which is not even made by Ghrimm. The 
double sounds exist in Germany, but do not co-exist in the same system 
of pronunciation. SchmeUer, howeyer, has a few instances of (o) 
in Bavarian dialects {ib. art. 319, see art. 68, and see in No. 8 
below). The regular sounds seem to have been (00, 0) universally 
at an earlier period. It will be shewn in Chap. XII. that the rhyme 
usages of our older poets are not enough to separate them. It is 
only when we find au (aa) written for long in our modem dialects 
that we can feel sure of a difference having been felt. 

/. That long t was originally (ii, it) appears dialectally from the 
preservation of that sound in many words (291, c), and from its 
clausive prefracture {ii) in various forms, which sometimes becomes 
the juncture (aa) even when (t'l') exists in the same dialect. Long 
f might indeed be (aa) under these circumstances, but no one has 
probably ever imagined such a thing. 

U. By the long u I mean the original sound, afterwards repre- 
sented by ou. This appears to be (uu) by the preservation of that 
sound throughout the Northern dialects, and by its prefractures 
(du, iu), degenerating into (aa, it*). Of course it would be 
ridiculous to suppose that u was originally either of these latter 
sounds. The short u may have been the close fracture (i*, e') when 
it interchanged with t, 0, and finally necessitated the use of ou for 
(uu) as a mark of distinction. Owing probably to the existence of 
the sign ou^ the prefracture was always assumed to be (6u, a'u, o'vl) by 
our older phonetic writers, and not (du). Of course the labial (u) 
tends to work back on the prefixed (a) by transmutation, and thus 
labialise it into (o), so that the change of (du) into (<5u), or the 
original formation of (ou), is quite natural. In Devonshire, after u 
had been conceived as (y) in some form, the transmutation of (o) 
into (oe), producing the fracture (oeV), was equally natural. The 
use of « IB French words was a foreignism. In dialects this 11 is a 
fracture (iu, id), and varies as such a fracture. 

AL A U. The combinations at, aw, seem by the dialects to be 
treated as (di, du), whether as prefractures of (i, u), or as su£&ac- 
turcs of (a). The persistence of (di), not merely in the Bouth- 
Westem dialects, but in the Eastmi and South-Eastem, and the 
mode in which the (di, ee^ ii) sounds are mixed up together within 
the same dialect, seem to be inexplicable on any other hypothesis 
but an original (4i, 6i), The forms of (du) as (aa, 00, 00) tell a 
similar tale. 

£fF, OfFf were also frtu^tures (6u, 6u), arising from the dis- 
appearance of iff, or occasionally^. That kiugh, when gradated from 
(laawh) to (lowh), and thence passing to (low, lou), might have 
become (luu) or even (lii), would not be surprising, when wo find a 
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how appearing as (btV| ban, h&u) within the nme (Kosth Yoo^diire} 
dialect. 

DtmbU Forwu. One of the moat interesting points iomeA <hi our 
attention bj dialects is the great Yarietj of oo-ezisting fonns witloa 
the same or closely-connected diBtzicts, and also the fiact that a word 
alters its sound according to its position in a sentenoe, and aocodiBg 
to the meaning of the sentesce. In old prominciatinii we woe 
continoallj puzzled by a similar Tariety of form, of whidi we 
have not many relics in received ipeech, as eMer (ii*dlia^ d't'-dhai), 
so that it seemed like begging the question to aawnmi^ it. But tlie 
present investigations make sach assumption &r leas bold than the 
alternatives to whidi we should be otherwise forced. 

£ JinaL The controversy respecting final «, to which we dull 
have to recur in the next chapter, makes it important to discofw 
any traces of its pronunciation. Ais yet none have been diaoovetsi 
This refers to pure -e^ and not to -« as the representatiTe ci -m. i 
The pure -4 seems to have altogether diBiqppeai:ed, but thoi^^ -4 m 
a form of -en does not appear to be known, -«» itself ia atill pies e i y e d 
in the usages of several dialects, l^ow, as the abeenoe of -m ii 
some dialects is thus seen mU to prove the original afaeeaoe of -m ii 
others, so the absence of -« in some dialects at an esoiy period, ai 
in the Northern EEampole, would not di^rove its coKtempoxary ate 
in some other dialects, as in the court language of Chaocer tad 
Gower. Just in the same way, the universal reduction of "^d to '4, 
-4, in speech, £BLr more than 50 years ago, would not disprove tk 
universal pronunciation of ^ as a distinct syllable by dergynei, 
when reading lessons from the Authojised Yersion of the Bible ii 
church, mthin the last 50 years, even in such cases as ent^ 
and hwriid^ as marked by Bishop WiUdns (998, d) more than 260 
years ago, and by Gill, 250 years fdnce, supril pp. 855-857. i 
Indeed some clergymen have not even yet given up a practice wkiek | 
had an air of solemnity resulting &om archaisin. Jt ia a tbj 
familiar remimscence to myself, ^e transmutation oi -eil into 4, 
-<^, sounded almost heretical when I first heard it. 

We cannot be surprised at the absence of -«, which* diaappenri 
from our versification nearly 300 years ago. We should be 
surprised at the preservation of -m, for we know that in moat 
-en degenerated into -«, and then disappeared. The modem diaketri 
absence of any sound does not establish its original absence ; lii 
the dialectal presence of any sound either establishes its ongad 
presence, or the original presence of a sound from which it couMk 
derived, according to the ordinary usages of speech. Now 
regard to -«, there is no doubt whatever of its lively preeeaee i 
high German at the present day. It is part and par^ of 
speech. It is not confined to poetry or music, as the French •#. 
IB really used on every prosaical occasion by every prosaical 
Three years' residence in GFermany has brought this fact so 
thousand times before my ears, that no doubt in the world can 
in my own mind. As all the world knows and admits the tui, 
would seem superfluous to attest it so explicitly from 
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knowledge. But there are some deniers of English -e, who insist 
that people could not have used it, simply on account of the ahsurd 
waste of time and energy in pronouncing it. Hence it is necessary to 
establish the fSeuit that another great nation does not find its use involve 
an absurdity. As, however, the modem English final -a, -^r, are 
pronounced generally (-«) or (-9), much as the final German -«, and 
as the old final English -0, if pronounced, was most probably so called 
(119, b)j and as we should not find it either elegant or particularly 
time-saving and energy-sparing to omit this sound and say pu^^ 
Americ\ artnacP , panaee , t^, art^^ naphth\ aeaeP^ eyehpad^ ^umbrelT ^ 
vaniir, vilPf icro/uTf uvul\ dram\ anathem\ enigm\ itigm\ dogm^^ 
diUmm\ comm\ hym\ duenn\ Chin\ er*, ehimer', opir^^ etc., or 
pseulP, piWf anguPj masf, mi$t\ doef^ etc., etc., etc., it is evident 
that such an argument is hardly worth consideratioli. To such vile 
uses we may come at last, but we have not yet reached Chinese 
monosyllabism, much as we may have spoiled our language by mere 
pruning. The reason, however, why I especially insist on the lively 
use of -e in high German is, that this -0 has disappeared in many 
high German dialeeU^ except as the representative of -en. The 
preservation of -e in any form, or even of # in the prefixed he-^ ge-, 
is extremely rare in all the Bavarian dialects, although the sound of 
-e is used for -en in about half, the other half reducing -mi to a 
vowelless n. See the instances in Schmeller (arts. 209-235, 672- 
592, and under e final in No. 8 below).' We have herein the 
positive proof that the dialectal disappearance of -« is compatible 
with the co-existence of its dialectal use, which may or may not be 
fixed by literature.* It is, thereforCi a perfectly justifiable view to 
take, that final -e may have disappeared in some dialects in Early 
English and have existed in others. Moreover, this disappearance 
or use cannot be proved by manuscripts, because we find scnbee who 
spoke different dudects transcribing the same original, and preserv- 
ing their individual orthographic habits. It can only be established 
by habits of internal verification, not even by rhyme endings, and 
the inquiry into its use in the middle of lines is rendered wondeif uUy 
difficult by the uncertainty of readings, and the recklessness of 
scribes, so that single manuscripts are by no means conclusive. In 
the next chapter this point will be examined, with especial reference 
to Bobert of Brunne's Chronicle. 



1 Bemarking on this loss of flexioiud 
form, which in literary high Oerman 
had been already reduced to -« , Schmel- 
ler says (on his p. 61) that " this does 
not prerent these same dialects from 
haTing more or less efidently preserved 
isoiatra remarkable forms belonging to 
the older or even oldest phases of the 
language, which, when literary speech 
was fixed, were not admitted, owing to 
the jprevalence of certain views or 
fashions." 

' Dutch is often quoted as a tongue 
allied to English in which final e is 



lost. See Mr. Sweet* s remark on ^e 
preservation of its sound in (1292, e). 
in Johan Winkler't Algemeen Neder- 
duitsch en Frieach Dialecticon fs Gbr«« 
venhage, 1874}, ffiving 186 versions of 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son into 
as many Low Oerman dialects, final $ 
seems to crop up somewhere in ^wy 
example. At the same time it fiits in 
and out, so that we may feel prepared for 
similar uncertainties in our own dialects, 
especially about the beginning of the 
XV th century. Even if poeti were 
careful, copyists were not. 
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No. 7. Dialectal Consonant Rblations. 
The relations of consonants in our dialects are altogether simpler 
than those of vowels, although they present some peculiar points of 
difficulty. The distinction of voiced and voicelesM is very generally 
kept up. It is only in the southwest that (f, th, s, sh) hecome 
(v, dh, z, zh) with tolerable regularity. But the same dialects do 
not confuse (p, t, k) with (b, d, g). This is singularly in oppoei- 
tion to Gk?rman habits, which are uncertain of the explodents, but 
certain of (s, z). The continuants (th, dh, zh) not occurring in 
German, and (bh), not (v), being used in middle Germany, which ii 
most addicted to the interchange of (p b, t d), there is no opportunitj 
of examining the continuants further. The (th, dh) are sometimes 
confused in the north of England. Thus though is (thoo) in Scotch, and 
the usual the (dhe) is voiceless and voweUess (th-) in South Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, and elsewhere. This seems to confirm 
Mr. Sweet's view of an original (dh) which became (th) in isolated 
cases (p. 541, n. 2); thus both (dh) and (th) are found in South 
Derbyshire. In the North again a (z) appears where the received 
use is (s) in (prisdiz, dezE'mbar, nhsz) for precise, dec^mber^ tw, and 
other words, and a (v) for an (f ) in (k<wv) cal/f etc., so that the con- 
fusion of hisses and buzzes is not exclusively southwestern. 

The interchange of (b bh, g gh) is not to be looked for, as (bh, 
gh) do not occur, at least consciously, in our present dialects. The 
(d dh), which do occur, are not perfectly related, as (d) is not, at 
any rate generally, dental, although the fact of dentality may l^Te 
been often overlooked. In the southwest (d) replaces (dh) initially, 
especially before (r), as (druu, drii) through, three, and occasionallj 
elsewhere, as (dts'l) thistle in East Cornwall. I have not been ahk 
to ascertain if the (d) is then dental as (,druu, ^drii). Medial snb- 
stitutions of (dh) for (d) are not uncommon, and have even crept 
into older received orthography, as burthen, tnurthcr, now hurisHi 
murder. In Norfolk three becomes tree. This again raises the 
question as to whether (t d) in English were not originally dental 
(^t ,d), as in Celtic, and on the continent generally. 

This inquiry is, however, complicated by the acknowledged 
existence of (,t ^d) in some northern dialects, but almost, if not 
absolutely, exclusively before (r) or the syllable (or) or its substi- 
tutes. This dental, or something like it, is also found in Ireland is 
the same places (1239, a'). There are even phases of dialect whidi 
are distinguished by having the usual coronal (t d) in precisely the 
same situations as those in which related phases use the dental 
(^t ^d), for example the Chapel and Taddington varieties of the Peak 
of Derbyshire, the first having (^t ^d), the second (t d), and similarly 
in Yorkshire. This singular distinction entirely corresponds to the 
Sanscrit, which occasions such difficulty to Englishmen and GFermani 
(p. 1096). The area and origin of the English coronal (t d) requite 
strict examination, but so few Englishmen hear the distinctions (t ^t, 
d ,d) that the inquiry is beset with as much difficulty as that of the 
distinction between (v bh) in Germany. See Mr. C. C. Bobinson's 
observations on Yorkshire usage in No. 1 1 , below. 
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In connection with this must be noticed the occasional assimila- 
tion of (dh) to (t), after a following (s) or (t), as (nha'sta) for hast 
thou? and even of (th) in Derbyshire, as (ti-stondz vt-"t-bak-« aar 
waa), he stands at the back of our wall, where (vt th-bak) would 
have been the regular form. In the example of W. Lincolnshire 
given below, it will be observed that the, which had the regular 
form (dh-) before vowels, varies as (th-), and even (t) and fd), 
according to the adjoining letters. This is similar to Orrmin's 
custom (490, b), and must not be confounded with the use of vowel- 
less (t) for the article in Yorkshire and Cumberland. Is this last 
(t) the degeneration of (th\ which is itself an altered (dh), or an 
independent formation? This is a matter of controversy. But 
that the (t) may be the degeneration of (th, dh) is certain, because 
in the Orkneys and Shetlands all (th, dh) have become (t, d) or 
(^t, ,d), and in Kent and E. Sussex th in the, this, them, those, there^ 
that is, (dh) in certain words, is always (d) ; while we have seen that 
neighbouring consonants in many places reduce the (th, dh) to 
(t, d). The pronunciation of this voweUess (t) when used as the 
article is most singular. To my ear it does not in native speech 
run on to the following vowel, but is, if possible, connected with 
the preceding word.* When it stands initially in a sentence, so that 
this connection is impossible, as when it precedes a voiced consonant, 
as (b, d, g), t^ dog, or stands between two voiced consonants, as in 
V backhouse, or stands between two similar consonants, as at f time, 
at f door, the method by which its effect is made evident — and it is 
always evident — seems to be mainly by a slight implosion, as (''t), see 
(1097, <f). Both Mr. C. C. Bobinson and Mr. Hallam, to whom 
this t is vernacular, accept this theory. There is, however, a certain 
holding, and a certain delay, in passing from the presumed implosion 
to the following consonant, giving a little catch or hesitation, so 
that it is difficult to determine the precise sound. Yet the existence 
of a distinct syllabic (t), which is certainly not ('ht, t'h, t^h), is a 
remarkable phenomenon, well deserving of most careful investiga- 
tion. Our old H for it is not comparable, for it always glides on to 
a preceding or succeeding letter. The Slavonic preposition (v) is a 
voiced consonant, and hence quite pronounceable. The manner in 
which the French de, te, je, re-, are spoken, when they seem to be 
entirely swallowed, and yet produce a most sensible effect to French 
ears, comes perhaps still nearer to it. To merely write (t), or the 
etymological t*, H, according to the difference of view as to the the 
or et het origin of this ^', is of course helpless. I have, however, 
generally adopted (t) in the following examples, and left the reader 
to glide it on to the preceding letter, or to make an implosion, as 
the case may be. 

The interchange of (t, k) is well known among children, and 
some Polynesians could not get nearer than (Tu'te) for Captain 
Cook's name. The use of (tl, dl) for initial (kl, gl) is very general, 

1 Mr. Hallam felt the same difficnltv to his notes he finds the (t) Roaned to 
in marking this (t) in the Chesterfield the preceding rowel in nearty half the 
▼arietj of Derbyshire. On referring cases which he wrote from ohaenration. 
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even among educated people/ and in some dialecta my anthoiitiec 
adopt it regularlj. Though (k) has generally diaappearod he&n 
(n), Cumberland, as will be seen, retains traces of it, as (nhn-), and 
even (tn-), where the change is similar to that of (kl-) into (tl-), 
and may be regarded as a prospectiTe transmutation^ oocaflu»ed lij 
preparing the organs for following (1), whereas in Italian, (1) 
sinks by retrospectiye transmutation to (i), making way for (k, gX 
as in chiamo ghiaeeio (kia'muh gi£\t^t^shtih). In (lok) for (bt) ia 
Cumberland, the opposite tendency appears. 

The effect of an unaccented (i)-sound, generally a firactnzal prefixi 
upon a preceding (k, g), frequently shews itself in the dialeda, 
by generating (t^sh, d^zh). In Scotch (k, g) generally remain, but 
in English this is quite the exception. The same cwouie aometunei, 
but not always, makes (t, d) into (t.sh, d^zh), and (s) more geneialiy 
into (sh). The (zh)-sound is not very frequent, it is generated in 
words, as vistony azure, which are not dialectaL As the -imr^, -mtv, 
endings do not generally develope a fracture, they more often remain 
as (-toj, -sai, -zoj), but being altogether strange are treated rery 
irregularly ; compare Yorkshire and Shropshire. Mx. Moxray (ly. 
eit. p. 85) informs us that in the central valley of Berwickshire 
initial ch, that is (t sh-), is pronounced as (sh-) simply. It would 
be worth while ascertaining distinctly whether this is (sh) or (^ik). 
It may be simply the latter, and hence the inhabitants of (ShtLrset} 
Chinmde (56n48, 2w\2) may be as much maligned as the inhabitaad 
of Eome, for using (sh) in place of (tsh). But the intermediate 
sound is worth noting.' 

The habits of speakers in different localities differ very mod 
respecting ease and difficulty in consonantal combinations. The 
(-mr-) frequently develope (-mbr-), by dropping the nasality of (a) 
before releasing the lips, and thus we have our received Umm^ 
chamber, number. Our dialects, however, do not patronise this, aid 
(trmsj, tsha'moj, nx'moi) consequently occur. The name Hamiltoa 
is often (Hh8B*mbltBn) in a Southern mouth, but the Scotch aie 
coiitent to call Campbell (kon'm'l). Similarly (-nl-) often geneiatei 
(-ndl-), but dialects generally content themselves with (-nl-), m 
(nhaii'l) kmuUe, There is indeed a constant inclination to cany as 
the nasality of (m, n) until the contact is released, and tfana mbflti- 
tute simple (m, n) for (mb, nd). The participles in -tn^ in the 
received dialect, which were originally in -nd, consequently appear 



^ When I was a boy at school, I 
suddenly became conscious that I pro- 
nounced the radical forms kxJm andrA^ 
in the same way. It cost me much 
trouble and years of practice to obtain 
(kl-) with ease and certainty, and the 
same for (gl-). As a consequence, my 
attention has been constantly drawn to 
this defect of speech in otners. The 
Welsh (11) heara at a distance from a 
crier shouting out Llandudno at Rhyll 
sounded to me much more like (tl) 



than (thl), with which SngliduBa 
genenuly confuse it. 

* The demonstration of (/ih), m 
(1104, d^j makes it possible thai 4k 
French may not haye d6Tel<qped (1^) 
at first, as has been thought, but odlT 
f^h), and this may haye generaitf 
(t^sh) in Norman mouths, iniencs ili 
rUsh form, but haye reauoed to (sh) 
'rench. See (207, a). Thisisinflnh 
thrown out for consiaeration ; indeei 
(k|) may haye come first (1120, iT). 
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as (-m) in most dialects. Of course this is not the reason whj the 
gemnd or verbal noun in -ing has also fallen into (-m) in most 
dialects. In Southern Scotch the distiuction is made in tlie vowel, 
not the consonant, (-on) participle, and (-tn) gerund {Murray^ p. 
211), but the other dialects conf^ the two cases. This may have 
been an assimilation. There is no powerlessness to pronounce (q), 
which some dialects even take as (qg) final, not (qk). Medially 
they seem as a rule to prefer (q) to the occasionsd (qg) of the 
received dialect, saying (frqor) rather than (frqgar). Before (th), 
the (q) sinks very generally to (m), in (lenth, stienth). 

L and E are the two most vowel-like comsomants, forming distinct 
syllables of themselves. In this respect they differ materially m>m 
(w, j), which, if really prolonged, are almost as unvowellike as (z), 
but in consequence, perhaps, naturally and easily gradate to (u, i). 
If E is untriUed, the resulting (r^) instantly gradates to (o), and 
thence to some other obscure voweL L obstructs the cavity of the 
mouth by its eentral contact, much more than (r^), but still it is 
very apt to gradste to (o), and thence be entirely lost. Sometimes 
in Eomance languages it passes rather into (i) or (u), according to 
the tendency of the people to raise the middle of the tongue, or 
somewhat round the lips to improve the resonance. In the dOalects 
both /, r, are apt to disappear entirely after (aa, aa). Indeed, 
received pronunciation adopts the same habit in halkf etc. After 
(oo) the /, by prospective transmutation, inclines to (til, «), and the 
diphthongs (dul, 6u) result, the foundation of (o'li, iu, &u\ in roUf 
$houlder, etc., which were once received, but are mow only dialectal, 
and not unfrequent in dialects. After the other vowels (1) does not 
seem to have the same tendency to disappear, though (^^ ^) 
degenerate to (uu). 

LD final seems to be a distasteful combination, either / ori^ being 
frequentiy dropped. The d- closing of the passage bv the sides left 
open for / requires an amount of pressure apparently inconsistent 
with the lazy ease of dialectal speech. 

E is treated very variously. In Scotland it is a distinctty and 
rather harshly-triUed (.r), but how tar dental I know not. Where 
Scotland breaks into England, just about Berwick, the uvular (r), 
which Southemere call the hurr, and natives the (knip), begins, but 
marks out a very small district.* Coining more south, the initial 



1 « The northern limits of the burr 
(r)^ are rery sharplj defined, there 
beirng no transitional sound hetween it 
and the Scotch r (.r). From Carham 
[66fi89. 2 m; 23, the extreme N.W. 
point of Northumherland] eastwards, 
the boundary follows the Tweed, which 
it leares, however, to include the town 
and liberties of Berwick, which in this, 
as in other respects, now adheres to the 
Southern in ^^erence to its own side 
of the Tweed. Along the line of the 
Cheriots, the Scotch r ( j) has driren 
the burr (r) a few miles back, perhaps 



because many of the farmers and shep- 
herds are ox Scottish origin. In the 
Tale of the Beed [which runs into the 
Tyne, 66nl9, 2w2i] we suddenly enter 
the crkoup (Xrm) country in the neigh- 
bourhood of Qtterbum (otohr-bohirn) 
[66nl6, 2wl0], In Cumberland, West- 
morland, and the rest of the North 
An^le area, the r ii now pronounced 
as in other parts of England/' Murrar, 
op.eii.pp,W-7. There are ^arenlly 
many Tarieties of the burr. The one 1 
heard was (r), but extensiTe obsenra- 
tion ii neoeiisary to determine this 
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trill is distincty but not so powerful, and generally more or less of a 
trill exists, even when no vowel follows, but such trills seem never 
to be very marked. In S. Shields speech, remarkably similar to 
Southern Scotch in its general character, and close by the country of 
the burr, but where the burr is unknown, this final r seems entirely 
to disappear, or crops up as a Mat (o, «, '), or perhaps a glottal (i). 
But in Westmorland ^ere is apparently an occasional, possibly 
dental (^r). "Whether this (,r) appears generally after (,t ^d) is 
questionable. Mr. Hallam thinks the tongue in his ^ is more 
advanced in the mouth than usual, and that he consequently really 
says (^t^r). Mr. Bobinson finds a dental (^r) occasionally after (g) in 
Yorki^iire. In Yorkshire this final r seems to be in a state of 
transition, sometimes appearing, often disappearing, and generally 
being rather permissive, as (j), than obligiUx>ry, as (r). But there 
are times when the trill is indispensable. In Slux>psldre it is stated 
to be always felt, but to be slight. To speak of ** feeling a letter" 
is sometimes misleading. A Spaniard once told me that his final i 
was rather felt by the speaker than heard by the listener. If the 
speaker confines himself to putting his organs into the proper posi- 
tion to articulate, but neglects to issue breath, vocalised or not, he 
may feel his words, but the bystander will be none the wiser. 
Schmeller, speaking of the initial ge- reduced to ^, and lost before a 
following explodent {op, eit, art. 485), says that ''it is not heard 
independently (Jur etch), but that we recognise the preparation 
(Ansalz) made by the tongue to pronounce it, by the greater decision 
{Enteehiedenheit) with which the initial sound strikes the ear." 
Thus gehundm becomes (.bti*nd'n), or perhaps (bHwnd'n). The 
case of f dog^ already referred to, may be the same, (.dag) rather 
than ('t dog), and this is one of the points to which attcnition should 
be directed. In the same way, while prononncing a vowel, even 
(aa, Ai, xx), the speaker may feel the tongue riee at the end. It 
may oidy take the position (o), the tip may rise to (rj, it may give 
the slightest quiver {\\y\ and all this may be feU by the speaker, 
but it would be dimcuit for the listener to hear. The habit of 
writing, and moreover the habit of not trilling final r, nay, the incapa- 
bility of trilling it, which is often experienced by EngUshmen, and, 
finally, the habit of assuming the long-vowel glide in (boad) to be 
a representative of an existing r, because it is Mt to be so diJSerent 
from the stopped-vowel glide in (bad, badd), see (1156, <f), are all 
so misleading to an English observer, that I frequentiy mistrust the 
accounts given to me, thinking them open to these sources of un- 
conscious error. People seem to be afraid of admitting that r is 
not sounded. Critics and reviewers laugh to scorn such rhymes 
as mom dawn (575, d. 693, ^. 1195, h\ 1228, h\ till the jndg- 

habit. SometimM the sound seemi to companying rowel. The subject is 

oome up to (grh), sometimes to sink to difficult, but the sound is so diff^ised, 

(i), and sometimes to reduce to (gh, sportdicaUy and unacknowledged, in 

g^, or an hiatus of powerlesraess. At England, France, and Germany, not to 

other times ^e UTula is Tery sharply mention its acknowledged existenee in 

and briffhtly trilled. The sound seems Arabic, that it desenres atteatiTe studT 



also to differ in the pitch of the ac- by all philologists. 
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ment is confused^ the nature of the trill is forgotten, the '' some- 
thing'' asually uttered or positioned or imagined when r is 
seen on paper, is called an r, and final r is said to be dis- 
tinctly pronounced, when it may be that a vowel is merely 
lengthened, or at most a su£Eracture introduced. When any one 
writes larf brort to indicate (laaf brAAt), in which words no trilled (r) 
was ever pronounced, — and such spellings are very common among 
writers of dialectal specimens, — the whole question is reduced 
to chaos. A trill is a succession of beats,^ that is, of sounds of 
very different intensities in rapid succession; it is of no consequence 
how the beat is produced, but, unless at least two maximum and 
one minimum, or two minimum and one maximum, degrees of 
intensity have been heard, unless a succession of '* makes and 
breaks" has been at least indicated, there is no trill in any one of 
the forms (brh, ui, ^r, r, r, grh, t), all of which probably occur at 
some place, or at some time in different places, or among defectiye 
speakers, in England. And other r's may occur, as the Insh rolling 
(^r), see (1232, h\ a retracted (/), see (1098, h'\ and an r made by a 
striking of the tongue against the teeth, gums, or roof of the mouth, 
for which (^r) may be used, the difference between (^r) and (^r) 
being that between the actions of the clarinet and harmonium reeds. 
Anything, in short, which gives a final roughneu (the characteristio 
sensation produced by rapid beats) will pass muster for an T^ngliVb 
r, and, what is more, be intelligible. See also (11 94, <^). 

But there are parts of England in which the disappearance of r 
is fEtirly acknowledged, namely in parts of the southwest.* The 



^ Donden (Spraakklanken, p. 19), 
referred to (1098, e), see also (1099, e\ 
gives some interesnng drawii^ of the 
phonautographio cunres produced by 
the trills (brh, r, r], showing how the 
trill shuts off and o^ens out the Toice 
some 20 or 30 times in a second. The 
lip trill (brh) produced long silences, 
and rather faint intermediate sounds. 
A fine Toice and weak (r) trill gives 
short weakenings of tone rather than 
complete silences interposed between 
bold sounds. A weak voice and 
strong (r) gave long silences and faint 
intermeiiiate sounds. The same singer 
with a loud voice produced equally 
marked silences. A distinctly sounded 
tip ton^e (r) gave sound and silence 
of nes^y equiu length, but made the 
sounds quite clear. The effect is nearly 
the same as when two tuning forks, 
sold as of the same pitch, but almost 
always slightly different, are struck 
and held over the same resonance 
chamber. The sound and silence follow 
one another with remarkable distinct- 
ness. It is not precisely that of a 
9 hake in music (It. trillo), but so like 



it that I have known an excellent imi- 
tation of a shake produced on musical 
glasses by sounding two together which 
differed by half a note in pitch, and the 
tretnolo stops on the harmonium and 
organ are produced in a sinular man- 
ner. The^ exact cause of iremuhut 
speech, as in emotion, or in that very 
disagreeable habit of tremolo sumng, 
which may be noted as (aj), etc^ am 
not yet able to assign. The bleatiuK 
voice (^a) ii another species of tiill, 
the Marl (gaj another, " sonat h!c dS 
nire canlna Utera," Pers 1, 109. 

' The faith in a pronounced r dies 
hard. A great deal of difficulty is felt 
about Gloucester, Wiltshire, and Dor- 
setshire. To my own ears the real 
sound of vocal r, that is, r when not 
preceding a consonant, is in these dis- 
tricts really a vowel, and that vowel 
much resembles ((b). But to say so 
seems to those wno use the sound to 
imply that they do not pronounce r at 
all, whereas they know, truly enough, 
that they do make a great difference 
in speech according as r is or ii not 
written, and hence they do pronounce 
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presumed transpositioii of r and the vowel, as run um, red urd, 
reduces itself to the omission of r and obscuration of the following 
Towel with a long vowel-glide, as. (ran aan, red aad). The rationale 
of this, and of cdl similar cases, being the inherent difficulty of 
trilling without some perceptible untrilled vowel preceding and 
following, just as for the Sanscrit ft (1 146, <f ), as explained by the 
old grammarians. How can we tell that there is an interruption, 
unless there is a thread to intermpt ? And then how easy to snip 
off the interruption and lengthen the thread ! Certainly (aan) is 
much easier than (.ran), which readily becomes (Lo.ran, oj^ran, or^^, 
99n). And thus the Scotch (.r) finally disappears in Devonshire! 

The r and / readily unite with a preceding consonant, but some 
forms are little found. Although (bl) is easy and common, (vl) is 
not found (it is common in Dutch), and (wl-) seems to have vanished, 
a faint reminiscence of (w'l-) existing in Scotch, with a problematic 
change to (f 1-) in one word flunkey. No labial (lu?-) in place of (wl-) 
has been reported. On the other hand, (w'r-) is said to occur in 
Scotch, degenerating to (vr-, bhr) in Aberdeen, and the labial (rw-) 
and also (w'r-) are reported from. Cumberland. There is really no 
more difficulty in the combinations (ml-, mr-) or (wl-, wr-) tban in 
(bl-, br-), but they are simply unusual. In every case there is a 
tendency to simultaneous instead of successive utterance, when the 
organs can readily be posed accordingly, and this is especially the 
case for the (t)-series, so that (lir-, tw-) are more likely to be heard 
than (w'l-, w'r-), which rather resemble the efforts of a fcn-eigna 
to pronounce an unusual combination, as in (1136, e). 

The interchange of W and Y is usually marked as a cockneyism, 
when occurring initially. Its American existence has been already 
shewn ( 1 067, d. 1 220, d'). In Norfolk, the change of initial V to W, 
according to one authority (see No. 11, below), is regular, and in 
Essex and Kent it is frequent, but the change from W to V is not 
80 well known. The medial and final interchange also occurs, as in 
the Scotch (sla'u-en) for slaveUf and (da'u) for dove, and the Devon- 
shire (jooy) for row. The exact nature of the (v) in this case I 
have not been able to ascertain, because I have not examined ' un- 
corrupted ' peasants. It would be interesting to know whether the 
change is from (w) to (v) direct, or through the mediation of (bh), 
as Dr. Bekc asserts (1221, d). We have certainly a change of (b) 
to (v), or a sound which is taken to be (v), even if it were once 
(bh), in such words as (maa*v'l) for marble, which favours the 
original (bh) hypothesis ; but this sound is such an incomprehensi- 
biHty to most Englishmen, that it may be very long before anything 
satisfactory is discovered in this direction. For philological pur- 
poses, and for Latin and Italian' pronunciation, the fact that hearers 

their own final r, and neyer having connties. The yarieties of r are ^ 

heard another they are utterly per- most remarkable m English speech, 
plexed by being told that they utter ^ In listening to a lecture deliyered 

a Towel and not a trill, and perplex me by Dr. Zerffi, on 16 March, 1874, in 

in turn by their observations. More of which the English pronunciation 



\ 



this hereafter when considering these generally very g^ood, I noticed iiioe, 



1 



y.'.Mttw/i^i^/VW 
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do generally assert an tnterchanf^ of (w, v) is of real ralne, 
wliatever be the means of trasBit. The fact also of the vety 
different degrees of pressure of the under lip on the upper t«eth, 
already aJladed to (1102, c. 1103, c), should be bome in mind, to 
vhich must be added the possibility of making a considerable bnzs 
when saying (bh), by merely constricting the Ups without touching 
the tee&. 

The ear readily confhses hisses and buzzes arising &om differ- 
ent Boutces. Those due to the central obstmctiou by the 
teeth in the case of (f ) and (thV are closely allied. Hence we mnst 
not feel surprised at the Scotch (thraE) for Jron*. or the Shropshire 
(throks, ft's'Iz) for frockt, thUllei.* The change of (s) to a sound 
closely resembling (th) in the lisp arises merely from a defeotive 
organism or an affected advance of the tongue ; it is not dialectaL 

The gutturals (kh kjb kurb) are only beard in Scotland, and the 
two latt«r are almost confined to the southern counties. Their 
voice forms have quite perished out. In the north of England no 
gutturals are now beard, though they existed in Dent within the 
memory of an aged man of science. Prof. Adam Sedgwick, whose 
death we have had to deplore since my quotations from bis book 
were printed (supri, pp. 289, n. 4; 311, n. 1). But though gone 
they have left an impression, partly as {i), partly as (o, u], and 
partly as (f), even in the received dialect (213, a). This (f) is still 
more developed dialectally, and sometimes interchanges with (th). 
Theoldinterchangewidi(s)hasnot hitherto been confirmed diiJect- 
ally (464, e). The appearance of (dhon, dbon) for yon, ags. gtond, 
both in Scotch and Irish English (1242, V), b very remarkable, 
and ought to point to a previous (gh) form, which properly gener- 
ates (j) initi^y, but it may be otherwise derived.* A similar 
abnormal generation of (shuu, shii) from ags. }u6, tbrough (ghe6o, 

inipile, (or vic«, incite, irith what Eait Chmhire. It ia the only iaiUoM 
Hninded to ms (uid I wu ritting lecj he can recollect of the ehange of (th) 
near to him) aa a diitinct (w) ; it TDa.j into (f) in the Peak, 
have been prefiactonl (n-) , but it wu > As i in Scotch wordi remains M 

certainlT not (>], and it did not recall the repreMmlatiTe of ), that ia ags. g, 
(bb). He called tbe Vidai [Tedu). so y is the written form for >, aa «• 
' The air ercapea through a nairow >ee hy mutilating this letter to f , 
central chink, of which one edire ii which in HSB. interchanges with y 
very often. We conilautly wiilc y* for 

e=the. So ywi in Scotch (and tha 
Ifut u>e ia mere Scotch) nu^ Mud 
far>«i, and thii for the accuiatiie ciM 
of the age. demonatratiTfl pronoun, ao 
n the tun^, when eiamined that gon man when called [dhon nun] 
alethoecopicaUj, while a person is pro. may be like thtniviennieAtoj tKottmnt. 
nonncingthe letter. The« teeth-huaea Thu i> merely thrown out lu an sltsr- 
consequcntly require much more atten- natiTe m^tstion. A coonter mijrsad- 

^-_. — ^ — .. j:.^ :.\. .1. — ( ing of [1 for y w«» »ugge»t«d (63», rf'j, 

and has been confirmed by an actual 
inapection of the US. by Mr. Uumy 
in 1871. Hence the uae of dotui y 
in old MSB., to point oat that it did 
w)(meu>. 
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gjhoO) gjli6o, gjhe'), has been already saggested (489, a. 1 142, ^). 
If this view be correct, the Lancashire (nhuu), the Leeds (shun) and 
the received (shii) she, have the same ags. hed for their origin. 

The aspirate, in the form (Hh), seems to be invariably used where 
written in Scotland, and not to be introduced where not written, 
except in the predicative (nhaz) us. But we have scarcely passed 
the border before it darts in and out like sunlight on a cloudy day. 
Perhaps the intermediary is the simple jerk (h). But certamly in 
most of Yorkshire, in Shropshire, in Derbyshire, in the Midland 
counties, in Lincolnshire, in Essex, in Kent, and in the South- 
western counties, it is almost extinct. One might be inclined to 
think that it is only the classification of '* dropping aitches " among 
social sins which keeps the aspirate alive in the received dialect. 
And even there (wh) has failed to make its mark. Although ac- 
knowledged and used among a large section of people, (wh) is 
almost solely an artificial sound in our language. Chuiously enough, 
although it has nearly disappeared where written, it seems to re- 
appear occasionally in some (u-) fractures, not merely as a remnant 
of hj as when ags. hdm crops up as (wh6o*m) home, but where there 
is no original A, as when ags. dte becomes (whoo'ts), oats. This is, 
however, not usual. The familiar dialectal writing whoam, whoats, 
of course proves nothing ; but from. Mr. C. C. Robinson, for York- 
shire, I heai-d a distinct (wh) in such words as he has so written 
below. 

According to the same authority, there seems also to be in the 
very vulgar form of Leeds dialect an inserted (h) jerk after certain 
consonants, whore (t, d) are lost in a permissive (j), see (1261, if), 
and other curious phenomena occur, which will be detailed here- 
after. This jerk (h) certainly often occurs after consonants in Irish, 
and requires careful investigation, in relation to the Indian post- 
aspirated consonants (1137, c), and their subsequent treatment in 
European languages. 

Before (u, i), the consonantal (w, j) are very apt to disappear, 
and where that is the case, it may be rash to insist very strongly on 
the diflPerence between these consonants, and the con-sonants, or 
prefiractural (u-, i-). Where however (wu-, ji-) occur, the conso- 
nantal change is effected. 

The contributions made to consonantal philology by the observa- 
tions on dialects are therefore not either numerous or novel. They 
are chiefly confirmatory. The great points of interest are, the co- 
existence and distinct appreciation of (t ,t, d ^d) in the same or 
adjacent dialects ; the vowelless syllable (t) in Yorkshire, Cumber- 
land, and Derbyshire; the treatment of r; the confusion of (w, v); 
the passage of the guttural into (f, th, dh) ; and the flitting treat- 
ment of h, wh. 

The real bearing of these changes upon general philology can be 
distinctly felt only when something like a general survey of conso- 
nants and their relation to vowels has been obtained. Curiously 
eclectic as we have found languages to be in the use of vowels 
(1297, a), this is still more the case in relation to consonants. 
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Even the great relations between voiced and Toicelen cansonanU 
are very insufficiently carried out in individual languages, and mncli 
curious information vould result from "consonant identifications" 
in the various languages of the world aimilar to those "vowel identi- 
fications" previously furnished [pp. 1300-7). In default of this, 
some systematic arrangement must be attempted. It seems to me that 
we have not yet a sufficient knowledge of the relations of consonants 
to each other and to vowels to do this satisfactorily. At any rate, 
I have not been able to form any system satisfactory to myself, 
which should embrace the extremely compUcated phenomena with 
which I hare become practically acquainted, while numerous others, 
apparently etUl more complicat«d, remain so vaguely described or 
BO inaccessible as to elude me altogether. Much is mere conjecture. 
I prefer then not to present any systematic arrangement of my own, 
but to give such an account of different systems formed by othen 
as will assist the reuder in underatanding the nature of the present 
changes. 

The diatioction between vowels and consonants is not in general 
well understood. The word ' consonant ' is used in the vaguest 
possible manner, Bometimes, as appears to me, merely to designate 
diphthongising vowels which have not the stress, as (i) in the 
fractures (ia, ai), or (', a), in (tV, fa), called y, r, respectivdy. The 
controversy as to where A is or is not " a letter," a vowel, or a con* 
sonant, points to this. Hence the importance of fint inquiring 
what arc the classes of sounds whidiwe have to consider. I cannot 
suppose that the following analysis is eshaustive ; but it will at least 
answer the present purpose better than any other which 1 could 
cite, for many detailB see pp. 1128, sqq. 

AtaJywit of Bfttth Bttmdt. 

The sensation o( Mntnd is dne, gener- 
ally, to an undulstorr motion of the 
BtmoEphere striking the dram-skin of 

the ear. This motion itself is often ... 

called snnnd. The classes of sounds inforce to be aadible ('[), as in chirps, 
here ransidered are those in vhich the inspired vhistles, sobs, gasps, etc., aaa 
tindnlatoiT motion is produced bf a (11S8, a), and may be nasal, aa in 
speaker, through his vocat organs. anofSing ('|J, or orinasal (i) and 

..... J , , . ,- fluttering (j}, aa in snores ("lij), etc. 

The air within the mouth, not drawn „; OMlid. {U29, <f), including the 

ID or driTcn out, and henee at rert so i^„„ ^„„\,, jj,^ ,„'' ^„^u«m, 

far as respiratiun |s conceraed. ma, be ,„^„^ j„ f jerVeT(H), etc., and 

set m motion by rj«*, or ™«i. (H), the'mJtion of the vocal chords toward. 

or cheek p»f. (B), a» m osing he each other, or their retention in filed 

blewp.pe[thc-.jmbol[a)typifiM,fijthe ^itiona, ™d the Mma for the fi,.»r. 

upper and lower lme» the two cheeks ^„,„ „ eartilaginoua glottis, and 

preasing out a rtream of a,r thecenb^ all ulodifieatiomi^ e.piration ihich 

lme,brtweentben.],or.fflyM.<m, 'h), ^^ [ ^^^^^ the lar^TU itself, 

see (112B, A. .} All of these heip to These Vm to have been flricarefuUr 

form con»onanta The ri.r*. and ct^ considered and distinguished, as part <5 

form Prof Haldenmi ■" independent ^ ,jphabetie sTitem,% Brucke (pVlO o( 

TOweh." U«a/. Orth. art. 446-8). ^.cJ.onp.I2l7,n.2),^andhaTea'lreadT 

2. Air intpirid. The air drawn into been dwelt upon at some length 

ths month ma; meet with obataol«a, or (1129, «0, bnt not ethaustirelf . Boms 
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(*h), wheeze (*h), whkper (**li), 
[.,h), bleat (Ji), Yoice (^), nasal 
ChJ, nasal bleat ((hj. Of these 



of these (rh, Hih, Hh) have been nsnally 

oonsiderea as consonants. 

b, Undif^rmtiaUd Qlotua toundi^Wi 

flatos (*h), wheeze (**), wl 

buzz (,"' 

Toice (* 

*^) c^)) ^^ nsuaDy taki^ as consonants 

>i 8)- 
e, D^eretUuUed Ohttdl nunds. 

i.). Tne differentiation takes place by 
the action of resonance chamoers, as 
already explained (p. 1276), on its 
way to the external air thrtmgh the 
open mouth, nose, or both, and meeting 
with more or less obstmction on the way. 

When the resonance chambers are 
best suited to reinforce voiee, the results 
are generally called ffowelt ; when best 
suitM for audible /<iti», the results are 
called consonants. The yowel and 
consonant positions shade into each 
other insensibly, and any glottal sound 
may be modified by either set of posi- 
tions. Between perfect vowel, as (a), 
and perfect hiss, as (s), there can be no 
mistake. The letters (r, 1) and even (z) 
occasionally fulfil the linguistic func- 
tion of Towels. The contacts between 
Towels and consonants are especially: 

Toiced (i, j, ejh) and flated (**i, jh, 
Imh, kjh, kh, xi); and also wrough 
(xjh^J to (sh, s), etc. ; 

Toiced (u, w, tJ or (u, t, gwh, g«?, 
g), or (Au, bh, b) ; Toiceless ("u, wh, 
f)y or r"u, wh, kirh, kM>, kx), or ("a^, 
ph, pn, according as we start wi& 
English (u) having the back of the 
tongue raised, or German (aq) with the 
toi^e depressed; also Toiced (y, wj, 
bh,l)) ana Toiceless ("y, wjh, ph, p[) ; 

Toiced (a, o) lead to (r^, 'r, r), and 
thence to ('1, 1), and so to (d) and the 
coronals and dentals, or through (a, o, 
ob) to lip, and CTon guttural consonants, 
id " 



ii.). Olotua sounds differaitiated by 
passing into the doted mouth, so that 
they cannot be continued beyond a short 
time, because they condense the air too 
much, and when forced produee the 
inJUUut of (1113, hY These are ^ 
MMtffil eonMmtmU fb, d, g), or ('b, *d, 
'g), as distinguishea from the imploded 
f*p,**t,**k). They may also be Wartirf, 
as ((b, A^ sg). 

if. Non-Glottal aotmdt differentiaied 
by resonance chambers, as in expbed 
whistles, see also (2). When they 
reach the state of musical whistles, 
they cease to be real speech sounds. 

e. All the aboTo are distinguished by 
pitch, force, and length, aim by con- 
tinuous or discontinuous changes. The 
continued sounds, due to the mainten- 
ance of the same resonance chamber 
independently of pitch or force, and 
chai^^ng discontinuously, so ^ as tiie 
resonance is concerned, are the the<Rist^6 
Towels and consonants, in this class ; 
but oTon in these, pitch and force 
generally alter connnuonsly. The 
changing or gliding sounds due to 
continuous change of form of resonance 
chamber are ue most common in 
actual speech. 

4. Air cheeked. The air paasiBg 
through an opening is gradually totally 
shut off or obstructed, or a total ob- 
struction is gradually remoTed. This 
may take place in we glottis (;), by 
closing the to<^ chords or bnnfiiing 
down the epiglottis, or boUi, ana in 
Tarious ways m the mouth, producing 
the mute consonants Qp, t, k), etc. 
These mutes make themselyes felt 
solely by gliding differentiations of 
glottal sounds, due to continuooa 
changes in the form of the resonance 
chamoer passing from perfect silence 
for the mute, to perfect resonance for 
the Towel, and 9iee persd (1111, ^. 



etc., and when Toiceless to (*h, H*h), 
and thence either to (kh), etc., or to 
(jh, sh), etc. 

Note on Sgmbolieation. 

Palaeotype is meant to be a mere Whether there appear to be any sys- 



convenient system of notation without 
implying any system. Thus (h) has 
been urad as a mere diacritic without 
any constant meaning, and sometimes 
as an occasional mere supporter of 
signs which would otherwise become 
confused; as ('h 'h ''h), etc. On the 
other hand, some diacritics, as (j it tig), 
have been used with tolerable consist- 
ency. Italics and small capital letters 
are used as conyenience dictated and 
with no systematic feeling or intention. 



tematic character or not in the aign, 
my own wish is that each symbol should 
be regarded as one of Linnsns's * triTial 
names,' merely denotative, not caimo- 
tatiTO ; shewing a fact, not suggesting 
a theory. My letter denotes a certain 
sound, or mode of utterance. How 
that sound or mode of utterance is to 
be systematically placed is a totally 
different question. My symbols lend 
themselTes to any system, oecause they 
do not pretend to oelong to a peculiar 
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■VEtemof their own. In this respect mm. PalaeotrpeletteratretiientiierelT 

tlun differ eesentiallj from Briicke'a tooli by whicli we maj hiudle soddiu 

and Bell's, and eren from Lepeins'a . on paper, pending onr acquidtion of 

and Prince L. L. Bonaparle'a or the aomcient knowled^ to nndeiltuid 

histoiical anggeatioiui of Prof. Halde- theii sjatematic relation!. 

The clasBi£ cation of consonasta generally relat«s to those in 3 
and 4, and refers to the positions of the obstructive organs, and the 
accompanying flatus or voice, or absence of both. It is fortunately 
very easy to make a simple arrangement of this kind, 'which u 
essential as an elementary guide, but it is very difScolt to fit into one 
scheme the immense variety of forms found in actual use, of which 
comparatively few are familiar to any one Bystematieer. In no 
language perhaps occur sufficient consonants to construct a perfect 
scheme. But in the old Sanscrit tongue, as reduced to the Devani- 
garl character, there vas a grand development of the surd (voice- 
less) and sonant (voiced) series of the classes in 4, and 3, c, ii. 
above, and a full conception of the differences of flatus, voice, and, 
as I think, bleat, as well as nasality. The Indian pat the earlier 
European pbonologists to shame in this respect. They were veiy 
acute, not merely in the analysis, hut in the sjnthosiB of sounds, and, 
as far as their means extended, did not hesitate to indicate every 
change, and even pointed out in their commentaries under what 
circumstances sounds were generated synthetically which had no 
alphabetic character. That this generative action is in full force in 
India at the present day we have already seen in remarkable 
instances (1136, b' to 1139, b'). But the language was extremely 
deficient in vowels, In diphthongs, in buzzes, and in glottids, and 
hence was not suited as the bams of a classification which should 
include even Semitic sounds. Still, as one of the earliest, and down 
to the present day one of the acatest, and as embracing the earliest 
forms of speech to which our own language belonged, it should be 
first considered. If the old commentators had paid equal attention 
to the Indian dialects, little would have remained to be done now. 

In the following table I hare endeavoured to exhibit the old 
Indian claasifi cation, giving it first in the transcription of Sanscrit 
used by Prof. Whitney, and secondly in the palaeotypic equivalents 
Tvhich result from my own investigations (pp. 1136-1140, and 
places there cited). And as the old phonological treatises are not 
remarkably accessible, I give the text and translation of the rules 
bearing on this classification in Prof. Whitnej^s Alhamt-Vida 
PrAtii;Akhya, with additions from his notes. The general reader 
■will thus, for the first time, be put into a position to understand 
an early native classiiication of an alphabetic system which is the 
foundation of his own. 

In this classification the repetition of some letters in different 
classes is due to difference of opinion in native commentators. In 
the palaeotypic interpretation the cerebrals are still distinguished as 
(t » N k), as proposed on (1096, d). The y p arc marked as (j v), 
but I believe them to have been originally diphthongising vowels, 
as {\k i\, ud £u), and to have been only recently squeezed into (j v), 
compare (U03, d). Also the (ee oo) aie retained, becanse it ii dear 
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that these junctures of (di in) were established at the time of 1 
rules cited, though the original diphthongal form admits of no 
When (j i ii ee dai) come together, therefore, in this tabk 
properly illustrate the vowel (i) only, of which (ii) is the mei 
longation ; (j) and (aai) shew the initial and final diphthoi 
forms, and (ee) the juncture from (di). Similarly for (v u uu o 

Samcrit tysiematie arrangement of the Alphabet, a$ deduced from 

Eule* of the Indian Fhonologuts. 

(L) Frof WhUney't Symbole. 





Guttural. 


Palatal. 


Lingual. 


DentaL 


Labii 


iiird 


k 


e 


/ 


t 


P 


nurd-aspirate and) 
surd-flpirant j 


kh hk 


eh ( 


Ihih 


th e 


ph hp 


tonant 

sonant - aspirate, \ 

and 
sonant-spirant ) 
nasal 


9 <^ ^ T I 
9h 

fi 


j y i t e di 

n 


drr 
dh 


drrii 

dh 

n 


hh 
m 



(2.) Frteumed Palaeotypie EquivaUnte. 



Mute 

Flated 

Voiced 

Bleated 

yoeed 



Guttural. 

k 

k[h kh 

g a aa 'r '1 

q 



Falatal. 
kjh jh 



Coronal. Dental. 



T 

Tih sh 



,tib fi 



SI 



J i ii ee &ai D & 'r I ' r'»i } 






i>8 



N 



Ai 



LaiieU. 

P 

Plh ph 

(b y a uu 
\ CO &aa 

be 

m 



Mules of the Indian Fhonologitts, 



Taken, Sanscrit and English, from 
Prof. Whitney, op. cit. (1131, e'), the 
parts between inyertcd conunas being 
the Sanscrit text transliterated as above 
and Prof. Whitney's translation, the 
rest (except references to this work, 
palaeotype, and parts included in [ ],) 
being an abridgment of some of uie 
information in I^of . Whitney's notes on 
the rules. Only such rules are given 
as bear upon the classification, and 
they are refored to as i. 3, book the 
first, rule the third, etc. 

i. 3. "paddntyah padyah. A letter 
capable of occurring at the end of a 
word is called a final (padya).** 

i . 4 . " atilkd rah avarah padyah . A ny 
yowel, excepting /, may occur as final. 
The Rik Pr. also excepts f long. 

i. 5. '* lakdraviearjaniyau ka. Also 
I and vieatjantya.** 



i. 6. *' apar^ prathamottc 
the mutes, the first and las^ 
series," that is, ^ ^ ^ /», fi 9 m 
ii being excepted by the foilov 

i. 7. " na eavargah. £xce 
palatal series," that is, e and 
jh, being excluded by preyiou 

i. 10. " deittyaeaturthdh so 
The second and fourth of €i 
are aspirates" [see (1131, <r) 
mentsj. 

i. 11. **uttamd anundsikt 
last in each series is nasal.** 
and Vaj. Pr. describe the nai 
as anundsika, as does the T 
including with them anust^&re 

i. 12. 13. *^ fvdso-ghoshebva 
nah; nddo ghosharafsvareshu. 
surd consonants the emission i 
in the sonant consonants and 
is sound." [The literal rem 
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* svd/ root ^Mt, is * breftthed/ thai is, 
*iiated;' of * sonant,' root Had, is 
' qtoken,' that is, * Toioed ; ' of < emis- 
sion,' anuprddana, is ' emitted material;' 
of a^hoiha, is 'without sound,' that is, 
mute; and of ffhothavant, is 'sound* 
log.' It is eyident that where no yoice 
was used, the result was not considered 
sound ]Nroper.] The commentator 
enumerates the sonants as yowels, 
sonant mutes, semirowels, A, and the 
j^amoi of p and ph. The pamas, or 

* twins,' are thus defined in Tiitt. Pr.: 
" after a mute not nasal, when followed 
by a nasal, are inserted in each ease 
nose sounds (ndtikya) ; these some call 
yamat,'* [that ii, nasalised Toice differ- 
entiated according to the preceding 
mute, before bei^ differentiated ac- 
cording to the following, so that atma 
requires a generated it to be inserted 
between i and m, thus (atnma).] 

i. 18. ^^mHkh49i^$9h^karakaiya, In 
the mouth there are differences of produc- 
ing organ." 'That is position (tf/Admi) to 
Which approach is made ; that is orsan 
(Jearai^ by which apjnroach is made,' 
according to the oonmMntator. 

i. 19. *^ kmifi^kyAnAmadkarakaifi^hak* 
Of the throat-sounds, the lower part of 
the throat is the producing organ." 
[See discussion (1134, ^1136, h)A 

i. 20. **jihvAmAlljfdndm hanumilam. 
Of the gutturals, the base of the jaw is 
the producing organ." The word 
translated gnttorals means ' formed at 
the base of the tongue.' The conu 
mentator assigns as gutturals the f 
▼owels, see (1146, 0^, the guttural 
mutes, k hh g gh >l, tiie jihvdmAUya 
'spirant,' or (kh), see (1134, a), and 
the Towel /. By hoHumUay *■ root or 
base of the jaw,' must be here under- 
stood, it should seem, the posterior 
ed^ of the hard palate. 

1. 21. ^* t&iopgdndin madhgtf/ihpam^ 
Of the palatals, the middle of the 
tongue is the producing organ." The 
commentator enumerates e6ig,fechj 
Jh n and the yowel t. [The expression 
' middle of the tongue' exactly coire- 
sponds to the modem sound described 
(1120, <t); ^N u ' palate.'} 

i. 22. " m^trdhanydndm jikvdgram 
prmtiveihfiimn. Of the lin^-uals, the tip 
of the tongue, rolled back, is the produc- 
ingorgan." rSeethediscas8ion(1094,a- 
1<^6, e)A The word mkrdhan means 
'head,' hence an exact translation of 
m&rdh&nga would be ' capital.' Miiller 
holds m&rdhtm to be used directly for 



' dome of the palate,' but it must be so 
taken, if at all, indirectly, as the 
highest point of the head which tiie 
tongue is capable of reaching. [Hence 
my term 'coronal' (1096, tf).J The 
commentator giyes as this series «A, / 
(h d4ki*, and fortifies his assertion b^ 
adding the half yerse mkrdhaHhdnam 
akakArtuya ^•vturfMaya iatkd nuUam. 
They are known m all the Pr. by the 
same name, and the Y&j. Pr. and 
TIdtt. Pr. moribe them in the same 
manner. [The <)uestion of inyerdon 
or simple retraction of tongue — Prof. 
Whitney uses the ambigaous tesm 
' reyersion '--depends on the meaning 
of j^a/»V#fAfiV«fN»back-rolled. The 
term is too yague, and may mean a 
further retraction than in the English 
(t).l The semiyowel r and yowel f are 
in uie Paninean scheme. 

i. 23. '*9hakArm9y€ drm^kd. Of fA, 
the trough-shaped tongue is the pro- 
ducing organ,'^from dirw^, a ' wooden 
tub or trough.' 

i. 24. " dantyAnAm JikvAgnam praa^ 
Unfam, Of the dentals, the tip of the 
too^gue thrust forward is tiie producing 
org[an." The commentator nyes the 
series 1$, t tkddkn, and &e Y&j. Pr. 
adds /. The Rik Pr. makes the class 
consist oi i s r, t th d dk n. The 
T&itt. Pr. defines the same letters, ex- 
cept r, as formed, damUtmide»kUj ' at the 
roots of the teeth ' [that is, ' alyeolar,' 
rather than ' dental^], the ^-series, and 
f as produced by the ^p, ana the 
I as, produced with the middle of tiie 
tongue. [This ought to make it palatal 

i. 2o. " oikfhyAnAmdkarau$kikam 
(or 'Oihfkyam), Of the labials, the 
lower lip is the producing organ." 
The labials are » Am, p pk b hk m, the 
apMdkmdniys spirant [(ph), see (1132, 
b)]y and tiie yowel « A, Here i' is 
oimtted, doubtless by fault of oopyist, 
as it is not otherwise placed. The 
YHj. Pr. adds further, that in tiie 
utterance of « the tips of the teeth are 
employed, and so in Tftitt. Pr., its com- 
mentator explaining that in the utter- 
ance of the letter the points of the 
upper teeth are placed on the edge of 
the lower lip. [See discussion ( 1 103, e) .] 

i. 26. " HAmkyAnAik ndnkA, Of the 
nose-sounds, the nose is the producing 
org^." Tne commentator cites ft n 9 
ft m, anuwAra, and the generated 
nasals, that is, ndtikya after A i. 100, 
and y&mtu after mutes i. 99. 



PKOP. Whitney's umitabt alphabet. Cm 



i. 27. "amuiinlidndm muiUmiinlnim, 
Of the naulised loimda, Ihe mouth and 
now togethec an the producing orguu." 
The Taitt. Pr. mjs, " nasal qualitj U 
' d bf the uncloaing of the 

Of 



I, and Ap lmMK4nty»), tai 
tira; the Tij. Pr. onJ; {>>>> 
Tiitt. Pi. omita the vimiy—i 



i. 28. 



r, the roots oF the teeth 
ducing orgaw." There 'a a conuoei- 
able aifference of opinion Teepecting r 
amoBK Indian phonolt^figCa. Bik Pr. 
includea it amone dentals as danlami- 
llga (>ee i. 24 aboTe), bnt adds that 
ouiers regard it as gingival. Vij. Pr. 
makes it to be produced at roots of 
teeth by tip of tongue. Tiitt. Pr. by 
the tip and middle of tongue, cloee 
behind roots of teeth. The Paninean 
■cheme makea it mirJiamtfa. [See 

iI13B, a). Probably seieral modes of 
onning r, dependent on the adjacent 
consonants, are confused under one 
symbol.] 

i. 20. "^ftifaik ipaT(iBim iarnam. 
In the case of mntea the organ forms a 
ooDtact." From tiiis contact qMtva 
the mutes deiiTe their name [literally, 
' contact letters ']. 

i. 30. " lihaliprihfamanlahiifiaHAyii. 
In the case of the seniTOwels, it is 
partially in contact." The Rik Pr. 
calls it duhipfilifam, ' imperfectly or 
hardly in contact.' ThewordanfaAitAd, 
' intermediate, standing between,' as 
applied to the senuTowels y r i r, is 
nppoaed lo refer to their alphabetic 
arrangement, between the mules and 
ipirants, bnt more probably refers to 
their neither forming a complete contact 
like the mates, nor an open poution 
like the vowels. 

i. 31. isAnuad^ viir'isn ta. In the 
case of spirBnta it is sJso open." The 
ia should make these liAaltpfilifsm, or 
partially open. The Tiitt. Pr. says 
the spirante, il their erder, are uttered 
in the positiODs of the mates, but witk 
the middle put of the prodaeinz organ 
opened. The Bik K-. inclndea the 
Towels aniisi'dra and spirants together, 
as produced widioat contact. The 
Bik Pr. makes the tpirants to be i^ 
(wuarjaiilyt), A ^ (jilKdmUifd), f,sA, tnroat^onnos. 

Prof. Whitney, moved probably by fais study of this claaaifi 
aeema to have developed from it his 'unitary' arrangement (19 
irfaich is here given from the Journal of the A merrean OritnM i 
vol. 8, p. 372, first in his own letters, and then in their palai 
equivalenU. His position of A dependu apon his theor; thi 
" the common surd of all those aoiunt letters which are to 



i. 32. "ivariifim ka. In I 
of the vowels also it is open." 

L 33. "tk* tpTthlam. Sot 
aider it as forming a oontad 
one of the other tieatiaea fave 
obviously and groesly incorrect i 

i. 34. " 4HrviJcir0^OTvi&Tt, 
In the case of i and « it is ver 
open." (That is, these were' 
that dme Mry open Toirels, < 
<IU7, .).] 

1. 3S. " Mo -pjfiidnufm. 1 
more so, in the case of d." 

i. 36. " MiMT^ -MhA. 1 
obscured." In VSj. Pr. and i 
is oidered to be trratad aa qnal 
the same as d, implyinR that it 
so in practice. Ae TSitt. and 
do no t notice any diHeraoea in th 
of a, 0. 

i. 37. " m mtp f ^ttrtpAmf 
The p-vewels ve otmlmted wil 
[This seems to nve ('r) or C ,r; 

i. 39. "ntaiirmmltiartmm. 
vowels are combined with an /. 
P"^ (',!)■] 

s. 40. " ttmMfiaithm^^i m 
famr^dnyiiavanavaclrritik. 1 
thonn an composed of c 
vowels ; their toeatmeBt ia It 
simple vowel." Here tamMj 
is bterally 'syllable of ooah 
and is the unal name for a di] 



lable ' is sometimea used for tli 
vowd as opposed to the ^] 
The diphthongs are « o di i 
course originally (*i, tn, 4ai, I 
i. 41. " ndKUriliiMrajMf * 
dAiu. tfot so, however, witl 
dH, in a nds of poaition." T 
menlator's paraphrase ia 4U 
rtyah ilAAnindidn* tbtvarftn 
H iAmoh'. What the tneu 
valoB of the rule is, is not al 
clear ; it may forbid the iiutl 
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to have each its own individual surd,'' see the discussion, beginning 
(1141, rf'). 

This scheme has the advantage of being a mere skeleton, and 
consequently evades most of the difficulties which arise when 
we attempt to clothe it in fall. But as a skeleton, it will be found 
very useful and suggestive. 

JPh>/, Whitney** Unitary Alphabet, 



Sonant 



a 

e 



a 





' 



Surd h 
Sonant y 
Surd X 

Sonant g 
Surd k 
Palatal 
series 



n 



t 



w 



m 



/ 



Vowels. 

SemiTowels 
Nasals 

Aspiration 
FricatiTes 



I Fricati 



d 

t 

Lin^oal 

senes 



Labial 
series 



a 

IB A 

e o 

i u 

J r, 1 w 

q n m 



Ik 



h 
h 



f 



z 

8 

d 
t 



T 

£ 

b 
P 



No systematic arrangement can be complete which disregards the 
Semitic series of sounds ; but at present there is so much division of 
opinion among phonologists respecting them, and they differ so 
widely from European usages, that it seems best to pass them over, 
especially as my own knowledge of them as heard from natives, 
is more than thirty years old, and was obtained at a time when 
my phonologic ideas were very crude. Lepsius, however, includes 
them in his general alphabet {Standard Alphabet, p. 76), which 
here follows in palaeotype, the Arabic sounds being given accord- 
ing to his (much disputed) theories. Lepsius's interest was chiefly 
transcriptive, and is only partly or incidentally physiological. "Eie 
uses chiefly Boman, but some Greek and a few new characters, with 
diacritical dots, hooks, accents, marks, etc. 





Consonants of Lepsiuis Oenerai Alphabet. 








frieattpoe 9. oontinuae 


aneipites. 


I. Faucalbs 


fortes. lenM. nisslei. 

8 ; 


fortM. Vsarn. semi 

. , Toeales. 
h Hh 




II. GUTTUBALES 


K 

k g q 


kh gh 


r 


III. Palatalbs 


« • ■ • 

kj gj qj 


kjh sh shj gjh zh zhj j 


ij 


IV. Cbrbbbalbs 
(Indicae) 

V. LiNOUALBS 

(Arabicae) 
VI. Dbntalbs 


TDK 
d{f) 


th fh 

S K,d\i 

ji, th ,«, dh 


f .1 


VII. IiAbtalbs 


p b m 


f ' V w 
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Bruoke (1287, iT) has not given a tabular aoheme, althoo^ he 
has developed a system of writing. His classification of consonants^ 
in reference to his alphabetical signs, is here reprodnced in brief, 
because it is strictly physiological, and because . the state of the 
glottis is throughout carefully indicated. 



1. Voiced oonsonantB may be shut 
(veraehuMlaut), continuftiit or friestiTe 
\reibuHfftfferau9eh)f an L-sound, trilled 
hitUrlaut), or reeonant in the noee 
Iretonant)^ and may be articulated in 
three principal plac^: 

a. With the lips, solely, or with Ups 
and teeth. 

b. With Up of tongue and palate, 1) 
aheolar, 2) cerebral^ 3) dorsal^ 4) 
dmtai. 

c. With back of tongue and palate, 
1) middle of hard palate, 2) back part 
Of hard palate, 3) soft palate. 

These are illnstrated by signs, to be 
thus translated : 

!b), lips shut. 
t), lips and teeth, fricatiye. 
m), lips, nasal. 
z), afyeolar, fricatiye. 

}, dental, fricatiye. 
)!\ dental, L-sonnd. 
^r) dental, trill. 

back of tongue and middle of 

hard palate, fricatiye. 
back of tongue and soft palate, 
trill. 

2 State of the larynx: 
m. Closed glottis. Vocal chords in 
position for yoioe fh) ; no sign. 

b. Open glottis. Vocal chords apart 
as lor breathing ; its sign united with 
sign for (a) giyes Gterman h ('h) ; with 
sign for (b) giyes sign for p, which is 
therefore (f]h) ; with sign for (dh) giyes 
signfor(l£). 

e. Position for the ichienng breath 
(*A), which is taken to haye the chords 
* nicked in' by the arytenoid cartilaffes, 
and hence to be different from Siat 
described by Czermak ^1130, b). 

d. Position for whisper C h), see 
(1128, 0> which BrUcke attnbutes to 
the Saxon letters re^rarded by Merkel 
as imploded (1097, el. 

$. Larynx closed oy epiglottis and 






arytenoid cartilages (;)* ^mited wifli 
those shut consonants which do not 
come under (b). The check (;) and 
clear glottid (,) are not distinguisbed 
(1129, (P. 1130, a). 

/. Trill of glottis (I). 

g. The am-action of glottis oon- 
tinned through tiie yo^^ (^, see 
(1134, <f), always united with a vowel. 

A. Direction to put more metaOie 
onalit^ into tiie yoice; [this affects tibe 
tollowin^ yowel, and must be mainly 
eontriyea in the resonant chambos]. 

t. Direction to deepen, or put jbom 
roundness into the yoice; [tius is ^ao 
mainly a question of the resonance 
chamber; tnese two last axe for the 
effect of Arabic letters on the following 
yowel ; the effect hare intended seems 
to be the (2) of (1107, e), and is recog- 
nised as present in the Ruanan (t^]. 

3. Ck>iisonants with two ^aces of 
articulation. " When a consonaitt has 
to be noted, for which there are two 
straits, one behind the other, either (tf 
which separately would give ita own 
fricatiye, the signs for each ai« written 
in succession." Thus (sh) is written as 
alyeolar, between back of tongue aad 
back of hard palate, fricatiye ^ to which 
for (sh^ is added : open glottu. 

4 CfonsonantB with double sovmd. 
As (grh), written: between ba^ of 
tongue and back of hard palate, frica- 
tiye, trill; to which in tiie case of 
(krh) is added: open larynx. 

Compound sounds are expressed by 
groups of symbols; thus Uerman i, 
taken as (^t^s), is : alyeolar, shut, op«m 
glottis+alyeolar, fricatiye, open glottis; 
ancient Greek C, taken as (,d^),i8 : alve- 
olar, shut,+alyeolar, fricative. Italian 
c before e, taken as dtsh), is : alveolar, 
shut, open glottis, + alveolar, between 
back of tongue and back of hard 
palate, fricative, open glottis, etc. 



This extremely ingenious and philosophical method of writmgy of 
which yarioos specimens are given in numerous languages^ printed 
in movable types, becomes, in Dr. Briicke's words, at least for his 
consonants, eim heredle Zsieheniprache, literally, '' a speech-endowed 
sign-language'' — a term closely approaching to that chosen by Mr. 
Melville Bell, whose '* Visible Speech" has been so much uaed. 
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On (1121, e) I foand it neocBsary to ^ve a neir palaeotypic lymbol- 
ufttioQ of Hr. Bell's columns 2 and 3, p. 15, and on pp. 1125-6 I had 
to reconsider Bome parte of cols. 5 and 9, which I have now still 
farther studied. It will therefore be best to reproduce the palaeo- 
typic equivalents of all his table on p. 15, except the Towela. In 
the following table I annex Mr. Bell's owu nomenclatnre, which 
maf be compared with Briicke'a. The columae and lines refer to 
Mr. BeU's symbols (15, a). 

Mr. MtlvilU BelPi Cantimtntt. 







rot'M&M. 




TMli. 










1 


1 


1 


i 


II 


II 


11 


d 






I 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 




primary 


a 


ki 


Jh 


^t 


ph 


gk 


J 


To 


hh 




mixed 


> 


kvh 


8 


sh 


wh 


B"! 


z 


zh 


w 




divided 


, 


ft 


1* 


lb 


t 


; 


\ 


1 


T 




dirided 
sliut 


'! 


k 


th 


t 


fh 
P 


In 


dh 
8] 


rfh 
d 


Th 

b 




n»«l 


/ 


qh 


qjh 


nb 


mh 


1 


qj 


n 


m 





Jfr. XtUaU BtWi Aipimli, Oiida, KodiJIen. 





5 


9 




"h 


X, 

Mpinbi 


h 


bKkllidc 


x' 

IhriMl 


" 


froni glide 


ttmui'ibnl 


d 


p<d»tglld. 


.^ 


' 


'bh 

Upglidt 


UttlBllUd 


/ 


''h 
binlh glide. 


•b(0 

whiiUa 



nffled 



Dqnd front 

slid* 

'Tdte 
vMt polDl 

(Uda 



lBTtrt«i[bHk] 
pn>tniiM[Up1 






Hr. MelTille Bell's coiuanant iTTanffs- 
ment, aa thne ehewn, is bu«d on the 

tollowisff dUtinctions. In the original open glottUi eicep'c br iddiof lu> 9< 

»yrabol«tlie open glottij isnotconaidwed (i,) m 6/=!:% to tiie (U27, ^ ihtjt 

in relation to the coaionanti, but (vur> oonKnunt. Only tour place* ol uiica- 

Irti tad voiced fomu alona laif sTmbol- lataon are dtitin^aiib«d, eol. 1 ia€i of 

iied. He h«i iiibwqnently added a lonviia and pakt«, col. 3,^wh(, that i«, 

mark lor irAufvtW u diitingniihtd aii&Ie of longiui tad palate, col. 3 
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paintf thai is, tip of tongue and palate, 
and ool. 4 lips. Bat by signs for 
outer or adyanced ( J =9t, and itmer or 
retracted Q =9ir, and for open d) =9m, 
or close 0=9/, theee are practicallj 
extended to 20. Confining attention 
to the consonants : 

The lines a, ^, are continuants with 
" the ors^anio apertore contracted to a 
central chink," m yoioelees, ff yoiced. 

Lines e and t are continuants with 
the <' organic i^ertore divided by a 
oenkal check." in the case of (1) this 
is yery intelligible, but for (f) and (y), 
although there is the * central check ' 
in the shape of the teeth, this only acts 
as a sharp wind squeeier, and makes 
the hiss or buzz more decided. See 
Dr. Stone's obseryations (1331, d). 
The union of Q) and (y) in one class 
is liable to considerable reclamation. 
Line e is yoiceless, and line t yoiced. 

Lmes bf if, yoiceless, and A, k, 
yoiced, giye peculiar means of obtain- 
ing the simultaneous action of two of 
the former positions, of which the first 
mentioned in each case is the most pro- 
minent. Theee signs might be entirely 
dispensed with, and thus answer reaUy 

to Bnicke'sthirdseries (1340,0* ^^ 
for line b, (kwh) is taken to be (kh+ph), 

but (wh) to be (ph+kh), and i^ain (s) 

= (jh+rjli), but (sh) = (r^h+jh). As 

rejects these last, Mr. Graham Bell at 

least has just reyersed the combination 

of the symbols (1121, e). Again, for 

line if, we must suppose Clwh) s(/h+f), 

but (fli) = (f+ni), and (th)=(ljh+lh), 

but (th) s (Ih+lpi). The two last will 

probably be disputed. With regard to 

(th) Mr. Bell nljb (F. S. p. 58): "the 

'firont-mixed-diyided' consonant (th) 

has its centre check at the tip of the 

tongue, and its apertures between tiie 

edges of the flattened point and the 

teSh or the upper gum : — ^thefront of the 

tongue haying considerable conyexity 

wiwin the arch of the palate." It is 

difficult to see how the form of the 

symbol and its relation to (jh) or (Ih) 

snews this, unless (Ih) is taken as yery 

dental (j^). Although the back of tiie 

tongue IS raised for (ui) almost as much 

as for (jh), yet the action between the 

tongue and teeth is most marked, and 

the stream of air is only squeezed, not 

diyided, by the teeth. 

Lines e yoiceless and / yoiced are 

merely the ordmary shut positions, and 

lines / yoiceless and m yoiced the 

corresponding nasal positions. 



For the aipirate, glides and modifien, 
after again considenng &e discuasioa 
on pp. 1125-8, respeetiuff 5 «, /, 9 «, 
b, e. A, /, IN, and 10 e, «,/,! belieye tiiat 
the marks placed in the present table 
are the best palaeotypic equiyalents of 
Mr. Bell's symbols, aoooraiiig to the 
principles deyeloped in this divpter. 
Obserye that the glides have aU Q 
before them, which mark would be 
placed against or oyer the preoeding or 
following yowel (1099, d). To a^ree 
with Mr. Bell's system of notation, 
yoiced-consonant forms are giyen to aU 
the glides, excq>t 5«,/, f, ms(^ '% 
"it, "xi), the last of which I was 
neyer able properly to separate firoin 
5 a ("h), eyen when I heard Mr. Bell 
pronounce it. I haye, howeyer, in 
practice generally thought it beat to 
use yowefsigns as marks of his glides, 
thus (6a) for (&rj, (&i) for (&j), (to) 
ioir (km). In fig. 4 of a plate aoeom- 
panying Mr. A. Graham Bell's *' YinUe 
Speech as a means of communicating 
articulation to deaf mutes " (Washing- 
ton, U.S. 1872, pp. 34), I find tiiat m 
place of the elioe 5 / in pole, (p^wl) 
according to Mr. Melyille Bell, Mr. 
Graham Bell writes a yowel-sign snail, 
answering exactly to (p6ul). This 



first sugrated, I beheye, by Mr. H. 
Sweet. The use of ('*h) for 6 / is 
my last appreciation of this sign, and 
agrees in the main with (1127, b*). 

Mr. MeUnlle BdFs Key-u^rds. 

The following list contains the ex- 
amples by which Mr. Melyille Bdl illus- 
trates these signs {F.8. pp. 93-4), and 
for conyenience I giye them in the order 
of the aboye table, referring to oidnam 
and line and annexing the palaeoiype. 
When two palaeotypic signs are gi^ea, 
the first accurately translates Mr. Bell's 
sign; and the second giyes the fona. I 
usually employ for the sound indicated 
by the example. 

AbbnwiiUions. 

a. American it. Italian 

c. Cockney p. Polidi 

e. English pec. peculiar 

f. Fr^ch sc. bcotdi 
ga. Gaelic sp. Spaaiah 

r. German w. Welsh 

Hungarian z. Zulu 
ir. Irish 

Keif'Words. 

1 a. (kh^ na^A ge., peeA sc. 
1 b. (knii) au^A ge., sou^A sc. 
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1 e. (lb) hifls of water fowl. 

1 d. hich). 

1 e, Ql) Cy ky q, e., (» =my (kj) kind e. 

If. (qn) sink e., compare (1141, a). 

1 ff, (gh) ta^e ge., (^h) = my (gjh) 

zeiye ge., (gh^) = my (grh) 

burred r. 
1 A. (gtrh) yariety of g ge^ and of de- 

fective r e. 
1 t. (/) fooeh fa., barred / p. 
1 k. ilw) labiuised variety of / ga. 

1 /. (g) po e., (^) =my (gj) guide e. 
Im. (q) sin^ e. 

2 a. (jh) leh ge. [I bear (ikjb), wbicb 

would be Mr. Bell*8 (i,kb)]. 

2 b. (s) «, r, e., (^s) ciudad sp. [doubt- 
ful]. 

2 c. (lib) variety of defective^. 

2 (/. (tb) thin e. 

2 «. (kj) variety of /, see (1120, b). 

2 /. (qjh) variety of [voioeleea] «. 

2^. (i) yese. 

2 A. (z) eeal e., (^z) d^ final, sp. [doubt- 
ful]. 

2 i. (lj)//ano 8p.,^liit. [These sounds 
are (Ij) or (Jj), not (1|), tbe dis- 
tinction consisting in tbe tip of 
tbe tongue tonchinff tbe palate 
or eums for (Ij, Ji), and oeing 
bela down for (^;, tbe middle 
of tongue comes in contact with 
bard ^date for all three.] 

2 k. (dh) then e. 

2 /. (gj) Magyar b. [properly (dj), see 

2m. (qj) Boulogne f. [The French 
sound is neither (q|) nor (qj), 
but (nj) or (^nj), see 2 t.] 

3 a. (r^) theatre f. [colloquially (,rb\ 

never with untrilled, (jJi)]» 'fh 

w. [never untrilled inWelih]. 
3 b. (sb) «Aow e., (Aaud f. 
3 e. (lb) temp/e L [colloquially (Jh)], 

le/t e., see (1141, a). 
3 d. {t\\) U w., JU z., see p. 756, n. 2. 
3 e. (t) <ie e. [Tbe foreign (,t, „t) do 

not seem to have been noticed.] 
3/ (nb) tefit e. See (1141, a). 
3 g. (rj race e., (r^) =my (r) r so. sp., 

etc. 
3 h. (zb) pleasure e.,/our f. 
3 f . (1) lie e. [Tbe foreip (J, ,)) not 

noticed. See 3 0.J 
3 k. idb) dhl z. See (7^, dTs. 
3 /. (d) die e. [The foreign (^d, ^,d) not 

noticed. See 3 e.J 
3m. (n) sin e. [The foreign (^n, ^^n) not 

noticed. See 3 r.j 



4ff. 



^b. 

^d. 
4 e. 



(pb) variety of / or wh. See 
(614, tf'. 518, b. 542, «. 1099, e). 
fwn) icAy e. 



ffj /i© 0- 



^tturalised variety of/, 
i) jDie e. 

4/. ^ui)lampe. (1141, a),mAmsc. 
4 ^. (bb) we^ ge., ^ sp. 
4 A. (w) twiy e. 
4 t. I v^ fde e. 
4 A. (vb) gutturalised variety of r. 

4 /. A)) Any e. 
4m. (m) seem e. 

5 a. f b) va'ry e. [that is (v^'bT^i), for 

which I write rvee'*rt),with the 
reduction of (*n) to r) for con- 
venience, and the trilled (r)]. 

5 b. (VJ are, smooth burr, e. dialects 
[that is (&ar) or (aar), as dis- 
tinct from (aa.r^]. 

5 e. ('j) di^ e. day e. [uat is (d&j d^j), 
which I write (da't d^j)l. 

5 if. ('rj are e. [tiiat is (bar J, which I 

write (ar) or (aa), not distin- 
guishing 5 a, and 5 dX 

6 e. (^h) Itfi fr. [that is (Ibhi) or 

(Ibhi), in plaoe of (Iwjl) or (lyi)]. 
5/ C% P'aper ir. [that is (p'*h»®-), 

where I hear (pH*h£MB-) or 

rpibflesB-); hence tnis is the sign 

for Sanscrit surd aspirates, see 

(1127, AO]- 
5 y. {"w) now a. and c [tliat is (n&'ir)P, 

(or (mBTtp) not quite (n&n, 

nsB'w)]. 
5 A. (V «;) not [exemplified, possibly a 

burred our (iiur^)]. 
5 t. ('wj) neur nortn ir. [possibly (ntwj) 

or (niy), found in Norfolk)]. 
5 A. (t^w) our e. [that is (ftur^ir), my 

rou*)]. 
5 /. ('w^ noir e. [that is (nfcw), my 

(ne'M)]. 
5«. ("x*) are pec., " a semivowelised 

sound of 9 A." [See 9 A, tbe 

glide ia shewn by tbe accent.] 

9 a. (xj) Ae e. [The new symbol (x) 
IS introduced to enable me to 
write Ifr. Melville Bell's symbols 
9 0, A, A, and 5 m, in accordance 
with his theories, which differ 
in this respect so greatly from 
my own tnat mv symbols, al- 
though I use tnem freely in 
transliterating passages written 
phonetically oy him, will not 
serve tbe present pnipose, when 
everything turns upon represent- 
ing nis notion of the formation 
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of the sounds. The new symbol 
tl) represents the passa^ of 
atusy with a moderate degree 
of force, through ♦*the super- 
fflottal passage," or phai^nx 
(that is, oetween the epiglottis 
and the position for (Jk) or (k), 
whence we form of the symbol), 
independently of its subsequent 
differentiation. The opM state 
of this passage is shewn as 
usual by adding on 9 m d) thus : 

iXi). Of course tiie eftet of 
X|ii) is nearly (ihii), or even 
(,,'hii). J^ojerk (h) seems con- 
templated. See (1125, for 
description.] 

9 ft. (xM Towel wnisper. [See 9 a. 
Here the eontraelion of the 
super-glottal passage is shewn 
by adcQng 9 /. See description 
ai26, b). The effect is nearly 
(.*h) or (A). The distinction 
between (xi, i}) is marked by 
BelFs circular and elliptic form 
of symbol, see p. 16.] 

9 e. (;) bti'er for butter, west of Scot- 
land 

9 d. (.). This sign ** api^ed to any oi 
the prece<ung consonants shews 
that the breath flows through 
the nose m wetl m through the 
symbolised configuration. The 
effect is to dull we oral sibilla- 
tion, and to depriTO the transi- 
tional action of percussiTcness,*' 
(F. 8. p. 66.) "Partial nasality 
without ^ttural modification — 
such as IS heard in some of the 
American dialects, and from in- 
dividual speakers — is repre- 
sented by the ordinary nasal 
sign Q placed after the affected 
vowel.^' (ibid. p. 78.) 

9 e, (a). " When the nasal yalye is 
opened simultaneously with the 
formation of a Towel, the breath 
or Toice issues simultaneously, 
partly through the nostrils, and 
partly through the oral coniSgu- 
ration. This, with a degree of 
'gliding' semi-consonant con- 
tnction in the guttural passage. 
Is the formation of the common 
French sounds represented by n 
after a yowel letter. To in- 
dicate the * mixed nasal' or 
nato^uttural quality of these 
elements, the special symbol 9 e 



I 



[a) is provided. This symbol 
see its shape on p. 16] is formed 
&y uniting 9a (x^ subordinstely 
with the ordinary nasal sign 
(,)." (K. S. p. 77.) Henee sys- 
tematically it shomd be rendered 

9/. r'hur) [no example]. 

9^. Q). "Symbol (^) denotes a loose 
vibration or quiyer of the oi;^an 
to which the symbol applies. 
Thus the tongue Tibratee against 
the front of the palate in form- 
ing Scotch or Spanish R," this 
would make them to result from 
a Btriking and not a free reed 
action, and be (,r), but Mr. Bell 
writes the equivalent of (r^) ; 
" the uvula vibrates against tne 
back of the tongue in producing 
the French R * grassey^' Qiter^ 
ally, * lisped,'] or the X^orthum- 
bnan 'burr' (r). The lateral 
edges of the tongue vibrate in 
forming a close variety of L ; ** 
[this is apparently different from 
his 3 1 <= ^), and should be (1^ j)] ; 
" the lips vibrate when they are 
relaxed and closely approxi- 
mated, (brh^ ; and in the same 
way Uie eoges of the throat- 
passage vibrate [? exact mean- 
ing], with a 'growling' effect, 
when the current of breath is 
intercepted by sufficiently close 
but loose approximation. Sym- 
bol (j) thus refers to the element 
after which it is written; as 
(*h^) a flutter of tiie breath ; 
('hj) a quiver of the voice; 
(^xij) throat vibration; a 'gruff' 
whimper; ('x*g) hoarse vibratory 
murmur : — * growling.' " ( V. 6'. 
p. 47.) 

9 A. ('x')) variety of defective r, emis- 
sion of voice with the throat 
contracted. See description 
(1126, <0. [See 9 a and 9 A, 
to the last A which (*) is pre- 
fixed to shew the buzz. See 
also end of last quotation about 
9^. The glide of this, of 
course, becomes ("x^), see 6 nt.] 
9 t. Qj see examples to 1 «, ^, /, 2 a. 
*. h, see (1098, ¥), 



9 it. 
9 



see (1107, b). 



10 a to m. [no special examples are 
given]. 
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Iq the preceding syitems we commenced witli on acute ancient 
classification confined esseatiiilly to one language, but that the 
most important for European invesUgationB, the Siinscrit; and from 
this proceeded to Prof. Whitney'a skeleton arraagement, vhich 
contemplated some of the derived languages. Thence ve passed to 
Lepaiue's, which emhraeed the Semitic aa veil as the Aryan, forms 
of speech, but was also incomplete and sketchy. From this wo 
proceeded to two physiological arrangements. Dr. Briicke was mainly 
influenced by German habits, and, ae shewn by his eJtarapleH, hxa 
acquaintance with other European pronunciations, and even with 
middle and south German habits, left much to be desired. He bad, 
however, endeavoured to examine the Arabic sounds with great 
care. His consonantal scheme professed to be purely physiological, 
and hence to be applicable U> all languages, although his vowel 
scheme, founded on the triangle already exhibited (1287, e), waa 
purely literary. Ur. Melville Bell's scheme is physiological both 
for vowels and consonants, and, though his physiological knowledge 
is of course greatly inferior to that of such an eminent professional 
physiologist as Briicke, and hence makes default in hidden laryngal 
actions, he has produced a system which is admirable in its general 
arrangements. But it is quite impossible that any one with a 
limited knowledge of the living habits of speakers can aacceod even 
in the analysis, much less in the synthesis, of spoken sounds. In 
pondering over the possibilities of vocal effects producible by our 
oigana of speech, we are constantly liable to omit forma quite com- 
mon to other nations, because they are totally unfamiliar to our- 
eelvea, while we may excogitate theoretical sounds which no one 
has ever adopted. I ahall conclude, therefore, by giving two 
arrangeracntB of consonants which have been chiefly formed by an 
examination of sounda heard, and not so much by hypothetical 
conBtniction. Of course these two aystema are not purely observa- 
tional or purely literary. Both schemes inevitably contain some 
theoretical sounds suggested by others obaerved, and both classifica- 
tions are more or leaa founded on the organs in or near contact. 

The first of these ia Prof. Haldeman'a (1186, d), which has 
already been given for English only (1189, e), so that no long 
explanations will be neceasary. The great peculiarities of Prof. 
Haldeman's investigations arc — 1) an examination of literary lan- 
guages, when possible by personal audition; 2) an examination of 
many North American Indian languages, which other phonologists 
have disregardid, but which are fuU of curious phenomena ; 3) great 
attention to the ayntbetic effects of speech sounds in modifying 
their character, and to synthesis in general ; 4) in notation, an 
endeavour to make bis aymbols a real ext<:nsion of the Roman 
alphabet, to Die extent of not uaing any aymbol in an un-Latin 
sense, according to his own theory of Latin pronunciation. 

The following table is taken from Art. 577, compared with Art. 
I93a,, of Ilia Attali/tie Orthography. It was first published by him 
in the Linnatan Jteeord of Pmiuylvania ColUge, for June, 1846. 
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JTeff'icordt and ExplanationB, 

Arranged by the number of line and 

letter of column. 

1 0. (w, 'wj, nasal (w) aa a separate 
element, and as a glide. " The effort 
to produce vocality may, perhaps, be 
transferred from the glottis to the con- 
tact, so that instead of (b, d, g), a 
modified (p, t, k) will occur, made with 
the points of contact (as the lips) 
flattened against each other, producing 
what we call d^Jlat sound '* (art. 181). 
In the case of the German, it is con- 
sidered by Briicke as a whisper, and this 
notation is giren by me, and by Merkel 
as an implosion Q097, d), Tuis is an 
element m Prof. Haldeman's classifica- 
tion, and he marks the lines 1,2; 5,6; 
1', 2' ; 5', 6', as having Jlat sounds, in 
his theoretical scheme, art. 193a. 

1 /• ('i«)» nasalised (Ji), or 5/, which 
see. 

1 g. (j/j.) , nasalised (j) as a separate 
form, and as a glide. "Nasal (j^) 
occurs in Jakutiseh, we have heard it 
in Cherokee" (art. 646a). 

5 a. (w 'w), the (w) as a separate 
element, and as a glide, see (1193, b'). 

5 b. (1), " formed by a light contact 
of the tip of the tongue at or near the 
base of the upper teeth ** (art. 469 a). 

(h)y " an intermediate sound in 
Samojedic, which has more of the 
(smooth?) r than /, although both are 
heard simultaneously " (art. 477), see 
(1133, a). Prof. H. uses the capital 
symbol b, made by cutting an h. 

6 e. (ru'j), see (1194,^, where they 
are 16 c, 17 c, 18 c. 

6 d. (/), Polish barred I, judged to 
belong to the Arabic. 

6 e, (l), supposed Sanscrit / with 
invertea tongue. 

6/ (J,),see (1195, <f)- 

^ 9' (J '')} ^^® (') ^ ^ separate ele- 
ment, and as a glide, see (1193, ^. 

6 b. (/hh) , "a vocal asnirate Ih, which 
we attribute provisionally to Irish, its 
surd cognate being Welsh " (art. 198). 
" Wo think it occurs sonant in Irish, 
where it is considered to be a kind of 
d" (art. 474). Hence it is assumed to 
be the same as the Manx (/hhV see 
(756, rf), where note that (Ihn) is, 
through a mistake on my part, erro- 
neously said to occur in Manx. 

6 e, (rzh), more properly ('zh), the 
Polish rzj (art. 512), [considered as 



^zh) with the tip of tongue trilled, as 
it seemed to me when I heard it, but I 
have since been assured, though I have 
not personally observed, that we (r) and 
(zh) are separate, and successive, not 
simultaneous]. 

7 •'. (;), "hiatus is a break or pause 
commonly caused by dropping an inter- 
mediate element, and not dosing tiie 
remainder" (art. 560). 



I. (wh), see (1194, b), 
I (Ihh)," " 



8 a. 

8 b. (ihh) , " the surd Welsh aspirate 
//. We have heard the Welsh // in 
Creek Choctaw and Cherokee** (art. 
474), see therefore (756, n. 2). "llie 
following are examples from the musi- 
cal Creek (an English name), more 
correctly (maskoo'kt), in which ihe 
name oi the * laree river,' Withlacoo- 
chee, and * figured rock river,* Chatta- 
hoochee, are respectively (tljlhhlaku*ts» 
tsatuHhu'tsi) ; tne former from Tiijwa) 
water, and (mhlaki) large, (Ihhlaktma*- 
Hhi) larger, (Ihhlakra) largest. All 
the vowels are short." (art. 476.) " We 
are doubtful whether the French /, r, of 
simplfy matire, are whispered or surd 
aspirate,*' that is, whether they belong 
to lines 7 or 8, " but we incline to the 
former" (art. 476). This would give 
7 *=(lh), 7 <? = (rh^, and make 8 * = 
(Ihh), and 8 ^=(rhn), a corresponding 
sound. 

Se. (rhh).*'The Welsh surd aspirate 
rh may be the smooth element " [that 
is, the lents or 7 e]. " We do not re- 
member its character on this point,'* 
see (p. 759, n. 1). 

(rsh). The surd of 6 «, which see. 

8/. (j.h), see (1195, d^. 



(art. 
8 



8/. (j.h), see (1195, d^, 
Sp. (jh), see (1194, »). 
8 A. (ih), ''the Sanscri 
57lV see 
I. (Hh, A), 



Sanscrit vitarga" 
(1132, b'Y 
see (1196, a). 



1' a. (m), usual. 




1 e. (n), presumed Sanscrit cerebral 
ft with inverted tongue. 

V f. (qj), "a Sanscrit letter, which 
should be located farther back than r, 
t. It may have been a French j nasal 
afflate ('zhj" (art. 198). The Sanscrit 
character given is that which I now 
attribute to (qj), see (1137, 0* 

V g, (q), usual siii^. 
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2'd. (nhh). "Comptre Albanian nvt, 
(one) a nasal syllable" (art. 197). The 
character here giyen is chosen to har- 
monise with the sonant (Ihh) s8 b. 



4* a. ^mh), Toiceless (m). 
4* b. (nh), Toiceless (n). ' 




nsnaL 
usoaL 
Arabic linfi:aal. 



6' 

6' #. (d), presumed Banserit cerebral 
with inTertea tongue. 
b' g. (g), usual. 



6* 0. (bh,) Qermaa ir, fillenic fRo* 
maie) /9, the sonant of ^. See (Arts. 
12$, 127, 461). 

(y), Eiiglish 9. 
6' c. (x), usual. 

(zj), Polish / (art. 490), see 
8' #. 
6'/ (sh), Frenchy. 
6' g. (gjn)) as ^ in koni^. 
(gh), as ^ in betro^en. 
6' A. (oh), *<the 19th letter, ^iUm, 
of the Arabic alphabet" (art. 649), 
considered as vibrating^ but as related 
to (k;, that iB our (grh) is made « (ah). 



7* a. (p), usual. 

7' ^. ^|, usual, for dentality see 6 ^. 

T d. \t\y Arabic lingnal. 

T e. (t), presumed Sanscrit cerebral 
with inTertea tongue. 

T g. (It), usual. 

r A. (k), <*the 21st letter of the 
Arabic alphabet " (art. 647). 

(k»). "In the Waco of Texas, 
the entire surface, from the glottis to 
the (k) positioB, forms a contact, which 
IB opened suddenly and independent of 
the lungs, upon a vowel formation, 
producing a clack or smack like that 
which accompanies the separation of 
the closed paims when wet with soap 
and water. The preceding closure 
bears some resemblance to the incipient 
act of swallowing. We describe it 
£rom our method of producing it, and 
we were said to be the first person with 
whom it was not yemacular, who had 
acquired it," art. 673. The (k*) gives 
merely the position, (k*{) is the full 
click, which is abbreriated to (g) on p. 
11. The following are examples: 
Cgiti*gK> J) eye, (otsxIJ) foot, (eeK»t) 
hand. 

7* t. (;), " hsmza is a dosnre of the 
glottis" (art.6«8}. 



8' «. (ph), " It diffen from (f) in not 
being made br the lower Up mod ihe 
upper teeth, out br contact of both 
lips, as in blowing/ art. 119. 

8' 6. (f), usual. 

8* c, U)j usnaL 

(sj), Polish /, oooaiderad as 
" between (German) ss; and mcM ; we 
have heard such a one in the Waco 
fworko) of Texas, as in (»kw«itBj*), 
nve^ a word derived from that for kmmd^ 
as in (Lenaa-pe) and Hriirew" (art. 
490). 

8* d. (•), Arabic lingual. 

8'#. (d^), presumed Sanscrit cerebral 
sA, with inverted tonjnie. 

8* g, Qt^jh), eh in uerman ieA. 
(kn), ck in Gecman bn^. 

8* A. (Kh),"aieseventhAralnclett8r" 
(art. 648), taken to be vibrated, aai 
hence as my (krh). 

In the scheme, theoretical soinids are 
excluded, and many minute varietieB 
left unnoticed. I herepat in soch as 
I have noted in Chap. XV., on the ooa- 
sonants, but there are many scattered 
elsewhere, which I have probably over- 
looked. 

Art. 461, Nos. 12 and 13, and arts. 
462, 463. (prh, brh) , " the labial triD, 
a rapid alteniation between (b bh) or 
(p pn^. . . . The sonant labial tnA k 
used m Germany to stop horses, and we 
have known a child who emphasbed 
the word pu»h by trilling the p, when 
desirous of being . pushea to tibe table 
after having climbed into his chair." 

Art. 472. "The/,</.in/«A,<&A,ai« 
drawn back by the following palatal, 
and in fact they may be considered at 
the lenis forms of «, r," that is (.tih, 
dzh) are what he would write, see 

'(1117, <0- 
Art. 483. (nhj, " surd afiaU," or 

blowing of flatus tlurough the noee, " we 

have heard in Cherokee, and a forcible 

sonant form in Albanian," see 2* ^. 

Art. 484-6. Indistinctness, for 

scarcely heard m. n, before /», dy etc. 

" We nave heard this m in Wyandot 

(=W9*nd3t), where tiie speaker denied 

its existence, and would not have 

written it had the language been a 

written one, as in (■ ndoluik), four, and 

in the name of the town (ska^i^ndeHh*- 

tutiih), beyond the pines, Skenectady, 

in New York, spelt Bckentetad^y the srA 

being due to the Dutch. A ali^t d^n), 

not {i<\)j occurs before (g) in Wyandot 

(uui^ngua*;), note. 
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Art. 517. ** In Sanscrit ir» Ac<^i^ding 
to Wilkins, * is produced by applying 
the tip of the tongue to the fore part 
of the palate, and passing the Toice as 
in pronouncing our «.'*' "This/* as 
Prof. H. observed in a letter dated 3 
July, 1873, " would make it the true 
aspirate of /." See (1120, e'). 

Art. 525, Nos. 4 and 8, and art. 540. 
The Siriss and Modem Greek (krh, 
grh) are adduced, and an opinion is 
expressed that they are different from 
the Arabic sounds, which he writes 
(Kb, oh), see 6' A, 8' h. The chief 
oifference of the Swiss and Modem 
Greek sounds from the Arabic, to my 
ecur, is that the former are much less 
forcibly nronounced than the latter. 
The Greek y is yery soft indeed, and 
might be wntten (igrh). 

Art. 563. " The sign f) represents 
a slight phase, whether aspirate, or 
independent, or eyen yocal, at the close 
of abrapt syUables.'' The " aspirate" 
is true (*h; coming from the lungs 
ni27,0* ^d the yocal is fh), see 
(ll54, h\, the * independent yowels' are 
eliek$ (|h) or mouth puffs (S), see 
(1334, a). Following Prof. H., but 
not entirely using his w(M*ds or signs : 
(p'i) is breath drawn in on opening the 
bpe, (pi tM) i" "^e sound made faintly 
by smokers when separating the lips 
under suction, (t.^h) one of uie clacks, 
hayinf force," etc. (art. 447). "In 
the (Nadaa-ko), — an English name, 
An-a-dah-has, of Schoolcraft, — a 
Texan language^ we haye heard such 



a sound following t^ with an effect as 
loud as spitting, and somewhat re- 
sembling It, as in (kaba-t. g o) thread, 
where the resonance is modified by an o 
cayity; (no'st. B •}, paper; (.t S »;a-uih), 
tooth, with final h, it may be considered 
a dissyllable ; (nh&w.t S o)» wind ;— 
(Kg«a«8), thigh, a monosyllable, the 
yowel of memal length" (art. 447). 
There seems to be a little confusion 
between (g) and (}), but the whole 
obsenration is important in obsenrinff 
sounds. I haye used the subsoipt (o7i3 

in (do» d»)> ^ "^^^ th® ^01™ o^ the 
resonance cayity, instead of subjoining 
(o, e) as Prof. H. has done. 

Art. 551. " As independent (p g ph, 
tSfcht l^Skh) can be formed without 
air from the lungs, so in the Chinook 
of Oregon (k g xb) is similarly treated, 
according to the pronunciation of Dr. 
J. K. Townsend, which we acquired. 
In the following examples an allowance 
must be made for two personal equa- 
tions : (beoK g KhCe'K g Khoe), grand- 
mother ; (Kg Kh&WX g Kh&WOK g Kb )> 

yellow." 

Art. 570. For "the Arabic and 
Hebrew atin, ... the yowel is heard with 
a simultaneous faucal scrape, which may 
be regarded as a sufilcient intermption 
to make it a modified liquid ; and the 
yowel and scraping effect being simul- 
taneous, they cannot be represented by 
a consonant character preceding a 
yowel one," as (ga), hence he writes a 
minute < below the yowel, answering 
to (ta), see (1130, e, 1184, <f. 1334, «). 



The other of the two methods of arranging eonsonants previonsly 
referred to (1345, c\ is by Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte. It is 
not only the most extensive, and travels over much ground not 
touched by others, but it proceeds upon a principle which I think 
it important to enforce. Instead of attempting, from the narrow 
resources of a few languages, to predict all sounds that could be 
made, and erect almost d, priori a set of physiological pigeon-holes, 
into which each sound could be laid — or squeezed, the Prince has 
endeavoured to ascertain what sounds are really used in those 
languages to which he has had access, and, as we have already seen 
(pp. 1300-7), these are not few, although limited in area, not embrac- 
ing the Indian, Semitic, Chinese, Japanese, Malay, Polynesian, 
African, North and South American, and from each there is doubt- 
less very much indeed to be learned, which may require new pigeon- 
holes to be constructed for their proper reception. The question 
with him was — and I trust it may become the question with phono- 
logists generally, as thus they can chiefly secure the proper 
consummation of their own science, and render to philology the 

66 
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assistance of which it now stands so sorely in need — ^the question 
was, not what sounds may, but what sounds do^ exist ? Having 
collected a large number of these, the next business was to arraxige 
them,not d priori ^ but dpo$teriorif by an examination of actual charac- 
teristics, and finally to suit them with a notation agreeing with the 
arrangement.^ Every one who attempts to classify natural objects 
— ^to which category speech-sounds are thus reduced — ^knows very 
well that the discovery of new objects is continually forcing him to 
change his arrangement. As in the old story, the giant grows too fast 
for the castle to contain him. Hence even Uie Prince's last effort, to 
classify about 300 consonants, is far from supreme. There may be 
300 more yet to classify, though many of them will doubtless fit 
into his framework. Those who take up these investigations for 
the first time, or with a view of condensing the results into a short 
system, thinking that such will be '' enough for all purposes " — an 
opinion generally entertained when very few purposes are known or 
contemplated, — may find in this extensive list a needless amount of 
repetition and circumstantiality. Granting that consonants may be 
labialised, or palatalised, or labio-palataUsed, what need is there, 
they may think, to do more than adduce a few cases as evidence of 
the fact, or opinion? Granting that consonants may have moderate, 
or considerable, or very great, or very little, energy, what need to 
write down every case of the kind as a separate consonant ? But it 
certainly is of scientific importance to know what cases of this kind ac- 
tually occur, and when we come, years hence probably, to endeavour to 
understand and compare the various modes of synthesis (or syllabi- 
cation) used by different nations, to understand the interaction of 
consonants, and their modifications by environment and habit of 
speech, we shall regard such distinctions as rather too few than too 
many. Again, in judging of the change of words in English 
dialects when properly attacked — scientific phonologists face to face 
with native, with no literary screen between them — an accurate 
knowledge of all these distinctions will be really needed. Again^ 
in attempting to suggest origins and changes of words, even oar 
best philologists are continually at fault, from supposing that what 
has happened under some circumstances will happen under others, 
not knowing how extremely eclectic different speech-forms are, 
not merely in the range of sounds used, but in the subjectiTe 
assimilation of those sounds to sounds heard. Such lists as the 
Prince's are extremely valuable — ^but they are really only the pre- 
liminaries of scientific phonology. 

In the following list I have endeavoured to combine the Prince's 
linear and tabular arrangements. The use of consecutive numbers 
—continued from the vowel-list on p. 1299 — ^will enable any person 
to identify almost any European consonant, and refer to it simply as 
B 100, B 101, etc. Each consonant is accompanied by a key-woid, 

1 A few theoretical signs occur in where they had generally been taken 

the following scheme famished me by either from Lepsios or Bell ; Init 

the Prince, and they were adopted mainly there are Tery few, if any, which the 

from my own list (supra, pp. 3-l(](), Prince inserted of his own accotd. 
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pointiDg out the letters by which it ia ordinarily spelled, translated, 
and referred to its own language, and this alone would make the 
list of great use. The systematic arrangement, however, ahews how 
that sound appears to the Prince to ho connected with other sounds, 
and thus, nearly in the same way as by his vowel triangle, he indi- 
cates his OWE view of the nature of the sound. His view may not 
agree with that taken hy others, who derive theirs from different 
sources. It does not attempt, like Briicke's or Bell's schemes, to 
g^ve an accurate physiological account of each consonant. But it 
M the view of a man, who, born in England, educated in Italy, a 
good Spanish scholar, speaking French by right of country, has for 
more than twenty years devoted himself to lingnistic study, particu- 
larly te that of a language rich in strange sounds and numerous 
dialects, the Basque, which he has learned literally fhim the mouths 
of men, the peasants of each little hamlet, heard on the spot ; and 
who has travelled, eBpecially te hear sounds, over England and 
' Scotland and other countries ; who has familiarised himself more or 
less accurately with Celtic and most litentry languages of Europe ; 
who has entered minutely into the phonology and construction of 
English, French, and Italian dialects, by actual contact with natives 
and intercourse (often months of intercourse, obtained at great cost) 
with those who had studied them on the spot, causing extensive series 
of comparative specimens te be preparedforhim, in the last few years 
taking up the rcraarkablo series at Uialian dialecte ; — a man who, 
in all that he has done himself or through others, has worked not as 
a princely dilettente seeking amusement, hut as a scholar, a man of 
letters, and a man of science, working for the end of men of science 
— the discovery of natural laws. However much any individual 
observer may, therefore, think him wrong in some details.^as in the 
classification of the sounds native to that observer, — or in some 
principle of classification, or in some identifications, or some analyses, 
— yet as the conscientious work of one observer, gathering sounds 
from sources often accessible with difficulty or not at all, and com- 
paring them together with great caro and though tfulness, — this 
system of consonants must remain for long a great mine whence te 
dig the materials for future phonologic edifices. I feel personally 
greatly indebted te the Prince for having placed his IfS. at my 
disposal for the purposes of this work, and allowing me te edit it 
with the addition of my own palaeotypic symbols, which I have bad 
greatly to augment in consequence. A few years ego, wishing to 
compltito the teble with which I began this work, and to identify 
my symbols with the Prince's as far as possible, I requested him to 
go over that list, mark his own symbols in the margin, and add 
notes of any sounds which I had omitted. This was the origin of 
the following list, which he began preparing as an arrangement of 
the other for a foreign scholar, and which finally grew to its present 
vast dimensions. Thus associated with the instrument which has 
rendered this work possible for the printer, it is in every way fitting 
that this phonologic system should take an honoured position in its 
pages. The two lists, of the vowels and of the consonants, tegelher 
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form the most complete series of signs which has heen constracted, 
and will, I hope, stimulate other phonologists to complete it, hj the 
addition of extra European sounds, verified, like these, by actual 
examples, of which those collected by Prof. Haldeman from North 
American Indian languages may serve as a specimen. 

Paiycs Louis Lucisn Bonapabtb'b Classification of Consonants. 

See p. 1349. The numbers, which stand in place of the Prince's sjmbob, nm 
on from the numhers of the Towels giren on p. 1299, and are to be cited as B 76, etc. 
The original tahle was arranged in 19 oolumns, each consisting of 40 lines. The 
columns are here numbered and distinguished br headings, of wUch, to prevent mis* 
takes, the original French is annexed. The cmss names thus Lnt^oduc^ed are often 
not the same as preyiously used in this book ; this can hardly lead to confusion, 
however, except perhaps in the word pakttaly which is synonymous with my coronal 
(1096, e). Several st^es are also often distinguished where I had only one, thus 
dentals oecome denials^ aheoiar^denials, double alveolar e^ and alveolar a ^bjoA so on. 
The lines are in the original divided into 10 grouro of 4 each. These groups sre 
here distinguished by italic letters prefixed to the first numher in each, as follows: 

He hard explosive, «rp2o«iV^«/or^M. Nc nasal continuous, ^an^iMuef mom/^i. 

Se soft explosive, explosives douees* Ml hard liquid, liquides fortes, 

Ne nasal explosive, explosives nasales, SI soft liquid, liquides douets. 

He hard continuous, eontinttes fortes. Hi hard trill, tremhlantes fortes, 

Se soft continuous, eont%n%tes douees, St sort trill, tremblanies elouces, 

where hard means * voiceless,' and soft means ' voiced.' 

As there are often several emnbols in one line in the original, the first line of 
each group must he considered to begin with the above marks ; tiie second with 
those involving the letter (j), the thira with those involving (tr), and the fonrth 
with those involving (wj). These are the palaeotype syi^)ols for palatalised, 
labialised, and labio-palataUsed, or, mouilUes^ veloutiesy and mixtes, formerly called 
fuitdesy characters which distinfuish the consonants in these lines (1115, e). 
Several lines, and even groups of lines, are not unfrequently blank, and these are 
not entered in the list, as the position of these written is sufficiently distinguished 
by the prefixed and involved letters. They famish positions for possible soimdb 
not yet recognised in actual speech. 

The palaeotype symbols have been identified by the Prince, as far as mj origiBsl 
list of symbols extended (pp. 3-12), but I have been obl^ed to add many new 
ones, distinguished by *. In doing so I have been guided by the syst^nstk 
forms of the Prince's symbols. The combinations are sometimes very clumsy, 
but they are adapted to the ' old types,' and hence can be printed by any printer, 
whereas the Prince's are many of them not cut or are else not arailable hj 
**the trade" (1298, a). Where the palaeotypio forms difier from those gitei 
on pp. 3-12 in this book, they must be considered as emendations. 

The sign for " weakening the consonant " has been represented by a prefixed 

(L), acut [, see(419, rf). 

The sign for ** rendering the consonant energetic," by doubling it, see (799, i). 

The sign for "rendering the consonant semi-energetic," by prefixing the strong 
mark (.), see (10, </), which is now never used for indicating dental consonants. 
(1096,0. 

The sign for " rendering the consonant alveolar," or dental, or ' adranced,' ii 
(J, and tor rendering it * retracted ' is (J, and these signs are freely used. 

The sign for " rendering the consonant semi-palatal," or semi-mouillde, an 
operation I do not perfectly understand, is represented by (j) an M^dotted (j), 
vrhich is the usual sign for palatalising. 

After the palaeotype is given an example of the word in its usual spelling 
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in Roman l«tt«n, followed hj thi cambinstion of letters which indicate the aonnd 
in it, its meaning in italica, where the word it not English, and the name of the 
langaa^, abbreTiated aa follows, and hj anj ttecvKtij remarli, which, when not 
due to the PrtDCe, is iucloeed in []. 

hun hwiffarimt 





e fn^ltik 


a] oHflnwrt 


f /™M 


M amiie 


fin/nni-.A 


daibnuA 




dr draridiaa 


ga g«lio 



1. lAblali. 

ZaiiaUt. 
Si 76 p pea, p, e 

77 pj* ^oron, p, jtiut, k 

78 pp* coppa, pp, mp, i 

79 p|h pferd, pf, horte, baTariao 

[P (pH pHh p|h)] 

80 LP|h' he, ^, lidt, tbiuh 

81 wb which, wh, e 

82 pj gap, p, lounger, pi 
*' pio pois, po, pfa, t 

Dirj* poito, po. ad 
bee, b, e 

86 bi" tar, t, ponrf, k 

87 bb* gobba, bb, hump, i 

88 'p* gajon 

89 w wine, w, a 

W bj iedwab, b, «iU, pi 

91 bw bois, bo, aood, i 

92 bicj* buis, bn, box (wood), f 
JV> 93 m me, m, e 

94 mj* iBaq, A, thirit, k 
9fi mm* Samma, m.m,_fiamt, i 

96 mh tempt, m, e [after Bell 

(tBmht),see (IHl, «)] 

97 b • sebm, bm, tntn, West- 

morland eng. 

98 w * samrad, m, tuntmtr, ir 

99 mj * karm, m, /tiding, pi 
100 mw moi — — * 



101 n 



m mj list] 



standard Dutch w, be- 



tween ip. b 
G prh ffrom mr list] 
B brh [f- ■■ 



from my liat] 

3 [defecHTB lipr] 



Laiio-dentala. 
HflW r 
Si no B 
ffelll f toe, f, e 

112 ff* achiaffo,fr,t^pi*n(V/<i<*,i 

113/ [tlieoretic»l, from mj li«t] 



kauiumut i. os. lurgul eiliat 

palM sp ipaniih 

114 .(h [theoretical, from m; list, 
where I took it from 
Bell, seep. 1343, 4 rj.] 
llfi Ij* fyaii, fy, Jh» (imperat. 
plur.) Guernsey norman 



116 fio foil 



fo, /<M 



117 Iwj* fnile, la,Jlighi, I 
8a 118 T Tine, T, e 

119 T]* ilaria, it,jilale, k 

120 TV* arientuni,TT,adt™(uM,i 

121 i^T* kjobenhavn, b, Oapeiiha- 

122 V [theoratical] 

123 'T* an occ. if not the standard 

Botch (> 
12* TH* [theoretical] 
126 TJ* paw, w, peaMik, pi 

126 *«- Voil, TO, CDIM, t 

Jft 127 ".• Kim, m, miirf, ir 
8. Labia -Ungiuli. 

Laiio-lingualii. 
Si 12S J* af a, f , t<y, ab 

129 j»ji* jfa, f , rit *>««i, ab 
Se 130 b« ad'jf,d',>W, ab 
SI 131 .lw*lamh, 1, AdW, ga 



136 „di*'li'i ^. S"^! " 
ffol36 th thin, th, e 

137 c eiistcucedoubtful,see(4,J) 
Se 138 dh thee, th, e 

139 t [existence doubtful, sec 
(*, *)] 

SI 140 ih [theoretical, from my list] 

Si 141 1 oojl, 1, appli, mam 

5. Alnolo-Dwtalj. 

El 142 e met^, ta, uMxf (forest), 
WeM NTlaod fin 

143 ,th» Tizio, E, ri., i 
5« 144 < cot, E, tonf, al 

14S ,dh M, d, bteiwf, sp 
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fl. Do&bU AItmUh. 
AlvMairti DauUn. 
He 146 fi' lo lio, i, Ike unelt, i 

147 fft* puzzo, 1 



1*8 ., 

149 [f 

150 > 






JlTo 1S6 ih .• [tijeoreticall 
Hi 19S Ivh ftlieoreticalj 
£f 19T .1 bit, 1, d»'U, f 

198 Ij* ftp, t, Mm, k 

199 ,1,l' «>oll«. 11. "a--. ' 



«b 



151 .tj» , ,S 

1 j2 ,9j* bIm', c', (0 »ii», pi 
163 firfia* si^t, f*, iwf«, ab 

161 .,BW«BcSV,M, ab 

A'l: 165 ,z* lo lelo, I, <Aa »tal, i 

166 ^z* roKo, tt, awK, i 

167 .zj* jedi', it', ga (imparai.), 

P' 
163 ,zic*a£']i, t ,*«<iw«M, ab 

7. AlTtoluf. 
Altiolaim. 
iff 159 ,t U»,t,tuQp,t 
IflO ,q" (, k 

162 tiK» 

163 t][h* JBtolfa, t, »<i,k 

164 it[h» tuii, t, «n«, thuah 
166 ,tj* nymb, mt, way, ran 

166 ,tic toi, to, tlM, f 

167 ,tuj*£tu[, tu, «ul, f 
£« 168 .d* doui, d, iwcwf, f 

169 .dj» rfoilu, Lfnthtm, k 

170 ,d,d« Iddio. dd, Otd, i 

171 'd [from mj list] 



jr#i76 

178 .m*ii^,h,N» 
177 ^.n* CMUM, Dn, 

"8 a, ^K 

179 ,i>j»4*S: 

180 



f 



'. ISf 






Ez, ivilh tie, hnu 
. I, Atnc wKft, ab 
192 zj lez', z', go up, pi 



5';" 



St 203 ,r 


wpoii., Jl., i«j,, 
loi. ]o. I«c.. t 
• Ini, In. Am, f 
wy, r, i«ji, >p 


fli-20* A 


8. WUahM. 
ahe. >h, e 


205 >hj» wrabnfn, a, /ritow 

Iryman, k 
208 Bhih* peace, Bc,jl.*,i 

207 .b,.hj» Joldi, 1, ,r««, k 

208 jh* ««, a, npe, ab 


209 ahj 

210 .hi. 


■^ , 



I 

211 iliinhw* ai,\,pta)utree,»b 

212 .Bhv*aa, a, ifeffr, ab 

213 abuj' chumter, cha, (ctul, I 
Be 214 ih pleaaore, a, e 

215 zhzh* a> 

216 .zh'aia, i, 



218 ihuf joie, ja,>iiy, f 

219 zhvzhw* «ii, i, tote, ab 

220 jhiD* iaba, \, Uh, ab 

221 zbvj* juin, ]n,>ut#, f 
fn 222 nh pnez, n, tAfVMpA, pi 
St 223 Tzh [theoKitical], aee B 

(rth) 



ifd 182 B BO, a, e 

183 B8- casaa, as, hex, i 

184 BjBj'git, ^, Aow'k 

185 BH» u* ar 

186 aj kos', i, mtia (ifflperat.) pi 

187 »» Boia. so, .tf*. f 

SU, IMlf, f 



226 
227 



ab 



B .tb* ac'y, ?, Aar»», ab 

229 .phj* o'Sn, o',Mr/y,k 

230 .ahj'HOIb, 1^ nigJit, nu 
230*^ic"ci ' 



230"',»hii'i»CHQitfl, i 



194 zwj* dixbujt, iha, eighteen, 1 
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lelin Si , . 

S'^hwj* aiiat,JU,ntedU,Low»- 

iana b. Creole 

to. DonU* Pftlateli. 
FaUlaUt DoubUi. 
I fa* oloa, ta, iM^, buque 



B«216 
277 
& 27B 
279 
?I2B0 
5/ 2S1 
At2S2 
A 283 



S Lt* hiiset, t, tin 

quikl da 
7 jh hae, h, e 



d do, d, 



Beioi 
S< 2ad 
^/256 



81 258 
259 
260 

St 261 



[, tj, thi hm, bun 



1 dd* bedda, dd, beataifiU, MU-- 

2 id* lado, d, tide, sp 

3 id^d* Gnd, d, Oed, jutUnduh 

4 I jet, r, e 

5 ji* ejjel, jj, Hifit, huD 

6 di gfong]r,^M^,fMiirI,hnii 

7 djdj* ■■ gj'ongy, /rri py, (*« 



1 D] digne, rn, werthj/, I 

2 Dinj* a' iiyiu,nT,fi< AiuVfbuii 

3 njh [theoretical] 
' ,8* IQ, t,Jlri, ip basque 

I* Mgal,i,yoi(nffiA«i*<rrf,pr 
fh fdt, L, [BeU's {talht), 

«e lut.d)] 
Ijb glaa, 1, knttt (fonereal), 

•aintoDKeau 
I low, I, e 



[thecn^cal] 

262 JS* ^ ar 

293 Aj* Ijoln, bi orphan, k 
261 h\h\* b'i, VtPV'^i K 
265 TU* 1)"«1». b',jW, k 
f 266 r ray, r, e 

267 IT* l«mt, rr, tarlli, i 

268 e {^ar 

269 Tj wvhot', t', fel, liuatit 

270 rw roi, TO, *i«;, ! 

271 ricj bmit, m, ntuc, t 



U. tntra-palatala. 
Ulira-palalaln. 

[The whole of thiaiet 

' ^ of letters wa« taken 

from my liat, where 

from LepeiDia AI- 
ibabet^arid they moat 
_>e conaiderad there- 
fore aaxery doubtful. 
Forni.iee(1096,i'. 
1137. 1138); of dr. 
I know nothing. 
The [A, Eh) were 
eutdrely theoretial 
(0 match (th, b).] - 



s- fi^ 



Bt 28S ^ [from my liit, and that 
from IJepaiua] peruTian 

286 wjh ih'y, h', ^emt, ab 
St 287 t [theoretical, from my Ikt] 

' wj huile, hn, oil, f 



14. Onttni«J>aiitaU. 
Oulliiro-ihiiUlei. 
{Nott.— The marka otot the ( in tbe 
eiamplea to B 291, 292, 293, and over 
tiie iJ in B 295, 296, 297, ahould pro- 
perly go throngh the atom of the letter*.] 
St 291 fh kat, t, day, a. a*. [Sea 
Ifett.] 

292 fhIh*wattai,t{,in'(A(W/,B. oa. 

[8ee mu.] 

293 tbj* aita, t, ampiiipdtr, low 

a.oa. [Seaffcif^.] 

294 Ibjlhj* [theoretical] 

8» 290 dh aJan, 3, montinf, i. oa. 
[See Natt.] 

296 dhdh* wa9^. Si, unliMit, 

a. oa. [SeeiVof*.] 

297 A J 'aids, 3, ganpevJtr, bigh 

a. oa. [SeeJVoff.] 

298 (ttjiftj* [theoretical] 

16. Ontturkl Whiahai. 

t7Mf(Hra-cAiiin(dN(M. 

S';299,^*la chju, chj, tki ktf, 
tempieee aardinian 
300 ,ah^* Teccbjo, cchj, M, 
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801 ,;rfiM^j* kyuir, kyu, leather, pi- 
card 
Se 302 ,;Bhwj* la ghjesgia^ ghj, the 
ehureh, tempieee Sardin- 
ian 
803 ^iliwjjthwi* og^hji, gghj, to 
day, tem^ese Hardinian 

16. Ontturo-Palatalf. 
OMtturo-palatalet, 

SeZOi t ^ar 

805 0* ttorttoil, tl, turtle dove, 
labourdin basque 

Se ZOe d {jO tat 

807 ^j* jann, y, lord, labourdin 
baWe 
ye 308 n [theoretical] 
Me 809 ,«• L*^eoretical1 

810 < 8n,8y/re, labourdin basque 
Se SIX /^ [theoretical] 

312 g Jesus, boths, /Mfif,BOule- 
tin basque 

17. Double Outtnrala. 
Oulturales Doubles. 

Me 313 Jkh mac, c, ton, ga 

18. Outtnrala. 
Outturalee. 
Se 314 k key, k, e 

815 ki iom, i, neet, k 

816 uc bocca, co, tnoulh, i 

317 krh komm, k, come, upper g 

[? kH, k[, kih, kHh] 

318 kj[h kala, Si, while, k 

319 i^k^h kok, k,/oo/, thush 

820 Rh hand, h, hand, g 

821 nhnh ahhoz, hh, thereto, hun 

822 H hand, h, e [pure jerk 

(1130, b-)] 

323 : ^ ar [hamza| 

324 kj la chiaye, chi, the key, i 

325 kikj occhio, cchi, eye, i 

326 hJij la chiaye, chi, the key, 

florentine i 

327 kt^ quoi, quo, what, f 

328 HM7h[£rom my Ust, but (*htr) 

is the new form (p. 
1341, 9/)] 
829 uw [from my list, (' htrh) is 
the new form (p. 1341, 

330 ktrj* biscuit, cu, hieeuit, i 
Se 331 g go, g, e 

332 g^ yeggo, gg, I see, i 
833 *g argem, g, / sing, 06 



834 h'm^ hueyo, hu, egy, sp 

835 gj la ghianda, ghi, the 

aewm, i 
336 gjgj* ragghiare, gghi, to 
bray, i 

837 gw goitre, go, yoiter, f 

838 guj* aiguille, gu, needle, f 
Ne 339 q singer, ng, e 

840 qh sink, n, e, [Bell's (siqhk), 

see (1141, a)] 

841 H<h « haxk, h, multitude, sen- 

tarial* 
342 qj sn [from my Ust, for which 
I now use (qi), see 
1137, 0] 
Me 343 kh dach, ch, roof, g 

344 X [existence doubtful, see 

(9, d), where it was ia- 
troduoed because the 
real sound of sp j was 
unknown] 

345 khkh* palchi, Icn, beeauee^tm- 

sarese Sardinian 

346 khjkhi* x^ot, jT, ehade, k 

347 khjs [from my list] 

848 kjh milch, en, mdk, g 

849 kirh loch, chj/aX:^, south scotch 
Se 350 gh tage, g, days, g 

351 X [See B 3441 

352 ghgh* olganu, tg, oryan, sas- 

sarese Sardinian 

353 .grh [see B 347] 

854 gjh selig, g, b/issfml, g 
355 gcrh [from my list, theoretical] 
Ife 856 gh,h* ionkodixe, i, to wnorr, 

ayarian 
Bl 357 /h [theoretical, from my list] 
858 Ihh Uaw, U, hand, welsh 
869 Ihhj* ["theoretical] 
360 Iwh [theoretical, from my list, 
and that from Bdl] 

SI Z6l I iamac', i, to break, pi 

362 /hh« [theoretical yoiced Weldi 

U. The Manx sound 
spoken of as (/bh) in \ 
(756, <r) is property B 
141, a dental X. J 

363 nihj* rtiieoreticall 

864 Iw [theoretical, trom mr list, 
and that from B^] 

Mt 365 krh ^ ar 

366 .rh [theoretical, from my list] 
St 367 grh 



.r rock, r, Newcastle 
Lr* yar, r, fca#, jutlandiah 



368 
869 _ 

370 f * Paris, r, Paris, paridan 

371 * • '• ^~ - 



rr* irregulier, rr, irre^uUr^ 
Parisian 
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10. intra-^ttnralf . 
Ultra-ffutturales, 

K jj ar 

Kj* qapa, 4i hat, k 

'theoretical, from my list 
theoretical, from my list] 
'theoretical, from my list' 



jr«372 

373 
Se 374 

376 
iVf376 
J£e 377 A:h nacht, ch, ntght, dutch 



o 

ow 

a 



878 *hj* iort, it pear, k 

379 .kh* x'ata, x*, Aoi«^ k 

380 Ktrh [theoretical, from my list] 
Se 381 oh God, G, God, dutch 

382 oti^h [theoretical, from my list] 

^/ 383 ih [theoretical, from my list] 

St 384 1 ret, r, r^Ar, da 

386 Li* Tar, r, tra» da 



No. 8. Ge&man Dialectal Chanobs. 
i. Schmeller on Bavarian Dialectal Changet. 

In the present section, as in the former part of this work, reference 
has been very frequently made to the labours of Schmeller on the 
Bavarian dialects.' It seemed therefore that a complete systematic 
account of the variations of sounds he has observed would be the 
best possible introduction to the following fragmentary account of 
English dialectal usages. 

Schmeller adopts a phonetic alphabet, of which the following 
seems to bo the palaeotypic signification : 

VoweU, 

d (a), d or a (a), d (o), ^ (e), S (e) and perhaps (e), i (i), t (i), 
d or (o), a (od), u (u), U (y), 9 (o). 

Sometimes his symbols indicate etymological relations, thus ^ 
shews the (*) sound before / which replaces S {e) and ? » an (», i), 
which seems to have become some obscure palatal and may be 
vaguely represented by ('j), as in (w'j). [*1 indicates an omitted 
vowel, ["^J sometimes merely the nasalisation (J, sometimes also 
the omission of m, n. 

Consonant*, 

9 (g)> 99 ^\ 9^ or hh (gh), kh (kn), -l (;1), an (1) disunited from 
the preceding vowel; -hm, -fm^ '•pm^ -wm^ (-b*m, -f'm, -p'm, -bh*m) 
where ('m) has arisen from wi, ^chng, -gng^ -kng (-kh'q, -g'q, -k'q), 
where (*q) has also arisen from en, but after a guttural; hr (rh), 
* (z), ff (s), 8ch (zh), fch (sh), % (,d,2), t% (,t,s) ; ['] omitted /, 
['*] an unpronounccd m or », after a nasalised vowel, or after a 
vowel which cannot be nasalised in the dialect, that is (i, u, a), so 
that ai'' means (a^i) ; [*] an unpronounced r, (') any other omitted 
letter, or an omitted m and n after an unnasalised vowel which 
might have been nasalised. 



^ Die Mundartcn Bayems gramma- 
tisch dargestellt Ton Joh. Andrea* 
Sehtneller. Beygegeben ist eine Samm- 
lung Ton Mundart-Proben, d. i. kleinen 
Erzahlun^n, Gesprachcn, Sing-Stiick- 
en, figUrlichen Kedensarten u. derel. 
in den Terschiedenen Dialekten des 
Kdnigreichs, nebst einem K)lrtcfaen zur 
reographischen Uebersicht dieser Dia- 
lekte. Miinchen, 1821. 8to. pp. 668. 

Bayerisches Worterhuch. Sammlung 
Ton Wortem und AusdrUcken, die in 
den lebenden Mundarten sowohl, ale in 



der altem und altesten ProTincial- 
Littcratur des Konigreichs Barem, 
besonders seiner altem Lande, TorKom- 
men, und in der hcutigen allgemein- 
deutschen Schriftsprache entw^er gar 
nicht, oder nicht in densclben Bedeu- 
tungen Qblich sind, mit urkundlichen 
Belegen, nach den Stammsylben ety- 
mologisch - alphabetisch geordnet Ton 
/. Andreas Schmeller, Stuttgart and 
Tubingen, 8to. toI. 1, 1827, pp. 640; 
Tol. 2, 1828, pp. 722; toI. 3, 1836, pp. 
691 ; T9I. 4, 1837, pp. 310, 
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TJnfortanately, in his verbal examples Sclimeller generallj con* 
fines his phonetic symbols to the point nnder oonsideTationy and 

S lints the rest of the word in ordinary gothic characters. £t^i in his 
terary examples, ' ^ in order not to render the text unnecessarily unin- 
telligible, some letters, asaUeieud u si, etc., are not ahooffs tnuislated 
into the peculiar forms belonging to the dialect," referring generally 
to the particular tables. TMs facilitates the reading of tiie seme to 
the detriment of the reading of the amnd. The same feeling has 
unfortunately widely prevailed in writing English dialects, but it is 
altogether unscient&c, and often produces the utmost bewilderment. 
It 1ms materially added to the laboriousness and uncertainty of my 
own researches. The correct principle is to regard sound oniff and 
when written words threaten to be unintelligible, on account of 
their differing so much from their ordinary appearance, the usual 
spelling should be given in addition, and sometimes a complete 
translation is requisite. 

In the following notes the arrangement of Schmeller, arts. 102- 
691, has been followed. The whole is materially abridged. My 
own insertions are placed in brackets [ ], verbal translations between 
inverted commas. The numbers in parenthesis refer to Schmeller^s 
articles. Sounds are given in palaeotype. Ordinary G^erman spell- 
ing is given in italics, or capitals, large or small, and in tiie latter 
case d 6 U have been resolved, as usual, into ae, oe, ue. Schmeller 
uses an etymological spelling, which is not generally followed, but 
will be explain^ as it arises. When some letters are put in a 
parenthesis in the midst of a German word, these only are in palaeo- 
type, as a(f W, for aher. This is to imitate Schmcdler's notation, 
and to avoid the errors which I should almost certainly commit in 
attempting to give tiie whole word in the dialectal form, when 
tiiere was no authority for the other sounds in his book. The 
particular localities of each pronunciation are omitted. But the 
following abbreviations will be used : 

gm. generally, /r. frequently, sm. sometimes, rr. rarely. 1, 2, 3, 
etc., pi., in one, two, th^ee, etc., places. N. £. W. S., Koith, East, 
West, South of Bavaria, tn. town, en. country, ed, educated. 

VoweU. 



A (102-123) is:— (aa, a) gm. in 
noD-Gennan words, catu (ka'so), rr. in 
a few German wordi, before m, n, r, 
and others, gim», $pas9, arg (gans, 
sbpas, arg) :— (ao, a) gen. in commcm 
non-German words, as Max Tmaks), 
and W. in all German words, out £. 
only before two or doubled or strong 
consonants, aeht (akht) ; which rr. 
becomes (o), ^f (groof) : — (o) fr. be- 
fore / and smgle or weak consonants, 
alt, iogen (olt, soo'ghdn), tm, otherwise: 
— (cfn) Ml. when long, bUuen (bUfn'sen), 
or as (&nd) before r, hoar (nh&nar): — 
(6u) 1 pL eyen before 2 consonants, ap/d 
(6a*pf0l): — (&d} before lost i» 1 pi., 



before r fr., before lost ek 1 jpf., and 
when long 2 pi., mnfi (x4an), mrm 
f &9rm), naeht (n&dtV tekmf (sh&af) : — 
h) in a few scattered words, aUn arieit 
hart nah aehi {rlas rrbet nbAt urn 
«kht):~(i) rr., in aarUag (svntigfa): — 
(6a) 2 pi., especiallr bobre r, mrm 
((iarm), haih (Hh6alb):<— (a) am. in 
nnaccented syllables aontag Lttibmah^ 
davon (znnta Laa*ba dafo,*). " If the 
pronunciation of high German by 
educated low Germans, or by educated 
upper Saxons, is to be taken as the rule, 
0, to be free of all profincialianis, 
should be (a)." 
A£ (124-139) short, and long, 



in 
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ffood high German pronondatioii mm, i 
(B, ee), and sometimes S (e, ee),*' is :«- 
(a, aa) 3 pi. in yarions primitivefl 
hdchsen (nha'khsan], deriyatiYes irdrA- 
•e) (bha'ksan), subj. pret. ieh nahme 
(naaro), diminutives midUin (ma'd*l), 
plurals pldtu (plaa'ts), etc. : — (e, b1 
fr. in most of the above cases : — (E'a) 
2 pl.f spdUr (shpB'a'tar) : — (E'i) 2 /»/., 
gnddifff ich thdtei mden^ torn (gns'i'di, 
1 tE'it, mE'i*a, sB'i'a) fobserve, ror Eug- 
lish] : — (i)fr. in plurals, AraT^ (kt'lbar), 
comparatives and superlatiyes, arffer, 
der kdlteste (trgar, krltest), and conju- 
gational formSi er fdllt (filt):— (la)/r. 
before r, drger^ du fdhrst (la*rgar, da 
flarst) : — (i) 2 p/. in a few words, 
ivdehsen (bhi'ksan): — (od) rr,, kdUer 
(kcB'ltar). 

AI (140-156), usually written ei, 
derived from original et, gothic at, " in 
^ood high German pronunciation (&i)," 
IS :— {aa) 3 pi. in. en,, breii JUitch 
klein (braad flaash klaaj, and by nm- 
laut becomes ^b) in a few cases, brnter 
kleitter (brEE'tor klEE'nar):— (&i) gm, 
tn.f hence ecclesiastical geist^ heilig, 
and terminations heitf keit^ have {QiS 
gen. : — («, o) 2 pi, in. en, in uninflectea 
forms, especially before /, m, n, bein 
(baa, boo J, itnn (shtaa, shtoo,): — (di, 
6i) in inflected forms, although the inflec- 
tion is gen, lost, der klein$ (kl&,i), mtV dem 
»U%ne (mi't'n shtd^i), breiter (br6i*tar), 
iceinen (bh6,in), and 1 pi. en. in unin- 
flected {ormSfJieiseh (fldish^: — {do) Jr., 
klein f beiner (kl&,a, b&9*na), which by 
umlaut becomes (n'a), &mV0r(brE'a*dar): 
— (ee) /r., Jlesch (flEBsh) i—{ee) fr,^ 
klein (Um), Uib (ieeh) :— (6i) 2 ^. in 
inflected forms, re^e (r^if) : — (0 2 j?/., 
in certain forms of verbs, replacing ag, 
as du iaiat ^aageii (du zoit) : — (t&i) 2 pi. 
before m and ft, eine ((iis), Aeii»i(Hh(ii): 
— Ta) gen, in unemphatio article mm; 
ana fr. in other unaccented syllables, 
arbeit (a'rbat), gewoknheit (gbhoo'nat); 
or is quite lost, vortheil (voo*rt*l). 

AU (167-163), original U, *»in 
^ood high German pronunciation (&u)," 
u :^a) em., aue dem haute (aa's'n 
Hhas), especially before /, m, as faul 
(fa*l) : — (4u) ed. gen, except W. : — («) 
1 pi. (aa-s'n Hhos) :— (4u) or (6u) W., 
haue (Hh6us) : — (uu) according to 
origin in 8W. and N., au/brauek fauei 
(uf bruu'ka fnusht), but in N. often 
(ai), brautfauet (br&it f6ist). 

AEU, the umlaut of AU (164-170), 
**iiL good high German pronunciation 
(iy)," is:— (&i) /r., hdmer, mdttee 



(Hh&i'sar, m&is): — (&y) em. ''more 
careful pronunciation in. en. ed.,** 
(Hh&yzar, m&ys): — (rfi) 1 pi,: — (be) 
2 i»/.:--(B'i) 2 pi., trdublein (trs'i-b'l): 
— (^i) W., mduee (m^is): — (yy) where 
au from u is still (uu), whicn in SW. 
becomes (ii), fduete (fyst), hduser 
(Hhii'zar). 

AU, or Au, older ou, gothic au, which 
in Scandinavian, low German, on upper 
Rhein^ and in most high German <ua- 
lects, is almost always distinguished in 
pronunciation Arom the former AU (171- 
178) *4n good high German pronuncia- 
tion (&u), the same as the former au,** is : 
— (aa) £., aueh baum etaub traum (aa 
baam staab traam): — [kn) W. and ed. 
gen.: — (aa) rr., glauben (gloa'be), bawm 

Tboam):— (cfijO ' — (po) ^ !»'• (boom):— 
(6u) 2 pi, (b6um) :— {m) 1 pi, in 
several words when Taa) is not com- 
mon, glauben (glBBb^ ; 1 pi, gen. 
etaub (shtsBb) : — (B'y) 1 pi, in some 
forms where (6u) is not hcArd, glauben 

(glEVb). 

A£U=d^ the umlaut of the last 
AUsdM (179-182), is not distinguished 
from dtf where the latter becomes (aa, 
SB, B'y); where dtf=(&u), Aeu becomes 
{d\) ; where dw = (oo^, Aeu becomes (ee, 
oeoe), where da* = (6u}, deu becomes (b'I, 
ee). 

E (183-208), ''in those words where 
good hiffh German pronunciation has 
(b, eb^," is:— (a, aa), as eehen (zaa), 
geeehenen (gshaa), geben (gaab gaa) ; 
and 2 pi, rr,,feld (fald). 

£, **that long e of certain words, 
which, from the most ancient times in 
all high German dialects, although not 
in the same way in all, is distinguished 
from the usual short e,** <*in gooid high 
German pronunciation {ee),** '*the iaigu 
of the French ** (art. 71) [with which 
(e) seems to be confused], is : — (6i) 2 
pi. en., klee, eeknee (kl6i, shnfri), iehgehe 
(i g&i), and 1 pi, for (b) before eh, 
hexe, eehleeht (Hh&iks, shl4ikht) : — (b, 
be) fr,, beten, leeken (bEB'tan, iB'kdni : 
— (bJ gen, before [lost] m and n "oo- 
scured by nasalisation," meneeh (ms^hj : 
— (e) gen. before r, herr ^nhBr) : — (e'i) 
2 pi., eh$ (E'i), reh TrE'i) : — (B'a) mi. 
short e before r, erde (B'ard), and 1 pi. 
before /, and other consonants, geld 
pfeffer (gB'ald pfa'a-far) :— (B'a) fr. lone 
^ klee eehnee (kU'a shuBa):— (#, e?^ 
£. gen., even *' in those words which 
Adelung pronounces with (be); edu- 
cated people of our parts pronounce 
almost all # like {te),** and em. before /, 
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<* when it is not prononnced in conjanc- 
tion with it (rait diesem verbonden)/' 
•8 ffelb {gedo) :— (9] before /, ffen, E. 
eren ed.ffeld, geld (raid, geld), and even 
(1) aione in 1 pi, \—{ee) before r in I 
pL en.f as emst {eemaQ : — (ei) rr., as 
beten (beiten) : — (1) E. tn. en.f **in 
most words which Adelung classes as 
(e)," as geben (girban), bUeh (blilth), 
** some of these words are peculiar to 
small districts**:— (*j), "before /, the 
(t^ is mutilated in a peculiar way, 
'wnich cannot be described, and must 
be heard,'* E. in several p/. even ed,, as 
tiellen (sht'j'l'n), zdhkn (ts'j rn) ; and 
rr. before (r), Mrbst (Hu'jrbst) : — (1,) 
obscurely by nasalisation blefore m and 
n :— (^.a) before m and n 2 p/., dem 
(d^.am) : — (i) 1 j»/., esel, hebifi^ leder 
fti'z-al, Hhii'ban, lii'dar) : — (ii, ij, ia) 
for e long, in several pi.., schnee (shnij, 
shnia), gehtn (giin) : — (a), or lost "in 
unaccented root syllables " E. en.i vrd- 
leer (tf'rpa), tagwerk (ta*bha), herberg 
(nhi-rba). 

£ in initial syllables (209-216). 
Be-f ge-t have generally (e). Be^ is 
sm. only pronounced before explodents, 
as (bf, 01, bi), and is otherwise lost, as 

B(^)GEHaEN, B(i)DEUTBN, B(i^K(««)EEN, 

bQhalten, rr. (bii) long ana accented, 
(biifnq, bii'uhaq, bii'klEm). Ge- •# 
fir, (gf-, gi), "only in substantives, 
adjectives, and adverbs before explo- 
dents,** otherwise (g) ; fr, also the e 
being lost, g itself disappears before 
explodents, as *biet =gebiet, etc. JSnU 
= (tnt-, unt-) tm.f and rr (a'nt-). Vtr- 
very often (vor-). 

E final (217-235). E, as ending in 
nom. sing, of subst., "in good high 
German pronunciation unaccented (•«)," 
is lost, gen, en, tn. and fr. when used 
for 'Cn fern. , and sm. when used for -m 
mas.; but -e from old -iu is kept as 
(-«, -t) in menge tusse kiirze Idnge gute^ 
but it is omitted in N. E^ as ending in 
dat. sing, and nom. and ace. pi. of 
subs., is gen. lost E. as uninflected 
endiDg of some adjectives, as bote enge 
mude ode, is also lost. By as old adver- 
bial ending for adjectives and participles, 
oil the Danube is (a), on the Lower 
^^'^ (0) (ga'utsa ga'utsi) entirely^ 
(uE'ta) neatfy, etc. E^ as nom. ending 
of adj. after der, die, das^ is lost, getu 
tn. en.., but rr. kept as (1, 0). J?, as 
fem. ending of adj. derived from old tti, 
is (ia, i, t) em., etne reehte (a rE'khtia, 
rekhti)* more fr, (a rrkhta), and 
tnn. lost, eine gute (a guut). E in nom. 



and ace. pi. nent derived from hi, and 
of mas. and fem. derived from e and 0, 
remains /r. as (e), g%Ue herren (gua'dr), 
and fr. as (a), (guu'ta). "On the 
upper Nab, tn. en, the remarkable dis- 
tinction is made, that e neat from iu is 
(a), and e mas. and fem. from e and • Vi 
lost, (d/i) =diese herren, frauen; (d^ia) 
^dieee weiber ; (g6ad sh^^i ouan, 
k^i), gute eehone oehun, kuhe; (gdunb 
she'i 'na pfaa), gute schone pferde. Ques- 
tion : Wte viel Oehsen, Kuke f Ans. : 
(f^ia fi'mf Z0*ks). Qa. : Wie rtrl 
^frde f Ans. : (f^i'ra f imfa %e ksa). 
Amices of this veiy old distinction are 
found elsewhere. Between the Lech 
and Inn uneducated countrymen, to the 
questions: Wie vicl aepfci, wie vui 
birnen f will reply, (fiar fymf a^ks) ; 
but to the Question: TFii viel hauter^ 
kinder? reply, ffidTa fymfa ie'\u). 
E, as ending of the I pers. sing, pres., 
and 1 and 3 pers. pret. ind. , and 3 pas. 
sing. pres. subj. of Terbs, is lost, gen. 
tn. en.f as ieh esse, tuche^ mSi^Ue, 
kbnnte, maehte (i is, zAagh, mskht, 
kunt, makhat). E in -el, -^m, -^ -/r, 
-es, -et, is sm. (a), moreyr. (a), or is quite 
lost, depending on preceding consonant, 
'see under /, m, n, r, «, t below; "certain 
participles in end, et, by retaining e in 
pronunciation, have passed entirely over 
into the class of adj. and subs., £. in, 
en., as das (re*nad, shia'sad; gshB'kat)." 
[The important bearing of tnia German 
final e treatment on English final e has 
made me give this account at greater 
length.] 

£1, derived from original t (236- 
245^, Gothic ei [for the oUier a see 
AIj], "in good high German pronim- 
ciation (&i)," is: — (aa) rr, in a lew 
words, sei (saa) ; E. regularly before A 
as weil (bhaal) : — (&i) E. gen, tn, en. ei. 
in more careful pronunciation : — (</i) in 
1 pl.\ — (be) in 3 pi,, iveissy ihr seid 
(bhEEs, iir ZEBt) :--(B'i) 1 pi,: — (ei) 
W. gen. in. en. ed., drei (dr<fi) : — (ii) 
according to origin S., and rr. in other 
places, as dreiOim), shreiben (shril'ba): 
— ^) 1 P^' in ^ »wir (bo mia). 

£U (246-261), see also AEU=afi(, 
"in good high German pronunciation 
(&y),°* is:— (aa) K rr. before /, ai 
neulieh (naa'la) ; and in neut, drn 
(draa) : — (§ii) E. gen, tn. en. ed., as tun 
(nfii) :— (tu) 1 pi., « reut (r&ut) miek: 
— (&y) on lower Mavn, especially tn., 
feuer (fiiyar):— (di)yr., deuteh (dditsh): 
— (da) sm, before n, frettnd (frdad) :— 
(be) 2 pl.j neu deutseh (nsB <UBt8h) :— 
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(c'i) lower Mayn, tn, en, ed. : — (/lu) 1 
pi. J neu (n/iuj :— (ii), properly (yy), 2 
j9/., deutsch (dtttsh) : — (i) short 2 pi. in 
pronoun eueh, when forming an unac- 
cented sufl^:— (iiu) »»!., neu (niiu): — 
(di) *#».:— (6u) 1 pi. : — (tJi) «n.: — (jry) 
1 pi. '* In none of these cases does eu 
sound according to its constituents, as 
the Spaniards pronounce it in Europa^ 
namely (^u)/' the Spanish sound is, I 
think, {i\i\. 

I, and also where ie is usually written 
for a merely long old i (262-293), is : — 
(&i) £• en. in Katharina (Katr&^i), 
Quirinus (Eir& i), anis ilmist homias 
paradiB (an&is fi'm&is Hnu*m&is pa*ra- 
d&is), lit der stadt (&.i dd shtod, &,i-d 
shtod). [The interest attaching to the 
change of (ii) into (&i) induces roe to 
add the following note at length] : — 
** Manuscript of the book of laws {£ieht' 
buch) of 1332 : ein dbb stat, bin di 
6TAT, for in der Stadty in die Stadt. 
The form ein for the original in has 
maintained itself in the written lan- 
guage only in composition (as hinein, 
eingehen). Written lang^uage has 
generally restored the original long t 
in many forms in which — following a 
high German inclination which was 
active eyen in very early times {naeh 
einem sehon eehrfriihe wirkeamtnnoeh' 
deuteehen Range) — t had been resoWed 
into ei. Thus, in the zm th and xiy th 
centuries, not only was the present 
diminutive termination lin called lein, 
but also the adjective terminations -lieh 
and -in were pronounced -lbich and 

-BIN, as : MINNIOLBICH, HERLEICH, 
WBIBLFICH, — AVLDBIN, HULZEIN, 

HURNBiN. Just as uow We say latein 
from 'latin,' so formerly they said: 
Maktbin for * Martin,' Christein for 
* Christina ; ' and as we now have 
Aruney, Probetey^ they formerly used : 
SoPHEY, Ma&ey, Philosophbt, etc., 
resolving the termination t of * i-a,' t-^, 
t into tfi :**]— (e) before r tm., mir (mErJ : 
— (t) before n and m /r., blind nient 
niehtB (blind ntt ntks), and in end of 
unaccented syllables, Kobe ieh (Hh0'b»), 



iwig (M'bhi) : — (i) in cases not included 

ider(0:-('i)bc" 
liar indescribaole sound; like the second 



unoer (1) : — (*j) before /, " a very pecu- 



syllable of the words haeel Battel^ when 
pronounced without f," E., as etill, will, 
epielen (sht'il, bh'jl, shp'jl'n), but it is 
«fn. so purely pronounced that it seems 
quite unconnected with the I, as still 
(shti;I) ; the same Tj) sound «fn. occurs 
before r, as kirehe (k*j*rakh) : — (la) 



before r gen.^ mir (miar), hirteh 
(nhiarsh), but is sm. pure, as (mii, 
Hhiish) ; tm. in other places, nieht 
(niat), niehtB (nSas), ihm (lam), eueh 
iakj, nieder (nia'da) : — (u) rr.^ as tiaeh 
tusn), kind (kHund), JUeh (fiish) :— 
a) gen. tn. en. in the pronouns used as 
suffixes, as irtr, mir (mar) ; E. tn. en, 
in phrases like half ieh dieh, laese ieh 
niehy thdte ieh dir, denke ieh nir 
(nhobadi, la'sami, taa-tada, dE'akama); 
and in many unaccented syllaoles, as 
-inn^ 'lichf 'in, -lin = -lein : — lost em, 
in 'ig^ ^lin = -lein^ inn; gen. tn. en. in 
hat Bte^ ist eie. Bind «t>, gib es ihm^ 
ihnenj lass ihn (nhats, ists, zints, 
gi*p8'n, la's'n) ; and ieh is lost in da 
wtrfe ieh dieh^ icenn ieh dir ee Boge, to 
mil ieh dir ea maehen (do bhE'rfdi, 
bh/m darz z<rg, zo bhtl darz ma'kha). 

IE r294>315), ** where the old Ian- 
guage nas ia, to, ie, and m is a real 
diphthong in the southern high German 
dialect ; in eood high German pronun- 
ciation (ii). The old diphthong tn 
fave rise to ie by obscuring n, and eu 
y obscuring t. The ie readily passes 
into t lone, and en into u long. Verbs 
conjugated like bieten rnxj in southern 
places interchange ie with eu, pro- 
nounced as {di iin iiu 6i tii), in 2 and 3 
pers. sine, pres., and sm. other tenses 
and wordjB. IE is called :~(ai di) in 2 
and 3 pers. sing. pres. of verbs con- 
jugated like biegen : — (t'l*) in die, wie, je 
(dit, bhit, it) : — (^i) sm., as (d^i, bh^i, 
<^i), lieb, tie/ (l<^ib, t^if) ; sm. in 2 and 3 
pen. sing. pres. of verbs like biegen :— 
(/in) sm. in last case, and some others, 
as biegung (b/iu'gq) : — as (/a) or (s.aj 
before m and n sm. : — (ii) am, in liA 
(liib), and gen., sie die (zii dii^ ; these 
last two forms vary in other places : — 
(fa) in the whole upper Rhine and 
Donau territory from the Yoeges to 
Hungarv, tn. en. and even ed. (dia 
bhia liao, iam*d) jemand:^{ivL) rr, in 
particular cases, (tinf dlub) tiefdieb : — 
(6i) sm. in certain words and forms 
(t6if, d6ib) : — (6i) sm. ditto : — (a) or is 
lost in suffixed pron. aie, as ieh Kobe sie 
(ikhnha'bza), gib mir sie (ge^marsha). 
0, short, often inclining to u, and m 
gothic M (316-324), see =^, is called : 
— {aa) sm. lengthened before m and n^ 
v(m Bohn baron {faan zoon b&araa*n) : 
— (&u) sm, before /, AoA/(Hhkuh: — 
(0), '* as an inclining to u,*fr., boden 
gold fboo'dan gold), but (o) is occasion- 
ally neard :~(ce) or (0) rr, in some 
words before /, soldat solcher (s€BkUa*t 
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solar) : — f6ii) rr, and sporadically in 
lengthened syllables, as (b6a'dan): — 
(u, nu) wn., fbuuden kupf) kopfi^ 
(tia), rr, (bda'dan kQapf). 

OE, as umlaut of the last o f326-329), 
is treated as simple. tf, and nence mi. 
toands as («), but gen. as (t) ; hieke 
(btfk), oel (ttl 'jl) ; so that in old books 
o is written for (i) in other cases. OE 
is : — (t) 9m, as umlaut of m, kopfe 

Stpf): — (la) 9m, as umlaut of (tia), 
iapf): — (ob) *m. <«. (koepf ). 
= d, the long o, which inclines to a, 
and not to m, and is au in gothic (330- 
344), is called: — (&n) <irt., en, blo99 
(bl&os) :— (<w) before m andn /V. /n. 
en. and even mf., «^rom (shtroam) ; and 
before r in the same places, en,, as <i(Of/ 
(darf) ; and 9m. en,, brod gro99 (brood 

froos) : — (rfa) /r., blo99 brod dorf (bldas 
rdad dcferf) :--(au) rr., ocA* ((/uks) : — 
f6u) /r. en, (bl6as brdud), and «m. be- 
fore r, <Aor (t6nr): — (/u, loj «m. «i., 
hoeh (nh/u), <orf (t/ud) : — (o) fr,, so that 
roth rath, gro99 grm, are confused as 
(root, groos) in the common pronuncia- 
tion : — (63) rr. en., not h (n6at): — (0) 
9m, tn, ed. : — (u) «n. (bruud gmus): 
— (tJa) 9m, (grCias), dorf (dtiar^, Jhh 
(fl6a). 

0£ — 6e, the umlaut of the last =d 
^346—362), is : — (a) 9m, as umlaut of 
(o): — (fei) as umlaut of (&u) : — as (6i) 
9m,, b'69e gr'698er hoher horen 9ehdn 
(b6i8 gr6i*sor Hh6i'dr Hh6i-r'n, shd^i) : 
— (b) as umlaut of (o) and before r: — 
(n'a) as umlaut of (rfaj : — {e, ee) gen, 
tn., blo89en JTohen (blf^'san fl^'an), 
nothig (n^'^'dig), and even rr, before r, 
froren (fr«Tn): — (e'IJ as umlaut of 
(rfu, 6u) : — (^) rr.: — (t) rr. :— (/a) 



getb9 (gat/a's) : — (i) for (y) as umlaut 

of (u) :— (fa) for (/a^ 

(da) : — (oe) tn. «n.: — (y) as umlaut of 



for (/a) as umlaut of 



(u): — (y'e) rr., Aow 9eh'6n (by'as shy/a). 
U short (363-371) is :-(o, oa) fr. 
before r, as dur9t (dorsht) : — (i) 9m. in 
"Ung : — {p)fr» before m and n, as ytfii^ 
At<it(/ (joq Hhond) ; and ^m. before r, as 
^r^A (borgh) : — (u) pure^wi. :— (y, i) 
rr. in a few words, una unter um (yns 
yntar ym) :— (tii) 9m. before r, 9turm 
(sht6im) : — (<ia) 9m, before r, <fMr«^ 



(dfiarsht) :— (9) in nnemphatic words, 
%tnd (ad, a^, uhm sufi^ed #m. (as), gib 
um n^'bas), -^t^, -btrg^ often both 
(barg) :~lo6t Ml. in iftf, as khm ie^<^ 
<fM (bho« bhilsht). 

UE, as umlaut of the last u (372), 
is only rr, (y), but is generally treated 
as s see I. Even in reading books u 
is pronounced as i, 

U long, or ue, " Gothic and Scandina- 
fian perhaps hoyering in pronunda- 
tlon between (o) and (n), has been 
better retained in Low than in High 
Germany, where it early passed into 
the diphthong o«, au, ub. But it has 
remained especially in the diphthongal 
form {6\3l) by the northern affluents of 
the Danube. The tendency of this 
sound towards ^u) is so strong, tiiat 
Dutchmen and Englishmen, alUioo^h 
they write it oe and 00 respectiym, 
pronounce it usually as (uu),*' (373- 
385), is called : — {aa^ a'a, d.a) E. 
in, en, in some words before *m, n, 
as bhtme (bloom bWam), muhm 
{maam mWam).:— (00) 1 pl.^ a8gutfui9 
(good foos), 1 pi, before /, as 9tuhl 
(shtool) :— (6i) 1 pL gut blut bruder 
mutter (g6id bl6id br6i*der m6i*tar) 
[compare Leeds (g6id)^0Mf|: — {Oa)Jr., 
bube bueh (b6ub b6ukh) : — (u) pare, 
9m., and ed. gen. (buub buukh) : — (&i) 
rr,, ttute (stOita) : — (da) "from the 
Alps to the Danube below the Lech, 
and aboTC the Lech to the Mayn r^ons, 
where (Oa, u) interchange,'* ba^ buck 
(bOa btiakh) : — (a) before / «jn., seAnfe 
(shal):— (a) in nnemphatic syllahleB 
fr., as zu une (^t^sa-n-yns, ^t sa.r-yns),^ 
^tr (,t^sa dfar), hand9huh fHha-ndsha): 
— is lost in unemphatio syllables, as tu 
thun (,t^8,tuun). 

UE = ue, the umlaut of the last U=f» 
(386-393, "in good high German pro- 
nunciation (y), is sounded as : — (s'.a) 
fr,, as umlaut of (o.a), before m and n, 
blumlein (blE',a-m'l):— <<»«) em, as wnlamt 
of {00) : — (^i) 9m, as umlaut of (6u) : — 
(i) 9m, as umlaut of (u) : — as (la) em. 
as umlaut of (6a) : — as (6i) 1 pi., mide 
fu99e (m6id f6i8) : — (y, y'a) as umlaut 
of (u, Oa), where u \b not pronounced as 
(i) : — (a) rr. before /, as kiihU (kal). 



Con9onant9, 



B (394-413) is:— (b), " Dure Italian 
b,** gen. tn. en., at the end of words, 
lei(h) ; in the middle of words before 
consonants, er gi(}>)t; uncertainly at 
the beginning or words, oscillating 
between (p, b) in (b)^, (b)i*r, (b)Aii*, 



{h)rand: — (f) in a few words and places, 
as fl(f)*r, gel(f)lieht, kno{f)lauch ; 
po{()el, eehnaumen, zun{f)el: — (pj gen, 
tn. en,, ** pure Italian p, not an anected 
German p, after which a certain amount 
of breath may be perceived," at the 
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distiactiun between p ond 
romance UoKuaga he i> prone lo con- 
fiue btau and ptau, bouU and ptalt; a 
foult which decLaimera leek to renedir 
by introducing a certain aft«r-breath, 
eapecisllj in foreifn words, to tluU 
for (p)«a», (.)«.. (P).4™». (PW, 
one besn 7p-Hh)a>>i«r, (p-Bhin'fi, 
{P-Bi.)<iltnn<>, lP'-R\i)aui. Xhii >eem> 
to have been the origin of the 
middle Bbeniah (p-&h), and high 
German pf at the oerinning of non- 
Oerman wordi. And it is to the 
circumstance that initial 6 hat been 
used as p from the earliest time* that 
there are bo few geDuice German wordi 
beginning with p" rBe«fl097,^. 1113, 
-'. 1129, (T. 1136, o.)]:— (j>) before 






rryi(pj=j.'i/, i 






__, Jtt; 

. . . . , . , , II welded on to a follow- 
ing (Hh) or (rb). aa (pfendt) behtndt, 
(pf)rai( berril :— (bh) except initially, 
gen, (o. m,, oiaehl, in the beginning of 
worda from the Latin, (lihenadiktj 
Smtdietut; "in -iAi.thiii pronoDDced 
as ^bh} ia fuaed m(o (bhm), that U (-m)" 
[this is not distinct enough, compare 
the Westmorland and CumWrland (bj 
in this situation] :— often loet E. (bli» 
no Hhol Icat) babe grab halb korb, im. 
in the end and middle. (Hhnn, gEn gan) 
habtn, gtben [comparable to our loaa of 
medial c]. 

C(*U-n6)UinE. in word* of Latin 
origin perfect (k), aa in Italian; — «,»*, 
ii (in. called il, tp. 

CH, not initial (416-43fi), ia bi a 
rule (lili, jth), (be following are eicep- 
lioni. Cn is:— If) in E. en., KH.t)l 
titT teichi, ;i(f)( for gieil [compare our 
usual (f ) for the lost guttural] ; — (g) 
■n. in -lich followed by a Towel:— (gn, 
;b) E. en. In. at the end of Qninflect«d 
words, (bogh) baeh, (i magh) ieh machi: 
— (k) befoio I gen., in -bath final and a 
few words :— (q) in Ihe termination 
-iiei, /™mrf(liq), Ampiq) [compaie 
' -/y, from ags. 



r dialectal -i 



-/,>]:- 



■■, Jr. " 



end, (i) Kk, (tda) iuch ; in middle after 
/, (bhilsr) «eUher ; after r, (a ki-») ,in» 
Idreht; before i, (bhSa'aa) watkten; 
before (, (-it) -ieht, (nit) nUht. It ia 
in similar caaea lometimea Inserted, 
aeh»ilwurm=anel [ woodloose] , knithUl 
=kniiHtl, (r6akhfn) rutke, (o-khtem) 
tlhtn [for alhtm breath]. 

B (136-461) ia:~-(,d) pnr« final, 
medial between TOwela, initial where 
the high Qemun waren between (,t, 
.d) :— ^g) rr. before I, (sigl) .iikl, a 
seat; rr. aRer h [it doea not appear 
whether his ng means (q) simplj or 
not, and as tHs change of nd into ng is 
interecting in connection with our par. 
(icipial -ing, I gire hia orthogiaphr ia 
Roman letters; beng binden, bleng 
Hind, feng JIndm, gefooga'' jefunden, 
empfonga' empfunden, keng kinder, a" 
lenga~ lindt\ :■ — (r) before ending fln, 
(bu'ram) bodtm :— t.t) gfn. en. In. 
initial, DO constant distinctian between 
(,d, ,t) being made; E. cn. (n, at end 
and in middle before lost rowel, (Bhint) 
hdnde : — tost, m. at end, (bo) bad, 
i^itii) guheit ; tm. between a Towel 
and final em, en, (bam) bedem;fr. after 
I, m, H, and before a terminal el, em, en, 
er, the I, m, H, is then strengthened, 
(onsr fe-lar) atider /elder, (bhnnar) 
tDunder; tm. at the beginning of da, 
dtr, die, dot, elo., (te-z i ,dB taat) ehi 
daa ieh dieta thdte ; (rs.taj deilo, 
(3)Aai'« = dahiim [interesting in rela- 
tion to the veied question of dialectal 
'ttt = tkai\. "When the article appeara 
simply as (,d], and the following word 
begina with an eiplodent, the (,c^ can- 
not be beard alone {fir tieh telitl']. 
The preparation made by the tongue to 
pronounce it can only be perceired by 
the greater distinctness [enlieAieden- 
ieil] with which the initial loand of 
the following word is then heard," as 
in the r^on of upper Rhine and 
Danube [using hia orthography in 
roman lettera], ''Bueben die iueben, 
''Cutachen die Ealchen, ''Dish' die 
Diebi, ''Gana 'Gans' die Oane dit 
Odnu, ''Eunst die funif, ''Pillenrfi* 
nilt, '-Tag' die Taae, "Zung (die 
Zunge], [The examples are qooled at 
length, because of the analogous case of 
the dialectal t' for l!n in English, where 
I think ("t) is often heard, (132fi e). 
Certainly (,t*buu-b'n), — where the 
tongue IS placed in position for (t) 
and the tips in that for (b), and [,t*b) 
must be distinguished (roni (.tu), which 
ia rather (,t*bh) with a much looaec 
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poritioil of the lips — ii qnite differeat 
in effect from (.bnnb'o). The releue 
froiD (,t, b) liniDltaiieoiuly da to the 
Toirel (du) produces > per(wptiblj 
different glide u well it > dutinct 
'hardneEa of edge.' to to tmislate n>(- 
leAiidtnitil. Similarl]' for (,t*kiuut). 
But in {yffmq) nothing but (' 'f ffoq 
. .t.iuqj occurs to me as posaible.J " On 
the eontrarj, when this d occnn before 
Towels, it h>t the appeannce of forming 
part of the word, and hence a radical 
initial (,t .d) is m. omitted aa if it 
were merelj the article," (m ai'ks'l) 
for Mthttl [carriage polel, " and it ii 
(w. prefixed where not iwical," (.dar- 
a'rbam] trerieiten. [There aeemi to 
be a umilar nsage in an adder, a nag, 
in English.] 

F (463-163) i»:-(T) E. m. tn. td. 
after rowels, as «ni(T)f, lcra(i)t, bot 
elsewhere (f):— (pf) rr. initi^:— (bh) 
rr. medial. FF, answering to law 
German [snd English] p, is im. (t) and 
SM. (f). F is rr. lost. 

G («63-*90) is;— (g), "pure French 
f," Jr. at end and middle of words, 
*ti(g), Ja(g)^, and legnlarlj &Eler n, 
[meaning (qg) f] ; but tai. only inmie- 
diatelyWore eaii»onanls,a«mo(gjrf: — 
waTenng between (k, gl initiaUj: — 
(k) tm. at end or middle, eapeciallj 
after d, i, I: — (gh, gh), " also in good 

Sh German pronnnciation," Jr. at 
. or after vowels, in (■ ' 
-if, tm. before consonai 
according to ancient en 
Ian d, and in certain Terbal termina- 
tions •( and ( ; jaid for jogd, maid for 
magd, dnfraiil, er frait, gejrait, from 
frifm, etc. This ai is more nsnal 
along the AJpa than "S. of Danube, and 
has the BounoB deacribed under EI, from 
(bb) onwttids." [This is intareeting in 
relation to the fonnatioa of diphthongs 
in English from ags. -ag, -ag\ :— (E) 
(M.final after fl [that is (qk) is said for 
Jq)] in i>'"Pt). j™n(k)j etc.:— (q) rr. 
m ending -ig'.^{ t)^. initial 1 
", (,!)'■« 



onljrbj its greater distinctnea, aee {,d) 
for dit, under D aboTe. " G i> tm. 
added in pronandstion to ijllablea 
ending ia a vowel or ', h, r TiunD^ 

i: !i>__i u .. jchaugen »eJ»mw, 

Aaiwa, make hay, 
kni^en knien ; ilg, lilg lilie, galg gatg 
[interertiiig for the Wotmetbiid 
nBsges, and also in Bobeit of Brnnue]; 
tm. to 1, uA, as fleifsg Jltitt, mifchgta 



t beeinnng 
D followiu 



Tken as abore " :- , 
snffliee Aer, An, when following 
consonantB,(«-b»,B-bi)for*«w«,A|-|. ' 
tm. in -Atil, (b6n-iHtJ ioikeil. " B 
tm. preflied to words beginning vitl 
consonant, as (Hha)iaHt=(Aaiu= Am 
{Bi<.)art = »rt=arl; {nh.) idrmlttn=: 
dnickni [chew the end): (Hh)Hi 






(Hh)ui.(fr' = ««fcr.- [fhi 
and additions iaitjAllT cent 
with the English habits.] 

J {603-60$) initial is/r. (g), 
is, passes into the f— •----' --- 
te), just as w beuH] 
Jaeoi, and is added 
after i, hence old y 

K (S07-520) is : 



stnii^lf 



)7-520)is: rkh, Ah) «m. at end 

i-STUables after /, n, r : — -(g) 

md of nninflected words ; and 

■ )Uu»edfor(qk)l: 

Ijr after (q},(b«at) 



after » [that is, (qe;) U nsed f or (qk) 

iciuljr after (q), (baqat) 
French, Italian, 



I .t.Bu ma) genommeti [compare iWlish 
(dl) for (gl), and pteanmedComberland 
(tauji) for know ; but is not this ( t n) 
pKTerlT (,d,n)f];— fbh) rr. medial, 
(ploobhsn) plagen : — ]ost,/r. final and 
medial, before eonsonanla, and final 
Towellees el, em, en, «, it, and tm. in 
sM for '4igen, the Receding rowel 
glides on to the H and is nasalised, so 
Uiat all trace of g disappean ; m. the 
H is nude (q), and the preceding rowel 



eani :— (k) pure, as in 
or SpaniBD, Terr pen. mediallr, aas. 
finalljr, gm. initially before /, n, r: — 
(k[h^, " like a pare i with subeemeDt 
sensible breath, and also in all U^ 
Germany, en. In. nf.," initiallr befoi« 
a rowel, (kj^)"". (kl>>)'<»'. (^h)«*>- 

men, (kih)nr«; m. Wore * 

(yih.)lein, nL\b)nieJ,l; and ii 
placea mediailj and finally;— ^_tJ rr. 
initiallr before / and ■, ( t laa tjxj 
tkm, (;t>'9) *fe, [.t.nakht)" i»«*l:— 
lost rr, flnallj (mnnri) mutik. [The 
interest attaching to pcst-aspiiatioB 
pl36, a) induces me to gire the follow- 
ing note M length.] "^lowGenunj 
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k does not receive the breath after it, 
which is common in high Germany; 
and this pronunciation ought to prevail 
generally if we upper Germans had 
only first learned not to confuse pure k 
witn fft — because we should otherwise 
confuse ffOy pe, gi^ etc., with ka, ke^ ki, 
etc., just as we now fail to distinguish 
gl^ 9*^1 Iff^ from At/, kn^ kr. In Ca- 
tullus's verse : ' Chommoda dicebat si 
quando commoda vellet,' the eh appears 
to answer precisely to our k-h. [Ca- 
tollus's epigram is numbered 82 and 84, 
the whole of it is valuable.] This hard 
breathing {itarke Hauehm) is common 
to many mountain people, as well as to 
us highlanders. Thus in the Apen- 
nines, the *' Gorgia fiofentina' is remark- 
able, and has earned for Florentines 
the nick-names *hoboi, hahafagivoli,' 
because they persistentiy replace e by 
h. The Anduusian breathes the h in 
Arabic words, where other Spaniards 
omit it r * Alhambra, Almohada, Alba- 
haca, Atahona.' In the patois of the 
Yosges, a strong breathing, like our ehy 
replaces even r, a and teh—choeh (%ex 
six), ^eh (eoxati lea euiaaeaj^ gdeho" 
(gar^<m)y mdeho" (maiaonj^ (tchii fuC' 
eeilo, oiaeaujt tcdeh (vertj^ [We see 
here the usual confusions about aspira- 
tion, post-aspirations, and guttural 
hisses.] 

L (621-545), "a certain obscure 
vowel-sound attaches to the semi- vowels 
(1 m n q r), the sudden termination of 
w^h is what makes them really con- 
sonants ; hence / acts as a pure consonant 
solely on those vowels which follow it 
in the same syllable, but on the preced- 
ing it acts to some extent (gewissermaa- 
ten) as a vowel, by eitlfer forming a 
dipnthongwithit,thati8,8lurred(^^fW), 
or quite purely and not united with it 
at all, that is, unslurred {nieht legirt)** 
[There is a difficulty in exactly inter- 
preting the above into palaeotype. It 
seems as if the first case meant ('1), 
where (') forms a diphthong with pre- 
ceding vowel, so that all gold gulden = 
(d*l g6'ld gfi'l-d'n), a complete fracture 
being estabUshed, and thus /aw/, pro- 
perly (ffiul), becomes (fi*l), see under 
AX7 (1359, d). The second case would 
then be simply pure /, as (olt) alt, not 
r6*lt).l L is:— (i) rr, finally, si 
luui'ti) for (kaa-tl) Katharina : — 
(l^i, \i) after a, o, ti, (6LidJ alt produc- 
ing a Buffracture], and, wnen sufter e, i, 
this vowel becomes ffj), or indeter- 
minate palatal breath rj; — (1) fr, as 



"generally in North Germany, only 
after a, t,'^ (bild) bild; this (1) is gener- 
ally preserved when a consonant has 
been omitted between it and preceding 
vowel, as (al) adeli — ('1) gen. irfter a, 
0, M, and an altered e, t, d, u becoming 
(a, s'a, a). Final £L becomes wholly 
(1) gtn, en, tn. after Unguals, and 
nearly ('1) am. in stem-syllables, where 
the a or d would be otherwise ('j), as 
(Hh*l) hdlle. Initial fl, ol, kl, pl, 
rr. take ('1), as (b'lood) blatt. L is 
also rr. (r), or lost before vowels, ot 
added. LL medial does not shorten 
preceding vowel in £.,sothat/a// qual 
rhyme. 

M and N (546-566) frMuentiy 
nasalise the preceding vowel in Bavaria 
when it is (a, e, o), or when these are 
the first elements of a preceding diph- 
thong, making them (a^ e, oj, but do 
not affect a preceding (i, u, o). Such 
sounds as (%im man r&i^n ,tr&um 
shoeoe^n), common in North Germany, 
never occur, but are replaced by {}ajn 
ma.^n rft.i^n ^tr&,um shn n). The 
nasalisation is only omitted when an 
intervening consonant has been lost. 

M (656-561) am. sounds as (^n) at 
end of stem-syllables, and eren in dat. 
sing. ; after /, ft, and also initially, it is 
am. (bh). 

N (662-609) in stem-syllables, be- 
fore d and a, is am. (m, mb, mp), and is 
sometimes m finally. N is gen. lost at 
end of stem-syllables, when no vowel 
follows, and the preceding vowel is 
then nasalised. [Much is here omitted, 
as not of interest for present purposes.] 
The final EN becomes (a,n, ' n), very 
frequently (a), and is often only shewn 
by nasalising the preceding vowel. 
Tlie (*n) alone, — becoming (m) after 
labials — is preserved in the E., and the 
(a) alone in W., but, to avoid hiatus, 
the W. inserts the n before a following 
vowel. The E. also reinserts the n 
omitted in stem-syllables before follow- 
ing vowel. These habits give rise to 
an inserted pure euphonic fi, where 
there was none originally, as wie-n-i 
sag^tcie ieh aage. In some words the 
fl of the article has thus become fixed, 
as ( ^nost) =: aat, and similarly an original 
ft is omitted, as ganz*aturl}=natUrlieh. 

NG (612-614) is generally (a), but 
am. (m), as (^da ^dum ^dn-mad ^au*ma) 
for dar dung (dinger J dungen; (Hhu*« 
mar)==Awn^^; and -tim is used for 
'Ung in E. 

P (616-618) is (p), rr. (b) ; pfns^j 

87 
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^t) final, and $m. (pib, pHh, pH P) 
initial — p-hatm^ p-kh-d^ p-hah^ 
p^Mftr^Tfimne^ Fferd, FfaU, Ffeffer. 

QU (620) is regarded bs kw or gw^ 
and the w is often omitted. 

K (621-637), which is generally fr), 
changes the preceding (a) to (a, 6d, 6a, 
i), (6a) to (6a3), (f) to (a, b, n'a, ie), 
(E'i) to (B w), (i) to (B, fo), (o) to («, a, 
69, 69), {611) to (6119), ((b) to (b), 
(a) to (a, d9y o, tii, tid), as already 
seen nxiider the Towels. B initial 
"in some regions near the Alps, on 
the Rot and Hz, etc., is po- 
nonnced with a Tery perceptible aspira- 
tion, a sonnd which seems to he the 
same as the old hb, as in Hbod- 
PBBT, Hkaban," which S. writes hr^ 
hkr. [He has nsed hh for (gh). 
Whether this sound hkr is (rh) or (ghr) 
it is difficult to say. In his own 
symbols he writes 9" Hrib, 9" Hrinff, 
0" Hroufh, ghhr^, ghhrous, ghhrian 
ssperittm^ fmd he says :] <* Before <f, 
t, z, only the hh of this hhr ia heard, 
as d9hh^dsfr</, h^hh<d= A^ifo, fahh*t 
fart^** ete. [which may mean (B'9ghd, 
HhB'a^, fuj^ht), etc. In art. 668, re- 
ferring to this place, he says, " where r 
sounds as hh* or ch" which gives (kh) 
and not (gh). The phenomenon is yerr 
interesting, and shonld be examinea. 
It may be only uvular after all.] B 
is:— (1) in a few cases: — (r) in W. 
dmost uniTersally ; this is tiie case in 
part of £., with r, rr, at the end of stem- 
syllables, but rr is constantly considered 
as simple r in £. [which means ^at 
the preosding vowel is not "stopped," 
but may be lengthened, or glides on to 
tiie consonant with a long vowel-glide; 
in fact is regarded and treated precisely 
as a long vowel, as in EnglishJ ; the r, 
rTf have their due effect only oefore a 
following vowel. B may sm, be re- 
placed by « in the ionnB/niren verlierm, 
out not in gefrdren verUren ; and tm. 
becomes « liefore 2. [These inter- 
changes of (r, s) are old, and valuable 
to note as existing.] B between vowels 
and consonants in stem-syllables is fr, 
lost, (daf d</9f) dorf^ and even after a 
consonant and before a vowel, as 
(ghod) grade^ (shirqk) Bhrank. In final 
syllables, when no vowel follows, B is 
usually lost in E., and is consequently 
euphonically inserted between vowels 
where there was no original r [precisely 
as in English], and this euphonic r 
occasionally comes to be fixed on to the 
following word, as (9 r6u*z'n) tin amn 



[beam]. An obscure Towel (9) is in- 
serted between r and the fc^owiBg 
consonant in W., as {danf) dorf [just 
as in our Irish after tnUed r, in (waTvk) 
worh^ etc.]. 

8, 88, 8Z (638-668). [Schmeller 
writes » for «, «f , tf , of ordinary spell- 
ing, which comes from an old higfa 
Oennan z with a tail, something Hke 3, 
and corresponds to Scandinavian and 
low German t\ and f, «f , for those t, », 
which correspond to « in Scandinavian 
and low German. The m is used after 
a vowel to " stop " or " sharpen " it] 
8 in £. Mi. ^fi. 9d. " is always aoft ss 
(z), not merely where it is so in good 
hiffh German pr^unciation, but even 
before a < of uninflected forms," as 
^(z)/, t(z)^ ln(%)t [possibly (od, izd)], 
as <=(d) at the aid of uninflected forms 
in £., see below ; («zt, «zst, azdt) are, 
however, all possible]. In the same 
places 88 is (z) at end of mdnflected 
fonns, ^'(z),iw(z), iV)ni(z), r0(s), and 
rr. in inflected. SZ=(z) at end of 
inflected forms, £. m. in. §d. 8=(s), 
almost g€i9. en. tn. $d. after oonaonants, 
as daeh(^)f meh{s); and £. en. after 
vowels in inflected fonns; E. gm. 
before t in inflected forms, M<sy, 
/a(s)^#N. SZ = (s) in the middle and at 
the end of inflected forms, in £., and sot. 
of some uninflected forms, " as in good 
high German pronunciation,'* as ^(s), 
mt{s). 8 = (zh) initially, before py t, ky 
quite gm. m. tn. td.y and even before b 
in names of places, as £egtn §i m g 
(rB'qzhpnrg), Mietbach (inf9*zhp9), and 
occasionally before a vowel, as (zh)Mwf 
tsaonst [Schmeller uses here his sign 
for (zh), see SCH]. 8 = (zh)>.after r 
at end of words and syllables, MiMiff^zh), 
vaUr(zh.)f /iir(zh)is=/itr tieh; almost 
gen, en, tn, ed. after r and before #, 
<fMr(zhV, or also dur{j^)t = dmni. 
[Schmeller here distinguishes his two 
signs (zh, sh), and botii are possiMe, 
rturzhsh^t) most probable; his signs 
for (zh, sh) bein^ tek, Jeh^ differ so 
slightly that confusion is inevitable, and 
hence I go by his original references to 
this place in his art. 92.] " 8 « (sh, 
zh) before j?, ^, and after every souid, 
from the upper Isar to the Yosges, from 
the Spessart range to the Saar, en. tm. 
ed.;* Ang{zh)e, ^i(zh)^ CsCshW, 
Ba{s)i)pelt ha(zh)t, t(zh)<, ibm(zh)t, 
kun{zh)t, lu{8h)tig, Mi{zh)t, M^zh)/, 
8ehwe{zh)ter, die 9ehdn{zh)t. [Here I 
have given all his examples, beeanse he 
refers to this art. 664, m both art. 02 
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for (ih), where the reference is mia- 
printed 644, and in ut. 93 for (sh), so 
that the variationB, which lire eitremelr 
TemarkaMe, are intentional. Theaound 
(ihj is generally unknown in Oennany, 
it* introdnction in BitTBria, and gener- 
ally the u» of (I, b, .d, g) finiU, are 
the eiact Genuan countenwris of the 
Somereetehire initiaL (i, ih, t) for [a, 
•h, f). To a north German these final 
(l, zh) are limply impoaaibilities, wjth- 
ont long traioing.] In E. en. Ih. 
mmiibyi, dnlih)tl=amtel, drouel. S 
= (,dt) rr. m. E. after ;, /(/[,d^)m, 
li'H.af.)=f^tn, kaU t and after R, be- 
fore i, it HI. becomea (,d^), sbaorbing 
(, a. fm{,Mtr, X,d,i)«- = /«*(«■, 
JIhmUt i uid mi. initially, as (,d,z)arp, 
(^f.'\d»er=»ars, $eliiiur. [It i3 with 
Mouiderable doubt that I fitb (,d^) aa 
the traosUtion of Schmaller'i (, ai 
dirtinguished from hia li, which is 
(,t^). Jn art. 94 he merely coUa Ma i 
a toft (mielui) Qeiman Z. The diffi- 
enlty ariiea from the oppocitiana isft, 
(Aarp, and h/}, Aanj. But (,d^) seems 
to agree best with the above examples .J 
8Z>n. = (,d,f) [misprinted as old high 
Oemun s with a UilJ, {i,d,i) m, (,da,d,z) 
4aK, (,di,d^) din, ditm, {,tla,d,E, 
,ti',d,z) ^kr [in which Schmeller detects 
a renuunt of the tailed s, as derived 
from t, art. 3Sj. In some words and 

C' sea S IB omitted, especially after r 
ora (, (,dur,tj dMrtt, and sm. final, 
and especially after r = (jlh). 

8CH (664-667), "at the begmning 
of words, both before a Towel and ■ 
consonant, has usoally the soft soond, 
namely that which is heard in the 
French ^llablea ja,je, ge.ji, 9i,jo,ju, 
not that heard in the lyllables ehtt, eht, 
eii, ika, ehK," [that ia, distinctly (ih}], 
fiH. an. In. td. in leMJ. u\if. {Sch 
in German is only written before lowcls, 
^ M, H, r, and here no difficulty atanda 
in tiie way of (ihaaf, ihif, zhlaa'gen), 
•tc., bat when we find Schmeller, ait. 
tM9, assume initial ip, tl, ik, lo be 
(ah>, (zh)(. (ih)*, it is possible that 
there mnst be some mistake. He doM 
not maan tiehen to be (sh.trwa), aa in 
high Qeiman, (zh t«eii|BeenuimpoHibIe, 
and hence probablf |Eb,d«n) is said, 
•nd we most int«pret [ih)p, (zh)r, 
(■h)i, as {shb-, ih,d-, zhg-), which 
would be qnite canaistent with the 
abaeace of sharp distinction between 
initial (p b, ,t ,d, k g) in BaTarian. 
The difficulties arising from partial 
phonetic writing are her« very endent.] 
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SCH - (sh) always medially, but finally 
it ia (zh), except in E. bciore a lost 

final (. [Schmeller here, art. 667, note, 
says that this is the case "in good high 
German pronunciation, but only aft«T 
long vowels and diphthoaga : .£aii(zh), 
Ffri(zh), >6H/(zh), whereas on the Nab 
they say MM(sh), dh«<(sh)." Now, in- 
dependently of the impossibility of 
(id&y.t/h), which should at least be 
(,diy^d,ih), I certainly never noticed 
any high German pronunciation of final 
teh as (zh), nor have I seen it noticed 
as occurring. Bapp (Phya. d. Spr. 4 , 
42), referring to SchmeUer'a upper 
Germaii(ih), seems to have overlooked 
this reference to high German. Bapp 
considers it " more eisct to aay tbat 
popular speech everywhere naei neither 
(ah) nor (zh), but an indifiereat sound 
lying between them, for which onr 
theory has no sign." This could only 
be ('zh), which would ahew ilaeU in 
the uanal way aa (skzh) before and 
(shah) after voiced lettera. The interest 
to us lies in the Western English dia- 
lectal usages, their intimate relation 
with West Saxon, the use of Saion 
/ as (J, the probable development of 



letters, with the received sharp distise- 
tions. Philologically thcee confusions 
are of great importance.] 

T (668-681) initial = rt), "pure 
Italian (, not (tib, tsh), but is often 
confused with d." [Schmeller com- 
plains much, in a note, p. IfiO, of that 
pronunciation, flrvt, in t^e German 

!ronunciBtion of foreign words, aa 
-hiVflii, T-htfiM, T-hBr(«r»j, T-h», 
T-ha«Ew,T-hMi;M/,andadds:] "This 
inserted A after initial ( ia quite in- 
appropriate in foreign words, but it 
is disgusting {aidertieh) and affected 
(aftclirt), and aa it were a mere 
mockery of our hardness of bearing 
(wu SfMUt auf UHtrt EarthSrifkiil), 
when we hear it used in genuine 
Genoan words by declaimers, acton, 
etc., H) that we have to hear Tag. Tad, 
leulich, l/ituir. Thai, aa T-ho;, T-h«I, 
t-hfu(»e*, t-h™<T, T-ho(,etc.," and also 



end of many n 
forms, final (, It, often become (,d), 
which disappearsbefore/andii,asi>(d), 
*ifl(d), br^i), 6o{A) ; {be ,d' ,l,n) biiUlH. 
[Here, again, Schmeller has a note 
implying that t final ia (,d) " in good 
high Gwmu pronunciation only aftn 
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long TowelB and diphthongs: BIM, 
hr^d, HM, Bad lUnA, r6d roth, w&id 
weitf E&id Ziit.** His symhels are left 
nninterpreted. This pronimciatioa is 
not usually admitted.] TW medial 
becomes (p), ^m, en. in, (rpa i*poB) 
#/fMw etwoMSy and E. (a*p*m n«*p*m a*bm 
abm.d) tJl^athem. T or TT medial 
is sometimes (r), as (a'rem) athem, 
^bhB'dar) wetter. T is often lost, in 
conjugation endings, after «, $eh ; bat 
is sometimes addM after «, ek^f. 

W (682-687), " as a M contracted to 
a consonant {turn Consonanten verkurzi), 
has usually the sound known in Ger- 
man/' [certdnly (bh) so far south as 
Bayaria. How can German (bh) be 
considered as a compressed (u) P A key 
is furnished by HehnhoHz, who says 
(^Lthre von den TDnempJIndunfftn, 3rd 
ed. p. 166, and p. 157 of my trans- 
lation) : ** for the vowels of the lower 
series, (o in more) andU {oo ia poor)^ 
the opening of the mouth is contracted 
by means of the lips, more for U than 
for 0, while the cavity is enlarged as 
much as possible ^y depression of the 
tongue'' (1283, b). This makes German 
u = (An), with tongiie as if for (a), quite 
low, whereas English u has the tongue 
high. The proportion (aq) : (bh)=(u): 
( w), is perfectly correct. I have alwap 
assumed Gennan tt = English oo. Tms 
must be my faulty appreciation.] 
*^ This sound is sometmies so indistinct 
{unentsehieden) as to be scarcely ob- 
served," thus «T. (aal) for (bhaal) treiY, 
(a'rgaq) argwohn^ (mi^dikha) mitt^ 
icochen [corresponding to our ( Grt 'UMlah ) 
Greenuneh]. ," Sometimes it is too 
consonantal, and becomes quite (b), as 
{'B)urtgarten for Wurzgarten^* (b&il, 
bos, bu) tret/, trass, wo and after ^, n, 
it becomes (m). Possibly mir for trrr, 
common in all High Germany, has a 
similar origin. Tr is often inserted 
between vowels as a consonantal termi- 
nation of an onen syllable, (lets grrbh-i) 
jetzt gsh ieh, (bnos ^t(iabh-i) was thueieh. 

Z (688-690) initially =(,t,s), after 
vowels sm. (s), finally, ** in unin- 
flected forms, it is soft*' (,dz), as 
J?/i(.d.z), Jr/o(,d^), JPloiM [which 
Schmeller admits to be good high 
German after vowels and diphthongs, as 
Kretiz^ Sehweis, Oeig, that is, (kr&y^jZ) 
shbh&i,d,z, g4i,d,x) ; this must be 
taken with his remarks on ^<;A (1367, «)], 
but before (even lost) inflectional syl- 
lables it becomes "sharp'* (,tfi)f as 
(mi^t'n krii^t^s) mit dmn iram$. 



**0n the Skmrptmng emd nom-Skmrp^ 
§ning of GmsonanU** (691). [The 
German phrase " sharpening a oonson- 
aat" diewB tiiat it "stops'* a Towel, 
that is, that the preceding vowel is 
short, and glides strongly on to the 
consMiaBt.] " The peculiarity ol the 
dialect east of the [river] Lech, [in 
Bavaria], in pronouncing a consonant 
at the end of uninflectod forms soft 
[voiced], and lengthening the preceding 
vowel, when tra^erred to the pitmimo 
ciation of literary German, is offensive 
to educated ears whenever the consonant 
should be sharp [voiceless] and preced- 
ing vowel short. Before the inflectional 
syUablee the consonants receive their 
proper sharpening, and the lengthened 
consonants are generally shewn by their 
diphthongal ffracturedj dialectai pro- 
nunciation, rfow when the native is 
speaking high Gennan, he pronounces 
simple vowds, but it is rqMignant to 
his feelings to leuj^en them before 
the sharpened [voiceless] consonants. 
Hence he unsuspectingly shortens the 
long vowel before eh, taking the place 
of his own (gh), in bracken^ Sprmeke, 
rieehen, AwAes^ Jlucheny Kueken ; also 
before / in Sehdfer^ oehUrfen^ atreifen^ 
traf; before k in Ekel^ Hakeii, sptijun^ 
ertehrak^ staJk, buk ; before k, widi 
short vowel and dis^ct ««, instead of 
with lengthened vowel before a some- 
what softened {gemitdertem) st [nteaa- 
ing{z)0T(*z)?],mBldsze,FtdsMe,lMMes, 
genieszenj giesxen, grdster, gr^szen^ and 
after this analogy, the Soirth Germans 
say bitten for bieten, blutten for bl^tem^ 
Gutter for OMter, ratten for rdtm^ 
ratheny etc. This is propexly a pro- 
vincialism, to be avoided oy educated 
speakers. Tet a similar error seems to 
have crept into the received high 
Gennan pronunciation, in so far as a 
short vowel is used in several words 
before tt, as Blatter, Natter, Futter, 
Mutter, whereas most dialects lengthen 
it as d, £." [This passage is quoted 
mainly to shew how local habits over- 
ride historical usa^e with re^>ect ft* 
Quantity, and especially to shew the in- 
fluence which voiced and voiceless con- 
sonants have over the real or apparent 
or accepted quantity of the preceding 
vowel, and to couMa my previonsly- 
expreased opinion (1274, b) that vowd- 
quantitv, as an existing phenomenon in 
hving languages and dialects, has to be 
entirely lestumed on a new basis.] 
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ii. WinkUr on Low German and Frieoian Diaiects, 

In a note to p. 1823 I ga/ve the title of Winkler's great Dia-^ 
teeticoHf into which I had then merely peeped. It was not till after 
receiving the first proofs of the preening abstract of Schmeller's 
researches on the comparative phonology of the Bavarian section of 
High German dialects, that I became folly aware of the necessity 
of devoting even more space to giving an account of Winkler's col- 
lections of Low German and Priesian dialects. Schmeller^s re- 
searches shew the influence of precisely similar forces to those which 
have acted in producing the varieties of our own dialectal pronun- 
ciation, working on a sister language. Winkler's researches shew 
how the pronunciation of the same language as our own varies over 
its native, extra-British area. Schmeller's researches present most 
important analogies, and thus explain seeming anomalies. Winkler's 
collections, by being spread over such a wide region, remove the 
anomalies at once, and shew them to be part of one organic system. 

English is a Low German language, much altered in its present 
condition, both in sound, as we have had occasion to see, and con- 
struction, under the influence of well-known special circumstances 
which have reversed the usual rule (20, a), and have made the 
emigrant language alter with far greater rapidity than the stay-at- 
home. On tiie flat lands in the Netherlands and North Germany 
the Low German language has, except in the single province of 
Holland, ceased to be a Hterary language. It has therefore been 
allowed to change organically, in its native air, instead of in the 
forcing-houses of literature. It is chiefly now a collection of 
peasant tongues, like our own dialects, with here and there some 
solitary exceptions, where the old citizens still cling to the old 
tongue they knew as children, or some poet, like our own Bums, 
gives it a more than local life.^ There has been no reason for codi« 
fication and uniformation. The language of education is merely 
High German, Dutch, and French, though the clergy have occa- 
sionally found it necessary to speak to the peasant in the only 
language which goes to his heart. Pronunciation, vocabulary, and 
grammar differ almost from village to village. 

Low German is therefore much older than its apparent date, 
much older than English, much older than the English dialects. 
As I have gone one by one through the surprising collection of ex- 
amples which Winkler has been happy enough to find and print, I 
have had most strongly forced upon me the conviction that Low 
German is two or three centuries older than our own dialects, and 
that it therefore presents us with a resuscitation of the Early Eng- 
lish which we have hitherto met with only in the dead shape of old 
manuscripts. It gives a new meaning and force to our old ortho- 
graphies and our old manuscripts ; it shews in situ the dijecta mem- 
bra which have been thrown piecemeal on our islands, and wiU, I 
think, allow us to reconstruct our language after its true type. 

^ Hr. KlaaBsen of Emden, an East must be collected now or neyer. Evea 
Prieeian, tells me that in his own street labourers in Emden (specimen 
cpuntrj, as well as in England, dialects 37) now speak High OermaA. 
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It may be said that this is all well known; that oar Anglo- 
Saxon and Old Saxon MSS. and our many Low German specimens 
have done all this already. But MSS. represent shades of dialectal 
forms yery few and yeiy far between, doctored hy liUrary mem in 
the first mstancCy who, knowing Latin, and hence knowing a lan- 
guage grammatically taught, have endeavoured to force " improved'* 
constructions on to their own language (we are still doing so), and, 
considering medieval Latin orthography another name for peifec- 
tion, have endeavoured to give a regularity to the written forms of 
pronunciation which did not exist in reality. Ko blame is meant 
to attach to these efforts, which, had the language really fought its 
way to the literary stage, would have been most valuable, and, no 
doubt, have been most valuable, in paving the way for the dialect 
which ultimately prevailed. It is only for the kUtory of language 
that such treatment of language is lamentable. For that, it 
poisons the stream at the source, and throws the observer and 
systematiser on £Edse tracks. But further still, the MSS. we 
possess are but rarely original. They have been transcribed, and 
re-transcribed, and <' edited'' by early writers, to whom the very 
conception of correct tradition was unknown, and who indeed 
wish^ to ''adapt" them to general use. Excluding then the 
horrors perpetrated by more modem editors, which the most modem 
are learning to eschew, the consequence is that the best old writangs 
were the most exposed to literary deformation. It is difficult fre- 
quently to discover amid the mass of change what was the meanimf 
of the author : — ^it is almost impossible to determine what were tlM 
soundi he actually used or meant to rej^resent. The manuscript 
record of language reminds us, then, of the geological record of life. 
It gapes with '' missing Unks," and the very links it furnishes are so 
broken, unconnected, disguised, charred, silicated, distributed, that 
it requires immense ability and insight to piece them into a whole. 

Such collections as Winkler's furnish the missing links, erect the 
fossil animals, and make them breathe and live. We have no longer 
to guess how such a radical change as we forefeel on examining our 
museums eould have occurred, — ^we see it occurring! And it is this 
feeling that has induced me to devote so much space to an account 
of Winkler's collections. Those who can read Ihitch should study 
the original, and pursue it into its details. In the mean time I be- 
lieve that even the following mutilated presentment of his work 
will prove one of the most essential parts of mine, by making my 
readers feel what must have been that Early EngUsh, to which we 
owe the texts that our Societies are now issuing, those English dia- 
lects which still prevail in a continually dwind&g state, and finally 
the Engh'sh language itself as it exists to-day. 

Winkler's work presents many difficulties to an Englishman. In 
the first place, it contains 948 closely-printed pages of Dutch, a 
language which few Englishmen read with the necessary fluency. 
In the next place, the Parable of the Prodigal Son, which was 
selected as fullest of peasant life, is presented in versions written by 
very numerous contributors, and eadi in his own orthography, very 
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little, if at all modified by Winkler himself, and often inBuffl- 
ciently explained. These orthographies are, however, greatly more 
intelligible than those used by Englishmen, as, for example, in No. 
10 of this section, because the High German, Fi-iesian, and Dutch 
orthographies are themselves much more phonetical, and hence form 
a much securer basis, to those that know them, than our own. But, 
in the first place, the generahty of Englishmen do not know them. 
Then their sounds are decidedly different in dificrcnt parts of the 
countries, where German and Dutch are spoken as the languages of 
educat«d people. And, lastly, the sounds to he represented were 
frequently not to be found in these languages, and hence signs for 
them had to be supplied conventionally, and of course different 
writctB have fancied different orthographical expedients. Heoce a 
direct comparison of the different dialects from the letters used in 
'Winkler's book is not possible. It seemed to me therefore that 
I should be doing some service if I merely reduced the whole, 
albeit it but approximatively, to my own paJaeotype. In working 
out this conception, I have, however, met with considerable diffi- 
culty,' and I am fully aware how faulty many of my interpretations 
of these versions must he, especially in delicate distinctions of sound. 
But I trust that I come near enough for a reader who glances 
through the following extracts to arrive at general conclusions. 

As regards High German, a long residence in Dresden, and con- 
siderable attention paid to the varieties of local pronunciations, 
have made me tolerably well acquainted with its sounds ; but I have 
not resided and scarcely passed through the Low German districts, ■ 
This occasioned me great difficulties. I have not felt sure as to the 
sounds given in High German on the spot from which the writer 
came to the vowels a (a, a, ah), # (0, e, b\ or (0, o, 3) ; and as to 
the diphthongs « {^i, ii, o'ij, and «u (li, i'i, 6y, iy, oh'y, ce'y). 
I have therefore, except when especially warned, contented myself 
with (a, e, o, ^ •B'y). I selected (61) because the lato Prof. Gold- 
stiicker of Eiinigsberg objected to my calling 01 (di), which is the 
general Middle German sound ; and I select^ i'^'s) because Bapp 
gives this or (oh'y) as the North- East German pronunciation of tu, 
and because, where «m was used, the sound (6i) appeared impossible ; 
whereas even Donders would have said (m*!); see (1292, oT) and 
(tl01,i)fortheUutchand(U17,e) for the German. The C might 
be (ce, e), I have selected (<e). Thus my vowels are (a, e, i, 0, u, 
ce, y,) and (9) for the unaccented t, unless specially warned that 
other sounds were meant, and then I have selected the others in the 
series on (1285, ab) which seemed to be indicated by Winkler. I 
have treated the Dut«h spelling in the sjme manner, so that Dutch 
eu appears as (oece), u short as (ce), hi as (ffi'i), etc. For particulars 
of Dutch vowels I was fortunate m having Mr. Sweet's trustworthy 
report given on p. 1292, For Friesian I have had mainly to rely on 
Winkler. But I received some valuable vied tOee hints from two 
West Friesian gentlemen bom at Orouw (see specimen 87* belowj, 
and an East Friesian lady bom at Kmden (see specimen 37 below). 
The reality of the fracture^ together with many points of interest 
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wbicli I have detailed in the Bpecimens cited, and in the notes ap- 
pended to them, were thus made clear to me. 

The consonants presented another difficulty. I hare given p, b, k, 
as written, and us^ (t, d) for t, J, although the latter ought almost 
certainly to be (^t, ^d). It is a point of considerable interest in 
relation to English usage, which I hare not yet been able to settle. 
My impression is that the dental (^t, ^d) are original even in English, 
but this is scarcely more than an impression. The (px, % Iq), see 
(1097, of. 1129, c), I have not even thought of discriminating. 
There were a few allusioDs to them, but not safe enough for me to 
deal with. The y is a great difficulty. Finding that the Emden 
lady used (gh) or even (oh), although the specimen was written <m 
a High German basis, and hence had simple y in all cases, I have 
used (gh) for g throughout ; but my West Priesian authorities more 
generally used simple (g) initially. This (gh) will he right for 
Dutch dialects no doubt, but may he erroneous initially for the 
North-East of Germany. 

Aaio b, df final, I have " followed copy," but no doubt the rules 
of Dutch, given at (1114, h, c), are carried out pretty generally. 
My Friesian authorities did not wholly agree in their practice, and 
I did not think it safe, therefore, to change anything. 

The initial s in German I have treated as (z), and the initial 8ck 
as (sh) in the German and (skh) in Dutch. I have felt doubt at 
times whether the German writer's sch did not also occasionally 
mean (skh) in Low German. The Dutch *; I have generally left in- 
definitely as (sj), the Polish sound, intermediate between (s, sh), 
and only rarely made it (sh) when this seemed certain. The tj in 
Friesic I have made (tj, tx, ti-), the latter before a voweL My 
Emden authority repudiated (tsh) in such places, but my West 
Friesian authorities were more distinctly in favour of (tsh), althou^ 
(tsi-) still seemed to linger. Certainly (si-, ti-, tsi-), diphthongising 
with the following vowel, were older forms. The case is similar to 
our natum, nature. The final Brussels ''sneeze" (see specimen 
166), which Winkler writes tJ8j\ I have left as (tjsj), which may 
he called (t.8h) or (t.shj), with very energetic (.shj). 

The glottal r (i) is not sufficiency marked in Winkler. All the 
final r's in the North of Germany are very doubtful. They are not 
the Italian lip-trilled (r), and at times fall into (r^) perhaps, see 
(1098, c). I have generally left them, but have sometimes written 
(|_r). There is also a peculiar d on tiie North Coast of G^rmanyi 
into which r falls, and I am almost inclined to consider this as (r^), 
which is certainly not an r in the usual sense of a trill, and whidi 
is ready to become (d, dh, 1, z) or a vowel. This is not marked by 
Winkler, and hence is left unnoticed. 

The to I have given as (bh), except where it is expressly stated to 
be '' English ir." In the Netherlands this will prohably be right, 
and all my authorities used it in Friesian. The v I have left (v), 
even in the specimens written on a High German basis; but my 
Emden authority said ('v), and told me that the sound lay 
"between'' (f) and (v); and one of my West Friesian authoritiea 
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volonteered the same remark. An initial (fv-) will be quite near 
enough, like the High Ocnnan initial (sz-) and our final (-zb), eee 
(1104, c). The difference between II, w, was rtrongly marked by all 
three. See also Mr. 3weet'a remarks (1292, tf). 

The A I hoTo left as simple (h). It ie no doubt often (Kih, ^h), 
Bee (1132,^), and was distinctly so epoken by my Priesian 
authorities; hut as it is also frequently omitted altogether, and 
also frequently misplaced, or regularly used where no A is written, 
I felt too much doubt to venture upon any but a conventional sign. 

Some other peculiarities are noted as they arise in the specimens. 
The account of the pronunciation of Antwerp (specimen 160) and 
Ghent (specimen 168) prefised to the specimens, and the complete 
transcription of the Parable ia the West Frieaian pronunciation 
(specimen 87*), will be of assistance. 

As to the length of the vowels, I have often felt much un- 
certainty, especially in North Oennany, but I have followed the rule 
of marking the vowel as short unless the writer clearly indicated 
that it was long. Perhaps I have been wrong in treating Dut«h 
oe and ie as representing (uu, ii) ; Mr. Sweet and Land both say 
that these vowels are ^ort in literary Dutch (that is, pure 
Hollandish), except before r, but this gives no way of expressing 
the long sound in the dialects. It did not seem to be a sufficient 
reason te make the vowel long in Low because it was long in 
High German. There are too many examples of exactly contrary 
usage in this respect, see the Bavarian usages on p, 1368, cot. 2. 
In literary Dutch, as in English, length often determines quality, 
but not so dialectally, and we have Winklfr talking of " imperfect 
Toweb" {short in closed syllables) being made "perfect" or "half 
perfect" (long or medial in open syllables). In sueh eases of 
course the converse is also true, and quality gives the feeling of 
length, see (1271, i). 

These remarks are sufficient te shew the difficulties to be over- 
come in this reduction, and the amount of allowance that has con- 
sequently to be made by the reader for the necessarily imperfect 
transcription here presented. Enough however remains, I trust, to 
raake the result very valuable to the student of comparative 
phonology, the basis of comparative etymology. 

"Winkler's work gives 186 numbered and some unnumbered 
versions of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, Luke xv. 1 1-32. The 
unnumbered ones ore chiefly older forms from books, and there are 
also a few other book forms, and the two last numbered specimens 
ore in a species of slang, very peculiar and interesting in other con- 
nections, but not in the present. Hence I have confined my at- 
tention te the first 1B4 numbered versions. It might be thought 
that the number could have been materially reduced without in- 
convenience. But many links of the chain would thus have been 
snapped, and the completeness with which Low German and Friesian 
will be represented in this book from the borders of Russia te the 
Land's Emd in England, and from Magdeburg in Germany to 
Caithness in Scotland, would thus have been defeated. It ia the 
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yeiy completeness of the view, in whicli all these forms of ^[leech 
are represented in one alphabet, thus rendering comparison easy and 
direct, that forms its great value to the student. And though the 
subject translated is not the same in England as abroad, yet there 
are practically only two subjects, "Winkler's Parable and my Com- 
parative Specimen; for Prince L. L. Bonaparte's Songs of Solomcm 
are given below in glossic, and not in palaeotype. It would, of 
course, have been impossible to reproduce the whole Parable in 
palaeotype. Hence a selection of a few verses and phrases has been 
made, the same for each as far as was practicable, which was not 
always the case, on account of the very ftee treatment of the subject 
by some of the translators. As indeed each verse is frequently 
treated very differently, I have thought it best to prefix in Knglish 
the general character of each fraction of verse given, and when any- 
thing out of the way occurs, to annex the translation in the specimen 
itsel£ All such notes and additions are bracketed, so as not to 
interfere with the general palaeotype. Each verse is numbered for 
the same reason. Sometimes a few additional words are given. As 
another basis of comparison, I prefix the literary ffigh German and 
Dutch versions, as given in the usual editions used in churches, and 
I have added the pronunciation, as well as I could, — ^not distin- 
guishing (^t, ^d) however. The Authorised Englieh Vereum accord- 
ing to &e original edition will be found above, p. 1178, and the 
present literary En^ish pronunciation of it, as given by Mr. Melville 
Bell and myself, occurs on p. 1171. The older WyeUfite Vereion and 
its conjectural pronunciation iu^e given on p. 740 ; the Anglo^axon 
Venion and conjectural pronunciation on p. 534 ; the Modem lee^ 
landie Version of Mr. Magnusson, with the pronunciation as gathered 
from his own Hps, on p. 550; and the Ootkie Version with conjec- 
tural pronunciation on p. 561. Hence the comparison can be 
carried backwards to the oldest records, and most divergent modem 
forms. It would of course have been advisable to have the Danish 
and Swedish versions, and especially tJie various Norwegian dialectal 
forms, to compare ; but these I am not able to give. 

The arrangement is geographical. The countries and provinces 
are numbered with Bomlm numends, and distingtdshed by capital 
and small capital letters. Winkler's Dutch name is generally 
placed first, and then the German, English or French added, with a 
reference to the volume and page of his book. Where he has dis* 
tinguished linguistic districts, as the Low German and Friesian, by 
separate sub-headings, these have also been introduced in smaU 
capitals. The place to which each version relates is numbered in 
the usual Arabic numerals, and printed in Italics, first as given by 
Winkler, and then, if necessary, in English or French, and its style 
as district, city, town, small country town, village, or hamlet, is 
added. As the names thus given are not very well known, and 
indeed were sometimes not to be found on mi^ I have added the 
latitude and longitude from Keith Johnstone's Index G^graphicus, 
which is generally correct enough for finding the place, although I 
have detected a few glaring errors occasionally. When the nam^ 
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oonld not be found even there, I have added the name of Bome brra 
or village which ia mentioned by Winkler as adjacent, and which 
conld be there found. The reader will therefore find no difficulty 
in referring each version to its proper locality. The reference to 
"Winkler is added as before, and occasionally a few words of ex- 
planation are subjoined to the title of the specimen ; bat the 
necessity for brevity has caused me generally to omit such remarks, 
and always to abridge what I have given. They are generally on 
Winkler's authority, and substantially in his words. 

These arrongemenffl preclude the necessity of an index. The 
student fixing on any word in any verse can trace it through its 
various forme with great rapidity. The words selected had ^ways 
especial reference to our English habits. Thust — 

The ommion oTnttnlim of final -a or -en is shewn by: 11 had, 
12 dtali, 15 the ttotiu, to feed, httd or teaUh, IB I hava, 22 th« Utt 
robe, thoet, hiifiet, 2S a or the fatted calf, 24 is found, 25 his tldtit 
eon, in the fitld, near the htmtt, he heard, 29 with my friendt. It 
will also be found in some versions, especially in Belgium, that -< 
has been added on, so that the use and disuse of the -» has become a 
mere matter of feeling, independently of any supposed origin. 

The passage of a, not always original, (ii) or (ee) to an {6x) 
form is well shewn by: 11 lico, 12 he, dealt, 15 twine, 22 Am, 
24 my, 31 my, ever with mt. It will be seen how local snch 
changes are, and how impossible would be the hypothesiB of an 
original {&\) soond of i in English. The word 12 dealt was selected . 
with especial reference to the forms in Eavelok, suprA p. 473, and 
it thus appears that there is no occasion to assume Vanish influence 
for such a form as to deyle, but that Low German forms fully suffice ; 
and subsequently, when we come to English dialects in the East of 
Yorkshire, we shall see how rooted such forms still are in England. 

The changes of the (uu) and (oo) are well shewn by the words : 
1 1 ton*, 22 thoet, feel, 24 dead, 20 eon, lunue, 27 brother. 

The changes of (a) may be traced in: 1 man, 18 father, 22 
chthee, 23 ealf, 25 came. 

The changes of (e) in : 1 man in the form menaeh, 1 1 dealt, Gothic 
ai, 25 JUld, 27 friendt properly (i). For er faiiing into or see 
ISfarrote. 

Li addition to this, the great number ot fraeturet which occur, 
eopecially in the Friesian dialect^ are very observable. An examin- 
ation will, I think, iiilly justify the apphcatiou of the laws (suprA 
p. 1307)whichlhadpr«viouslydeduced from English and Bavarian 
dialects only. But this is a subject requiring extensive additional 
inquiries. 

For the consonants the chief points of interest seem to be the 
following. The lost r and interchange or loss of A have been 
already referred to. But the approach of if to (dh) in parts of North 
Friesian (at least according to Winkler, my East and West Friesian 
nuthorities knew nothing of it, and it may be a Danism in North 
Friesian), and of u> to (w) in the same (acocnrding to Winkler again), 
marks the tendency mora fiilly developed in English. It is oh- 
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Berrable that we hare English dialects (as in Kent) where the (dh) 
of pronouns sinks to (d). The loss of (dh) in most Low Qerman 
dialects and its preservation in Anglosaxon, English, and Danish 
(the last only final and medial), or its tranflformatian into (th), is a 
point which still requires investigation. 

The loss of final -</, either by passing through (r^) or (t) and then 
vocalising to (a), or by passing through (j) and tiien vocalising to 
(i\ is remarkable, vfe have the old Latin and modem Italian 
loss of final -d in quite another domain. But in Low German it 
presents peculiar features, and it is further complicated by its medial 
disappearance. Compare especially the various forms of 11 hai^ 
15 feed or Jieed, \^ father ^ 22 clothes^ 27 hrother, and again after /, 
25 field, and after n, 24 found, and 29 friende. The treatment of 
n in such cases as (q) in many dialecta is singular, as is also the 
frequent lengthening of the vowel preceding (q). The change of 
(q) final into (qk) was perhaps more frequent thsm is marked. That 
^ in 23 calf should have been almost uniformly retained is, in con- 
sideration of the loss of dy and frequent loss of / before « in 25 m^ 
very remarkable. But the word was fr^uently dissyllabic, and 
has some very strange forms. 

The (gh) has already been referred to. On the locality whence our 
ancestors came, its existence is undoubted. Even Holsteiners are ac- 
cused of saying (khuu'tor Khot), and we know thatBerliners indulge 
in (jnu tor Jot). The change of (gh) to (j) is not unfr^uent in the 
word 18, 31, you. Combined with the elaborate Icelandic treatment 
of ^ (see p. 543), and the English reductions of Anglosaxony, it renders 
the guttural character of this last letter (512, d) nearly certain. 

These hints are merely for the purpose of drawing attention to 
some salient points which have engaged our attention hitherto. The 
Low Oerman seems almost to settle some of these disputed points, 
especially long t, ei and at, and final -$. As to the open and dose 

and 0, their treatment has been remarkably different. They have 
generally been distinguished by the different courses which they 
have run ; but this has bv no means always favoured the change 
of the close to (ii, uu), an^ the preservation of the open. On the 
contrary, the close tend to (6i, 6u), and the open to (i', u'). 
This fracturing is very remarkable at Antwerp (specimen 160), and 
when completed by a juncturing, would oft^ lead to precisely 
opposite results, making the open vowels thin, as (ii, uu), and the 
close vowels diphthongal, as (6i, 6u), which result again in broad (kb, 
00, 00, aa). In the examples as written, when no actual change 
was made in orthography, I was obliged to take refuge in an 
indifferent (e, o) ; but when any marks or directions justified me, 

1 have distingmshed («, e, s, ae) and (o, o, o). Winkler himself 
comes from Leeuwarden in Friesland, where, however, a variety of 
Low German, not Friesian, is spoken (specimen 91), so that I can- 
not feel certain that I have rightly understood these indications. 
Mr. Sweet tells me that there is no (eb) in literary Dutch, but only 
{iei\ the rules in grammars being purely orthographical. But 
Winkler continuaUy inveighs against the prevalence of HoUandish 
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pronuuciotion. The general conBideration of tbia very difQcuIt Bub- 
ject of the double pronuDciatioa of e and o, cspecicdly in reference 
to Eariy EnglUh, on which Mr. Sweet has recently made some im- 
portant studiea, in his "History of English Sounds" (Trans. Fbil. 8oc. 
1873-4, pp. 461-623), is reseired for Ch. Xll. (auprapp. 1318-21). 

Phelihimabt Veksions. 

i. SHglitA rtriion coireapoDiling' to the general form* of Low Gemuii 

Teraiom in the pasaagea selected from Luke i' 

11 a certain man (meiucb, married 
nun, chuil, ricli man, father) had tiro 
•oni (lads, young anes, jonng men, 
nnnuuried men, Bervanta). There was 
ono. («Q. lime, Qm Bra) . im (.«.) 
who had two aooa (etc.]' 

12 and he (the fatlier, the old man) 
diTided (dealt) hia [the)property (goods, 
estale) among them (both, each other), 
and he did it, and he gave each hia 
pari (portion, lot, effecla). he gate 
tbem-people (aaual polite Dutch hun- 
Uedto for them] their, (etc.). he gave 
the joanger hU mother's inheritance . 

IS to feed (heed, watch, guard) 
■wioe (fartow). to be a »wincdri»er, 
■wineherd. 

18 father, I ha>e sinned (donewrong, 
mubeliaved, done eina, done eiil, done 



and giTB {do, put} a ring (finger-ring, 

S old-ring) on hia hand (finger) ud 
lew) sneea (with hucklea, Mwts) on 
hia feet (legs, used polilely for feet). 

23 the fatted (maated, fat) call, 
the calf ia the atall. 

2i for thia my son (son of mine, 
man, lad) was (aa good us) dead, and 
he is found (caught) again. 

26 but (meanwhile) the eldest son 
waa in (on, upon) the field (acre, mark, 
for work, for aome daya, and knew 
nothing of it), and aa he then (now) 
nearer to (close to, within a bowshot 
of) the bouae (farmyard) came, he 
beard music (singing) and dancing 
(playing). 

27 your brother, 
29 that I might (can, may) mak* 

merry (have a feast, jollification) with 

my trienda (ma tea, comradea, com- 

" " " to treat my friends (etc,) tt 



Sunday's 

cheat-dre 



Easter's) robe (pack of dress, 
s, atore-clDlhea,breccheewi^ 
ima) and put (draw) it on bim, 
ii, Dutch Firiim. 
Ordinary Spdlinf. 



11 een lekei mensch had twee 

12 en hij decide hun het goed. 
16 om de zwijnen te weiiten, 

18 Tadei, ik beb gezondigd legen 



e band, en ichoenen oan 



ne), ^thou 






23 bet gemeate kalf. 

24 want deze mijn i 
en is getonden. 

26 en zijn oudste loon waa in bet 
reld, en ala hij kwam, en bet buia 
genaakte, boorde hij hetgezang en bet 
gerei, 

27 uw hroeder. 

29 op dat ik met mijne Trienden 
inogt vrolijk zijn, 
31 kind, gij *ijt titijd bij mij. 



(you) "tt Tare)' alway;(ev. 
always all times) with me. 
Lnkas, Hoofdstuk 16. 

Ziltmrn PronuMCiation, aa rerised by 
Mr. Sweet, see pp. 1292 and 1114. 

11 on zAi'kor niEns Khat tbhVii 
Id^u-nan. 

12 an HbE'i d^ri'lda nhccn nat kbut. 
16 om da zbhs'i-nAu t) hliE'i dan, 
18 'vaadar, e'k Hhup khjzd-ndikbt 

t/ri-gh™ ('voorl I. 

22 braqkt uhiir »oort Hhsd bi'ita 
kUrid an dot uhEt uhEm aan, an 
ghAift on re'q aan zan ubanL an 
akhunol)aand}'vu't.in, 

23 Khat kh^mE'sto kalf. 

24 bhand di'n'za man zdoim bhu 
ddood, an e'a khaiondan, 

26 an zan 6u'lsla zu'.un bhaz e's 
Hbat fslt, an aa uhK'i khham, dd ahat 
Hbah'ifjs kbonaa kta, iihoo'rda ahi't 
Hbst kbaza-q an Hbat khan'i. 

27 I bru'dar. 
29 ob dat e'k putt man 'nii-ndan 

m^kht fri^on'lak »'in. 
31 keinlikhB'iu'itrlti'idbi'imiri, 
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iii. Hiph Oerman Vertum, Lucae, das 16 CapiteL 



Ordinary Spellmg. 

11 ein mensch hatte zween fioehne. 

12 and er thellte ihnen das gut. 
15 der saeue za hueten. 

18 Tatar, ich habe geraendiget Tor 
dir. 

22 brinffet das beste kleid herror, 
imd thut um an, and gebet ihm einen 
fingerreif an seine hand, and scfaahe an 
seine faesze. 

23 ein gemaestetes kalb. 

24 denn dieser mein sohn war todt, 
and ist gefanden worden^ 

25 ato der aelteste sohn war aof 
dem felde, and als er nahe zom hause 
kam, hoerete er das gesaenge and den 
reigen. 

27 deinbrader 

29 daas ich mit meinen frennden 
froehlich waere. 

31 mein sohn, da hist alleseit bei 
mir. 



My mtual Fronuneiaiion. 

11 &in mensh Ha'ta tsbh^m tan^. 

12 imd or t&i'lta ii'n*n das gaot. 
15 deer z6i*ja tsa Hjy^'n. 

18 faa'tor, ikjh Haa'bo gasyni- 
d^'hat foor diir. 

22 brt'^ot das be'sto kl&id HorfMT, 
ondt tout lin an, and g«r bot iim ki-n'tt 
f rqarr&i*f an z&i-no Handt, toit shoaa 
an z&iTia fyyso. 

23 6in gome'stotes kalbp. 

24 den dii-zor mfcin zoon bhtfr 
toodt, «nd «st eofimdan bhoTd'n. 

25 aa'bor oar e*lta8ta zoon bhaar 
6nf dam fe-lda, toid als er naa-a tsmn 
H&a*za haam, H«rrat8 eer daa gata-qa 
and dan rfid'gjhan. 

27 d&in bnra'dar. 

29 das tkjh mtt mld'nafn fr6i-iidm 
irM*likjh bheera. 

31 m&in zoon, don btit a*lo-t8&i-t 
b&i miir. 



Abstbagt of Winklbb*b Fniybbsal Low Qvbmjm axd FuxaiAir 

DiALBcncox. 



I. RUSSIA. I. 1. 

[The German inhabitants of Estho- 
nia, liTonia and Garland were origin- 
ally Low (German ; and thoagh Bigh 
German is now exclnsiTely spoken, it 
has a strong Low German coloaring.] 

n. GERMANY. I. 3. 

fNorth of a Une from Aix-la-Cha- 
peue, Cologne or Bonn by Gottingen 
and Wittenberg to Berlin, and thence 
to Koenigsberg, the language is Low 
GFerman, except two little parts of 
Oldenbm^ and Schleswig, where Frie- 
sian prevails, and some parts of Pome- 
rania and East and West Prussia, where 
Cassubian, Polish and Lithuanian are 
spoken. This part of the Low German 
language is divided into Low Saxon 
and Low Prankish, and is generically 
called plattdiiUky and plattdeutseh 
(pk-tdditsh).] 

III. East Pbitssia. I. 6. 

1. KOnigsherg, town (54 it 42, 
20^30). L 8. 

11 en moensh Ha*da tsbhee zeeus. 
12 on H^i dee-lta cna dat ghood. 
15 dee soe'ya to Hoeoe da. 18 VAA'dar, 
oek HC'ba ghezyndight ver dii. 22 
bri'qet dat be'sta kleed HorrceT, on 
doot em dat an, on gheeft em 
ee'nan fi'qarr6if an zii na Hand, on 
shoo'd an zii'na foece'te. 28 een 



ghams'stet kalf. 24 den dis*ar miin 
ZBBU bhsr doot, on H^i ces efaofo'nda 
bho'rda. 25 aa'bhar dee CB'hsb^r zmbl 
bhsr opp dem foe-Ida. on als n6i naa*a 
tom Hua'za kssm HOBTta Hei dat 

fhozB qa on dan rtfi-ghan. 27 diin 
roo'dar. 29 dat oek med miiiian 
fri*ndan froeoB-likh bhss-ra. 31 miin 
ZBin, dun best a*latiit bi mil. 

lY. West Tbxjssul. I. 12. 

2. DanHigy town (54 n 22, 
18 $ 39). L 14. 

11 dAA bhsr iuaaI 'n man. ddi 
Had tbh^i zssns. 12 on H^i derlda 
e-na ziin gh&ud. 15 de shbhiin tta 
Hee'da. 18 vAA-dar, ek nebh shbhAir 
zindikht veer dii 22 haaM jq dat 
be'sta kleed on trekd-am dat an, 
on ghssbht-am ee*n*n riqk an ziiiw 
Hand on shftu up de feet. 23 een 
ma*8tka*lbh. 24 den dis miin ixm 
bhssr doo'dikh, on nd es nou bhe*dar- 
fu'qa. 25 AA-bhersht ziin e^ldstar 
ZBBU bhsr up det feld, on as uA 
uBB'^har keem an-t huus dAA HeM 
H^i si*qa ook da'utsa. 27 diin broo 'dar. 
29 dat ek kun lo'stikh ziin med mii*na 
frind. 31 miin zbbu, duu best e-BMish 
bimii 

Y. PoMERAmA. I. 20. 

8. Orijpswoudf in Gkrman 
Cfreifiwaid, town (54ii5, 13«21). 1.21. 
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11 en minsh Haar tbhee zcbceiu. 
[described umlaut of (aa), between 
{fE\ and ((BOB^, opener tbui the first, 
auller than the second ; it may be 
only (ah), it may be (seh) ; it is 
most probably one of the three 
^(B, oh, eh).] 12 un He deeldo on 
oat ghoot. 15 de zbhiin too Hoecc'don. 
18 va'dar, tk Hef syndikht yoer dii. 

22 briqt dat be-sto kleet H^r nn doot 
am dat an, nn gheyt om ee'non fi'oor- 
ri-qk an zii-no Hant nn shoo np zii-na 
fceoet 23 en ma'stka-lf. 24 den dees 
min z(£(Bn bhas doot, nn is fu'non 
bho'r'n. 26 de ce'lsto z(E(En (E(B*Tdrst 
bhas up-*n feld nn as ho dikht an-t 
Hnus kam, niiordo ne dat si-qon nn 
da*nson. 27 diin broodor. 29 dat ik 
mit mii-no frv'n'n lu-itikh bhiir. 81 
miin zcEoen, ann byst ymor bi miL 

4. Hiigen, island (54 n 30, 
12 e 30). L 26. 

11 en minsh Hxr tbhee zoeoens. 
12 nn He deelt en dat g^hood. 16 de 
zoeoB'ghon to Hoeoe-don. 18 ya'dar, 
ik HBb sy-ndight vosr dii. 22 briqt 
dat be*Bt8 kleed Her nn trekt om dat 
an, nn ghebht om eenon fi'qorree'p 
an zii-na Hand un shAA an zii-na feet. 

23 en n-tmn-st kalf. 24 den di'sar 
min zoeocn bhAAs dood, nn is fu-ndon 
bho-rdan. 25 oeoD-bhar da ce-ldsta 
zceoen bhAAs in 'n feld, un as ne dikht 
an d't Huns kEzm Hy-rt Ha dat zi-aan 
un da-ntsan. 27 diin broo-rar. 29 aat 
ik mit mii-na fry-n'n kyn froece'likh 
zin. 81 min zceoen, dun hist a'ltiid bi 
mii. 

VI. Brandenbubg. I. 28. 

5. Neumarkf district about 
Drankfurt on the Oder, town (52 n 21, 
14 e 32). I. 29. 

11 t-na-da -n minsh tbhee zcsan. 
12 nn de ol deelta [spelled dheeltei 
* dat gh(iot. 15 de shbhim Hoe<B''n. 18 
TAA-'r, ik HBsbh sy-night Toer dii. 22 
SQokt dat be-sta kleed f(B(Er nn trek-'t 
em an, nn st<B(Ekt am 'n riq an ziin 
Hand, un gh(E(Ebht am sh(io fcer ziin 
been. 23 'n ganiB-st't kabh. 24 
den di'sar miin z(E(En bhiir doot un 
jptM is bhe-dar fu-n'n. 25 Aa*bhar 
Xb ce-lsa z(B(Bn bheer up -t feld, un 
a's*r UAA Huu'za keem nyrt-'r dat 
ghazi-qa un ghada-ntsa. 27 diin br(So*r. 
29 dat 'k met miin fryn froeoo'likh 
siin kyn. 31 miin zascsn, doo bis 
a-ltiid Di mii. 



YII. Saksbn, in English 
Prussiak Saxony. I. 33. 

[About Magdeburg; the kingdom 
and dukedoms of Saxony are Upper 
Saxon.] 

6. AUmarh^ district from 
Sdhwedel, town (52 n 51, 11 e 9), to 
Stendal, town. ^52 n 36, 11 ^51). I. 84. 

11 een minsn nat tbhee zcBcsn. 12 
un de yAA'dar ghsBf-t-am. 15 de 
sbhii'na to Hoeoe-ghan. 18 yAA'dar, 
ik Hef mi zoo shlekht badrAA'ghan. 

22 breqt det best kleed, un trekt-at-am 
an, un ghnf am ee'nan fi-qarri-q an 
zii-na Hand un shoo -a an zii-na yceoeta. 

23 een gamn st kalf. 24 dys miin 
z(B(En bhas dod, un is bher lu-ndan. 
25 as da (Bcslst zceceu yon-t feld rin 
kam dn dat si-qan un da-ntsan H<Brt. 
27 ziin brAA-dar. 31 miin zoBOsn, dun 
bist a-ltiid bi mii. 

7. Meiizendorfj village, in en- 
yirons of Magdeburg (52 n 9, 11 « 38). 
I. 37. 

11 et bhas en minsha de Ha*ro 
tbhee z6i*na. 12 un n^i dei-lda u ndar 
eer ziin als. 15 de zbhiina Hoe'yan. 
18 yAA-dar, ik nar zynda dAAn yor 
dik. 22 HAAlt mi dat oe-sta kleed yon 
'n bo 'dan un trekt am dat an, un *n 
ric[ d&ut an ziinan fiqar un sh&u-a an 
zii-na foe'y-ta. 23 en fetet kalf. 24 
den di'sa miin kint bhas dood un ik 
He-ba am nun fu-nan. 25 derbhii-lo 
bhas da grce-tsta yon da zcece-na op 'n 
feld. as de UAA-a bi dat huus kam dun 
Hce-rto H^i da muzii ka un dat ghazi*qo. 
27 diin br&u*dar. 29 dat ik huIl 
ku-nda lu'stikh mAA-kan mit mii-na 
fijn. 31 nuin kint, d&u bist a-la tiid 
bi mik. 

8. Sbhm Dodelehen^ village in 
enyirons of Magdeburg, see No. 7. 
1.41. 

11 et bhAAr ulaaI en mensh, der 
Ha*ra tsbhee ju-qonz. 12 un H^i 
d^i'lta under zee zii-nan Hoof. 15 da 
shbhii-na ta uo^'yan. 18 yAA'dar, ik 
HO'ba syna adAA-n yor dik. 22 soe'ykt 
dat be'sta kleet for un trekt at am an 
un 'n riqk d&ut an zii na HB*na un 
sh&u-a an ziina foc'y-ta. 23 'n kalf 
dat ame-st is. 24 den di'sar mii'n zoo'no 
bhAAr doot, un Hci is ofu-n'n. 25 dor- 
bhii-la bhAAr da grootsta yon da 
zoece-na op'n fe-la, un als H^i di-khda 
an-t HUUS kaam dun Ho^rta H6i da 
muzii'ka un dat ghadantsa. 27 diin 
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br&u'dar. 29 dat ik mik Ha*F» keimi 
lu'stikh mAA'kan mit mii'na fri'nd- 
shap. 31 miin kint, dim bist a-latiit 
bi mik obbe'st. 

VIII. Mecklenbubo. 1. 46. 

9. New Brandefihurg^ town 

(53 n 32, 13 e 16). I. 47. 

11 dAAT bhas hiaaI eens en man, 
dee Hhaar tbhee zas(Bns. 12 nn da 
Ta*tdr dee-lte en dat farm<E(E'ghdn. 
16 de shbbiin to HCBoe-dan. 18 va'tor, 
ik Hef mi farsynight ghee*ghan dii. 
22 briqt den a-larM'stan rok hbet nn 
trekt am den an, nn sinkt an nan riq 
an'n fi-qar nn ghsEbht em shoo an 
sii-na foBoe-ta. 23 'n fe-tas kalf. 24 
bhiil dis miin z(E(En as dood bhas, nn 
He is bherar fn'nan. 26 de oe-lsta z(E(En 
cECB'bhar bhas np 'n feld, nn as He 
HAA to Huos kam Hyrta He da mnzii'k 
nn dat da-ntsant. 27 diin broo'rar. 
29 dat ik mit miina fiyn 'n mi In s- 
tigh HO'lan kun. 31 mim Z(E(En, dun 
byst a-lbhegh bi mii 

10. Stevenhagen^ town (53n41, 
12«53^. 1.50. 

II aor bhas mal en man, d^i nar 
tbh^i ZKsns. 12 un H^i d^i'lta nna 
z6i dat famiEF/ghan. 16 de zbhiin 
t&n HOB'yran. 18 TAA-ra, ik nebh 

3'ndight Toer dii. 22 briqt dat besta 
eed Heran nn trekt am dat an un 
ghebht em ei-nan fi'qarri'q an zii*na 
Hand nn sh&u an zii na foe'yt. 23 en 
ma'stkalbh. 24 den dee'za min zEEn 
bhas dood, un is fu'nan bhoT'n. 25 da 
OB'lsta ZEEn E'bhar bhas up dan fe rn, 
nn as H^i uEE-ghar an-t huus kam, 
Hyrt Hd dat zi-qan nn da'ntean. 27 
dun br&nra. 29 dat ik mit mii'na 
fry*n'n froece-likh bhiir. 31 min zeeu, 
duu byst t&u jee-re [* every •] stun bi nui. 

IX. HOLSTEIN. I. 54. 

11. Friederiehstadt, town on 
the Eider (54 « 23, 9 * 4). I. 66, 

11 een minsh nar tbhee zococns. 12 
nn He dee*lda za dat ghuud. 16 de 
zbhiin to Hyyan. 1 8 la-dar, ik nebh 
zyndight vor dii. 22 briqt dat be'sta 
kleed narfoe-r, un doot at am an, un 
ghEEbhd am an fi qarri*q an ziin Hand, 
un shoo an ziin foeoDt. 23 en ma'st- 
kalv. 24 den di'sa miin zoDcrn bheer 
dood, un is fyn bho*r'n. 26 aa*bhar da 
oe'lsto zoeoen bheer op dat feld, un as 
He neegh an-t huus keem, Hoe-rda He 
dat zi-qan un dat da*nzan. 27 diin 
broo'dar. 29 dat ik mit miin froen 



froeoe'li bheer. 31 miin icmbu, 
bis ymar bi miL 

12. Dithmarsehf district aboat 
Meldorfy town (64 m 6, 9 # 4). L 69. 

11 en man nar tbhee zobceds. 12 
nn de ol deel dat ghuut. 15 de zbhiin 
to Hoeoe'dan. 18 vAA'dar, ik Hef mi 
tlekht badrAA'ghan ghee'ghan dii 22 
briqt de be*sta a*ntoogh un trekt an 
dan an, un stekt am an riqk an*n fi*qar 
nn gheevt am shoo an a foecet. 23 m 
ma'stkalf. 24 den min zcBcra mir 
bheer dot,un is bhe-dar fun. 25 aa-bfaar 
da oe'lsta zoBOsn bheer to feld nn as m 
ne^h bi-t Biius keem, Hoer He dat 
si'q'n nn dants'n. 27 diin broo-dar. 
29 dat ik mal mit miin hjn lu-stigh 
bheer. 31 min juq, dun hjst S'ldaagh 
bi mu. 

X. SCHLESWIG. I. 62. 

a. Low German IK SCHI.BBWIO. 
I. 63. 

13. Angelen, district betwe^ 
the Sehley river and FUn*borg fiord 
(54 n 60, 9 f 35). I. 66. 

11 en man nar tbhee zkeus. 12 nn 
zoo dee'lar da oo'la ziin ghood. 16 
as swindrii-var. 18 va-tar, ik Her 
KTOO'ta sjn bagAA'n roer dii. 22 haaI 
dat be'sta von miin klee'dar foer ziin 
a'rma liiv [*bodj*], |^o-lna fi*qarri*^ 
foer ziin hbu un mi shoo foer zim 
foeoet. 23 en fe*ta kalv. 24 Hee bher 
dood, un is woTdar fu*nan. 25 aa*bar 
da oe-lsta ZEsn bher op dat feld ; nn 
as He nun op de bheegh haa huus in 
de neegh dat zi-qan un da-nxan to 
HoeoDTan kree^h. 27 din broo-dar. 
29 nm mi nut min fryn froece-likh 
zin to lAA-tan. 31 min zEsn, dun bist 
a-ltiid bi miL 

h. Fbiesiak ik Schi.£bwig. 
I, 70. 

[In these Frieeian dialects the short 
• is said by Winkler to be " nearly per- • 
feet," by which he apparently means 
that it is pure (i), and not (t, e>, ^, e), 
or other Dutch sounds of shoii i. 
These dialects seem also to have (dh), 
see note to specimen 14.] 

1 4. Bokingharde variety of the 
Moringer dialect, which is spokei^ 
in a district containing NiMnill^ town 
(54 n 34, 8 e 49). I. 78. 

1 1 an mon nei tbh^-ar saaiia. 12 
an He diild jam at ghcDd. 15 da sbhin 
to jhoe-rdam [(jODidam) simply ?]. 18 
tee'ta, ik uebh me ^nee-ni^t in dMw 
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22 bra'jq da be->ta klua-dlia jhurt sn 
tii-« uam aa; dbu Hom im gholre'jq 
kwn a tirniT an >kur &D'ai a fe'jt. 

23 an (at kuu'Ubh. 2t aa-bhar de 
ua'ra fon min bii'dlij laa Da bhaa djd, 
B bhii-dhar fj-nsn bhordan. 26 

lo fe'jlda, 
Ito-d Ufa 
^Q'qjn) i"] 



D bhaa lo fe'jlda, 
ta'ghdo f'thought'l td 

-'--- -i.(*"' 



ifird ai at si 



. 27 d. 



. bruu'd] 



Q dat 



■i-lik bhM'ie k)7. 
31 man sitiin, dyr bast u-ltet bCii men, 
[(kluu-dlia, birdha, bbiidhaT, brdu- 
dhsr) ore spelled by Winkler with ih, 
as ilulht, iilie, tt-iUier, broather, nnd 
■imilail)' /i'(A>ih to sulfei, ttkt to cat, 
tBtlbtre weth«r, or kid, bleth blilhe, 
tofrttlic contrat, Genunn ivfrietUn, but 
louS only haa a crowrd S, wliich he 
aaye ia " a soft t/t an in Englinh, Houud- 
inj; almcKttu* >." I hav» suppiHvd that 






It the I 



thill);, lliut ii>, (dh), ur to a Dutchman 
olmunt (z). Biniikrly in «pi.i:inicn lu.] 

15. Karrkardt, district ubout 

SttJuaudtovn (54 n44. B»SO). 1. <jl. 
11 i-n luoD u£i tbh^i'ar aee'na. 
12 an ui dilit jam dat {,'liipd. 15 de 
ibhin I'l ^'hii-tsn. 18 htets, ik Hvbh 
ue f4r2>'i;'ni)>1it jin dee. 22 briq dat 
beat Uuedaillie jhurtantii-t Ham n^n ; 
duu Ham en Ko'lriQ au-ar a fe'qoi' an 
■kuT \<a-M a fv'jL 23 en fat kiialebh. 
24 gu MrdaHerdfonminbii'dhj »ee-na 
bhoH dud, an Hee v» libii-dhjr f y n^u 
bhD'rdan. la ua-bhi dj u-let^ sun 
bliaH to fe'j'Idlia, an an or ta'ghdj 
[■thiiH^ht'l tu-d uyo kiiuni nird ardat 
■ju-qan [("Iiiiqan) i'] an do'nnin. 27 
dan Iir6u'dh,>r. 29 dat ik me min tryna 
fne'i'lik hhce-xe kyy, 31 man sen, dyy 
beat nltid hbi mcu. [See note to nueci- 
men 14.] 

16. Gothardtr diulcnt about 
jralltledl, Jlreiltlall anil llumm, town 
{6in-l»,9t3). 1.84. 

11 diir bht'r en me n»hc, dii ii£i 
tbhen Kenn. 12 nndi faad;irdia-leddat 
ghuti u-nar nu-mdn. 15 bhar sbhiin- 
nu"nbr. IM fua'd^ir, ik Kee sc-ndiitliut, 
fur dii. 22 liri-qet ilut bent klee dadliu 
n Htvu'ghal 



nam m Kbu-lri<| 


am a f ii-q« un tii-rt 


Ham ahvyra am 


1. 23 en funht kHalf. 


24 den Am ku 


Iilurdaad, nuikufi 


Ham «e'd->r (t'd 


un. 25 di a-liita aen 


bhcr t<i; (i*-la; f 


j;rp^r,s£i! 


Hiirt Hi nt fon ri 



ik miin (r;-na bebhe-rtt kyj. 31 man 
lii-bha ju-qe, dyy best imar bai mii. 

17. Amrum, island (54 » 38, 

8(20). I. Bd. 

11 an maau ned tlitt tmwt. 12 an 
Hii diald ihs [this (jb) i» doabtfol] at 

S'ind. 16 B ebhin to ncc-rdin. 18 atj 
Hua za-naght jin jfiu. 22 briq Ham 
a beat kllladar an tjii-m-a Ham un, an 
duu-m Ham an faqamq &u'ar a Hon 
anakur&u'arafet. 23aa feetkliB-lebb. 
24 &a-ar daanii-r man atcn bbfar d^ad, 
an Hii aa bhe-dar /' ' 
English Ih, nearly iii 
here written, ' bou~ 
or diii''\ bhn'rdan. 
bhfai fiu'ar f lal, aa ya Hi bhat nbi-or 
t«-d Hya kaam an Bird at atoaen 

t[nho'qan] (] ao doa nsin. 2T tlan 
ni-dar. 20 dut ik mii mee min 
frindar Hic'ghi kyd. 31 man a<£D, 
dyy beet s'ltiid bi mii. 

18. Sylt, island (54nd4,8#21). 
1.84. 

11 en man Hcd t&u drsE'qar f'tet- 
Tanta,' ladal. 12endc fAA'dhor diilat 
jamdiitgud. 16 desbhiin tm jaatan. 
IS fAA'dhar : ik haa zc ndhikht 
22 briq dit baEit 






klaai 

doea; n(L'm an fi'q.irriq U'n lin uundh, 
en akuur &ur sin let. 23 en fat kdalet. 
24 lor desji'ram min drasq bhoar dilud, 
an cs bhe dliar fyndhan uu-dhdn. 26 
man da falst dncaq bliir yp mark, an ra 
Hii nei bii-t ay* kAAm Jert nil dit 
siO-qan [(Khu-qan) i] nn daa nzia. 27 
diin bro'dlidr. 29 dat ik niee miin 
fri'njjr mii jens frj-gha \jSi\. 31 
miiu dTEiq, dyy butt ultiid bi mii. 

19. i/'«/y(i/aMif,i8land(54i>ll, 
7 t 63). I. 09. 

" bbSiir iannuAl 'n tnan, dec 

1 3 en dAA deelt du 

ghiiod. lu dusbliiiiL to 

nii'uam. 18, fAAr! ik uaa avn deen, 

22 briqt da bast kliair diiBt,'aa tiid 
Ham dut un, an docal Hem 'n riq Om 
■iin fii(3T, nn Kkuu irrnr niu futsn. 

23 'n tnt ka'l,>vki'u. 2t den miin za-n 
Hat ddud hheen, ju (« blier fin bhum. 
26 D«v-ar de oldat wrn hlilar un-t feld, 
an us iiec nei bii de Jhyya [munda 
at pnwnt like {nWs), uVcording to 
Winkler] kini Hiard uo det Hi-q,m an 
■pri-qsn. 27 diin bnir. 20 dot ik met 
miin (ren ferelinoght bhp>^ kiid. 31 
miin lif joq, deu uas al'a tii'dan bi mil 
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XI. TEBfilTORY OF THB FREB 
CITIES OF LXJEBECK, HAMBUBa AlTD 
BSEMEF. I. 103. 

20. Schluiup, Tillage near 

Ziibwk (53 ft 52, 10 e 51). I. 104. 
[To seire in place of a Lubeek specimen, 
which WinUer could not obtain] 

11 een minsh Har tbhee zoDns. 12 
nnHedeeldddatghoodu'nareer. 15 de 
sbhiin Hoeoe'dan. 18 vAA'dar, ik hot 
zyn dAAn foer dii. 22 HAAlt mi dat 
be'Bto kleed Herau't, un tee -t em an, 
on doot am een riq an sin Hand on 
shoo an ziin foet. 23 een mastkalf. 
24 den bhat min zcen is bhas dood, un 
is bhe'dar fun. 25 da oe-lsta seen 
(BCB'Tars bhas in -t feld, un as ho 
nee'ghar an -t huus keem Hoer ho dat 
xi'qan un da'nsan. 27 din broo'dar. 
29 dat ik ^nii mit mii*na fryn shul 
lu'stikh HO'lan. 31 min zoen. duu 
byst a'ltiid bi mii. 

21. Hamburg^ town (53 n 33, 
10 «0). I 109. 

11 een minsh Har tbhee zobobds. 
12 un Hee dee Ida dat ghood maq jym. 
16 de sbhiin to Hoeoe dan. 18 TAA'dar, 
& HCT zy-ndight Toer dii. 22 briqt 
dat be-sta kleed nerut un trekt at am 
an, un gbevt am ee*nan fi-qarriq an 
zii'no Hand un shoDoe an zii*na fo&ort. 
23 een masted kalf. 24 den dyso 
miin zoeoen bhas dood, un nee is bhcdar 
fun. 25 AA'bara ziin oe-lsta zceoen 
bhas up -n feld, un as ho dat huus 
noeoe ghar kocm daa HOBTda dat zi'qan 
on dat da-ntsan. 27 diin broo'dsr. 
29 up dat ik mit mii-na fryndan 
lu'stigh bhee'zan kjn. 31 miin zceoen, 
duu byst jy-mars bi mii. 

22. Bremen^ town (53 n 5, 
8*48). 1.117. 

II dAAT bhas en minsh de nar tbhee 
ju'qans. 12 un ne deelada dat ghood 
u-nar jem. 15 dat ne dAArdesbhiina 
HoeoB'dan shol. 18 vAA'dar, ik Hebh 
lunight ghsB-ehan dii. 22 HAAlt mi 
dat Msta kleed Heruu't un teet id am 
an, un stsskt am ee nan riq an zii-na 
Hand un trekt am shoo an. 23 en 
mee'sted kalbh. 24 den min zcsacn 
[for ((Bi see spec. 3, v. 11 ; here how- 
eyer it is said to be ** a middle sound 
between o# and ae or o and o German, 
and that it sounds -at Bremen veir 
nearly as o^ or d," that is (be) ; this 
woula favour the supposition that the 
sounds were nearer (sen) or (ah),] bhas 



dood, un ia nuu bhe*dar fu*nan. 25 
AA'Tar da o'lsta zcbceu bhas up dam 
fe'la, un as He duun bi Huu'za keem 
hoeoBTada nee dat xi'qanda un da'nt- 
sanda. 27 diin broodar. 29 dat ik 
msnl [*once'] mit mii*nan frundaa 
fov^hnoeoB'ght ziin shuL 31 miin kind, 
dn byyst jymar bi mii. 

XII. Hasoybr, BEraswid, 
SoaAUMBUBG, Oldenbueo. L 
122. 

23. DetsUr, district (52 n 16, 
9«28). 1.124. [A remnant of the old 
HanoTerian speech of the Calembog 
species.] 

11 e mi'nsha naTa tbh6i JU'qau. 
12 un H^i dc^i'la u*nar z^i dat aifdeiL 
15 da sbhii'ua ta Hoe'yan 18 TAA-dar, 
ek HO'Ta zyuighat Toer jyk. 22 
bri'qat dat ghladesta kleed, un Ml 
at oem an, un ghee'vet an riq an zii-na 
Hand un shau-a an zii*n foe'yta. 23 
dat fet amAA'keta kalf. 24 den dysa 
miin zoon bhas doot, un n^i is afu-nan. 
25 ziin oe'lsta zoon aa'bar bhas up en 
fe-b, un as H^i in da nns-ghda zii*nai 
Huuzas kam Hoeoe*ra uei speei 
['playing'] un dans. 27 Jua brtar. 
29 dat ek mit mii nan fry nan ln*8tigk 
bhoeceTa. 31 miin l^i'bna kind, .£■ 
bist jy mar b^i mek. 

[Some additional words are giyea 
compared with German, on account of 
their vowel fractures.] 12 gCiitan 
ffutem. 14yartcartr«rz<'Arl,lian/<rufm. 
17 veaia wieU. 19 bhiart wird, 27 
bhear wttder, 29 z/a iieht. 32 g6or 
guter, 

24. Oldendor/'Himmelp/orten 
village (53 n 35, 9 <f 13). I. 137. 

1 1 dA bhoer ins en minsh, de* j 



tbhe*i zoeoens. 12 un iie*j deef jym 
dat ghood. 15 de'j sbhin to Hoece'dan. 
18 vAA'r, ik Hef zrndight je* j -ghans 
joo. 22 briqt dat oe-sta tygh Her un 
trekt am dat an, un gheert om an 
fi-qarriq an da Hand un shoo an da 
ioBt. 23 en me'ihst kalf. 24 dea 
dyse juq bhoer dood, un is bhe-dar 
fu*n'n ['i2 fyn'n]. 25 bhii'ldars bhoer 
da oe-lsta zoeoen op'n fe-Pn, un as He'j 
bi HUUS koem Hoer Hee'i dat xi qan iu 
dantsan. 27 Jon broo'dar. 'i9 dit ik 
mit mii-nan fryn'n farghnce<B-^ht 
bhoeoer. 31 min zceoen, duu oys a-ltiida 
hi mii 

[Additional illustrations compared 
with German.] 12 ssa tagtg. 14 fjrq 
Jlfif. 16 nyms nwiumtL 19 mee'jr 
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lejeh J 



— jB 1 tbhee Etscxiu. ISmiEMdee'ldsir 

fnsgk .^19. dat ghood. IS ia sbtui'n'n to Btece'an. 
bhartreean iiiertreten. 16 TiA'dsr, ik aebh ghroo'ta ejd 



fahe'jrt mtkr Kirlh, 20 
yia Hw. 28 e'jnen n'luii, 
20 l;; liih, 

25. ^Ibnifor/, village (53n36, 
9(27). I. 110- 

li en TAA'dar hu tbhee larzm, 
12 on Ae TiA-dsr dnel lym dat gbood. 
IS da Bbbin lo uipcc-dsn. Itt TU-dar, 
ik HEsbh u'nrekbt dAAii Tcer ilii. 2:i 
briqt dat best kleed narua't un tee -t 
small, unghebtitem anfi qartiq Buiin 
Hand UD uliua an zin fre<Et. 23 an 
ms'it't kalbh. 24 den min zama 
bbcer dood, tin it bbe-lar fu nd'n. -iS 



(eld, un oa u. 






[Eghar I 



29 duu bheest di ....__. 

f AAn ihtrgaHgm. 32 gboodM moodt 

26. JUchittiJUih, Tillage be- 
tween Bremen and Bremertiaven 
(93 n 32, 8 84). I. 143. [The 
speech ifl Friso- Saxon.] 

11 en miiuk hit tbbee xeoi'nan. 12 
bh Hee dee'lda laia dat ghood. \b dj 
•axeghsa to ucncan. IH VAA'dsr, ik 
mcf la'ndigbt for dii. 22 briqt dat 
be'ata tygh hbt un trek-t »m an, on 

Shevt am an fiqarriq an liin Hand un 
11M an liin fcEiE-ta. 23 en mee'it'd 
kalf. 24 den diea, min itstea blieer 
dod, nn iz bheiloTtunciin. 25 da oLiW 

ma DAA HUf keem ucetcrda uee dat 
■i'qsnnn datda'ntun. 27 diin broo'er. 
SB ^ ik mit mii na fru'nds lu-atigh 
kher. 31 min ksicd, du birt altiid 
M mii. 

[Additional illmtrations compared 
wHb tiennui.] 12 iki togti. 14 fuq 
Jkf. 16 Huq Ainr. IS buk baiith, 
■onu ttiUHUnd. 26 ijy $itk, aa-tw- 
bBB'sn iiiiTlrtlrH, 

a. LowQc.KHAIf IK OLDEltBV&O. 
I. 14&. 

27. Eckwarden, village be* 
tmen Jahde river (S3 n 26, 8 c 12) 
and Wntor n>cr. I. 147. 

II ee nmal ina ['once,' Dutch h«, 
* repetitiun] bheei d'l sen man, da 



dAAn ffhee'Elian diL 22 saaK 
be'Bta kleea bst on taed am-t an nn 
■tBkt em 'o nqk an 'n fi'qar un shoo 
(BOj-var liin fcHct. 23 'n good f«t 
kalbh, 24 den di n miin taan bheer 
dood,unisfu'n'nbtoo'raD. 2SAA'bhar 
da is'leta itEisn bheer up-t land, nn as 
He dikht bi-t nnni keem His'rda Be 
dat li qan nn Bpriqan. 27 diin broor. 
2S dat ik mit miin &tB-n'n lar- 
ghniHE'ght bhHK'iaa kon. 31 miin 
EiEC£a, duu bvit too a-ltiid bi miL 

[Additional illuitraticina compared 
with German.] Mghuqkp'v- IBDnuk 
bauek, nynuns niemtauL 1 7 tsa njl*. 
20 leegh loA. 29 ifj mi, nooitiUk 

hmA HIsAf. 

28. Jever, town and district 
(63 » 86, 7 « 64). I. 160. 

II t-bb«eT mkl ins ['once,' Dnlclt 
tfiti\ e«D mintk, dee Bar tbhee eoibiu. 
12 on da TAA'd^r dee dat. 16 liin 
■bhiin to bhoa-rao. IB TAA-dar, ik 
Bef n'nrekht dAAn lee-gban dii. 22 
briqt up da atee Her de be'ita klee'daxii 
un trekt ymdce annngbeeftymeenan 
Tiq ym ilin vi-qar un gheeft Tm shoo 
(EtE'bhar liia ftBteL 23 'n let kail. 
24 den di'aau KOsiBn bbeer doot, mi Hee 
is bheer fu-ndan, 26 da cilita KEcnn 
bheer up dan akar, un as He keem un 
dikht bii-t huus bheer doo Bceco'r* 
Bee lystikh [^ merrily ']_ li'qan nn 
larman P making a noiae '] ran da 
telshup [■ from the company/ Oerman 
ftMliKhtJtI. 27 diin linetsar. 29 
dat ik mit miin goo da byn lystiUi 
kyn. 31 miin juq, dnn bjit 



[Additional iltustrsliona compared 
with (ierman.J 13 "t- dyy-rda m 
daurrle, de bhirda bbelt di$ wiU ictH, 
14 fuq Jlng, 16 gyqk gitig, 24 'b 
ghroo'ta mAA'ltiit lim gtvtm maAiuU, 
26 iraogh/ruf. 27 ttmiagU. 

29. RatUde, village (53 » 14, 
Ssll). 1.163. 

II en minih Bar tbbee icEama. 13 
nn Be dee'lda Br dat ghood. IS da 
abhiinto noMD'an. IB TAA'dar, ik Hef 
lynda dAAn *or dii. 22 Hult dat 
be'sta kleed uer nn tee-t am an, nn 
tt(kt -'m 'D riq an-a aand, nn shoo 
AA-Tar liin foraet. 23 'n nutit kail 
24 den di'sa miin KEcen bheer daot, 
uniabhe-darfu'nanbhum. DSAabhar 
da (rlsts MMsn blieet np-t teld,nB.«* 
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He dikht bii't mras keem HOB'rda He 
dat zi'qen un dat da'ntson. 27 diin 
broor. 29 dat ik mit miin fni'iia 
forghnoecB'ght bhee-zdn kun. 31 miin 
zodCBn, dim byst a'ltiid bi mii. 

[Additional illoBtrations compared 
with German.] 13 HerdceoBT hindureh, 
17 ZBB Magte. 26 to bodyy an m 
bedeuten. [N.B. Final r scarcely beard; 
d, /, soft r confused, so that wtdder 
somids nearly tcedde^ wedda^ toerre, 
ioerray welle, iceila^ in Winkler's spell- 
ing] 

h. FniEsiAir IN Oldekbxtbg. 

I. 166. 

30. Sagdterland, district about 
Friesoythe, town (63wl, 7e61). I. 168. 
{The inhabitants are genuine Friesians 
in descent, language, dress, and cus- 
toms.] 

11 dsBr bhas ins en mAA**nsk9 un 
dii Hiidd tbhee'n suuiia. 12 doo dsB*- 
lada di oo*lde mon it Him too un rAA't 
Him bhet Him too'kEsm. 16 uum da 
sbhiina to bhAA'-rjen. 18 bAA-ba, 
[* father'] ik Hsba se-ndighed juun 
dii. 22 HAA'Ia mi ins P once '] gh&u 
[* quickly'] do be-sta kloo-dara niir, 
un luu'kat Him do oon, nii*mot ook an 
riq med, un dwoot [* do,' put] mm dii 
oon ziin Hoo'nda un rBsk Him skoo*a 
oon-a fee-ta. 23 en ma*stad koolv. 24 
d£n dis zuun fon mii bhas foor uus zoo 

fhood as dood, un nuu HB'ba bhi uim 
hiir fuu-ndan. 26 too bhiilan bhas 
di oo'lsta suun op-t feeld too a*rb6i- 
djsn [* work '] ; man doo nii-s ^unds 
[almost spoken tfevend*^ says Winkler, 
* in the evening,* old Friesic iwd'\ font 
feeld e*tor [* after'] huus bh6i [* away'] 
giq Haa'rada mi det shu*qan un det 
doo'usjan fon doo bheTskupljyyda 
P workpeople ']. 27 diin broo'r. 29 
det ik un miine friynda ook ins lystigh 
bhsB'ze kuu'dana. 31 miin li6ou 
bee^rd'n, [the (|^r) scarcely heard] duu 
best a-ltiid'bi mu. 

[Additional illustrations compared 
with German.] 12 do bee' dm beiden, 
13 frAA'md.^rm^, jeeld geid^ to lliujan 
stf leben. 14 lii*da leid^^ niks neen 
niehttf keitfj broo'd brodt, 16 dwoo 
Mint, bhel bhiil Him ook in ziin tionst 
nii'ma P toer will ihn aueh in teinen dienst 
nehmen, buur bauer, 8AA'*nta sandU, 
16 jei rdan gem. 17 mi bito-ghte zi'k 
er bedachte sieh, kwAAd tagte [English 
guoth\ fuu'la vieie^ steeTU^ darben, 
u^eud Hii'de gehabt haiU. 18 bUi'ud 
bhiben, kwee'de tagen, 20 bloo'kad 



aebliekt, 21 Ijyyda leute, 26 to 
bitjyy'dan sm bedeutm, 29 si6kh tt«A, 
UAA^n lii*tJ0 buk heinm kUtnen boek 
[English iittle, (U*tik} in other pod- 
fions]. 

31. Wangeroogy or in l^orth 
Friesian Wrangeroog^ ialaiid (63 » 47, 
7 e 62). L 171. 

11 dar is &inmoo*l«n shee'l Pehiri,' 
used for married man] bhi'ziin, dan nfdd 
tbh^in fe'nter [^ unmarried men 'J. 12 
daa ftmi^i'ld dan oo"! -mem sun jil 

E* money,' gtld^ un ghood fonoo-n 
Dutch van eikander, from each other, 
apart] unar da b^idh, un ro't oon daa 
juqst siin d6il, saa fel as mm too 
k&um. 16 um da sbhiin too waa'riin. 
18 babi ['father,' (maam) 'mother'] ik 




tjoot mm da oon ; r^i'kat mm uk bb 
nq oon siin H&un un nii skoo'r [* new 
shoes '] oon siin foot. 23 sn fat kalf. 
24 umde't din fent fon mii sa ehood as 
doo'd bheer, un nun HB'bat bhi aim 
bhii'dar fuunan. 26 u-norstu'skaD 
bheer dan mon siin alst fent up-t feh 
bhisiin, to aTb^idan. man daa m 
&i'yans [*in the evening'] naa mra» 
ghiiq un thikht bii ki*miin bheer daa 
Heeru nii d&it sh6'qan un d&it do*nsan. 
27 diin broo'n 29 d&it ik un miin 
fiyn uus ki'umool fr&u kuu'uan. 31 miin 
liduaf beei m, duu bsst ja a*ltiid bi nuL 
[th is both (th) and (dh) ; (dh) ia 
assigned in (b^idn« kwi-dhiin, liidh, 
up stii'dhif siin lee*dhiigh), in German 
beidCf tprtcken^ leiden, zwr ttelU^ uim 
lebiag ; in (thikht, thido'^istan]} Ger- 
man dieht^ diemtkntehten^ it is not 
assigned, but it is stated that no rule 
can be given for the different use of 
(th) and (dh); (sh, tj, di) are conjec- 
tures for «;', (;', dj, Winkler in his 
notes writes in v. 11, ajeel sehehtf b«t 
an East Friesian lady would not hear 
of (sh, t^) for her j;, t^\ which are 
nearly (sj, tsj), see notes on specimen 
87*; the plural in m is remarkable, 
as (huu'su, skyv'pu) German kduser, 
wehiffer. The wnole dialect is remark- 
able.] 

XIII. EAfirFRiEaLAND. 1.182. 

[East Friesian consists at present of 
Low German, Friso-saxon (chiefly), and 
Old Frieftian (as a trace^. In Einden 
and near it Hollandish nas also influ- 
enced the speech.] 
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32. ^eni, town (S3 n 39, 

7<361. I. 187. 

11 'n mituk aai thhte turn. 12 
un He deeld het-I ghood, 16 de 
sbhiin to bhAATdju. ISvjijidsr.ikHEb 
zv'ndight test dii. 22 briqt-t best 
klDed irrr an doot Hjm-t an, un gbiEft 
llym 'n ftqsrriq on liin Band im shoo 
an liin favct. -Ja 'n mK-sft kalf. 24 
den dig miin iSEn bheer dood, un is 
bheer fund'u bbuTd'n. 25 man da 
olst lEEH bherr up-t land, un ai ue naa 
bii-t HQUs kveem h(pt He dat ghAzi'q 

S 'singing'] un-d rii'ghdanlar'eountr; 
once']. 27 diin broHi^r. 23 dat-'k 



27 diin brna^r. 23 
n frvnd'n If etigh bh< 
an, dun bist a-Itiid bi a 



3t 



33. JVmjw, Tillage, near Ifbr- 

(fcn.town (a3B36, 7*12). I. 190. 

11 en mtmik nar tbhee itKoinB. 13 
un da vAA'diT deeld H<B(Er dat glioiKl. 
la to sliliiin bhAA'ran. IN vAA-ddr, 
ik Heb E)'-nighd •HE<er dii. 22 briqt 
dat best stjk Vlee'ar Beer on dw-t 
UTm-t an, ud gbEBft uym 'n li'qarriq 
iiiiitin Hand un aboo an liia fo(>*tan. 
23 'n mt£d [mest i] kalf. 24 den dia 
niiin zieieu bbeer dond, un is bheear 
fun'n. 25 man da o'tata z<EcBn bheer 
un-t tM. UD as hg dikht bii-t huuji 
kbhecm, BiKcRr He dnt li'ig'n un 
spri'q'n. 27 diin broror. 29 dat ik 
mit miin frjn Ij-stigb bheer. 31 miin 
luui^n, duu best altiid bi nui. 



II e 



minskH 



■ tbhce 1 



. I vardeelta dat ghood u-nar nrer. 
IS de«bbiint«H(C(C'ilan. l<j vAA'dar, 
ik uef ly-ndigbt rtcr dii. 22 ][AAlt 
dut be-Bta kleed Her un trekt Hum dat 
an, an gbEEft iium 'n fiqarriq an itin 
iiand un shuu nn ziin foo tan. 23 'n 
fet katf. 24 den dia miin icecbd bhna 
ilciod, nn in bbEir fu-nan. So AA-bar 
d.i irhU ziECEn bbaa up-t feld, un a« lis 
dikht bi Hutu keem, na:tn He dat zi'qan 
un dn-nzan. 27 diin brioaT. 29 dat 
ik mit miin fryn lysti^h bhES-zan kun. 
31 miin zikihb, duu byat a-|tiid bi mij. 
35. Jfwifcrwi', iBland{&3»43, 

7 t 11). 1. 196. 

II en minak na* tbhUi zirai. 12 
nn Hte'i deel Hce'a dat ghood. 1£ da 
nbbii'nan to Htevdan. 18 TAA'da, 
ik Heb zjn dAAn vo? diL 22 briqt dat 
m6iiit [' most beautiful,' Dutch mooiile^ 

a fi'qa nn ihaa-an 



kleed >i6a iii 



nm ziin foo-tan. S3 'n fet kaU. 24 

<Hn di sa miin iten bfaaa dood, nn nte'i 
ie bli6ea'fu'Qan. 25 AA-bbent diE'i olst 
ijra bltas up-t feld, un as iiie'i nSn bii-t 
Huus kbheem, Hoi'a nce'i dat liqaa on 
Bpri-qsn. 27 dii brix'a. 29 dat ik mit 
miin fr^'nan munta bh^ea. 31 miin 
zcen, duu byst altiid bi mii. 

[Additional iUaetrations compared 
irith German.] 12 zbi itgli, past 
prl, iheil. 16 Hce'i Tsrayy'a Ijk ir 
vtrmiethfU tiek. 1 7 ik Taglin- tch ver- 
gtht. 20 lUE't mook lyk up >r Mor^M 
tieh a«f. [" The r Snat ii pronounced 
indintinctly or not at all; if unaccented 
t precedes it, rr sounds almost aa a, 
radar as tada. The r is a atnrabUng- 
blnck for all Frieaians and all Soiona 
that live near the coast." This tisal r 
has therefore been omitted throughoot 
this transcript,] 

36. Borhtm, island (53 » 44, 
6a62], I. 201. (This dialect is nearer 
Groniiigeaish than East Krieaian.] 

11 'n seekar mi-nska Har tw£i 
ziBccns. 12 on Hs'i d£i Ida Hcer-t gh6ut. 
16 deswii'nantaiTAA'ran. 18 VAA'dar, 
ik Heb z(e*ndight tce'ghan dit. 22 
breqt-'t besta kl^id Bcer on trekt 
Hom-t an on gheeft Him 'n riq an tiin 
Hand un skhdu on da fdu-tan. 23 't- 
mestd kolf. 24 wont miin iiEten vaa 
dood, an is iia'i veer fp'ndan. 25 so 
ziin o'lsta zcco^n was op-t feld, en aa 
na'i kbham, on-t h — j— i- 



27 J6ubra!'ir. 29 dat ik mil met miin 
fru ndan varmAA'kan kon. 31 kind, 
duu bist a'ltiid bi mii. 

["The letter o in the words on, 
jimgttr, imigir, horn, etc., is very ob- 
scure, almost exactly like High G^man 
u in uiid, huH^er, etc.," and hence ia 
htrc given a» (u). " The w is tbe 
usual Pricsian and Engliah k," I 
hare hitherto used the German and 
Dutch (bb) even for Friesian ; but in 
thin example I have employed (w). Ia 
Winkler right berel' I shall venture 
to u»e (bh) , except when specially direct- 
ed not to do BO. My Emden authoiity 
said (bh) distinctly, even in (kbham), 
not (kwam, kirom). See nobn to speci- 
men 87*.] 

37. Emdm, town (63 n 22, 
7 f 12}. I. 206. 

[A lady, who is a native of Emden, 
kindly rou 0T«r this vemon to me, 
nnd I give her pronunciation as well as 
I can rtmemb«r, vhicli ii not vor^ 
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diftinctly, as there was not time to 
write anything from dictation. She 
found fault with some of the phrases, 
and supposed the writer to haye been a 
Gterman. I haTe followed her changes.] 

II dor bhas eons 'n minsk, da Har 
[the (r) effeotiTe, but almost frj] tbhee 
zoBoens. 12 un d» yAA''r aee-ldo do 
bdu'dol [distinctly, not merely * nearly' 
as Winkler says] u-nor da b&i*don [dis- 
tinctly (&i), not (6^]. 15 tu sbhii^no 
bhAA-ron. 18 taa't, ik bin *n frecsFk 
ghrdu'to sn^ndor tee'ghon dii. 22 zee 
lu'lan np-o stee-t oest pak klee*'r 
bre*qon nn ze su'lan zii zceoen dat 
a*ntre'kan, un iram 6ttk 'n go*rn riq 
tfh-d Hand stee*kan un lU'lon Hum 
sh6o'u an siin f6u*tan d^un. 23 'n fet 
kalf . 24 umda't ziin juq tu da doo'dan 
al Hoert Har, un bhas tu fi'udan ko'man. 
25 man da o'lsta soeoen bhas up-t feld 
bhest. as He nuu dikht hi Huus Kbham, 
doo Tama*m na al fon foTan-t zi'qan un 
spoeoB'lan un da*nsan. 27 Jun broeoer. 
29 dat ik mit mii*na kla*ntan mii dar 
bhat bii TarmAA-kan kun. 3 1 miin juq, 
duu bist JAA a'ltii'dan bi mii. 

38. Lier, town (53 n 1 3, 7« 27). 
1. 212. LMy Emden authority said the 
writer of this was a native personally 
known to her, and the Tersion good.] 

11 dar bhas ins 'n man d^^j Bar 
tbh0f*j zoeoens. 12 un de o*la d«e*j*Ida 
dat ghsi6ud [(nito) one tetraphthong, 
in rapid spealdng sounds as (i6u)J 
u'uda Hoeoer. XbSa sbhii'na to hcb idan. 
18 TAA'dar, ik neb mi an dii yar- 
syndight. 22 breqt da be'sta kWj'ra 
ueer un trekt za Hum an, un steekt Hum 
*n ri*qa up da fi*qar un trekt Hum 
shsi6u um da fsidu'tan. 23 'n me-st- 
kalf. 24 den kikt, di'sa miin zoecen 
bhas dood, un hm'j is bheer fu*nan. 
25 man da O'lsta zceoen bhas up*t feld, 
un as Hef^j di'khta bii-t buus kbham, 
H(Bce*rda H^i dat zi'qan un spri-qan. 
27 diin broe'ir. 29 dat U uiaaI mit miin 
frynda lystigh bhee-zan kun. 31 miin 
W*j*ya zoeoen, duu byst a*ltiid bi mii. 

[*' (^j) ^ ^ ^^ sound, like Dutch 
«f, approaching Dutch y.*' I have taken 
it as the London long a, " The fracture 
aiou (Bi6u) in the Dutch words good^ to^ 
Koven, aeho^ fotm^ etc., as pronounced 
in Leer, is difficult to render. In 
Dutch letters eUm would come nearest; 
the stress is on ok. In rapid speech 
the sound is nearly iouy jou (i6u, j6u). 
The oi (oB'i) souna in kbiden, hrair, is 
nearest to Dutch «»."] 



XIY. Westfalen, in En^iah 
Westphalia. I. 216. 

39. WitOage, village, near 
Omo^nMifc, town (52iil7, 8«3). 1.218. 
fTransitional from Friso-Saxoa to 
Low-Saxon.J 

11 een minsk HaTd tbhee zoeornam. 
12 un He dee-Ida tu'san da bee-dan dat 
yarmyyghan. 1 5 dat nee da 8bhii*m 
Hoe*da. 18 yAAT, ik Hcbha zy*nda 
d&un yor dii. 22 HAA'lat dat D.'*fk» 
kl^id un tee*at at em an, on ghii*- 
bhat am en riq an de Hand un 8hoo*s 
an zii'na foeoe-ta. 23 an ms'stat kalbk. 
24 den dy sa miin zcsoeiia bhas diut, 
un is bhiir fu'nan. 25 aa-bhar da OB-Ista 
z<Boe*na bhas up den fdi'lda, un as hs 
ntfi'ghar an dat huus kbluuii, HceTdi 
He ziqan un spel PplAy']. 27 diin 
broo-ar. 29 dat ik mu mit miiiie 
frynda en yarghnoeae'ghan mAA*kad>. 
31 miin zoecrna, duu biit a*la tiit bi 
mii. 

40. *Vredm^ town (52 n 3, 
6 $ 49). L 221. 

11 dAAT bhas es 'n man, dee Had 
tbhee scs-na. 12 un ne yardee-lds 
unda H(E<Er-t yerms'yghan. 16 d» 
ya*rkan ta Hoeoe'an. 18 yAA-dar, ik 
He'ba zynda dAAu te-ghan diL 22 
HAA*lt 't be'sta kleed un trekt 't am 
an, stskt 'n riq an zii'na Hand un 
trekt em shoo an zu-na y<£ce^. 23 
H me'stkall 24 den dysa z(E*na bhat 
dood, un nee is bheer TU'nan. 25 doo 
bhas da cs'lsta zoma in -t feld doo da 
noo kam un uaa an -t huus bhas, 
HBiforda nee da yiooi ['yiolin'1 un-t 
da-nsan. 27 diin broor. 29 dat ik 
met mii'na frccnda met ples^ar *b 
mAA'ltii'd kon HO'lan. 31 miinz<B*iia, 
duu bist a'ltiid bi mii 

[Additional illustrations compwed 
with German.] 13 yra'amd frtmd, 
yadsB' vert hat y dx'ar dutch. 14 yar- 
tE'titAfftruhrt, 15k<B*tar[£ng.00/<sr]. 
18 uu eueh, 19 ik byn ieh bin. 20 
ghy^k pinfff medlii'dign mitl$idiy, em. la 
moe'ita [^ig. him to immt], r"(zatiia) 
is pronounced nearly as Dutch tmtmey'* 
yariously with (a, oe, 9h), see (1292, a^. 
"(B'y) m (vermB'yehan) is between 
Dutch verm^gen and wrmmgen**^ 

41. MunsUTf town (51 n 57, 
7<r37). 1.224. 

11 et bhas darmAA'l en man, de 
Ha*da tbhee z(E(E'na. 12 un ho yor- 
dee'lda ziin yarmyyghan n*ndar de 
b^*dan. 15 da sbmina to HcooB-dMu 
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18 TAA-dar, ik bits mi farftUt Mi- 
glondii. 22 nuuiiieD,fuks['quickty'] 
un HAA'lst den a'lsTbe'eUii rok on 
tre'kat im am on, atiEE'kat em eenaii 
ri(|k an de fiqjr un f;hi'vat am ehoo's 
■n da tuHuU. :;3 an fet kalv. 24 den 
dv'sa miio eaah bbas dbod, on He u 
bbiir fu'Dsn btiAtTsn. 2S u'ndarde'B^u 
kbham liin (cldsta ZAAn font felda 
AAA HDU'ia, nn as hc in ds nei'gbda 
bhas <m da muzii'k un dut du'uu«n 
B(£iB rda. 27 diin br^AT. 29 dut ik 
mil met mil Dan fne ndanxE'da lu'atigh 
mAA-kaD kccnan. 31 miin itAO, duo 
bli-Toat yraar bi mil. 

[AdditioDBl illustrations compared 
with German.] 12 tuu'kymp zakoaiml. 
13 liEB'Tan Itim. 14 fAi|k Jl«f, to 
lii'dan iu IridfH. IS blidauds Kokntt, 
\Artni [Wcstpbulian word, £ng. ntt\. 
10 giEE' ma yrrn. IT brkut bn/dl, 
itiEETTe [Eng. ttartt\. 2\ bhtsiTt 
wtrtk. 21 livT-dan InUen. 23 lAAtat 
ua iEB''tjn [tng. Itt ui mt], sfadadar 

CT, 26 raip riff, frAAgh Jrug, 
yyAaa tcdtulm. 'IS to (rfudjn 
lu/riedeii. 29 nyms nttmalt. 

42. Paderbom, town (SI n43, 

8«4fi). 1. 229. 

11 et bha« mol en man d^i aada 
tbhei i>7Ua. 12 doo diiilda d*i vaa't 
DD ghal -na bhnt -na tbakam, Ifi de 



Heba iT'ndigbat vicar dii 
mi den briiuu rok, un trv'l 



lE'kat na kuk an 



'katn< 



nq a 



fi-qarangbii-b'itnashba'aaDdafa>'y'te. 
23 dut beita kalf. 24 di'U diita ju'^a 
bhaa -van mii duBt, un iiei ih noo bliiir 
fu-nan. 20 andei ulsta irqabbiutar 
tiitghnu-dal'ut that timeeiautlji'] up 
an ie'la, un sa da nuu tar Heima kam 
on dat zi'qan un B]>ektaB'ka1n iiterda. 
27 diin brku'i. 29 diit ik mit miinan 
fr; udaD mi mol lu'otigh mAA'kan kun. 
31 miin zuun, dun biat o'ltiit bi mii. 

[Additiiinal illustrulioiis compared 
witli Uvrman.] 12 kin.iaddi'l kind,) 
lktil,\k\^ymt:nkommt. 11 naghr£E-to 
nu'qarinEE-t tint grout huHgtrtniilh. 
16 Yarm6i'ada ttrmltlhtti. 16 krEE- 
ghw JtritfftH. 17 brEBd iradt, ghe- 
Dkugh fttiug, 2ti rein ritf, froo'ada 
fragtt. 30 uiiu-runtykb hurtHZiv^. 

43. Sautrland, district about 
Siyttt, town (fil >i 3I>, 8 ( 7). I. 233. 
11 etbhaAmolDi)miin,dkiiiartbhEBl 
Ejyna. 12 un da va*tar Bbi'kbtada 
[■ abed," dividwij lj-*k,w [Dutch tititth- 
tii, b«tweeD] diEi'B b«-ghan [' both,' 



(d) changed to (gb)]. 15 da abhieina 
Hkin ['heed/ (d) omittod], 18 taai, 
ik HC'va zy na doon tiighan dik, 22 
ghtKit un UAAlt da Bt<B(E-di^bstaB 
[' stateliest'] rok un trekar na lE'^me 



fai'ta. 

enfetkalf. 24 bhcpila-qk ['bccauae'] 
Hii m6ein luun bhaa d^ut, un iiiE't zik 
bbiir tu-nan. 2S nlu bbaii AA-bher da 
cc-ldBta luun blu'tan op 'm fe-b, un as 
a ran knm ua noo-^ba h^el Huk-bba 
[German Aofr, ' furmyatd'] bhas, doo 






muuiiki 



:aman [' n 
n. 27 d&>iii 






mM'nar frre'ndiikop. 31 m6ein laun, 
dlu bist y-mar un a'ltecit bdei m^ei. 
[Additional illuBtratinna compared with 
Oennan] 12 fjEE-r cur, tiukyymat 
tutomml. 13 da bh6ei-abbelt *>«>»*« 
wtit, dki jyqaata Idit scei bhual «*ein 
*T jiiHgtli liiu iieA too*/ ttin. 14 
in diHB'r gbii'ghend in diner ftgtnd, 't 
feqk lE'ina [I'Am dat., (iEEOa) ihni ace] 
au kfiuim te ghoon afiiig ihiit an katim 
IU t'^H. 16 .bun ran inner, kud'tan 
[«r»i. 16 doo HET nti i^i RbOTSn 
da haitt IT tchr girn, det leeit vul 
gbiB'tan dtn hii toli tiun (t), Tun dem 
ria-tlli'ga ran dtm raahxitgf, boo mee 
da ■bbeci-na met fkuarda kd mtm dit 
icktceiat mit futtrrle. 17 dAA ghl6i'nBr 
tagtiohntr, ler hE'ima m dtr htimstk, 
ik goo Hi d6ut itk fikt kitr lodt. 20 
bho-Ha bbB'i-mSidiL'b iturdt ictkmii- 
tkig, Ikip 'ax in de mUte litf ikm 
entgtgin [Eng. to mrtt kirn], kyaal- 
na kiatt ikn [-r for -d, in weak im- 
perfect]. 23 bhiiei bbelt iEE'-tan vyir 
tcotUn €Urn. 24 \arlub-ren rtrlortn, 
■i5 biutan [Eng. dial, itoulta, vilkimi; 
aimilarly (fut) ant, (nlu) noa, (biu) 
haw = wit]. 26 riip rief, froo-gbar 
fraglt, ]ulit lot. 27 BEB il un geiu'nd 
[Kng. wAd/i artd teund]. 29 a-mfada 
antaortrtt, gebua't gibal [(6ei), (e) dja- 
tinctortban [i); (lu.Cii, nl, yB', iB', e'i) 
hare tbcir ittrchti vowel tbua dia- 
tinguiabed by WmUer]. 

XV. Nedku - KiJNLAND, in 
English LowKB Uhikk, province. 
1. 239. 

44 Emmerik, in German, Sm' 

*urirA,town (61 nfil, 6^ Ifi). I. 241. 

11 'n mini Had tbhee loons. 12 sn 

u^i d6i'lda tin varmiEic' 

16 no da TerkM la i 



18 
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TAA'dar, ik Heb min rmm^hd 
tee'gha 611. 22 gh&a p quick'] breqd oem 
't be*8t9 klee^ trekt 9t am aan, on 
dund am 'n riq aan zin Hand an 
shuim aan zin Tyyt. 23 't ghami'sta 
kalf. 24 bhant dee'za min zoon bhaas 
dood, en R^i is bheer ghavo'nda. 25 zin 
oldstd zoon EE'bhar bhas op-t Teld, 
dun H^i n6a dikbt b6i Hjys kbbam, 
Hoe<B*rdd H6i da muuzii'k an dan dans. 
27 6u bruur. 29 dat ik met min 
Tii nda 'n Troece-lika part^i' kon HO'lda. 
31 min zoon, gh^i b^t altoos b^i min. 
[I have generally not distinguished 
Dutch eUf u, except as long and short 
(oece, oe), considering it very uncertain 
whether in the specimens ?oe, 9) were 
consistently distinguished ; out as Mr. 
Sweet gives {m) for long Dutch eu 
(1292, a') J and as Winkler here states 
that his d» is used for short Dutch eu, 
** which cannot be easily rendered in 
Dutch letters/' I have used (a) for his 
o in this example.] 

45. Gelderen, in English Quel- 

tUrt, town (51 n 31, 6 e 19^. L 244. 
11 ee*ne vaa'dar Had tohee zcecen. 
12 gheft mikh min ki*ndsdeel [* give 
me my child's-share '] en da vaa'dar 
d4i dat. 15 oem da vcrkas ta Hyy'jan. 
21 vaadar, ek neb gezoendighd tee*- 
ghan &u. 22 za zolan zii*nan zoon 
n6i kleer ghee'van, oem ee*nan riok an 
da fi'qars stee*ka en cem n^i shuun 
a-ntre'ka. 23 een vet kalf. 24 bhant 
gh^i mot bhe'te [*for you must know'] 
dee'ze mii'na zon bhor voer mikh 
varloo'ra, mar nen net zikh bakcrt 
[* he has reformed, converted, himself'] 
on es n&u bher min kind, bhdi z6i n&u 
ta zaa man bhoren, 25 kbhom den 
e Ista zon van-t veld tarygh on Hoerda 
dat zi-qan on da*nsa. 27 din bryvr. 
29 dat ek mikh met min vriinaan 
Iv'stigh maa'ka kos. 31 min kind, 
duu blyfst OB'mar b&i mikh. 

46. Meurs, in Oennan Mors, 
county, and town (51 n 27, 6 e 37). 
I. 247. 

11 ee*na man Had tbhee zoeoen. 12 
on He dee'lda oen net ghud. 15 oem da 
poo'kan ta nyyan. 18 faa-dar, ik 
Hoeb zoe'yn ghadAA'n for dikh. 22 
briqd dat be-sta kleed niir on trekd- 
et oem aan, on gheefd-cem ee*na 
fi'qarri'q aan zin Hand, on shuun aan 
zin fyyt. 23 on ghamaa-st kalf. 24 
den dee'za mii*na zoon bhor dood, on 
oes bhiir ghefo'udan. 25 maar da e-lsto 
zoon bhor op at feld, on bs He kort 



be-t Huus kbhoom, Hoe-rda He dat 
spoeoe-lan un da-nsan. 29 dat ikens 
mid min froe'yn froeoe'lik koos zun. 
31 mii'na zoon, d6u bees aa-mar bee 
mikh ghabhee*8. 

47. DUsseldorp, in Gennan 
Disuldorf, town (51 « 13, 6 e 46). 
I. 250. 

11 na man Had tsbh^i [High Ger- 
man form] JO'qas. 12 doo de'lda 
oB'ua dar va'tar da e*r&haft [* inherit- 
ance']. 15 da ve-rkas tso Hoeoe'da. 

18 va'tar, ekh nan ghezo'udight ghee- 
ghan dekh. 22 brsqt op dar stel at 
be'sta kleid, on tml^ at oem an, on 
dod-'m an reqk on da naqk phand'] 
on shoon an da foeces. 23 dat fe-ta 
kalf. 24 den nee mi'ua joq bhoor 
dood, on es bhi'dar ghafo*qa bhoo'da. 
25 zi'ua B'lsta Joq bhoor e'bnar op dam 
feld; as heb noo [*now'] no huus 
koom, Hoeoe*dan-a speel on dants. 27 
dii broo'dar. 29 dat ekh met min 
froe'nda a e'sa na-lda kunnt. 31 zykh 
[*8ee'] Joq, duu bes i'mar bei mekh. 

48. KeuUn, in German K6ln, 
in English and French Cologne, town 
(50 n 56, 6 « 59). I. 254. 

11 na va'tar Hat tsbhei zoen. 12 
un HEE d^rltan dat varmoece-gha U'qar 
zee. 15 da vcTka tsa Hoeoe'da. 18 
va'tar ! ikh nan mikh varzyndigh ghxB*- 
^han deer. 22 floek [' quick ']brBqk 
un dar be'sta rok eruus, trBkt en im 
aan, doot ee-na riq aan ziq Hand un 
shoon aan ziq f oe«s. 23 dat ma-skalbh. 

24 dan di'sa, mi'qa zon, bhor duut, 
un noo es heb bhi'dar fu-qa bhocda. 

25 et bhor B'var si-qan [' his '] 
o'lsta zon om feld. als dEE nuu H&im 
ghiq un ob et huus aa'ukoom Hoot hxb 
dii muuzii'k un dat da'ntsa. 27 diin 
broo'dar. 29 dat ikh met mi'oa j[*my*] 
fry'udan ens a fe'stts'qkhan [diminu- 
tive from French futin] Ha'lda kunt. 
31 zykh [* see '] juq, doo bea iinar 
b^i meer. 

[Additional illustrations compared 
with German.] 12 zBst m^U taoo 
kyt sukbmmt. 13 bhys weiu [* man- 
ner']. 15 boor bamer. 16 k^in nil 
ghoof zo im ktine $eele gab tie ikm. 

19 bhsBt werth, 20 fssn firm. 27 
krEB'ghan kriegen, 

49. Bimn^ town (50ii4d, 7#5). 
1. 258. 

11 na man nat tsbhei zoen. 12 on 
B dEBt dat vamoeoe'gha u*qa za dee*Id. 
15 do soe'y tso HOKE'da. 18 Tft-tor, 
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Ham mikb Tstrndigh ehBB-gbB 



ikh 

briqt em -t beaU kletfd'' 
at em aan, on stekht oe'oa riqk nan 
liq iinnd no »hnan aan 7.iq fa.ini. 23 
't pb.)mE-iit3 kalf. 2i d«n di-iia miqs 
xon bboor duut, an es bbida gbatuqa 
bboodo. 26 at bhoor B'vsr ii'qa Elat 
ion op den fEld. alts dEl nuu koom 
on dem uuiu noo bbiwr, Hvyt-s da 
muazii-k on dnn dauz. 27 di'i]a 
broo'd.ir. SO dnt ikh met mi'qa frccod 
te-na fnt'rdamoo'ltaik [Gennan fim- 
ilrmaaliril, ' ir))'.mL'ul-time,' joUifica- 
tion] ^.ffl.iA'la uM. 31 mi-qa Icevs 



11 ixjL bbxAs iiu na maan, dee Hat 

tbhii Keoeng. 12 an duu verd^ildaiL 

ghoot o-ndar »'n tbhii z 



16 c 






18 



r, ikh Hieb tee'^ha oekh ibhuur 
ghszcE'ndigh. 21 bri[|k eelma [' fast,' 
a Flcmiab word] iia tan da bests 
klfi-ar aa dnot-at-am AAn ; ghef-am 



eboa 



, [,jo 



23 



[Additional illastrstionii compared 
wilb Oennnn.l 12 zszt m/iIi. U 
Hiiqarehnnu't Awiyirwefil. 17 bruud 
tro^. !6 reef rie/, kna-kbda inithlt. 
29 ghagbii-Y9 j.y<4«M. 

50. Aien, in Oi'iman Aaehtn, 
in Krfni'b and fiiglisb AiT-la-Chaprtir, 
town (.iO «i6,6r 8). I. 281, 

11 fqa man ufiu tsbh^i jee-nnstheni. 
12 ffhet mikh mi-i[e a-ndcel. dar b.v» 
['old man'] dujtb dat. IS da ve-rkos 
Hoe'ja. 1» va-dsr, ik Han be'qklikb 
I^Gt'mian btugd-Ikh, 'likesrvcal'] 
gliazii'-ndij;1it an dar ui'mal. 22 hrEqt 
Hem da bfisto mnntuuT, en trekt dei 
Hem an ; gheft Hem na req a'q.m 

!'on the'] iiaqk ['band'] 'n sboq 
'aboPs'l a'qa puu'ta ['feet,' rilbcr 
nn inteiTlmnj!P of ftmip, m related 
to Dateh poottti, pain ; in Zevlund 
(jinu-tan puu-Liaii) are banda, and in 
Leeiiwunb-n, in ebildn^n's Unguaffe, 
both banils imd feet are called (puu-tan, 
puu-t.ikas) or (pu-tan, pwtakiHi); com- 
pare the ?:ngliKb nurMrv turm, 'little 
pateir,-]. 23 en tet fciuf. — [Thia 
specimen containa only 23 veisca,] 

XVI. NEDEULAND.inEng. 
liBh THE NETHERLANDS or 
kingdom of HOLLAND. L 265. 

[Winkler preleni catlin); the prenent 
kingdom of Ilolland, tbe Xerlli Aetlier- 
landM, and the kinfcdom of Belgium, 
the .VohM Netbcrlunds. This ia ehieBr 
beeauAG tbu rholp language ia liow 
Gennan. See No. XXVIII.] 

XVII. LiuiiuKa, North-No- 
thrrlendiah or Dutch portion. I. 



vetHta kaaf . U bhant di 
mikb bhAAa duut an nuu ia er bbeer 
ghavo-nda. 25 den a'bbtata zoon 
bbAAT np-t feld, an bbii ar tarce'k 
kium, an al knrt ba'i z'n iiuun bhAAT, 
uyj rd.in ar d** ii-qa on da'nsa. 27 
ce'eer broor. 29 oeni m'n iToen ina 
['once'] t» traktte-ra ['treat']. 31 
imT iua Hci, joq, dikh bia S'ltiid ba'i 

Sittard, town (51 n 0, 
I. 27>. 

miuah UEEt tbhee zeeten. 12 
an HEE vardec'ldan o'qar uteien-t 

fbdut. IS nm da ve'rk.is ta eeoeie 
■ lieed; (h) lost, (d) eliaugcd to (j}]. 



,5-1). 



dar, ikb lioeb gbai 
ghn-n cekh. 22 briq i 
zigh6n['good,'W.]kleei 
m AAn, an gjbEEf lereni u. 
1 enj en shuun AAn da vdd 
k&nf. 24 bhent m" 



ii-nigjh, 
u r..kbt 



vcrn't. 23 't 

bbeer ghe- 
fuU'UJa. 2S an dan dau-tata loon dEE 
bhAAT in -t feldj, an bbii ar eu-resh 

t Dutch ktmieaarU, ' homewatda ' ] 
oom, duu HatB'rdan uuu-t xi'qan 
en-t dtt'iuan. 27 dii bruur. 29 om- 
d.it' ikh mit miin fo!(Piij ookh ins da 

E'hek [Dutch gri, (iermun giek Eng- 
ih p«u-k; hero for ' mad lun'j, koua 
ef-gjhEE'Ta. 31 kindj, duu bia altiid 
bii mikh. — [Tbs I.imburgera pron<iunce 
^ = (gh} in Dutcb as (gjh) or nearly 
(j), unil uIho pulatulisc d, n, and ehanjje 
it, >/, III, inin (aht, ahl, Hhn). I'oa^blj 
the (dj) may become (dzh).] 

53. Soermond, town (51 n 12, 

6(0). I. 2«0. 

11 i'Lna lee-ksra mins nad tbhee 
tceeen. 12 an uK duilda oeear -t 
gbood. IS om d.) Tarkaii ta Htcce'ja. 
IH Tuadar, igh iiceb zcenj gbadAA-D 
tEk-gban ngh. 22 briqt vurt 't 
bE'ata kl^id Hii, an duot 't nam Ban, 
an ghEft £i'nan riqk aan liin uandj en 
akbuoD aan da voiFt. 23 't viX kalf. 
24 bhant dec'ia mii'ne zoon bbaaa 
doot, an ii tarotk ghaTonja. 2fi an 
ni'iun B'ldatan loon bbu in-t Tcldj, 
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on bhii dsB kbhaam en kort bii-t 
Hau8 kbhaam, Hoeoe'rdd hbb sank 
psong'jl an dans. 27 oeoer broor. 
29 det igh mit miin yroenj ^ins loe's- 
tieb zeen kos. 31 kindj, dun bees 
aitiid bii mif^b. 

54. Venloy town (51 n 22, 
6 « 10). L 283. 

11 4ine see-kord mins Had tbbee 
BODoen. 12 onuBBd^i'ldaoecer-tgbood. 
15 oem da veTkas ta uuu'ja. 18 vaa*- 
dar,ik neb scent ghadAAn tBB'gban o^b. 

22 breq bedein [bed for tmedj *with 
one,' ' at once'] -t oe'sta kl^id H6i, en 
doot t-oem aan, ^bBBf ^*na riqk aan 
xiin Hand, an simoon aan da vcecBt. 

23 't Tet kalf. 24 bbant dee*za miin 
soon bbaas d6oad. an is taroe-k gba- 
TO'nda. 25 an zii'nan a'ldsta soon bhaa 
in -t veld, an bbie dBB kbhaam an kort 
be'j-t Huos kbhaam, Hyya'rda hbb 
saqk an dans. 29 det ik mit miin 
Tri'ndan dins loe'stij^h ziin kos. 31 
kind, dikh bis a'ltiid be'j migb an't 
miint [* mine'] is-t tiint [* thine ']. 

55. Weertj town (51 n 16, 
5 « 43). I. 286. 

11 dAA bbaas na mins, dBB H&ai 
tbbee zoeoen. 12 an hbb skhe'da -t in 
da Helft. 15 met da TeTkan. 18 
raa'dar, ikh Heb scenj ghadAAn Toer 
oekh. 22 l&npit an Haaljt Toort *t 
skhoo'nsta kldid an doogh t- oem aan, 
ankh di'nen riqk aan siin Ti*qar an 
■khoon aan ziin voeoet. 23 a vet kAAf . 

24 bbant mii*na zoo*n, dsE gha zeetj, 
bhaas d6o*at an bhB He*ban oem yroem 
[Datch wederom^ 'again'] ghavo'nia. 

25 msx [* but*] bhii-d'n aa*el^ [oa and 
MO are here said to be between o and «, 
bnt oa nearer o, and ao nearer a ; 
I have henoe transcribed them as 
(a A, aa) respectiyely] zoo'n nut 't 
Teljd Hoe'i'Tars [Dutch huinoaarta, 
' honsewards,' homewards] kbhaam, an 
z'n Huus nAA'dardian, Hoeoe*rdian HEB-t 
ghaskhe'I [* sound'] van-t ghespoeoD'l 
an -t da'nsa. 27 oeoer broor. 29 oem 
ens met miin vroenj ta fil'sta. 31 
mii'ne zoo'n, umde't jbe bi mikh 
ghablii*'Ya zeetj es al miin ghood voer 
dikh. 

56. Stamproi\ Tillage (51 n 12, 
5 # 43). I. 290. [This is a specimen 
of the Kempenland, a large, mostly 
barren and heathy district in Dutch and 
Belgian Limburg, which, owing to 
isolation, has preserred many peculiar 
■rords and expressions.] 



1 1 'na mins hb tbhii' zoecen. 12 an 
HB Tard^'ljdan zi ghood o'qsr ^. 
15 om Te'rakan ta Hoeoe*an. 18vam*jar, 
[formerly (t6ai)] ikh Heb zomj glie- 
OAA-n tee-gba oekh. 22 l&nptj war 
gh6u [* quickly'] da be-sta kl^-ar 
Haa'lan, an dootj za-n-oem aan : dootj 
oem di'nan riqk in zin Ti*qar an shoon 
aan zin voeoet. 23 net yet k«af . 24 
bhant da zoon dBB ik me'odjaB 
I* minded,' thought] det doo't bhas, es 
bhrom vo'njen. 25 ziimen ^a'dsta 
zoon bhaas op-t Teldj, bhii dBB H^iTan 
P homewards'] kbhaam, en dooiidar 
oi-t huus kwaam, uoece*rdjan-t->ar det 
binnan -t spoeoel ^biq [' heard tiiat 
within play was gomg on ']. 27 oeoer 
broor. 29 om ens met miin Trinj 
ke'ramis [* Christmas,' feasting] ta 
Hoa-an [*hold']. 81 joq, dun best 
a'ltiid bi mikh. 

[Additional illustrations compared 
with German.] 17 iwi mgt [b«t 
12 zagt (zaght)]. 18 zeggben 9 m f m. 
19 mii' mehr. 20 kompas'i {eotm- 
patsiottf used also in Belgium and Zee- 
land, where wudd^den is as unknown 
as kotnpmsn is in northern Netherlands.] 

XVllI. NooRD - Brabakt, in 
English Dutch Brabaut. I. 294. 
[Closely related to l^o. XXX. 
152, etc.] 

57. Helmondf town (51 n 28, 
5 e 39). 

11 ana mens Haa tbh^i*a scent. 
12 an tun Hiil za va-dar d&i*liq 
[* dealing,' dividing]. 15 dii ma*ktB 
n'm YBBTkasHyy-jar. 18 ra'dar, 'k 
Heb-'r uBB'Ta ghadAAn fCerman iek 
kabe neben gethw, I have done be^idi — 
what is right, i.e. wrong, a euphem- 
ism] ti'gha &u. 22 gHAA gn&u [* go 
quickly 'J in H6is an vat 't skhAAnsta 
je-ska, det i -t aa*ndy [* on-do,' don] 
an skhnun an z'n v6u'at: en H&i dee-m 
anan riqk an z'n Hand. 23 't vat kalf. 
24 bhant mane jo*qa Hiejcr bhaar 
zoovoeoB'l as d&ud an n&u neb k-*m 
bhoroe'm [Dutch wiederom^ again]. 25 
an zanan &u*tsta jo-qa bhas op>t veld, 
e as i t6is [^(ta 5is} to the house] 
kbhamp, Hoe'i'ardan ii -t zi-qa an-t 
da*nsa. 27 &u bruujar. 29 dor ik 
m'n ka-marAA*ta op kos traktecTa. 31 
mana Jo*qa, &u Heb ik e*val al za lee-va 
HiijaT, an waj ik Heb is e'val ook t-6i. 

58 Samhsek, village in the 
north-east part of North Brabant, tkt 
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80-caUed Land of Knik (51ii37, 5^8). 
I. 299. 

11 dar bhaas-9fl ['was once/ (as) 
is the remains of eens] 'n mins dii 
ibhee zoons naj. 12 on da vaa'dar 
dei'lda z'n ghnud en ghaaf-*m 
ziin porsii*. 15 om da vee-rkas ta 
H<B<B'jan. 18 yaa'dar, 'k-Hab bi-tar 
ghazoB'ndight toeoe'gban 6u. 22 haaI-s 
gku [* qoickly '] ma zo-ndagbsa [' Sun- 
aaj*s *] spoB'lan yyt da kiis Qn trek-'m 
dii-s an, an duu-m e*nan riqk an ziin 
Hant an skbyyn en da yyjt. 23 't ve'ta 
kalf. 24 bnaant doeoe'za mii'na zoon 
bbaas doot, on ii is bher ghavo-nda. 
25 en da &irgta zoon bhaas in-t veld, 
mAAr taun i kort ba'i Hyys kwam, 
Hoeoe'rda ii-t gbazi'q an gheoa'ns. 27 
an bryyr. 29 om ris [* once,* ap- 
parently daar'Sens, German dareinst'] 
rroo'lik met ma vrynda ta bhee'za. 
81 Hoecer as juq, jal bint an bla'ift 
a'ltiid ba'i mee. 

59. Oorsehotf hamlet (51 n 30, 
5 # 18). I. 302. 

11 a'na mins Ha tbhee z<Boens. 12 
on da TAA'jar d^i'lda mss oe'Ija [con- 
traction of Dutch hunlieden^ 'them 'J 
af . 1 5 op da vcrkas ta pa*8a [' attend 'j. 
18 vAA-jar, 'k HBB-t *r nee'Ta ghadAA*n 
*k bin ana sle'kbta mins. 22 laq ma 
da be'vta keel [Dutch kiel^ a peculiar 
frock worn by the Brabanters] an lAAt 
i 'm a'nsldi'ta an duu -m 'na riq aau 
lana Hand an skuu'na aau da vuu'ta. 
23 *t ghame'sta kalf. 24 bhant dee*za 
mana zcecen bhAAr doo*d, an ii is 
OYo-nda. 25 an d*n 6u*dsta zoDoen 
bhAAr cep d'n a'kar, an kwamp op 
Hoe'is AAn, an Hoeorrda-a iit ['some- 
what n af Huu-t-ar sne'tarda [' was 
jolly*]. 27 Ja bruu-ar, 29 oem ta 
vartee'ra. 31 joqk, ghee za'it a-lto'id 
ba'i mee. 

60. i2iy«3^^M, village (5 li»31, 
4^41). I. 306. 

11 no zee'kara meens xaaj tbhee 
icecB'nan. 12 an da vAA-dar ghAAf 
AAn a-lab&ai bhat-ar tun-kbham. 15 
dAAr mos i da TteaBTkas syyva. 18 
TAA'dar, 'k neb misdAA'n tee-^ha j^u. 
22 haaI da be*sta kleer an skhiit za *m 
AAU, an duut- 'm ana riq aau zana 
▼i*qar an skhuun aau z'n YUU'ta. 23 
*t me'stkalf. 24 bhant deeza zoBcen 
bhas dood, on is bheer gharo'no. 25 
den 6u'dstan zoecen bhAAr in-t veld, an 
tosn i op da bherf [' wharf,' bam, home- 
stead] kbham, Hoo*rdan i dat-ar gha- 
spoB'ld on gheda'nst bhiir. 27 JOBl-lion 



[ = Dutch jelikUr oifj$lmder for ulieder, 
your] bnryr. 29 om mee ma ka*ma- 
rAA'da deegh ta mAA-ke. 31 JO*qa, 
gha'i za'it a*ltii ba'i mee. 

61. Dussen^ village (51 n 44, 

4 « 58). I. 309. 

11 ms bhas-tar is ^'once was there 
once '] na miinskh dii-dar ghuud ba'i 
kost, en dii Ha tbhee zoDcens. 12 en i 
deeida aau iilk zan paart. 15 om me 
Terrekes ta hyyja. 18 oo vAA'dar! 
ik yyyl in man Haart da-k groa'*ta zynd 
AdAAU Heb. 22 ghAA'da gha'i is 
[*once'] se-fes [' quickly '] -t be*sta 
stoek kleer yyt da kaast HAA'la an da 
mo'ta -m aa*nskhii'ta, an stekt ana 
moo'ja [' beautiful '] riq aan zana 
ri'qar : briq dan medEE^'na [' at once ] 
^n pAAr skhuun mee, da [(a) quite short, 
** as if the consonant were to follow "] 
i nii le-qar be'ravuu-ts Huuft ta ghAAn. 
23 da ffhami'sta ka*lef . 24 n6u-k mana 
jo*qa, dii-k vyr doo'd mil, bheer Ibe*- 
vandigh [the Urermans accentuate lebm-^ 
diff] ba'i miir magh ziin a dii-k bhee*r 
ghdTO'nda bee. 25 s-bha'ilos da da a*lae 
TOB'r'ghaya'la bhas, bhas dan au'dsta 
zoeoen op-t veld, tuu i on'derdeHa*nd 
bheer uaa hobIs kbhaamp en di^khta 
ba'i bago'st ta ko*ma, dokht i ; bha-s 
da n6u ycer-n a*larm da za in Hoeis 
mAA*ka? 27 z'n jo-qara bryyr. 29 
dAAr -k ma kamaraa*ts is [* once'] op 
traktee'ra kos. 31 za'i'da gha'i dan mi 
al'ta'i ba'i mee P 

XIX. GELDEBLUn). I. 317. 

62. Betuwe district, between 
Amhem^ town (51 n58, be 53), and 
Nijmegen, town (51 n 51, 5 e 52). I. 
318. [This may be taken as the type 
of the Frankish oialects in Gedderlanoj. 

1 1 'n zee'kar mins Had tbhee zoBcens. 
12 en Hi dei'lda Hceoerly* -t ghuud. 15 
CBm da veTkes ta Hyy*jan. 18 'k bin 
'n zo'ndAAr yoeoer 6u, vAA'dar. 22 
breqt *t ka*8tant3rygh [* the chest-dress,' 
stored clothes] yo'rtabhegh niir, on 
trekt 't Hcem aau an stskt-am-an 
riq AAU da ri'qar, an duut-am skhuun 
AAU da yyyt. 23 't ye-ta kalf. 24 
bhent dee-za, miin zoeoen, bhas dood, 
a ii is bhee*rghayo*ndan. 25 on ziin 
6n*dsta zoeoen bhas iin-t yeld, an tunn 
i UAAT Hyys ^hnuq, an dikht bal da 
HO'fstee kohiim, tuun Hceoe'rda ii-t 

fhezi'q an gh^'ns. 27 nu bryyr. 
9 da-k ook is [<once'j| met miin 
kamarAA'dz kos yroo'lik zm. 31 kiind, 
gha'i bint a'ito id ba'i mo. 
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63. TUUruraard^ district 

(51 ft 53, 5 # 27). I. 322. 

11 *n mins he ibhee zoons. 12 em 
i dBB**ld9 Hoelii* -t ghaud. 15 om da 
ve-rkes to Hyy*ja. 18 YAA'dar! 'k heb 
kbhAAd r nn '] ^hadAA-n tee-ghan 6a. 
22 bre-qoa ghcelii* -t be-sta luEB'd an 
trekt-at-am aaii^ on gheeft-am -anan 
riq AAn da Haa*nd, an skhutm AAn da 
vnu'ta. 23 't ve'ta kalf. 24 bhant 
dcecBz m'n zoon bhas dood, a ii is 

fbavcnda. 25 an z*n 6n'dsto zoon 
has in-t veld, an tun ii-t Hoe'U kbhan^ 
Hoe<B*rdan ii-t si'qan an-t myyzii'lT 
27 uu bryy-ar. 29 da-k mee m'n 
vri'nda kon vroo'la'ik bbee*za. 31 
kalnd ! gba'i za'it a*lta'id bal ma'i. 

64. Uddel, Tillage (62 n 16, 

5^46). I. 326. 

11 'n mins aa-rgbans Had tbbee 
jo'qans. 12 en mi doq-t [*did it']. 
15 om dakcecD'an ta nyy-ja. 18 vAA'jar, 
ik Heb-t nii zoo best amAA'kt met jnn. 
22 kriigh-t be*8ta ghora'i* [or (gharei-), 
clothing, in Friesland gereid is * horse- 
cloth*] yyt da ka*sta, an trekt-at-am 
an, an steekt-an ri*qa an z'n vi'qar en 
lAAt Hi skhuu'nen an duun. 23 't 
ve'tsta van da kyy-sjas [or (kyr'shas), 
* calf,' occurs in other Gelder dialects, 
but Winkler does not know its origin] 
dii bhe bhe-taran f* water/ that is, 
fatten, eat and drinkj. 24 bhant di*8a 
miin zoona bbas yyt da tiid, an is bheer 
ako'man. 25 tuu da o'ldsto Joq bi 
Hvys kbham, Hoece'rda nii -n ghazi-q an 
ghabhii'r as van-an nee 'la vizii't. 27 
un broB(Br. 29 dat ik-s met-'t jo-qa 
volk skhik [* jollification * same as 
Dutch ge^f] sol na-ban. 31 jo-qan, 
ji bheerra a*latiid bi miin. 

65. mjkerk, town (52 n 13, 
5 e 29). I. 330. 

1 1 'n man dii tbhee io*qes Had. 12 an 
z'n TAA'ar dii dee bhat ii-m vroecegh 
an ghaf 'm z'n part. 15 om op da 
koeoD'an ta pa-san. 18 vAA*ar, 'k heb 
nii ghuud adAA*n tee*ghan juu. 22 
breq zoo gh6u a Ja kynt [* as fast as ye 
can ] da be'sta kleer niir an trekt 'm oii 
an, an duut-am-an riq an z'n vi-qar an 
trekt 'm ook shnu-nan [or (si6u'nan)] 
an. 23 't fiinsta veta kalf. 24 bhant 
dee'za Joq van mee bhas dood, an nnn 
Hee bhee-m bheer taroe'g avoe'ndon. 
25 de ou'sta Joq, dii bhas op-t land, 
an tun dii bheer op nyys an ghoB<^, en 
kort bi Hyys kbham, tun ho^o?*rda li za 
zi'qon an da'nsan. 27 z'n bro^cer. 



29 da -k ook ees met da aa-r» jo-qat 
pleziiT kost maa-kan. 31 ma Joq, li 
oi*nan a*ltiit bii m'n. 

66. SeherpetiMe^fYUlsLge {52n4, 
6eZQ). L 333. 

11 dar bhas ae 'n man dii tlthee 
zuuns Had. 12 on daa ghaf z'n taa*- 
dar-am. 15 om da vaa-rkes ta HOMcan. 
18 vAA'dar, 'k net zoen adAAn ea jna 
HEE-k slekht banaa-ndeld. 22 gluAt 
dAA'dalik [* quickly '] da be-sta kkcr 
hAA'lan an trekt-am dii an, an dnu^ 
ri^ an z'ii Haand an gheef-am shaim [or 
(siQun)] an z'n vuu'ta. 23 't amr-cta 
kalf. 24 bhant m'n zaun bhas dood, 
an ii is bheero-m avo*nddn. 25 an z^ 
6u*8ta zuun bhas op-t laand, en tun <fii 
dikht ba'i nyys kbnam, Hoo'rdan ii d 
zi'qan an da'nsan. 27 Ja broMer. 29 
om-s vroo'lik ta bhaa-zan mit m'n kaa- 
merAA'ds. 31 kiind! oi bint a-ltoos 
ba'i mee. 

67. i)tkr/?^/<>, village (5 lfi52, 
6 e 30). I. 337. 

11 ii*mes Had tbhee zoens. 12 ci 
da vaa'dar dei'lda oecer-t ghood. 16 
oem da vaTkes ta Hvydan. 18 vaa^dar. 
ik Heb azoD'ndighd tee-ghan 6u. 22 
Haalt 't be-sta kleed an trekt-at-am ta, 
an dood-am-an a riqk an da Hand, a 
skhuu'na an da vjy'*ta. 23 't rtrU 
kalf. 24 bhant di'sa miin zoe-na bhat 
dood, an is avo*nan. 25 an ziin o-ldstsi 
jo'qa bhas op-t land, a too a kort bu 
[like a short Dutch t followed by;, 
possibly (bc'ijh), which is on the wsr 
to (bei ba'i)] 't smrs kbham, HOMrrd^ 
Htj-t zi'qan an-t oa-nsan. 27 6n bryy'r. 
29 oem met mii'na vre'nda Trtece'lik U 
bheae'zan. 31 kind, u boent a'ltiiil 
bij mi J. 

68. Varsweldf Tillage (5Ift57 
6 e 28). I. 340. 

11 limes Ha*da tbhee zans [a brighter J 
(that is, open) sound than o m Freod 
$onnet\ 12 an nii d^i'ldan oeKcr4 
^huud. 15 eem da vaTkens ta htt'-- 
dan. 18 vaa'dar! ik Heb ozoe-ndigkd 
tee-ghan 6n. 22 kriigh da be*sta klem 
Hiir an duut za-m an, stek-an riqk n 
zii-nan Hand an skhnn-na an da vTy''ta. 
23 't mesto kalf. 24 bhant m-sM 
mii-nan za-na bhas dood, a Hii is bheo* 
ovomon^ 25 on zii-nan o-ldstan zaiiii 
bhas op-t land, an as ee kort bi j hjtv 
kbham, Hoeoe-rdan ee-t zi-qan an<4 
da'nsan. 27 6vl hrfr. 29 <pm mtj meit 
mii-na kamarAA-da vroeoylik ta maa'<4] 
kon. 31 kind, u boent a-ltiid bu 01144 
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69. WinterBwijky small town 
(51 n 58, 6 tf 43). I. 342. 

11 dAAT bhas ens-ana man, dii tbhii 
zocns Hd'da. 12 Ha'i ghiqk dAArdS'ma 
tot da dii'liqa AA'var. 15 oem do 
vaTkens to Hyyon. 18 vaa-dar, ik 
HO'ba mal bazoe'ndighd teeae'ghan du 
[(<(a) is said to be obscure, that is, 
dose]. 22 HAAlt-an na'i pak klee'ra, 
on tre'ket 'm dat an ; auut-am-ana 
go'ldan riqk an dan vi'qar an skhuu-na 
an da vy'-ta. 23 't ma*sto kalf. 24 
osmda't k mii*na z<B*na bbeer akraeaB*- 
gbanbe'ba. 25ddnoid8tanz(B'nakbham 
taeffi'gban dan AA-Tond van-t land, an 
Hoece'rda, duu a nogb bhiid Tan huus 
bbas, al dat gbaza*qk an ^baepy/a*!. 
27 ziin broecDr. 29 oem miin Tre*nda 
to traktee'ran. 31 miin kind, duu 
bos'sto tokb a'ltiid ba'i ma'i. 

70. Zutfen, town (52 n 8, 
6 e 12). I. 346. 

11 ee-mand Had tbbee zoeoens. 12 
on Hee dei'ldan teoer -t gbuud. 15 oem 
da va'rkens ta Hoeoe'an. 18 vaa'dar, 
ik Heb ^hazcB'ndigbd tee'gban uu. 22 
breqt Hiir voBcert 't be-sta kleed an 
doot-at-am an, an gbeeft-am-an riq an 
ziin Hand an skboo'nan an da voo'tan. 
23 't ghame'sta kalf. 24 bbant di'san 
miin zceoen bbas dood, an is gbavo-ndan. 
25 an ziin o'ldstan zoeoen bbas in-t 
veld, an too ee kbbam an-t nyys naa*- 
dordan, Hoeoe'rdan ee-t gbaza-q an-t 
gbada'ns. 27 uu broeoer. 29 dat ik 
met miin Tri'ndan Trceoe'Uk mokb 
bbsDae'zan. 31 kind, i bint a'ltiid bii 
miin. 

XX. Utrecht. I. 349. 

71. SoeBt^ village (52 n 10, 
5 $ 18\ I. 350. 

1 1 n* zeekar mins Had tbbee zuu*na. 
12 an Hi dei'lda Hem 't gbuud. 15 
om da va-rkes ta bb6i*an. 18 VAA'dar, 
ik neb azo-ndigbd toeo&'gban juu. 22 
briqt da be'sta klee'ra mir an duu 
Hoem dii aau, an gbeeft 'n riq aau z'n 
Hand an skuu*na aau da bee*na. 23 
't gbame'sta half. 24 bbant dee'ze 
miq zuun bbas dood, an i is aTO*qan. 
25 z*n 6u'8ta zuun bbas in-t veld, an 
tuu dii kbbam an dikbt ba'i -t huus 
kbbam, Hoo'rda mi -t ghezi*q an-t 
ghorAA's [* noise*J. 27 Juu brcBOBr. 
29 dat ik mit miq vri'ndan skik kon 
HO'ban. 31 ki(^d! n bint a'ltiid bi 
mi*q [** the (i) m (miq) is somewbat 
longer tban tne usual short ^i), so that 
the word sounds between (miin) and 



(miq) ; this pronunciation of (n) as f q) 
was usual m peasant speech of the 
XYith and xviith centuries in other 
Dutch dialects, especially in Holland. 
It is still found in some dialects on tiie 
lower Ehine.**] 

72. Utrecht, city (52 n 5, 5 4? 7). 
1.353. [Older dialect, formerly common 
in Utrecht, and still spoken by older 
small-tradesmen or workmen.] 

11 dar bhas is 'n ma'n en dii ad 
tbbee zoBoens [(ma'n), " clear, or 
open short a rather lengthened, fol- 
lowed by obscure tf," (ad), " the h 
very weakly aspirated, and sometimes 
quite mute n. 12 in i di'lda za de 
Duul [* household stuff,' all property]. 
15 om da ycrakes ta HOBoe'ja. 18 
YAA'jar, ik neb ghazce-ndigh tcece'ghan 
j6u. 22 briq da be'sta klee'ra, in 
trek za-m an, in ghif-am-an riq an 
z'n Ha*nd in skhuu'na an z'n bee'na. 
24 bbant ma zoeoen bhas dAAd, in ii is 
bberoB'm ghayo-nda. 25 mAAr z'n 
6u'sta zoeoen bhas op-t la'nd, in tuu dii 
dikh ba'i-t noes kbna'm tuu HAA'rdan 
ii-t gbaz&'q in da da'ns. 27 Ja bruur. 
29 om mi-ma Hot (mit ma), that is, 
(met ma'i)] kamarAA-s jn-et [* feast 'j 
ta mAA'ka. 31 JO'qa, ja'i bint a'ltiid 
ba'i mee. 

73. Utrecht dtjyl.Zbl. [See 
specimen 72. This is the dialect of 
the lowest classes heard in low pot- 
houses in the back slums. As this 
does not follow the yerses enough to 
give parallels, and is curious, I tran- 
scribe the whole.] 

dar bhas ces ponce'] 'n man, dii 
Had tbb^* Z3ryns. da JO'qsto zee 
[* said '] : yAA'dar, ghee ma m'n 




if]; in [* and'] 'n ho'rtsi [* short- 
time '] dar an snEB*-t jokhi yy't [* the 
young one cut out,' went offj. mAAr 
[* but '] al hee'1 gh6u [* all whole 
quickly'] bhas al z'n lii'va ghe-letsi 
[* money ] uaa da mAAn [* ^ter the 
mouth,' swallowed up], da ghroo'sto 
porsii* P portion '] na'da da m6oi'o 
me-siis rthe pretty misses,' girls] *m 
afgbayo'Ka P stolen from him'], bhant 
dar ghoq dii r^idyyr [* constantly *] 
nAA tuu. n6u dsB' dii z'n bes [* his 
best '] om ii'bhers [* somewhere '1 an-t 
bherk ta ko'ma, mAAr i kon nii'ohers 
tore'kh ['to-right,' he could succeed 
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nowhere] omda*t i dar zoo ro'tigh 
yy'*tza^h [' because he looked so 
nasty 'J. Ha i liip lans da nyy'za [* he 
ran along the houses '] ta 8kh6oi'J9 om 
*n 8nEE'*t8i brAxd [* to beg for a slice 
of bread 'J. op-t laqa lea [' at last *] 
kbham dii ba'i ii-mand, dii -m nAA-t 
land lii khAAn [' let go '] om da ve-rkcs 
ta Hyy'-ja. da fond i 'n erch [Dutch 
erff, 'terrible'] Iee' [*bad'] bherk in i 
dokh [' thought '] in z'n &i'ghe8 : bhaa 
bin ik tuu gheko'ma P ik zee mAAr 
bheer nAA m'n vAA*dar tuu khAAn, in 
TrAA-gha ott ii mn as knekh bhii 
ghabryy'-ka, bhant ndu lei-k tokh 
e'ramQui. 

zoo ghezEE'd, zoo ghedAA'n ; mAAr 
tnu z'n vAA*dor-m an zagh ko*ma» liipt 
i fci-ghcs UAJi-m tuu in Hvy''lda van 
bla'i'skap. na'i nad net [' exactly *] 
'n ka'laf vet gheme*a, in daa mos voort 
ffhesla-kh bho-rdo in dar bhiir 'n khroot 
fees [* a great feast ] ghevii'rd [* cele- 
brated/ German, gej^iert]. tuu da 
6u'sta zyy'n na Hvy's khham, dokht i : 
bhat z6'u dar tokh ta duun bhee'za da 
19 zoo 'n pret neba, in i vrAA-ghda-t 
an 'n kne-khi, an dii varte'lda-m 't 
HBE'"la ghava-1. tuu bhiird i erkh 
boos [* angry '], bhant i bhas 'n rckhto 
lEB'jas [* bad one '] zn VAA'dar ghoq 
UAA-m tuu, in zee : jokhi, kom n6u 
tokh bind, bhant ja bruur, dii bhekh 
khabhec'B is [' who has been away '], 
is bheer tar(P'kh khako'ma ! mxAr i 
bh6u nii, in i zee : uee n ! ik eb 
a-lta'i khuud [' good,' well ] op-ghepa-s 
[* given heed '], in jee Heb nogh n6oit 
'h g6i*t8i [* little goaf] voor mee 
ghasla'kh, mAAr voor uoem, dii al z'n 
lee'va nii khadcecnkh iieit, in dii al ja 
gheld ba'i da Huu-ran ghabro'kh Heit, 
voor zoo-n ro'tzagh mAAk i zoo *n 
■ta-ntsi [' for such a nasty fellow you 
make such state ']. 

XXI. OVEKIJSSEL. I. 360. 

74. Oldenzaal, city (52 « 19, 
6 #66). I. 362. 

11 ee'ne Ha*da tbhee zoens. 12 en 
H9 dee*lda EEr 't ghood. 15 oem da 
zbhii'na ta uoecc'don. 18 vaa*dar, ik 
HO'ba zocnd adAA*n tEB'ghan 6u. 22 
bre*qat voort 't ki'stentyygh an trekt- 
ot-am an, an doot-cm-anan riqk an da 
Hand en skhoo an da va30C'ta. 23 't 
gham'Mta kalf. 24 bhant doc-son miinan 
' KB'na bhas dood, on nee is bheer ovo-n- 
dan. 25 an zii'nan o'lstan zoe'na bhaa 
in-t veld, an doo a bi j 't ifuus kbham, 
H0*rd-9-t zi'qan en da'nsan. 27 6a 



bropoer. 29 cem met mii'iia vne-nda 
bhi'la ta ne-ban. 31 kind, doa bii 
a'ltoos bf J mij. 

75. Devenier^ town (52 n 15, 
6 #9). I. 374. 

11 zee'kar ii*mand Had tbhES Ksm. 
12 an HEB d^i'lda-t. 15 a?m da va-rkens 
op ta pa-san. 18 vaa-dar, ik neb 
azoD'ndighd voeopr uu. 22 breq daa'delik 
[* workfully,* immediately] -t bc'st* 
kleed mir an doo 'm dat an, an doo- 
am-an riq an da Hand an skhoo-nan ai 
da voo'tan. 23 *t ghame'sta kalf. 24 
bhant dee'ze joq bhas dood, on h avo-n- 
dan. 25 an ziin o'ldsta zoc-na bhas in-t 
veld, an tuun dEE kbhamp an-t htji 
n vA*dardan,h«twrdan-ee-t ghaza'q an-t 
ghada-ns. 27 na bnra?r. 29 am 
miin met miin vri'ndan -s ['once'] 
vraca?*lik ta maa'kan. 31 kind, i biai 
a'ltiid bii mii. 

76. Zwolle, city (52ii31, 6^). 
I. 378. 

11 dar bh(78-as on ['was once t'] 
man dii tbhii za?ns ad [** (a ) is the short- 
est possible long a, not the short « of 
Dutch ladder, but nearly so"]. 12ei 
da va-dar dee*lda ziin ghund in tbhii'ai. 
16 om op da va-rkes ta p^san. 18 
vadar, k-eb-t eel, eel alekht dm«'kt 

22 alt [' fetch '] 't beste kleed op n 
duut-at-om an, stEBkt-an riqk an nil 
vi-qar an trekt^am skuu'nan an. 23 't 
vet'a krtlf. 24 bh^nt miin zoe-na hhm 
dood, an is avoc-ndan. 25 da HO'ldita 
[(h) prefixed, but (h) omitted in (td, 
eel, yys)] zoena bb/»8 haa bytan, a 
tuu a bheer dikht ba'i -t }'ys' kbham, 
OBODrdan ee -t zi-qan on da-nsan. 27 
uu broBcer. 29 ocm-s-an feesii-n ii 
o'ldan met miin vri-ndan. 31 kind,i 
bint a'ltiid btJ mtj. 

77. ZwartduU, towii(52n38, 
6 e 12). I. 881. 

11 on va-dar ad tbhii zceeenfl. 11 
en Htj dii-lda oeoer -t ghaut. \b am 
da va-rkens ta bhei'dan. 18 va'dar, 
ik eb azoe-ndight tee-ghan no. Vk 
breqt 't be'sta klcct iir, an duut 't on 
an en gheeft oem 'n riqk an ziin aail 
[* hand '] an skhuu'nan an da vun*tM. 

23 *t ghame-sta kalf. 24 bhant nmi 
zceoe'na bhas doot, an is bheer avce'sai. 
25 an ziin o'lsta zoea^na bhas in-t laail 
an as it dighta b/j -t yys kbhanp» 
OBcerda u -t ghazaaqk en -t gharAAi. 
27 uur bryyr. 29 da -k iis mit miii 
vrendan vroeoelik kon bheezan. 31 
kiint, i bin a'ltiid b»j mij. 
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XXII. Dbrhthb. I. 387. 

78. Jlfppel, town (52 n 42, 

6( 11). I. 3HB. 

tt na EM'kdT mc-nee aada tbb^i 
itEtcns. r2 an iid'i ehaf -t (cm. 15 an 
dAAt nuFB uA'i op da zbhii-Djn pu'ssn. 
18 >n;;e'[I.<r, ik He-ba ghroot kbhAAd 
•dAA'n. 22 HiFicl ^hAa 'o KCE-nilspiik 

t' the Sunday'! pack' of clothes] an 
kAt 'm dut o'ntre'kan, an gheef 'm ook 
'nriqkaDxiiiivi'i)areDn3'i'aiklioo'Dsn. 
13 't di'kata knU. 24 bhant ik mcvnds 
dat miin zoxpna dood bhiti, an-k Heb 
'm bberr aiicndjn. 26 da n-ldala 
KTCE'Da hbai ar nei't bj'i, en dun dee 
ba'i Hvya kbham Htxtrrda iia'i dat 
alo'iin. 27 ziin briroT. 29 (Fm 'a 
plezii'r U niAA'kan met miin kamer- 
AA-t8. 31 miin kiind 1 i kiEot a'ltiid 
ba'i ma'i blii-tjn. 

79. Zetfln, village (52 n 48, 
6<44). I. aai. 

II dAAT bhas iis 'a mseiciii an dii 
HB'da tbhii KcirnB. 12 an da VAA'dar 

fhaaf Hu-m ziin part Tan -t ghun'd. 
B am liin xbhij-Q.iii ta uyy^n. IS 
'k Hc-bi ztt'-nJiphd vicfcr da'i. S2 
krii'^ha m.i'i ira'ndi^b 't be'>t<> ghuu'd 
ill unt 't ka'mnL't [' cabinet '], an trek 
't Hism an, en gneel am-an ri(|k an 
nkhuu'n an da vau'lnn. 



23 -I 



bakalf. 



■iin o-ldals zo^a'n bbas krek ['direct,' 
eorrertly, exai-lly] in-t veld, an duu 
tni diktat ba'i Tiiiu«kbham,duu uicicrde 
Hii dat zj ice'i(4n an daa'nttan. 27 
diin bripn'r. 29 da -k ar met miin 
kla'ntan iin pluizii'r van kirn maa-kan. 
21 d6a liis jaa altiid ba'i ma'i. 

XXIII. Crosisoeit. I. 396. 

80. Stllinnen, ^-illage (52 n 57, 
7»10). 1.400. 

II dar btaoa £ia 'n man en da'i Bar 
tbh6i KEtpnn, 12 an Ha dci-lda Htpccr 
-t gta6ut t6u. IB bhAAT Hd op da 
■bhii'na pu'E^m ikol. IH 'k kan-t nikb 
TtBCDr iuu vera'ntbbnordan. 22 ghAAt 
■en an haaII t u-lirbeila klfid, an 
d6a Hum ibit an ; d6n Hom ouk-.m riq 
■a da Ti-q.)r an iitee-vak [' boats '] nn 
da Tdu'U [with these > bootA on the 
fiti ' compare the ' sh<ies on the Itg;' 
frcqnent bercattir, toe npee. 10 1]. '23 
't a-lardi'k<rti' kalf. '24 'k dakbda nikh 
a-nden u riat h» dmid lihas, an •jr^iia't 
leeft tnkli nojrh ua'i is ful bli..Ht ta is 
t«r n6a bbeur. 25 an da o'lite.ioMBn 



bhaa op-t land, an d6ii da^i bi wma 
kbham, HcctDida Hai dAAi li'qan en 
dan-B.in. 27 jann brtc'ir [compare 
(rcD'ip} called (vrte'i^h) asked]. 29 
dat 'k bhat pl^iz^i'r mAA'kan kan. 31 
miin joq! don bist jaa a'ltiid bi mil. 

81. Oldamht, district, contain- 
ing Wintekotm, town (63 n 8, # 67). 
I. 404. 

II ar bhas la 'n YAAdar dci tbhci 
ziprcns HB. 12 an e'i muuk dat elk 
bil zlln part kbham. 1ft om op liin 
ibhii-nan ta paun. 18 'k ueb im-n- 
dighd leeghan juu. 22 ghAAt i Hen 
en trekt Hom 't na'i'a lot-ndughiipa-k 
~~ ~~ d6ut i Hom an liq an liin li-qar. 






kalf. 



BttB-rran, an if 



I bhant drs.> a 






O'Iddte innna bhas op-t land, 
an dAA d^i uen ehoq en aikom bii 
[' close by,' Winkler has not beea 
able to trace this word] hqus bhaa 
HoiceTda a'i-t sptnai'lan an da'nssn. 
27 diin bitncar. 29 da -k mli mit 
miin ka'marAAtan £ii blii'da kon 
mAA'kan. 3 1 miin joq, dau bist daeh 
an docicr ['day and night.' local] bit mii. 
[Winkler remarks that most vriten 
intbisandtheUraningen diali.'ct write (/ 
= {a'i) in manj wards which have £> = 
(ii) or « =(ce, r.) in Dutch. In hb 
opinion the real sound is (ei), not (e'i), 
nor (Id). Sut where ri is on original 
diphthong, as in 'i. mrid, liiiltu = egK, 
maid, suffei, the snond approaches (fii), 
and cannot be cc}asiderea anything else 
in some mouths. Burh remarVs are 
important in respect to the confnsiDn 
of writing li, at, in Knrly English and 
modem High German. In then 
transcriptions my {i\, bi, e'i, (B'i) in- 
dicate Winkler's ti, n>, ti', hi.] 

82. ff'«/i<T«uin, village (53»16, 

6(44). I. 408. 

1 1 dar bhas bis 'n menak da'i sai 
tbha'i iircena ['(us, da'i, tbba'i), speci- 
ally identifled with Uennsn"i and nearly 
Dutch ij]. 1'2 in Hfii ddi'lda Hoccer -t 
gb6ud. 16 am zbhii'nan ta bhai'dan. 
IS laj-er. ik Heb nendiglid viEccr jun. 
22 briqt ghiiu 't hou kUiid, in d6>it 
't niim an ; in gheeft 'n Tii| an liin 
Hand, in skhitu'nan nm -a T6u'tan. 33 
't vet kalf. 'J4 bhant di-u ra^n tbb 
mil bhas dood, .in is To-naa, 26 in 
tiiD o'Ista lOi'iFn bha< iin-t land, in d6n 
9 dikht bi Hans kbham. iirne-rd e* 
mTyiii'k in da'niun. 27 Jonn bnu'it' 
[aUo (TRB'igb), but (rhip)]. 2B da -k 
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mit miin Troeiidon bliid [' blithe'] 
bheezan kon. 31 Idind, dau bi'za 
a'ltiid bii mil. 

83. irirutn, village (53 n 22, 
6<;19). 1.411. 

1 1 OAAT bbas r&is [^once*] 'n man d&i 
tbh&i xoecens Haar. 12 en h^ d£d'lde 
-t gh6ud toB'skhen [f kh] HoecBr. 16 jom 
op zbhii'nen te paa'sen. 18 vAA'der, 
ik Heb mi bazoe-nispbd an jnn. 22 
briqt 'i o'TenstAAns [* at the boor/ at 
once] 't a'larbe'sta pak kl&i*er Heer, 
en trekt *t Hom an, en doekbt Hom *n 
riq om yi'oer, an skdn'nan cm T6n'tan. 
23 't TO'ta kalf . 24 om di'za miin zoecen 
bbas dood, an is bbee'rvo-nan. 25 in 
ziin o'lsta zoeoen bbas op-t laand, an 
d6n dei dikbt bi Bnus kbbam, H<£€e*rda 
Hoeoer zi'qan an daa'nsan. 27 Jnnn 
broB ir [but (vr6ugb) asked]. 29 om 
mit mim Troe-ndan r&is plez&i*er te 
BHAA'kan. 31 kiind, d6u bi'se ja a'ltiid 

• • • • • 

Du mu. 

84. Groningeny city (53 n 13, 

6 # 34). I. 415. 

1 1 aar bbas r&is 'n man d6i tbb6i 
zoDG^ns Had. 12 en d6u dei'lda Ha'i 
Hoeoer uut bbat za krii'gban ko*nan. 
16 om op da zbbii*nen ta pa'san. 18 
YAA'dar, ik Heb z(B*ndighd tee'gban 
j6a. 22 breq biir vort *t be'sta kl^id 
en trek 't Hom an, en d6u-em-an riq 
om ziin Ti*qar, en 8kb6u*nen an ziin 
Tdu'tan. 23 't veta kalf. 24 bbant 
dee'za zcekbu Tan ma'i bbas zoo gb6ad 
as dood, an is bbee'rro'ndan. 26 do 
O'lsta zoBoen bbas jyyst op-t veld e d6a 
e dikbt ba'i nyys kobam, Hoece'rda nal 
da myyzii'k) an h^u za da'nstan in da 
rii'gha f* rows/ as in country dances]. 
26 j6u oroe'ir [also (rce'ip), (vroe'igb), 
called, asked]. 29 om met miin vroB'n- 
dan bbat plez^i'r [printed pelteir, I 
have presumed by mistake for plezeir] 
ta mAA'kan. 31 ^0*00, d6a bist ja 
a'ltiid ba'i ma'i. [Winkler remarks 
tbat t, Vy 8, ft are constantly pronounced 
by tbe small tradesmen as (u, b, z, t,).] 

85. Den Ham, village (53nl7, 
6 e 27). I. 419. 

1 1 zee'kar man Had tbb^i [not (&i), 
ratber (^ei)] zoeoens. 12 in Ha'i var- 
d^i'lda -t ^b6ud o'udar Hoeoer. 15 om 
op da zbbii'nan ta pa-san. 18 TAA'der, 
ik beb zoD-ndigbd tee'gba ran. 22 breq 
Hiir vet [*fortb'] 't be'sta kl^id, in 
trek Hom dat an, in duu-am-en riq an 
ziin Hand, in 8kb6u*nan an ziin T6u'ton. 
28 't ye'ta kalf. 24 bbant di'sa zoBoen 



van mil bbas dood, 9 ia bbaer To-nen. 
26 mAAr da o'ldsta zoecen bbas op-t land, 
in d6vL d^i ba'rHyys kbbam, H<£<c*rd ar 
-t zi'qan in da'nsan. 27 Juun brcs'ir 
[(roe'ip) called, (Tr6n^b) asked]. 29 
dat 'k 00k r&is met mim TTce*ndan nle- 
z^iT mAA'kan kon. 31 jcqe, ana 
bi'sa a'ltiid bi mlL 

86. ^^#i&ifrj&, village (53itl 6, 
6#17). 1.421 

11 'n man Had tblui jo'qae. 12 an 
Ha'i pa'rta HCBcer 't gbuud. 15 met da 
zbhii-nan. 18 vAA'dar, ik Heb Tar- 
kee'rd nandeld tee-gban j6n. 22 bri^t 
niir dAA'delk da be'sta UeeTon, in 
lAAt-am dii a-ntre'kan, in gbeelt-an 
riq om ziin yi-qar, in skuu-nan an a 
Yuu'tan. 23 't be'sta kalf. 24 bbant 
miin jo'qa bbas dood, in n6a neb 'k 
Him bbee'rro'uan. 26 in ziin o-ldste 
zocoen bbas uaat 't land, in dun dii 
bheero'm kbbam, in dikbt ba*i nyyi 
bbas, Hoo*rda na'i -t ala-rm. 27 Jon 
bruur [(riip) called, (Truugh^ asked]. 
29 om mit miin TrcD*ndan>8 pleziiT ta 
mAA'kan. 31 miin jo'qe, j6ii bin 
ja a'ltiid ba'i ma'i. 

XXIV. Frteslawd. I. 424. 

a. Friesiah in Fbiesland. I. 
428. 

87. FHealand, province (53fi5, 
5 # 50). I. 433. FTbe present Dm- 
leetut Chmmunis of Uke wbole proTince. 
Tbe spelling of tbe original is tbat of 
G. Colmion, and no explanation is 
given, being of course well known— in 
Friesland, as tbis dialect is spoken witb 
tolerable uniformity over tbe wbole 
province, except at Hindeloopen and in 
ocbiermonnikoog. Hence my interpret 
tation is more tban usually doubtful 
— Tbe above was written before I bad 
bad tbe assistance of my two author- 
ities from Grouw (see tbe next speci- 
men), but I let it stand, together with 
the mternretation I had given, in order 
to shew tne difficulties I had to contend 
with, and the d^ree of approximation 
to correctness which my renderings may 
be supposed to funush.^ 

1 1 dar wi'r [the (w) is very doubtful 
to me, but Winkler speaks of the Fries- 
ian IT being the same as the English, 
and hence I have used it for this tHa- 
leetus eommuniSf but I think (bh) more 
probable] i*'nk^ an man (minska) end 
do'i Hi' twaa so* 'nan. 12 and na'i 
di''ld» Bia'ran 't ghuud. 15 am da 
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iM-i^Ii9Dtoiiti'd»n. 1SH£it['t*thei'], 
ik hab aua'ndiglis tahii'n [written ttjin, 
tad may be (tajin, tsifn, laiinj.and the 

lut it probable] ju. 22 bnq forth "t ... .__ 

bcsta pak kUan jhir [written hjir, thiehte] b« l buob ka'm, H^a- 

possiblf only (jir, Jiii] is saidj aod tinqan and-t duu-nu»a, 27diuibn>'r. 

bi£an nini de'i o'n, end lim mm sn 29 dat ik mfi miin fridu'nda ek rii 

riq o'n lin Hand, and sko'n o'n da froo'lik wceea mQ'khta. 31 be^m, 

fo'-tan. 23 'C me-st» kfal. 21 whent duu bist a-ltid ba'i ma'i. 



J mitten iKtuI'] di'u 
^, and nau ie werfuun. _. 

a'ldsta Bo'n wi'r in-t field, end doo da'i 
gbuq, and dhi-khta [written 



87*. Orouw, village (53 n 6, "l-ra; 
6«60). "--' 

[Mention ia made of thia place in 
'Winkler I. 42S, but no specimen ia 
given. I was fortunate enough to find 
two Ijondnn mcrchanlE, nbu wcie bom 
in thia village, and nho e\taV.e the 
dialfct as bojB— Mr. de Fries, and Mi. 
TandeM('ul('B,and the; were h> Lindas 
to read me the ppeciraen 87 separately. 
I made notes of their pronunciation at 
the time, and wrote nut the following 
■tlempt to reprodure it, on the neit 
Amj, But on henring the aounda for 
the first time, with unly one reading 
from each natiie, I hate doubtless 
nude many errors. The following 
will, however, probably gite a suffi- 
cienlly approximate representation of 
the real soandn. As this dialect is, of 
kll others, most intere»ting in relation 



m sbonld be especiany 
at the same time the dilficulty I felt 
ocoaaionally iu detenninuig which 
vowel had the streas, as in English 
(p. 1312), The length of the towcIb 
varied with the two authorities in seve- 
ral cases. Thr c si^ems tu be generally 

?'t), varying to (f^ rather than (r),aDd 
have writl4.'n (f ) throughout, following 
Winkler'a spelling. 'I'be m seems to 
be (bh). judging rather from the Eng- 
lish of mv authorities, who did nut 
then seem' to use (w) at all. Bat a 
dear (ob), etc., occurs, an (bat there il 
B false appearance of (wa). The (sb, 
tah, dxh)' eeemed to be clearly de- 
Teloped out of >;, Ij, dj, although oc- 
caaionally I luH'med to hear (si-, ti-, 
di-). I did not attempt to distinguish 
f,t, ,d) from (I, d), but 1 belicvo the 
deoUl form is correct. Where 1 have 
written (j), I did not hear a trill, but 
only ■ TocttI eflect. Sometimes the r 
wu quite lost. There was no great 
certainty aliout (n, z), or about final 
(t, d), and the two authorities did not 
always agree. The f waa certainly not 



I frequently 



iy« (gb, ah), but 

»" {el- 

I adopt Mr. de Fncs's pronunciation 
and variations from the text of Wink- 
ler'a specimen 87, simply because I 
heard him read first: hut I add any 
variants that I noticed in Mr. van de 
Meulen. F. and M. indicate my two 
authorities. 

The following couplet I give aa it 
w|is pronounced first by Mr. de Friea, 
and secondly by Mr. van de Heulen. 

1. (bu'tar br6a sn tsiii 
dar d«t met seeza ken it gsen 

CBpri6khta Friii. 

2. bu'tar br6B an grii'na tshiiis, 
dii dirt nnit sei'a kon es met en 

rtokhta Friiis.) 
I am inclined to consider the second 
most correct. This couplet reminded 
me of one I had seen cited in Mr. C. C. 
Kobinson'a writings, aa euirent in 
Halifax, Yorkshire. 

3. (guMid bre'd, bot'ar, an tshiiz, 

li giuid El'ifeka an g^uid Friii), 
implying a felt resemblance between 
the pronunciations. Mr. C. C. Bobin- 
Bon savB that (net) ia used for hoI, and 
that the same fncture as (iii^ is not 
unheard in Halifax, but is more 
characteristic of I^eds, where alao 
(hut'Sr) is used. Ht. Robinson had 
no faitb him-seli in the rorrectnes* of 
the assumption that Ilulifaiish J* like 
Friesian ; but it occurred to me that it 
would be interesting to contrast thia 

* igular Vorkshire dialect (23* of 



the fuUowiui 



on), which h 



adopted the popular Friesian test as a 
rhyme of its own, ver«e by verse, irilb 
the (irouw Friesian version, which 1 
had already obtained. Mr. Qobiosaa 
wag kind enough to attempt a version, 
which I bore annei, with notes princi- 
pally due to his obsurvations. The 
resemblance h very far from close, but 
there ia sufficient similarity of pronua- 
ciatiou to justify such a popular rhyme. 
Here then follow, first, the Bialreliu 
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Oommunit of Friesland in the ortho- 
graphy adopted hy Winkler, with, on 
the opposite column, a verbal transla- 
tion, tne English words which diflfer 
from the Friesian being in Italia. 

Then, also in parallel columns, come 
the Friesian pronunciation taken from 
Mr. de Fries, with the variants of Mr. van 
de Meulcn, who agreed with the former 
generally, and the Halifax rendering 



of the English verbal translation of 

the Friesian by Mr. C. C. Robinson, 

who strove to keep to that version for 

the sake of comparison, as far as w» 

consistent with not straining the dialect 

Finally, I add notes, referring verse 

by verse to both the Friesian and 

Halifax versions, giving translations or 

other remarks which were su^ested by 

the text. 



1. Winkler' t IVietian Orthography, 

1 1 dcr wier ienkear en man (minske) 
end dy hie twa soannen. 

12 de jungste fen dy twa sei tsjin sin 
heit: heit! jow my 't diel fen 't gild 
dat my takumt. end hy dielde hiarren 
't gad. 



13 end net fulle dagen der nei (end 
en bitsic letter) forsamm'le de jungste 
8oan alles by enoar, teach forth up reis 
nei en fir land end brocht der al sin 
g<ld der thruch in on oerdwealsk libben. 



14 do er alles der thruch brocht hie 
kaem der en grcate krapte oan item 
(hungersnoad") in dat selde land, end 
hy bigiin bretme to lyen. 

16 end hy gimg hinne end gung by 
ien fen de burgers fen dat land end dy 
stiiirde him up sin land um de bargcn 
to weidjen. 

16 end hy woe wol jeme sin biik 
fol ite mei 't borgefoer ; mar nimmen 
joech him dat. 

17 do kaem er to himsclm end hy 
sei : ho fulle fen min heite fulk habbe 
oertloedig hiar brea end ik kum um fen 
hunger ! 

18 ik scil upstean end nei lis heite 's 

fean end ik scil tsjin lis heit sidze: 
eit! ik hab siindige tsjin de himel 
end foar (tsjin) ju. 



1 



19 end nu bin ik net mear wirdig 
juw soan to hietten ; meitsje my mar 
ik as ien fen juw arbeiders. 



20 end hy stoe up end gung nei sin 
heit ta. end do er yette fir fen him of 
wier, seach sin heit him al, end dy 
waerd mei inerlike barmhertigena 



2. Verbal Translation. 

11 there were one-/«r« a man [per- 
son], and that-one had two sons, 

12 the youngest of those two said 
against [ = towards, to] his father : 
father ! give me the deal [ = portion] 
of the good [= property] that to-me 
to-comes. ana he dealt [= divided] 
to-them the good. 

13 and not many days there tftir 
(and a bit later) collected the youngest 
son all by one-another [= together] 
marched forth on journey after a fir 
land and brought there all Aw good 
there through [brought there throogh 

= spent] in an oxeT-luxuriotu living. 

14 then [ = when] he all there through 
brought had, came there a great pineh 
on eating (hunger' s-need) [= famine] 
in that self land, and he began break- 
ing [ =want] to suj^tr. 

15 and he ganged (=went) henes 
and ganged by one of the burghers 

f that land, and that-one steered 
=8ettt] him up his land /or the farrow 
= swine] to feed. 

16 ana ho would well veamingly 
r=willinglyj his belly full' eat vith 
the farrow-fodder [= pigs' food]; M 
no-one gave him that. 

17 then came he to himself and he 
said : how many of my father' * folk 
have over-flooding [ = superfluous] th»r 
bread and I come round [ = die] of 
hunger. 

18 I shall up-stand and after our 
father's go ana I shall against oor 
father say : father ! I have sinned 
against the heaven and before (against) 
you. 

19 and now be I not more wordiy 
your son to be-hight [ = be called]; 
make me but like as one of your umk' 
men. 

20 and he stood up and ganged after 
his father to, and then [= while] U 
yet far of him off fra«, saw his father 
nim all, and that-one became with 
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inward a>mptution on -done [= ittaclced] ; 
he ran him to, fell him Touitd hil nitk 

and patted [ =caree«ed] him. 



21 end de raan sei taiin him : heit \ 
ik hah HQiidige tsjin de himel end foat 
ja, end ik bin net langer wiidlch juw 

22 de heit likwol sei tsjin Btn folk : 
bring loTth 't be«te pak klcan hjir end 
taiean dy oan end jew him en ring can 
ain hand end ski>en oan de foettan. 



24 hwentdisHe man fen miT"!^ ilea 
end nn is sr wer libben virden ; \n 
wiei farlem end na ia cr werfiiii. end 
hia bigQnen frolik to irirden. 

2fi end tin aldste loan wier in 't 
field en do dy nei hils gung end thivhle 
by hOs kacm, hearde hy 't ainngen end 
't dUnsjen. 



21 e 



1 the 






27 end dy lei tsjin hem: dtn broer 
ia knmd end jimme heit hcth 't mesl« 
keal siai'hte, um 't er hiu aCbid wet 
krige heth. 

28 mar hy waerd nidirh end wol net 
in 'e b^ goon : do gnng ain belt nei 
bClte end bea bim der um. 

39 hy lilivnl joecb Bin heit to 'n 
andert: siuch 1 sa fulle jiEircn taicnje 
ik ju al end i' ' ' ..-.._ 

inw ain dien end Anths habbo in i 
a bukjc jawn, dat ik n 
' ' ' ■' 'semuchle. 



end dmihs habbo ji 
a bukje jow , 
in fri&ndvn ek 'ris frolik w< 



30 mar nu dinsa noan ten ju I 
ii, dy juw gUd mri hiiervn der thrueh that yoor good 
brocht hL'th, na hnbbe ja 't fetmeato 
keal for bim slachle. 

31 do Ht'i de heit bitn bim; bem! 
dn hist nilid bij my end al hwet mines 
is, is dines ek. 



father ! I hare sinned against tbe 
beaTcn and before you, and I am not 
longer worthy your son to b»-hight. 

22 the father like-well said Bgainit 
hit folk : bring forth the best pack 
clothes here, and tug [ = drav, pat] 
him them on, and give him a ring on 
Am hand and shnon on the faet : 

23 and bring the masted [ = fatted] 
calf and slay it ; let us eat and frolic- 
some [-merry] bt. 

24 becniui this eon tf me were dead 
and now ia he again living bttont ; he 
were bal and now is ht agein-tmnA. 
and thry began frolicsome to bteiimt. 

26 and hit oldest aon were in the 
field and then [ = when] that-one after 
house ganged, and thick [=c1ose] by 
house came, heaid he the singing and 
the dancing. 

28 and he roopcd [=called] one of 
kit falktr men by him and ailad him 
what that to nuan bad. 

27 and that-one said against bim : 
thy brother is coma and your falhir 
bath the masted calf alain,^(ir it [ = 
because] ht him sound again aught 
hath. 

28 but ho becamt angry and woold 
not in the house go ; then ganged hit 
father after be-out and begscd bim 
there /or. 

29 he like-well gave hit father to 
an answer ; see ! so many yean tetre I 
you all, and I have never not what 
against yon sin done, and though [ = 
yet] hate yoD never none buek-ling 
[=kid] Riven, that I with ray frienifi 
alto enffl frolirsome hi might. 

30 but now this son o/ voa "" '" 






32 mo mnost den frolik end blid 
wcse; bwi-nt dtsse broer fen dy wier 
dea end hy is wer libbvn wirden ; end 
hy wier furlem end nu ia er werf Qn. 



calf for him slain. 

. said the /if Ait against him : 

bairn! thou be'st all-tido [ = alwnys] 

by me and all what mine la, is thin* 

32 men [ = one, Fr. m. Old English 
me] must then frolicsome and blithe 
he; bfcautt this broOier e/ thee were 
dead and he ia again living beramt; 
and be were Utt and DOV ia De again- 
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3. Frienan Jhrommeiatum. 

11 dei bhi'j i'li'ke'r^ on man' 
(me*nska), sen dii' bMb tu&a sod-nan 
[soo-n'n M*]. 

12 da joe-qsta^ fsBn' dii tn&a see'!' 
tihen^ sin* nlue'it* : Hha'it ! j6u msB'i-t 
di'l fsen-t gn'd^ dot me^ takoemt,' 
asn HhflB'i dee-lda^^^ Hha*ran [jaTan M^^] 
-t gn'd. 

13 8Bn naBt foe'la daa-ghan^ dar nffi'i' 
^aend ©n brtsha' [bii-tsha W] Is-tar) 
lajsaa-mla* da JOB'osta sadn fsoon Mj 
tf'las bse'i anuda'j,* t^&kh* roart^ oep 
rae'is nse'i an fill lon^ sen brokht^ deei 
aV^ sin gn'd troDkh in an nnidndsk^^ 
leb'an. 

14 doo ar a-las deei troekh brokht 
Hbia, kaam^ dai en g^ea'ta kra'pta* 
o'n' ii-tan [(Hboe-qarsno^'d) M*] in 
dot ssrlda Ian, an iihsB'i bego'q* 
gabrsB'k [brsB'k'm M*] ta laB'i-an.'^ 

16 SBn Hbse'i easq Hhe-na sen gceq 
bffi'i i'n fsen da bos'i gars [bda'jgara 
Ml fen dat Ion, aen dii sbtuu-rda 
[sntfu-rda M^] Hhem cbd sin Ion oem da 
boj'gan ta bhs'i'dzban.^ 

16 sen Hhae'i bbnn bhol je*ma 
(graakt, graagh M^) sin bunk fol ii-ta 
mse'i-t bargafua'j' ; maai' ne*man^ 
iwng [jnukh M*] Hhemjdat. 

17 doo kncfm pcaam M^j ar too 
HemssD I'm' send Hhse'i sse'i : Hhoo 
foela fsn min Hbse'i'ta foelk nha'ba 
uu'iflnndagb^ Bhai [joj M^] br^* 
end ek koem oem fsen Hboe*qar ! 

18 ek sel^ cep'ste'n' send nse'i ns^ 
Hbse'i'ta ge'n' sen ek sel tsben us 
Hbse'it see za [se-za M*] : Hhse'it, ek 
Hhab ssen-degna [son'dagba M*] tsben 
da Hbem-al [Hbeemal M*] sen fo'r 
(tsben'') J6n.^ 

19 send n6n* ben ek naet m^ 
bboejgb [bboej'dagb ; bhoe-ragb M'] 
j6a sndn [soon M] ta Hbfa*tan fjse'tan 
M'] ; mse I'tsba me mai lik as r n fsen 
j6u aTabse'i'dars* [oj'bse'i'dais M]. 

20 send Hbse'i stii^ oep send goeq nm'i 
sin Hbse'it taa, send doo ar nokb' fiii 
fsen Hbem aa' bbfai, sdakb sin Hbse'it 
Hbem al, send dii bbaar [bba*rd M*] 
mse'i emarli-ka bai*mHbse*jta^bans* 
o'n-di*n* ; Hbse'i mnn [rcen M'] oep 
Hbem taa, funl^ nbem oem sin nbais 
sen pA*ta^ nbem. 

21 sen da sucfn [soon M] sse'i tsben 
Hbem: Hbse'it ek nbab zoe*ndegba 

t son'dagba M] tsben da nbam'al 
Hbee-mel M] sen fo'r (tsben) j6a. 

22 do Hbse'it li'kbbol sse'i tsben sin 
foelk: breq* fdart' 't bsesta pak kle'n 



4. Mr.C.C.Bobimon^tBalifax Verwion. 

11 dbr wo wtm tlitm* a man, oi-ad 
tan ledz.' 

12 tb-jfiq*is^' an om sed tal-t ^- 
dba**: f«*dbai!** g^-ma-tsbee'r-a-tstnf 
wat-s ta kum tti-ma.^ an-t de'ld i-stiif 
tal-am. 

13 an a pis at-af*ta^ ib-JMqts led 
samd*^ ool wp, an meed iz rWd'* 
ttfl'adz^* a faa lend,^* en broiit isen* 
tbroo ool ot • ed," w» 6iror-^*-^* 
levoL*' 



14 wen i-d dbtV hr6ut isen* ^tao6 
ool, dba kton a gat^ nq-ar* i-t lend, 
an-t b%on* ta ilem.^^ 



15 on-» went agM'tadz,' an-wmt 
bi-wtm an-t te'*nmen* db»T o dbat 
lend, at* sent tm i-t wwdz,* fa-ta riai 
t-ptgz. 

16 an i-d fee'i a tfrt* tz bel't fid a-t 
p%'ment,^ bad noo'bdi gay on n^tit. 



17 wen t kiivm tal isee'l,* i spek mp, 
an sed : a mi ferdbai-ftHtk ee man*i gn- 
am BY ayer-tnef a bre*d,'' an oo-m kam 
ta perisb a iiq*ai. 

18 oo-sbal vp an gw* tal az ffrdhar 
an oo-s' see tal-dn : f«^*dbar, oo-y send^^ 
agii*'n eyan, an agn'ii*^ dbii. 



19 an nee* o am*at* watb bin koold^ 
dbi sun ; mek ma nab'at^ see'm as wnn 
a dbi waa-kaz.* 



20 an-i up an went tul-adz ta-t^ 
f^dbar, an woV^ i wai jit a gintid pn 
af-an-im,*^ tz fe^'dbar siid im, an bi- 
kwm* aT*amee''8tad at ee't'* far-itn, 
an-i ran tal-im, an fel atap*-a-ii nek, 
an pat*ad" im. 



21 an-t stm sed tal-t f«rdba : fardhar 
oo-y send agtT*n evan an aeir*n dbii, 
an am-et watb ta bi kooid dbi sml 
an-i laq-ai. 

22 an-t f^^dba sed tal iz f <$wk : breq 
ez-t best iXmiz U^^* on dan-am an-on, 
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[Um'd H] i«j, sin tabe'n [Uhokh H>] 
Hbem did o'n [ood M], ten j6ii shem 
M req o'n [oon H] sio Hhdn,' tea ek6an 
o'n [oan H] dn f6a'bn [fuce'-tea M>]. 

33 and breq-t mic'sta' Ite'l' sn 
■liAht et : let na iita nn froo'lek 



24 bhipnti de-n tadn [eoon HI ften 
Duei bhi'r d^s icn n6u es ar bheu 
leban bbiEj'dsn; uhic'i bhi'r fail^oiii* 
En n6u et ai bheoi-fo-n [bbu-ffiim M>]. 
Bn ja ba^-qan' troo'lek U bhcu'dan. 

25 an ein a-lsta' sniin [sonn H] 
bbi'i en-t field [fielt M'] [i<n doo dii 
nffi'i HhuoH ^i£4* s^ tekb'td^ bffi'i 
Hhuiu kaam [koani M] nbiuds [jei-ds 
M] Hbs'i tsboiian' BD-t da'n'aban 
[doo-nshan M»]. 

26 ten Hhic'i roop i'n fien na nhiD'ita' 
fie'i'Dten bie'i Hbem ten free'gbj nbem 
bhiet ddt ta bitsboe'Un' ubia. 

27 BD dii sm'i leben nhem : din 
bniDj es ktcmd' ion je-ma shse'it Hbst' 
'I mte-ata k^al «la-khta, ana-t « Hbem 
taund bheej kriigha sbst. 

28 null ubie'i bba&i aii-d»kb' m 
bbno* nift in-t' huuz* ge'n ; doo gteq 
■in HhtG'it ns'i bnu'ta sn bin ubcm 
der (Em.* 

29 Hbx'i ll'kbbul inkb ain nbffi'it 
l»-D aatttnl' [ontbhat M] : shlo'kh 
[sbokb M] ! Btt ftela je'rsn tabtenja* 
ek J6n,iea ek abab n^snst bbottsben 
ibu wn di'n, ten dokha Haba l6u mo 
ne'mar nan bokja j6ud, diit ek mifi'i 
min fntnan^ Buk-raa* froolek bbeeze 
mcekhla. 

30 moj n6n de'sa suun [won H] lien 
j6d kcE-man es, dii jAu gtiad JjnKe'd 
M'l raHi'i ubnuran [wirjn Sr'] du 
(r<ekb brokht uhst, n6u Ha-ba j6a-t 
fat-mtei-ta k^al faJ Hbem sla'kbts, 

31 doo ste'i da Hh»''it tabrn nbem: 



»dii-n<. . 

32 me mo'st' dien froolek tend bliid 
bbeC'ia; bba'nt dciia' bruiu fo^n die'i 
bbi'r dfa tend Hbn'i es bbcei ieban 
bbiDj'dan ; ten Hhic'i bbi'r farls'tD'n 
sn n6D ei ar bheerfon [bbej-f6im M]. 



23 en breq-t fed koof, enilef'(s-t;' 
1et-» Ht, an b> man*.* 

24 kiM dbia led-a mdin w» ifi' an 
n« IE levin agif'n ; i ira bst, an oet 
it fun* BgiTn an dha bi'gan' ta bi 

gam-Bum.' 

26 en-t Su'Ai^ led w»r-i-t tlooi'i,' 
an wen i went tiil-adi t-nt'x,* mi kum 
tl6i8*be-t,i iVd"t-seq-in an dan-Bin. 



27 an-i aed tol-im : dbi bru'dbe-i 
kam, en-dbi f«'dbai slef-tad t-fed koof 
far- 10) kum' in bek lee'nd.' 



mSut nq' agiTn jo, bad 
enoo'l" mad" fa wuJ 1 



30 bad -nM at dbes led » loe'it' ci 
kuu'm, at-< get*'n thrw wst ii -er wi 
■u'z,* •ati joo-v guii'n' en ■lef'tad 

t-fet'fed koof far-i'm. 

31 dbenifd t-fM-dbsital-on: bea'n,* 

-dbaa-z* oo'laa bt-me, an ool at-a mdia 

32 wi'-man dban bi ma-n* en died-- 
aam' Idik, koa dbes bru'dhai-o-dha wai 
dtt'd, an-i waj loat, an n/* ii fitn 



B. Sola on tht Frietia» 
11 Fr. ') approaching (kfer). ») at 
times approBcnuig (moo, man, nun), 
and iometimee rather lengthened, aa 
also in (Ian, nbnn), both F and M. 
)) although written iy, both F 
and U agree bere. *] " almoat three 
p'a," ai H aaid ; but 1 



and Halifax Ftriioni, 
tiiought I heard (ao'n-en, aoo'-nen). 
F culed attention to tbe memblancc 
and difference between tbe word and 
Dutch laaan, iwan. 

Ha. ') Mr. Robinaon mwki (tfcai'm). 
as a general rule I bsTe marked the 
medial lowel in diphthonga ai abort in 
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dialectal transcr^tioiiB, its retl length 
IB in snch cases rather yariable. *) 
' lads/ there is a great tendency to this 
thinning in the more refined speech. 

12 Fr. 1) the sonnd whicn I have 
here thronghout written (oe) seemed at 
times (a) or (a), and may have been 
(feh); the EngUsh Ta) may certainly 
be always ssed. ') wis Towel hoTered 
between (b, as), bat on the whole (se) 
seemed to be nearest. *) the diph- 
thongs y, eif were both pronounced 
alike, bnt both seemed unfixed, and 
hovered among (a'i, a'i, ffi'i) for 
the first element, and (ssl, se'i, sV, 
»'e) for the second, as I use (se) in 
fen (fsen), I write (m'i\ as a compro- 
mise throughout. *) tne (tsh) was dis- 
tinct in both F and M, and hence 
probably in all the other Friesian 
specimens it ought to be used, but 
occasionally I seemed to hear (ti-« tsi-). 
the vowel was unfixed as (e, r), at least 
I could not feel certain, except that it 
was not (b), and not (i, t). ^) ^sin) had 
distinct (i), not fe), and hence is clearly 

isiin) shortened dt rapid utterance. *} 
Hh) was generaUy oistinct (Hih), not 
simple (h). this is the general word 
for father^ as (ma^m) for mother, F 
and M did not know teU^ tata. "^ the 
(g) seemed clear, not (gh, oh), as in 
Dutch, but in Emden, sp. 37, it was 
(gh6ut). (u*) seemed to vary as (uoe^, 
thus (gu'd, guoe'd, gHa'd), exactly as in 
English, in both F and M. (^ final was 
distinctly not (t) ; I did not sufficiently 
notice the dental (^d) to be sure of it. 
*J (me) for (mae'i) when without force, 
snewine that (me, ms, nue, mse'i) were 
the probable stages ; it is not a change 
of {m'i) into (ee). *) the short vowel 
in (ta) must be noticed, it was ^uite 
run on to the consonant, as I have indi- 
cated. »o) in Winkler (di'lda), but F 
knew only (dee-Ida) ") here F and 
M differed materially, one ignoring 
the inserted (i), and keeping the aspi- 
rate, and the other allowing the aspirate 
to be driven out by ihe insertea (i) ; 
both occur in English dialects. 

ffa. ")* youngest,* no ^ w)<tiU = 
to the father,' the r vanishes frequently. 
^*) ** when the word stands isolated, or 
wnen it ends a sentence, or is followed 
by a word beginning with a vowel, 
then the r must necessarily be heard ; 
in other positions the word is, by 
rule, deprived of the r.*'— C. C. B. 
1^) 'give me the share of the stuff what 
is to come to me/ or, more character- 



istically, (de'l OK e't Of con) * deal us 
out us = our own.' 

13 Fr. ^) here I seemed to bear 
(gh) clearly. ^ Dutch na, Crermaa 
naeh, * after, towards.' ») F's Hji-tshd), 
not rbe-tshe), may have really be^ 
(bi*tsna^, as M lengthened the vowel ; 
short (i) seems most probable, as a re- 
presentative of louf (ii). *) both F 
and M a^^ed in long (aa), tliouffh 
the original has short (a). ^) I doubt 
the (aa)f it may have been only 
^anut£i) ; (aa) does not seem to ooeor 
mtentionally, but only to be generated 
by following consonants. *) Uie (6a) 
was here distinct; it is the Crerman 
soff (tBoogli). '') (f6art), both F and M 
agreed, in (6a), in trilled (r), and in final 
(t), and not (th) or (dh). F said that 
so far from (th) being Friesian, he had 
had very great difficulty in mastering 
it. B) (hm^) at times (loan), and nearlv 
(Iaau), qmte as in Scotch. *) (brokht) 
with (o) rather tiian (a). *®) J«l) w«» 
always very like (a1). ") Winkler, 
noting the Hindeloopenish (sp. 89) 
form oirweaUh, which he considers to 
be more correct, translates it into Dutdi 
as ovenoeelderifff over-luxurious or wan- 
ton, and derives it from old Friesian 
toeald, English 'wealth.' as respects 
the dt however, we must remember the 
old Saxon forms glot-uuelo, goid-umh, 
od^ueio, for riches in tiie plnral, see 
Schmeller's glossary to the Heliand, 
sub ttitflo. 

Ha. IS) < a piece at after/ a little 
after that, observe short (i), not (t). 
") *■ gathered,' this is quite Friesian. 
") *made his road.' A *till-wards' 
= towards. ^*) *a &r land,' the re- 
fined (lend) is most usually heard, tiie 
unrefined is (land). >'') ' brought him- 
self through all that he had.' ^«) 'over- 
high,' or, eoually common, (<hrai- 
deu'ti) * over oainty.' *•) * living.* 

14 Fr. 1) F preferred (ku<fm), M 
said that was Dutch. ') Dutch irop, 
narrow. ^ or (oo*n, oon). ^) this was 
the form M knew, not (n6ad). ^) both 
F and M seemed to say (<}) at the end. 
<) F said brekme was quite out of use*, 
Winkler says it is becoming rapidly 
obsolete, and is replaced by Dutcn 
gebrek, M admitted (bre'k'm). ^ for 
Uideny the d lost as usual. 

Ha. ') for (go-t, gait), ' great.' 
*) 'hunger/ observe absent aspirate, 
and the (q) for (qg). ^) ' starve/ a 
common Yorkshire word, usually writ- 
ten clemt dam ; another phrase is, 
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[kwd-'nt b&i'd], ' eonld not bide ' or lut / ia 



IS Fr. I) both F and M agreed in 
(sh), but with F the (i) seemed to hare 
eih&uated iteetf in makinc thischanse, 
while ia M the (i) remained with lU 
original atrens. the Duteh has made 
the juneture (jy) in iluurm (styyTsn) 
to steer, m send. *) (dih) vaa cleai 
in each, the word stands far Duteh 
vtcidtn (bhj'i'don], aad the change of 
(d) into (dzh), instead af (j), or simpls 



n (Wi 



,n)y.U,i, 



, dhaB«e-lnz}, 
and these aie uuual Halifax forma; so 
abio n is added in (miln, meln) for mill. 



easily fall intit either. 

connected with English wad, \eillw. 

Ea. ') 'ngalewnrds,' onhis gateor 
road; allhongh gang is Vnocn so near 
as the Craven distrivl, it ia not used 
in Halifui. *) 'townsmen,' burgesses, 

ing. but the derivation ia disputed. 
•} 'woods.' ') 'root,' give roots to, feed. 

16 Fr. ') (je'rns) was pronounced 
b^ both F and M as obsolete, they 
did not know it, and both used the 
Dateh word graag, • eager, desirous, 
ban^,' but F seemed to say (graakt), 
possibly mj' mishoaring for (graakh), 
while M said (gruogh). ') this seems 
to be Dutch corifer 'fodder,' with the i 
omitted, it is curious that fnii) is 
tometimca spelled oc as in Dutt'h, and 
■ometimeA a. ') ' more,' and hence 
• but,' OS French mait = I.Btin magia. 
*J Dutch and Ucrman nmniind. >\ al- 
thoagh I noted (juog), F may have 
aaid (juugh). 

JIa. ") ' he would fair have eaten.' 
') ' pigment' is " any otfally mess, un- 
worthy food, a mixture of ingredients 
of any kind ; one of the commonest of 
South Yorkshire words; it has nothinic 
whatever to do with paint, and would 
not be understood dialoctally id this 
aenso."— C. C. K. 

17 Fr. •) see v. 14, note 1. ') this 
was from M, I have not noted F; 
observe the tinal ('ml. ') the (-d^hj 
•a in Dutvh, a (hurt faint deep guttural 
rawvl sound, possibly (-ddhuli), very 
peculiar in charai'ter. ') see v. 12, nolo 
LI; it is the old English here. ') llnal 
(d) omitted, the fracture strong, the (a) 

Ha. ') ' himself,' the rowel in 
(seel) is rather medial than long, " in 
the villages about Halifax and Keigh- 
ley, and generally in the I.ower Craven 
diitrict (ctasaiflcatioD, variety 23a), the 



(sen) for iilf, and when / ia heard in 
this word, n is lost, as (seel). I have 
also often heard people add on an m." 
— C. C. R. ') " (bre'd), usually fbriVd) 
in Soutb Yorkshire, and many Halifax 

rkc-s use this sound; the vowel in 
word, is unsettled and varies in 
localities but little distant from each 
other."— C. C. R. 

18 Fr. ') tbeeinsnVwaanotnoticed 
in pronounciation, it seems to he en- 
tirely etymological ') (e'n), and not 
(fanVineacb. >) (us) , this is merely re- 
membered, not noted, in other Frieaiao 
I find {yys). *) both F and M ob- 
jected to the d in lidx, but F seemed 
to lengthen the vowel. ') neither F 
nor M acknowledged tin = (suun), 
but I seemed to hear (zccn] from one, 
and (son) from the other ; the (z) waa 
slight, " more of a i " as F said, and 
may have been (sz). <) here there 
was the same difference in the length 
of the vowel aa in note 1. '') both ob- 
jected to /par, and Winkler says "or 
ii/oar,but(<jVnisbetlerFrieHian.*' The 
Greek tli rir oiparir «il irAii«r. 
aav seems to have led all tmnslatoii 
lo adopt a real Hebraism in this place. 
*) both F and M said (*6u) eiactly as 
in V. la for ' give,' and objected to the 
>'m of Winkler. 

Ha. ") '1 shall,' or Ise. '"J 'sinned.' 



") » ((»i) i. 






the southern dialects (clasj 
■ubdialcct 23); at Halifax it is called 
(fuH')."— C. C. E. 

19 Fr. ') I am not quite certain 
whether F said (nuu) or {n6u), hut I 
think the latter ; and M certainly did 
any so. ') F gave tbe two first, and 
■aid that (bbuejgh) was commonest, 
" as if written with Dnteh u," M 
omitted the (d), and made two syllables. 
■) some variety as in v. 12, note 11. 
*) this (ara) may have been accidental. 



' '■ hero fncc), becaute 
in"liw '"' ' ' ' " 



of the following 



r) isth 
L ; (net) u 
-C. C. B. •) ' I am-not.' ') 
'worth being called.' "(bm) is in ». 
21 (ts b>), both forms are in use, but 
the first is considered to be most 
refined."— C. C. R. «) 'nought but,' 
only. ') 'workers.' 
20 FT. ■) both F and M object«d 
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to ito$ (Btmi), bat H said (stim) could 
be used, though (stii) was more common. 
*) F said (jflB'te) was not heard, M 
said it was still used " by old-fashioned 
people." *) (AA),the (f) of o/" dropped. 
*) r did not pronomice the d or attend 
to the # in ae, bat M did both. ^^ both 
seem to be old-fashioned words. *) this 
is another confasion of short and long. 
^ this was from M, I hare not not^ 
P. ") ' ^tted/ not * kissed/ as I was 
told, bat Winkler sayv, on tiie Hinde- 
loopenish paaike (specimen 89, t. 20), 
" kissed, from paaiJ^ty to* kiss ; the 
osaal Friesian is patttje^patU; em toen, 
* a kiss,' is in Hindeloopenish m paaik, 
and in usual Friesian en pateje^ and 
formerly, as still found in Gysbert 
Japicx, en pea." 

Ha. ») «to the.' "in the Leeds 
dialect (tat, tut), the latter emphatic 
and before a pause; in Halifax the 
heayy sound may be either ^tat, tot) , but 
seems most like the latter. — C. 0. R. 
w) * while.' ") * off on him,' off of 
or from him. ^') 'overmastered at 
heart,' or (wo sliot e-t siit en im), 
*■ was sloughed, or choked with sobs, 
at the sight of him.' *'^ Mr. Robin- 
son says there is no otner word for 
caress than pat ; caress would not be 
understood, at l^ist when spoken. 

21 jFV*. and Ha. see the notes on the 
parallel passage, v. 18. 

22 Fr. ') not (breqg) or (breqk) 
*) see T. 13, note 7. ^ M admitted 
^tshe'n), but said (tshokh), German s4>g 
(tsookh), was more usual. *) see (hm), 
T. 13, note 8. ^) I hesitated as to 
(ftid'tan) or (fu(B'*ten), the (u) was 
clear, but the force seemed to vary. 

Ha. «) 'clothes here.' '^ *on the 
hand.' •) * feet,' either with short (i) 
or short (i). " (fww't) is occasionally 
heard for foot in Halifax and Lower 
Crayen, but it is more general towards 
the north."— C. C. R. 

23 Fr. ^) *■ masted,' fed on mast, as 
beech-mast, oak-mast, hence fattened. 
«) the (f) lost. 

Ha. s) * slau^ter it. «) < let us eat 
and be merry.' 

24 Fr. t) I did not observe any 
aspirate or approach to (Hhu6e*nt), but 
I may have overlooked it. ^) no trace 
of (r) or (j) in the second syllable cer- 
tainly, in the first I am doubtful. ') 
(bhei, bheej) ' again,' Dutch weder 
with omitted (d), as our old wh^er for 
whether ^ the last syllable (fo*n, f6un), 
seemed to vary thus, but the distinction 



is too fine to insist on. *) see y. 14, 
note 6, the (q) was in this case noted 
from both F and M. 

Ha. *) ' this lad of mine was dead.' 
^ * found.' "*) * gamesome.' 

25 Fr. 1) the d was not heard, the 
(a) was nearly (a). ^ the final (d) of 
F was distinct, and we final (t) oi M 
<^uite as clear, the (e) of (ie) was dis- 
tmct, and hence tiie force doubtful 
(to, i^. s) no (th), German diekt^ 
* close. *) the (tsh) arises from the 
coalescent article (t), (sho-qon) is the 
word otherwise; this serves to shew 
the correctness of the analysis (tsh). 
^) as (duu-nshan) is implied by the 
4>clling, it was probably also so heard. 

Ha. «) ' oldest.' ^) 'in the dose* or 
field. »)* the house.' »)* close,' adv. 
observe the difference between Q) and 
(«), (tloo-is, tl6f8). »o) * heard.' 

26 Fr. 1) uninflected genitive. *) 
Dutch beduulen (bodoe'i'dan) ' signify. 

Ha. 3) uninflected genitive. *) *■ asked 
him what it wor=was.* observe that 
both (waj) and (wor) occur in this ex- 
ample, and compare (475, c). 

27 Fr. 1) the final (d) distinct, al- 
most the vulgar English comad. *) 
final (t^,iiot (3i). 

Ha ^) * for him coming back sound,* 
on account of his coming back sound. 

28 jFV*. ») properly * envious,' Dutch 
nydig, German neidiseh. ') as both 
F and M said (bhuu\ probably *ool is a 
misprint for uhv, wnich is written in 
V. 16. ') I presume in *e h^ is a mis- 
print for in t h&Sy I did not particu- 
uurly notice the /. *) the (z) seems 
due to the following (g). *) German 
bat ihm darum. 

Ha. •) 'gat mad.' ^*goin,'vi«. 
to the house ; the word fumse is gener- 
ally omitted in ordinary speech, and 
invariably in the dialect observe Uiait 
the sound is here (goo), but in v. 18 it 
was (gti*) ; when the £ractaro oecnrs, 
the vowel changes, and whether the 
fracture should be used or not depends 
upon tiie context, we find therefore 
in one word, having an original (aa) 
vowel, ags. gAn^ botii an (oo) and an 
(uu) sound subsisting side by side in 
tiie same dialect; of course ^goo) comes 
through fgaa, g«<i, gAA, goo), and (g«') 
through (^&a, gfla, gva, gW*) ; but the 
example is extremely insl^ctive, and 
shews the necessity of great caution 
in older cases. ") Mr. Robinson says 
that the past participle of btg is scouted, 
except in * b^ged and prayed.* 



i 3. No. 8. iL UJW OBRMAM AND FBIB9UN DIAI-BCn. 



20 A". ') aadert was not BcknnW' 
Icdged ; the two foniw given wew 
merely Dutch fln(itT»rrf,with the >«cond 



u ijtHJi. and 80 becomes {tshse'ius). 
') F almmt said (FioKe-nsn), I hava 
not noted M. *) German aueh Jtreiial. 
Ha. '1 ' in this road,' in this wbjf. 
'J 'how, K rppilar change. ') 'year," 
the singnlnr of quanlitj. ") ' served 
jou-tll. ») ' wrong.' ">) ' hnt.' 'ij 
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(HhSersn, abuis'TBii, w<p'T3ii, wsjh), 
if indeed I ought not rather to bare 
noted (uce'jn), aa I think more probable. 

Sa. •} ' jonra.' *) ' whoret.' *) 
' gone.' 

31 H: '] perbapa both laid (haa), 
the r vu qnite unprononnced. ') tha 
Tsritttion between (ee, le'i) is bera im- 
portant in respect to Earlj Englisb, 
for the speakers were two men of tbs 
same Tillage, and nearly of the same 
age and standing. 

" " " ') •« 



tbe word friend is Terj rarel; heijd 
in dialect speech. 

30 Fr. f) (gdod, gncc-d), I did not 
notico this variable force in v. 12. ' *) 
tbia (wcejn) is cTidently obtained thus : 



J, V. 11, note ., „_ 

aoo'n) or (so'n). =) for the reel of 
,he Terse see nol«B on tbe parallel paa- 

Ma. ') ' gladsome,' for (dl) compare 



still gener- 
IHOO.f 
A3, da'i Bi- 



88. Workum, town (52 n 58, 

6^26). I. 441. [As it was stir 
allj spoken up to the jear IHr 
11 darbhirris en roiiiBko 
tbhaso'nan. 12 in ait'i deel 
'tghad. IS om di ba'rghsn to wti'dlan. 
18 Hcit! ik ucT snandigba Uhin [or 
(tii'n}] J6n. 22 briqjir daa-lik da bests 
kl^an, in doogb sa Him oon ; in jfan 



oon a fu-tan. 23 't i 


ne'sta k«al. 24 


bhant di /a soon f aii 


ms'i bhi-r diSa, 


in lIB-i U bber tunn<i.n 


n. 25indaniAn 


aiin AA dsta soon hhi 


r in-t tiUd [or 


(fl.ld)l, in doo da-i 1 
Huus bbir Jhe-irda ». 


toam, in bo'i -t 


3'i -t «i6qan end 


-t spiilian. 27 j6d broV. iO dAt 


ikminimiin(riie<E'-na 


n froolik bbe-7s 


mo'kbtd. 31 bSLni, < 


16n bi-sta A-ltiit 


89. Hindeloopm, 


towii(62nS7, 


6tU). 1.445. 





12 in Hi dceld.i Jem-t ghuod. IS om 
op da barffhEm topaudo. IB feer.iik 
■eb suundiitho tjrn ji. 22 briiq hir 
daadlik 't be'sts pak klaan, in dohan 
it Him oon, in jAAn aim an riiq oon 
■iin Haand, in skoon oon siin fntsn. 
23 't me*nta kaal. 24 bhant di'za miia 
•oon bhee'r duR, in nil lis wor fnu'nilan. 
25 in aiin ^a-lstd soon weer tin-t fild 



m£i miin freo''ndan ck ris no'kblik 
[' agreeable,' ;f>iiiry/i/t]bbii!i£'E9luut. 
31 boi^m, dun bist a-ltiid bii mil. 

90. Schifrmonnilioog, island 
C3n28,6«12). 1.458. [In Friesiim 
(ski'-rmnu-nUitakb) or fski'-rmunn- 
taibekh).] 

1 1 dar bhiir r^ia 'n man, in dii mkt 
tbhaa jo'qes, 12 in nor h^jt ['father'] 
deo'lda nar -t gbj'y'd. 15 om nar 
sbhii'ns to H]rT''uan. IB ik HOTsein-na 
diin titbin [or (taiin)] loo. 22 bnq niir 
•t host pak kl&aino, in tahokh it Him 
oon. in ia:a:'a Him 'n riq oon liin 
H6ann,inakjy'-nBoonsiinfrton. -iZ 
't ma-Bta kalf. 24 bhant di joqa 
bhiea dbaid, in nil is bhiir fieaun* 
2S in da bu'dsta scecRn bbiea iin -t 
Uaun, in dnn -t ar n6oi nyya to Byj'a, 
in ti'khtd bii koom, ueo'[ra3 Kii si^'qaa 
in diau'nsjan. 27 diin br7y*r. 29 dot 
ik mAui miin frc&una Tcis plesii'r 

c-tsha kyj-a. 31 heLm, do bisto o'ls 



-ghan Oi mii 



>9dot iik 






(iH, Hume, which word : 

Slacea called Ijai, IJutrt, and in othera 
.iiBicr," C {liila, liy'a, lifina). "Zand 
r are for Friesions, aa for tbeir national 
relations tbe English, difficnit letter* 
to pronounce, aiM are often omitted. 
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and hence the Schiermonnikoo^ra omit 
/ and r in the combinations lj\ ry'.** 
Then he gives examples, yutM</ for liu, 
" as the Ilindcloopers say leead " = 
(16e'd) ? ; juacht for riucht^ sjuocht for 
$liuehtf so that sjuoeht in juocht=\i\^ 
German sehleeht und recht, is a shibbo- 
leth of these islanders; and may be 
(siy'kht in jy"kht) (1397,0- Another 
curious point lb the use of (-s) 
for (-th, -dh) final, or of (dh) or (d) 
medial, even in participles, as fortaora 
= (fort<ia-rs), hi^h German verzehrt, 

* devoured,' usual Friesian fortard, 
" The Friesians on the continent have 
frequently softened the old ih to d^ 
Examples are itjuevMne^ * steered, 
stirred, sent,' usual stiurden; we^ig 

* worthy,' we^eii * become,' hee^te 

* heard, ierte * earth,* hen * hard.'] 

h. Low German IN PjELiESULin). 
L 461. 

91. Leeutoarden, city (53 n 12, 
5*47). I. 468. [This is where 
Winkler resides.] 

1 1 dor bhaar-as-an man, in dii Ha'da 
tbhii'o soxc-nan. 12 in dun fardee*lda 
da 6u'da man uar -t ghy}'d. 16 op a 
ba'rghan ta pa'san. 18 faa*dar, ik heb 
BO'nda deen ta}oc'ghan Jdu. 22 breq 
niir gh6u ris 't be*sto pak klee-ran, in 
trek Him dat an, in gheef-am-an riq an 
siin Han, in 8kv)"nan an siin f)7*tan. 
23 't me'sta kail. 24 bhant di'za socoen 
fan ma'i bhaar dood, in nou heb 
bhce-'m bheerom fo'nan. 25 in da 
man siin 6u*sta scDcen bhaar op-t land, 
in duu dii bheero*m kbham, in di'khta 
ba'i Hyys kbham, hoo rd i huu -t sa 
Bo-qan in danstan. 27 J6u bruur. 29 
daa -k uuk -s met miin fri*ndan froo'lik 
bhee-za mo'khta. 31 kiin, d6u bi'sta 
o'mai^rs a-ltiid ba'i ma'i. 

92. Bohkum, town (53 » 19, 
6tf0). L477. 

11 dar bhar-as-en man, in dii nad 
tbhii'a sceoR'nan. 12 in na'i ghaf uor 
Hoor ghoyy'd [" a very short perfect o 
precedes a long, perfect, and somewhat 
lengthened m, on which the stress 
falls," this is the noun goods ; the ad- 
jective good is (ghu'd)]. 15 om op a 
ba-rghan ta pa*san. 18 faa*dar, ik hcy 
Bondighed t^roen [and (toeoc'ghan)] 
faa'dar. 22 briq daa'dalik da bo'sta 
klecran niir, in duun Him dii an, in 
gheef-am-an riq an siin Han, in skuu*- 
nan an a fuu'tan. 23 't me-sta kalf. 



24 bhant di-za sopcen fan ma'i bhar 
dood in n6u is arfo'nan. 25 in siin 
6u*8ta soBocn bhar in-t land, in dua-t ar 
dikht ba'i Hvys kbham, Hoord-ar-t si*q- 
en in-t da-n^an. 27 j6u bruur. 29 dat 
ik ok-8 froo'lik bhee-za kon met miin 
fri'ndan. 31 kiin, d6a bist a-ltiitan 
ba'i ma'i. 

93. Bohicard^ town (53 n 3, 
5 e 32). I. 481. 

11 'n man ('n mins) Had tbhii-a 
BO?Ge*nan. 12 in na'i dee*lda nyyr -t 
ghoce'd. [" the imperfect u in put'' = 
(poet, pat), see (1292, a\ Dutch for pit, 
or wv//, "with preceding perfect o. \ 
15 op a ba'rghan ta pa-san. 18 neit, 
ik Hef sonda decnd tcDoc'ghan j6u. 

22 briq *m niir siin be*sta kU«*ran, in 
trek see 'm an, in gheev-am-an riq an 
siin Han, in skuu-nan an a fuu-tan. 

23 't fe;td kalf. 24 bhant diza soecen 
fan ma'i bhar doo'd in ii is bheeronn 
fo'non. 25 in siin 6u'sta socoen bhar 
op-t Ian, in duu dii dikht ba'i Hvys 
kbham, h6ord ii -t si*qan, in -t da-nsan. 
27 Ja bruur. 29 daa -k met miin 
fri'ndan -s froo-lik bhec'za mokht. 31 
kiin, d6u hist a-ltiid ba'i mii. [We 
find 20 (lii'p) ran, (fii'l) fell, (in duu-t 
i nogh 'n neel ind fan 'm o bhar) 
* ana when he yet a whole end from 
him off was,' (o) for (of) off, with (f) 
suppressed.] 

94. Nea opH Ameland, village 
of Nes in the island of Amdaiid (53 n 27, 
5 e 45). L 486. 

11 'n see'kar minsk Had tbhii-a 
soeoens. 12 gheef ma'i 't deel fan-t 
ghuu'd. in da faa'dar ghaf sa elk din 
paaj^rt. 15 om da baxghan to Huu'*dan. 
18 ik Hev mai an j6u oeso-ndighd. 22 
briq -t be'sta pak klee*ran niir, in trek 
-t im an, in gheef 'n riq an siin nan, in 
skuu'-nan an a fuu'tan. 23 't me'sta 
kalf. 24 bhant do&oo'za miin scecen 
bhaar doo'd, in is bhee-rfo*nan. 25 
mar da man siin 6n*sta soeopn bhar op-t 
Ian, in duu dii kam, in dikht ba'i -t 
Hyys ko'man bhar, Hoo*|^rda nai -t 
si'qon in da'nsan. 26 ii'n [one], 27 
j6u bruur. 29 om met miin frii'-ndan 
froo'lik ta bhee'za. 31 miin kiin, j6a 
bi-na a'ltiid ba'i ma'i. [" The pure 
longjii) has often been changed into 
the Jlollandish (a'i),but the Amelanden 
are not consistent, and you may hear 
them say : (bha'i se'gha a'ltiidf ta'id, 
in nii't tiid), * we all-teed (tiid) say tid$ 
(ta'id), and not teed (tiid).' " Such in- 



■^. 
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conautencies are Tnlnsble for ihewiiig 
tbe mcamciomness of traniitioni.] 

95. ffef Bildt, parish, a Dut«b 
gtmtenit, and lordship, Datch gritlirtij, 
containiBg St. Aawtt-Paroekit, TiUage 
(fi3nl7,6**0). 1.492. 

11 dar yUaeaa bb 'n man, dii nul 
tbhee MEceasn, 12 an Ha'i pa{_r t» 
>(e(£r -t ghuud yjt anft'ndar. IS om 
da fcTtcans ts bh&i*an. IB u&it, ik 
BGT ms'i basa'ndL);hd tteten iba. 22 
hsbdI -t beatA klepd foor -t likht an 
duun Him dat an, an gh«ef Htm 'n 
Hq an siin uand, an sknu'-nan an a 
fua'-l^n, 23 't fe-tmest kalf. 24 bhant 
dcerc'zj BiEu'n f nn mii'iiAn bhiKer doo'd, 

•iin 6u-Afta mnp-a Vhwmt in -t feld, an 
ijuil dii bhecrom kam, an dikliU ba'i 
-t K^ bhmpi, Hoord ii>t gh^'n an-t 
ghaspri't]. 27 i6a hruuT. 29 dst ik 
met niiin gbau'da fri'ndan as froo'lik 
bbco'z.i mo-klita. 31 kiind, dou biit 
■'Itiid ba'i mc'i. 

96. NoordwoltU, village ( 5 2n 5 3, 

6e8). I. 498. 

II 'n zec'kar meena na'da tbhii' 
z(B(E*n.in. 12 an hij dii-lds weipi 'i 
ghuu'd. IS om daTBTkanstaHjj-dsn. 
18 ueit, ik hee Kcndighd tee');lian 
tbn. 22 breq niir aa'nalons 't beata 
tliid, an Irrk -t uom an, an gbeet 'n 
riqk an ziin i[iu)nd on skbnuT ~ 






n. 23 't ve-ta kaalf. 24 bbant 



1 bhati d 



o-I»M 



stGip-nB bhos op a akar, an tuu 
kbbam, an bii u^'b bhas, notccnle 
HiJ-t zi-i|ea on jnu'Un [' revel,' Dutah 
word]. 27 j6u brceo^r. 28 oro mit 
miin kameraa-dan vrnci-lik U bhee-zau. 
31 kiind, ii bin a'ltiid bit mil. 

XXV. NOORD-HOLLAND,, iO. 

Eagliah Prov-ince of Nobth 
Holland. II. 1. 

97. Wetter-Schelling.vcStfBTt 
of island of ter-ScAtllinff (53 n 20, 
6 I 13). II. 10. 

II air bbnos in minsk, dii nii tbhaa 
■ina. 12 inla['father']jookb ['gave'] 
elkfiin o'-ndeel ['Bbare']. la om op 
da ba-rghan to pa wan. '" ' ' 



■o-ndigbd tobin [or (teii'nn 
Ba'Ija gb6u da bo'sta klen. 
Him o'n, Biek 'n riq o'n siin tiq 
dokh oko'nan o'n aiin fo'tan. 
me'ila k£al. 24 bhant miin ai 
for yji deed bhu, ia bhet foq [' f< 



dokb ' 



or ' caught ']. 2S da AA'dsta nn bhau 
iin -t frild (or (flild)] in daa m, bii-t 
n£i nyye tu gbeen, ti'kbta bii koom 
Beeida nii -t Bi6'qan in-t apii'Iian. 
27 diin bmnr. 29 om mii m^i miin 
fro'qan froo-lik to mM ban. 31 okb, 
miin boim, doo bi'ato o'mas a'ltiid bii 

98. Ootter-SeMUng, cast part 
«f bland of ter-Sekeliinj (53 n 20, 
Si-iO). 11.15. 

1 1 dar bhaas ria 'n minak, in dii nii 
tbhaa Bins. 12 in da man dee Ida -t 
ghnu'd. 15 om op da ba-rgban to 
pa'san. IB ta, ik bs gbrela bo nda 
tsbin [or (tiiti'n)] ta bidni'cen. 22 briq 
da be'tta kle'n, in dokb nim dij o'n, in 
jokb Him^an riq ' " 



akoni 



't fata 



ikht bi uyp koom, n 
Hii nO'qan in spiibjn. 27 diin bruur. 
29 dak ik Tak\ miin triciE'oan froo'Uk 
bho'-zo knu'. 31 miin am, doo bilt 
B'ltiid bi mlL 

99. J/t'(f«^nia, village, middle- 
of-tbe-laod of ter-ScKcUing (53 n 20, 
fi( IS). II. 18. 

11 dar bhaar ris-an mina, di Had 
tbhii' Bujtpns. 12 in Ha'i declda uar-t 
ghau'd. 15 om op da ba-rgban U 
pB*#an. 18 ta, ik Het ao-ndighd toeoo- 
^ban ta. 22 noal gh6u -t bc-sta klced, 
— J — - — :_ j„* — :^ dun*n ifim-an 






n dii ik 



25 da [ju'dsla a 
bhaar in-t feld, in dun na'i naa uyvs 
ghoq, in dikbta ba'i kbbam, Hoo'rda 
ua'i -t si'qan in -t da'naan. 27 diin 
bruur. 29 om ma'i met miin maats 
[' mates '] ria froolik ta maakan. 31 
miin jo-qa, d6n biat i-mae a-ltoos ba'i 

100. Flieland,wh3iA{bAn\b, 
6i0). II. ii. 

11 deer bhas dha 'nman, Ben dii ad 

tbbii Bcena. 12 iicn taat deildan -t 

ghuud UD-ndar cem i[i:n sin H6u'dstan 

da abbiE* 



nik ob Bo-ndigbd tcere ghan 
breq jalcs'i r " ' "-■-' 
gi/litdtn] 't kna-pata pak 



i6n. 22 breq jali 



Dutch 



1 ghecf 'u riq nan ain 
aqd [' hand 'J, Han eknu-nan nan rin 
fna-ton. 23 't kail dat bhe nop ^t ok 
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mest e'ban. 24 bhaqt d(£<£*z9 min seen 
bhas dood, uan a'i ms fo'ndan. 25 
hen de man sin H6u'dBtd seen bhaa 
Hop -t feld, tuu dii nee iis pnear 
house'] kbham, oordan a'i-t ghaei-q 
Hen-t ghddans. 27 Ja bninr. 29 
Hom lis froo'lik to bhee'zan met min 
maats. 31 kiind, ja bint ha-ltoed ba'i 
mee. 

[Observe the regular omission and 
insertion of (h). (iis), for houge, is 
said to have **a very peculiar sound 
between (iis) and (ods)." (dris), once, 
shews the form (ris) to be dereenst.'] 

101. Texel, island (52 n 5, 
4tf47). 11.26. 

11 deer bhas ari's 'n ntan dii tbhii 
soDoens Had. 12 an da vaa-dar deed-at. 
15 om op da f OTkes ta po'sa. 18 taat, 
ik Hebh ghroo'ta so*nda deen toece'gba 
j6u. 22 briq in 'n amara'i'ttsja [^in 
an ave-maria ! ' in a moment !] miin 
be'sta rok niir an duun -am dii an, an 
gbeef Him-an riq an siin Hand, an 
skuu'na an siin bii'ne [*put shoes on 
his legs.' Winkler says ne has been 
asked by a maidservant at Haarlem to 
wipe his iega (instead of his feet] on 
the doormat : meheeir ! ael t4tce» asn- 
bliefje beeine offege f see spec. 80, for 
boots on feeO. 23 't fet mcsta kolf. 
24 bhant doeoe'za soeoDn bhas foor 
ma'i net [*neat,' quite] so ghuud as 
dood, an uo'i is bheero'm fo'nda. 25 
on da 6u'sta sa'o^n bhas op-t land, an 
duu i bheero'm kbham, an dikht ba'i 
Hyys bhas, uoord i si'qa an spopGB'la. 
27 ja bruur. 29 om mit me frii*ndan 
ari's 'n parta'i* an to Icgha. 31 kiind, 
ja'i bent i'mars o'lan ba i mee. 

102. Wieringmy island (52n55, 
5^0). 11.30. 

11 dar bhas ori's 'n man di tbhii 
jo'qcs Had. 12 iin fan di jo-qes, da 
jo'qsta, fruugh an siin taat f* dad'] om 
siin me-mes p mammy's'] babhii's; 
an dat krecgh i. 15 om da fa-rkes ta 
bh&i'dan. 18 ik sel tceoe-ghan taat 
se'gha dat ik so-ndighd nef. 22 maar 
siin taat s6i'da toeccghan siin knechs, 
dat sa siin be'sta klee'ra bre'qa mo'sta, 
en sa-n a'ntrcka mo'sta, an dat sa-n 
riq an siin naqd, an skuu'na an siin 
birna duun mo-sta. 23 't me'sta kalf. 

24 bhant siin socoen dii i dokht dat 
dood bhas, bhas n6u bheero'm fo'qan. 

25 maar tuu kbhom dii aa-ra [* other'] 
JO'qa fan-t laqd-t Hyys, an dii Hoo'rda 
Huu-r so-qan an daqst bhiird. 27 siin 



bruur. 29 bheer H»'i met aaTa jcqei 
ris klukht [local word for * pleasve '] * 
mee maa-ka mo'khtd. 31 kiin,ja'ibia 
a'ltoos ba'i mee. 

103. Schagen, country town 
(52 n 47, 4 <» 47). II. 35. 

11 dar bha8-ar-« 'n vaa-dar an dii 
Had tbhee zcecens. 12 na'i ghoq ar 
den maar tuu o-var om-am z'n porai 
ta ghee-van, dssr i anspraak op had. 
15 op da va*rkans pa-sa. 18 m'n vaa-dar 
is zaon guui-ja k£B*ral, as k-ar-s nEi 
'm tuu ghoq, an zei-da dat -at-m'ii 
spa'it ['food'] daa -k zja raar deen 
Hep, dan, deqk ik, z6a>k bhel bheer in 
HOB'is ko-ma ma-gha. 22 na'i most in 
ii-nan dii sti-kanda klKB-ra oe'it duun, 
an da knekht most nvya Haa*b, an dii 
most i a-ntre-ka, an i Vreegh 'n gh^u'W 
riq an z'n vi-qar, an skhuu'na an. 23 
't mee'-stkalf. 24 bhant m'n zceoea 
bhas zaa ghuud as doad. ntfu is i 
o'nvarbha'khs bheer o'pardan [Dutch 
opwarU an, upwards on] ko-man. 25 
tbha'is za in Hce'is a-las klaar maakt 
Ha-da, bhas da 6u*8ta zeooen nogh op^t 
land, an tuu -t zao bhat omee-nanbe'i ^ 
[Dutch om ende h\jy nearly] skhee- 
marEE'vand bhas, uat i dsEU an tui 
ehoq i UEE Hoe'is tuu, maar tuu i bhat 
di'khtar ba'i Hce'is kbham, Haord i dat 
za zoo a'isala'ik ['awfully*] vroo-lak 
bhaza. 27 Ja broo'r. 29 tuu ik 
ii'masdaa-gha kamaraa*s ba'i m'n Had. 
31 m'n JO'qan, jee bin a'ltoos ba'i m'n 
bheest. 

[The open long e and o are clearly 
pronounced and kept dintinct from the 
close long # and o. The open long i 
in West Friesian pronunciation sounds 
"almost like the Friesian diphthong 
M," or (4a, 6o, e'J, " and the open lone 
nearly agrees with the Friesian m,' . 
(6a, 6a, o') ; but I have put (es, od) in ; 
the transcription, because the fractun j 
was not sumciently clearly indicated.] 

104. Benninahroeky village 
(52 n 42, 5 ^ 2). II. 41. 

11 deer bhas ar-s 'n man, in dii had 
tbhee soeoens. 12 on H&i dee-Ida 
Hceocrloe'i'-t ghuud. 15 om da ve-rkans 
ta bhtd'dan. 18 vaa-dar, ik Hebh ' 
kbhaad deen tcecB'ghan j6u. 22 breq 
Hiir gh6u da be*sta plcpn [' clothing,' 
old (plyynja), in Ostend (plce'i-tsjae), 
origin unknown], in duun 't *m an, in 
gheef am-an riq an s'n Hand, in skuu'nd 
an s'n biina. 23 't meest kalf. 24 
bhant doecezo m'n soeoen bhaa dood, in 
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H&i is bheer yo^dan. 26 in 8*n 6u'dsta 
Boecen bhas in -t Teld, in tuu dii dikht 
b&i Hoe'is kbham, Hoord i zi*qan in 
spoBoe-lan. 27 J9 brunr. 29 dat ik mit 
m'n Tii-ndd or-s vroo'lik bbee*z9 mokht. 
31 kind, j&i bi'na a-lt&id b&i mee. 

[On the word (boek) for Dutch buik 
AKB'ik), Winkler remarks that long 
(yr) and (ii) were anciently common 
all over Holland, as at present in 
Zeeland, West Flanders, Fnesland and 
most other Netherland provinces. Only 
Holbuid, Brahant, and East Flanders 
have changed long u = {jj) into ui = 
(oe'i), and long t = (ii) into ij = (o'iV 
which Winkler identifies with (tfi). 
See (1292 a'). " But eyen in Holland 
tiie old pronunciation is not thoroughly 
extinct. Some words, as duvel, duzma, 
iveriff, are pronounced with (yy, ii) by 
almost all Hollanders, eyen townsmen, 
and those who speak so-called ' fashion- 
able ' fataoendelijk Hollandish. But in 
some Holland dialects the sounds sink 
to an intermediate sound, as buk (boek) 
rather than buik or buuk (boe'ik, byyk), 
and dik (dtk, de^k), rather than dijk or 
diik (da'ik, diik), and this is the case 
at Benningbroek." In spec. 105 these 
are apparently rather (^, tt). All this 
confirms what was said on page 295.] 

105. Enkhuiten, town (52n42, 

6 e 17). II. 45. 

11 dar bhoo'nds a'rghans 'n man di 
argh rtfk bhas an dii tbhee zceoens ad. 
12 an i dee'lda z'n ghuud o'ndar 'rloel*. 
15 om op da ya'rkans op ta pa'sa. 18 
yaa'dar 'k eb zo-ndi^hd tceoe-ghan j6u. 
22 aa-lt 't be-sta pak klee-ra r*s iir, an 
IffiSBt [" sounds as long e with a slight 
inclination to a ; this sound is not easy 
to describe, and is yery peculiar"] -at 
-am a'nduun, an gheef-am-an riq an z'n 
and, an skuu'na an z'n bii*na. 23 't 
ye'ta kalf . 24 bhant doeoe-za miin zoeoen 
bhas daad [*' a sound between Friesian 
oa and ooa fo*, oo' ?), the Netherland 
boom (boom r) a tree, and the Nether- 
land bot (hot, hot ?)"], an is yo'ndan. 
25 an z'n 6u'sta zoeoBU bhas in-t veld, 
an duu dii bhrom kbham, an kort hi 
PM bhas oo*rda ii-t ghaza*q an-t da*nsa. 
27 Ja bruur. 29 dat 'k aak ar-s mit m'n 
ma'karz p mates '] pret e'ba kon. 31 
kind, n bint a-ltiid oil mii. 

[On {99 y tt), see note on. spec. 104.] 

106. Eoorn, town (52 n 36, 
5 e 4). II. 47. 

[As a workman woxdd relate the 
parable to his children.] 



11 dar bhas ars 'n e*regh ra'ik Heer 
dii tbhee zoedens Had. 12 ma taat,xja 
mo'sta ma'in ma muu'dars bebha'i't 
ghee'ya. 15 op z'n ya'rkens in-t land 
to pa-sa. 18 taat, zo-ndighd Heb ik, 
yoor j5u. 22 steekt ja'iloe'i- di jo*qa 
dar 's gh&u ferm in da ploe-nja [* cloth- 
ing *] dat ii-r bheer kadree* [* smart *] 
oe'i-tzii-t. 23 't ye*ta ka-lef. 24 bhant 
ma ju-qa bhas zoo ghuud as dood maar 
n6u kan a'les nogh bheer in-t e*fe 
ko'ma. 25 maar n6u da 6u'dsta zceoen 
dii kbham-t uoe'is yan-t land an dii 
HOO'rda dat labh&i [* uproar,* row, used 
in all Dutch dialects] an dii zagh dat 
spektaa-kal. 27 z'n bruur. 29 dat 
ii m'n 6i'gha mit ma kameraa'ts 
yerdii'yartee'ra kon. 31 JO'qa, ja'i 
bi*na o'mars a-lta'id Hen an o-mtrant 
mee. 

107. CTrJfe, island (52n40,5<?37). 
II. 54. 

11 dAAr bhas ar-s 'n man, in dii 
a*da tbhii' zyyns. 12 in z'n tAA'ta 
dii' 'Ida 't ghuud, an ghaf 'm z'n part. 
15 om op da ya'rkas ta pa-san. 18 
tAA'ta, ik aBy azoe'ndighd tyyghan juu. 

22 briq iir dAA'delik 't be-sta kUi'd, in 
trek-at-am an, in ghii'f-am-an riq an 
z'n aand, in skhuu'nan an z'n bii'nan. 

23 't ghame'sta kalf. 24 bhant m'n 
zyyn bhas dood, in ii is bheer ayuu'ndan. 
25 in d-6u'd8ta zjyn bhas in -t laand, 
in duu a'i kort ba'i -t oeces kbham, oord 
ii -t ghasa'Q in -t ^hada*ns. 27 Ja 
bryyr. 29 dat ik mit m'n yri'ndan ok 
ar-s yroeoe'lik bhee'za mokht. 31 keend, 
ji bi'nan O'mars a'ltoos ba'i m'n. 
[<< Long a has four sounds, as long in 
goon^ Mtoon (00); as oa (aa) in doar, 
toate ; as pure a (aa) in dagen^ maak; 
and finally as ce (sese) in maarj laeoerdig^ 
etc." Althoii^h initial h is omitted, it' 
is not unduly inserted.] 

108. Marken^ island (52 n 27, 
5 e 8). II. 58. 

11 dar bhas-as 'n man, an dii ad 
tbhee zoecens. 12 an a'i yardee-lde 't 
ghuud. 15 om op da ye-rkans ta 
pa'san. 18 taa, ik ebh az6u*ndighd 
toeoe-ghan j6u. 22 briqt iir ghaok 
P quickly'] 'n bas [* beautiful,' old 
Fnesian bask'] kleed, an trekt-at-am ' 
an, an gheeft 'n ric^ an z'n aeaend, an 
skhuu-nan an z'n bii'nan. 23 't gha- 
me'sta kalf. 24 bhant m'n zoeoen bhas 
dood, an a'i is ay6u'ndan. 25 en z'n 
6u'sta zoeoen bhas op-t Isesend an tuun 
a'i dikht bai ce'is iam, oo*rda a'i -t 
ghaza*q an-t ghada*n8. 27 Ja bruur. 
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29 om mit m'n maats ar-s Troo'lik ta 
bhee'za. 31 ka'ind, ja'i bi*na a-lta'id 
be'i ma. 

109. JSbhjslooty village, near 

BuUuloot, Tillage (52ft 24, Ubb). II. 
62. 

11 deer bhas ar-s 'n man dii tbbee 
zoeoens Had. 12 an tuu vardee-lda da 
vaa-dar z*n ebuud. 15 om de va-rkis 
ta dra'i-vo [* drive,' Duteb]. 18 yaa*dar, 
ik Heb azo'ndigbd toeoD'^ba j6u. 22 
breq do be-sta klee'ra uiir, an trek-am 
dii an, an prbeef-am-an riq an z'n Hand, 
an skhuu'na an z'n bii*na. 23 H Te-ta 
kalf . 24 bhant dcecp'za zoDoen van mee 
bhas astflDTva, an is bhcor dvo*nda. 25 
an z*n 6u*t»td zccoen bhas in-t land an 
tnu dii deer oe'it ghoq, an dikbt ba'i 
HQo'is kbham, iioo'rdan ii-t ghaza'q an 
da myyzii'k. 27 Ja bruur. 29 om met 
me ka-maraa's ar-s pret ta H6a*a 
Phold']. 31 zccoen, Ja'i bent a-lta'id 
ba'i ma. 

110. Zaanhant or coast about 
Zaandamy in English Saardam^ town 
(52 « 26, 4 tf 49). II. 65. 

1 1 dar bhas 'r 's 'n man, an dii Had 
tbbee zoeoens. 1 2 an do vaa-dar declda- 
n-t ghuud. 15 oem (cp da va'rakas ta 
pa'sa. 18 vaa'dar, 'k Hev aso'ndighd 
tocoe'gha j6u. 22 naal a-nstons [* at 
the hour,' immediately] 't mdoi-sta 
kleed, an duu-m dat an ; steek-an riq 
an z'n Hand, an trek skuu'na an z'n 
vuuta. 23 't mesta ka I'f. 24 bhant 
doDOJ'ze zojopn van mee bhas astopTva, 
an is avo'nda. 25 an da 6u'sta zoxrn 
bhas in -t veld an duu ii -t HA'is kwam 
["the ui of A«w, et<j., is nearly be- 
tween at (&i) and oi (6i)"], Hoo-rda 
ii -t zi-qa an-t da-nsa. 27 Ja bruur. 
29 oem mit mo vri*nda bhet pl&izii*r ta 
HO'va. 31 kind, ja'i bint o-mars a*la 
dagh ba'i mee. 

111. JSeemskerk, village (52i»30, 
4 e 41). II. 68. 

11 dar bhas r^is 'n man met tbhee 
zceocns. 12 an da vaa-dar dee -t. 15 
om op da va-rakas ta pa'san. 18 
vaa'dor, ik heb ghazo-ndighd tceoe'gha 
jou. 22 breq iiiir 't be-sta pak, trek- 
t-am an, ghecf-am-an riq an z'n vi*qar, 
an trek-am skhuu-nen an z'n bii'nan. 
23 't ve*ta kalf. 24 bhant docoe-za 
zoeoen van meo bhas doo'd, an ik heb 
'm bhccr akree'ghan. 25 z'n 6u'sta 
ZQDOcn bhas in -t veld, an tuu i ba'i 
Hoqk P home,' a good Friesian word, 
in full use in Friesland] kbham, 



Hoo'rden ii-t zi-qan an da-OBan. 27 
ja bruur. 29 dat ik met ma vri-ndd 
vroo'lik kon bhee*za. 31 kind, ja bin 
8'lta'id ba'i mee. 

112. Egmond aan Zee^ village 
(52 « 36, 4 <f 38). II. 71. 

11 deer bhas 'n man dii a-da tbhii 
zeena. 12 Hen &i dee*]da z'n ghand 
o*qar [Dutch ofider * among'! darloi 
[for heurluif Dutch hutdiedfn, literally 
them people]. 15 Hom Hop da ya-rkans 
ta pa-sa. 1 8 taat, nik ee-bha zo*qdi^hd 
tee-gha j6u. 22 breq prakhkt&i* ['un- 
mediately,* a word in daily use amonf 
the Egmond fishermen, of unknown 
oriffinT 't zi'udaghsa pak [* Sunday*! 
pack 'j, Han trekt *t im an, Han ^heef- 
im-an riq, an z'n aqd [*hand'], nan 
skuu'na an z'n bii*na. 23 *t gbamee*si3 
kalf. 24 bhaqt ma zeen bhas dood, 
Han &i His bhtKjr avo*qa [' found '1 
25 Han z'n 6u*8ta ^een bhas in-t laqa, 
Han tuu &i b&i 't 6is kbbam, oo-rd &i 
r&i'kola'ik zi-qa an da*qsa. 27 Ja 
bruur. 29 nom ris mit ma ma'kars 
bl^id ta bhee*za. 31 kind, j£d beo 
a-lt&id b^ mee. 

113. Za»(ft70or<, village (52ii23, 
4«32). II. 74. 

11 dar bhas arei'S 'n man, an dii 
Had tbhii zoecens. 12 an tuu ehaf da 
vneaj-dar-am z'n por-sii, an liit *m 
gheeffiu. 15 jaj, bn&i [* yes, feed'] md 
va-rkes maeaer. 18 va»a}*dar, ik neb 
azondighd toeoD'gha j<$u. 22 Hs^el da 
be'sta plce-nja, an duut-am dii an, an 
gheef-am-an riq an z'n Hand, an 
skhuu'na an z'n bii-na. 23 *t vrta 
kalf. 24 bhant ma zoeoen bhas dood, 
en is bero-m [Dutcb wedcrom * again*] 
ako'ma. 25 an z'n 6u*std zoDcen bhas 
in-t veld, an tuu dii nssc ndis kbham, 
Hoo-rdan ii al in da vorta 't zi-qa an-t 
spri-aa. 27 Ja free-ra. 29 om mit ma 
vri-naa vroo lik ta bhee'za. 31 kind, 
j&i bent a-lt&id b&i mee. 

rOn the west coast of Holland gene- 
rally, long a is (a>aB), ei and if are 
({lai, ki), ui is (<5i, o'i), close ^ is (iij; 
h is usually left out and put in exactly 
contrariwise, but this is not so in 
Zandvoort.] 

114. Rmrlem^ city (52n23, 
4«38J. II. 79. 

[** The present mode of apeecb in 
Haarlem is undoubtedly that which, of 
all used in the province of Holland, and 
hence in the Netherlands, approaches 
nearest to the genuine Netherlandiah; 
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it is nearest to thepresent literary lan- 
^^lage. Genuine Haarlemish, as far as 
it exists, is certainly not spoken by more 
than half the inhabitants ; the other half, 
including many strangers, speak modem 
Hollandish." The g is very strongly 
{^ttural, and / and n final cause the 
insertion of (i) before, and (a) after, the 
preceding short Towel, as (khiop'a'ldo) 
for ffuldtn (ghce'ldon). Both the spe- 
cimens 114 and 116 are dated, August 
1870.] 

11 dar bhas or^isii's [Uhero-once- 
once,' a repetition] 'n man, on dii uad 
tbhee zoons. 12 an da yaa-dar var- 
dee'-lda z'n buu'ltsha [or (buultja)] an 
khaf-am z'n porsii*. 1 5 om z*n TO'rakes 
td bh^i-a. 18 yaa-dar, 'k Hep kha- 
so'ndikht tee-gha j6u. 22 breq ma 
r^LB kh&u [* quickly*] ma be-sta jas 
[ =/kM, * bundle,' a Dutch French word] 
Hiir, an duu-m dii an, an duu-n riq an 
s'n Hand, an skhuu*na an z'n b^ei'na. 
23 't vet khamist^ kaFf. 24 bhant 
me zoon bhas dood, en n6u is-t-i 
khavo'nda. 25 en z'n 6u*sta zoon hhha 
op 't land, an tun dii dikht ba'i 't HOD'is 
kbham, Hoo-rdan ii-t khaza'q an-t kha- 
da-ns. 27 Ja bruur. 29 om-s-an 
fee'si [* feast*] mit ma vri'*nda to ne-ba. 
31 bhiel [*well*] jo-qa, ja'i bent 
a'lta'id ba'i mee. 

115. Haarlem J see specimen 
114. 11.82. 

["Modem Hollandish," that is, lite- 
rary Dutch, called "of course almost 
exclusively in the province of Holland 
the polite (heschaafde) pronunciation of 
Netherlandish." See pp. 1292, and 
1377, «'.] 

11 ii'mand Had tbhee zoons. 12 an 
tan vardee'lda da vaadar z'n ghuud. 
16 om da va'rkcs to bhtfi-a. 18 vaa-dor, 
ik Heb ghozo'ndighd tee-ghan jry. 




ia a contraction for (>7'ec), still usci 
by ladies* maids, and tnat a contraction 
for (yy ee'dole) uw edele, * your no- 
bility ; ' gij (gha'i) is used in writing.] 

22 breq-8 gh6u -t be-sta pak klce-ra 
Hiir, an duu-m dat an, an duu-n riq 
an z'n Hand, on skhuuna an z'n vuu*ta. 

23 't ghome-sta kalf. 24 bhant m'n 
zoon bhas dood, an ii is bhecr ghovo-nda. 
26 da 6u'8td zoon bhas op't veld, on 
taun i dikht ba'i Htc'is kbham, Hoo*rda 
Ho'i -t ghaza'q en-t ghada-ns. 27 yy 
bruur. 29 om-s met ma vri*nda feest 
to ke*na yii*ra ['celebrate']. 31 m'n 
jcqan, jee bent i-mara a'lta'id ba'i 
mee. 



116. Amsferdamy city (52n22, 
4 e 63). II. 93. 

[The better classes speak literary 
Dutch, small tradesmen and journey- 
men still speak Amsterdamish, which 
was original Friesian ; in the xiv th 
and xvth centuries it was still half 
Friesian ; in the xvi th and beginning 
of the xvuth it agreed most closely 
with the speech of Leeu warden, speci- 
men 91 ; and Winkler thinks that old 
Amsterdamish is nearer to Friesian 
than the present Friesian itself, and 
refers to the verses of Gijsbrand Ad- 
riaenszen Bredoro for proofs. The 
" watering "of its spirit oegan in the 
latter part of the xvii th century, and 
now barely half of the genuine Amster- 
damers speak Amsterdamish. " Busy 
intercourse with fellow- coimtrymen and 
strangers, improved education, greater 
wish to read, and above all fashion , 
which rejects all that is original, or 
that is inherited, has made old Amster- 
damish what it is." Winkler re- 
cognises at present nineteen varieties 
of Amsterdamish, and gives as the fol- 
lowing specimen, the Kalverntraatishy 
or speech of Kalver Street, which runs 
South from the Palace ; this mode of 
speech is spoken in parts which are 
" teer fatsoendrtijk " (very fashionable) , 
and IS cormpted by '* elegante eX" 
prcssies " (elegant expreasions) ; but by 
old gentlemen, born and bred in the 
Heeregracht and Kcizergracht, it is 
still spoken purely. Modem inhabit- 
ants of Kalver Street speak Frankish, 
High German, Italian, Flemish or 
Brahantish, or Jewish and modem 
Hollandish.] 

1 1 dar bhas-arcisii's 'n man-an J^the 
hyphens are here all in the original, 
and shew rather a ditferent union of 
words from that used in English] dii 
uat tbhee zo<ms. 12 an na'i ghai 'm 
zoovec'l-as am tuu'kbham. 16 ghaa 
mar na boc'i'ta-n-op ma lant, tan kei-j- 
op [* then can ye upon *] ma va'rakes 
pa'sa. 18 okh-ik Hep ghdZo*ndight 
tocargha-n-yyee. 22 uaal ja'i r^is-as- 
ta-bhint m'n zondughsa rok niir-an 
trek 'm dii-j-an-an gheef 'm-as 'n 
fattiuu'ndelik mans kind ['as a fashion- 
able man's child'] *n riq-an z'n vi'qor ; 
-an ja, skhuu'na mot-i-j-ook-an He*bo! 
zegh ! breq ma be-sta nvyo ma'r mee- 
j-an duu 'm dii-j-an z n vnu'ta. 23 
't ghame-sta ka'lef . 24 bhant ma zoon 
bhas zoo ghuut-as doot-an 'k neb 'm 
bheero'm ghavo'nda. 26 en d du'ste 
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zoon bbi*8t9-r nogli niks nii-mandal 
Tan, bbant H9'i bbas net niit 't uoD'is, 
ma'r tuu*n-i na Hoe'iB kbbam, Hoo*rd»- 
n-i dat-r braaf gbazoqa-n-an gbada'nst 
bbiir-an dat-to vioo'l gbiq. 27 yyes 
bruur. 29 om 'n Tri'nddmaa'ltsha for 

tia)] met m*n kenisa ta Hdu'bna. 

1 kind, zei da vaa-dar tuu, Heb>Jd-n-t 
niit-&'la daa'gba vol-op ba'i mee 
gbdHa-t P 

117. Laren, Tillage (52 n 15, 
6 e 13). II. 98. 

1 1 'n zee'kar mins a*da tbhee zceoens. 
1 2 an a'i dee*lda nam 't gbood. 15 om 
da va-rkes ta HOPoe-an. 18 vaa'dar, ik 
eb azoendigbd toccc'gban j6il 22 breq 
gh6u-t be-sto kleed iir, an doo-t a?m 
an, an gbeef (pm-an riq an z'n aqd, an 
skhoo'nan an z*n bee'nan. 23 't ve'ta 
kalf. 24 bhant dii zceoen van mee 
blias dood, on is avo'qdan. 25 z'n 
6u*sta zcDtrn bbas op-t veld, on too a'i 
kbbam an kort ba'i oece'is kbbam, oo-rda 
Ha'i gbazi-q an gbada-os. 27 Ja broeoer. 
29 om met m'n vri*naan is vroo'lik ta 
bbee'zan. 31 ka'ind, ja'i bin alta'id 
ba'i mee. 

118. ITtfiEW, village (52 n 18, 

6 e 14). II. 102. 

11 'n mins Had tbbee zocoe'nan. 
12 an Ha'i dee'lda z'n gbnud. 15 om 
da vaTkans to bhe'i*an. 18 vaa*dar, 
ik Heb azosndigbd toooe'gban j6u. 22 
briq daa'lak 't be*sta pak an d6ou-t 
HGom an, gbeef -am-an nq an z'n Haqd, 
en skboo'-nan an z'n bee'nan. 23 't 
ve'ta kalf. 24 waqt dooe'za zoBcen 
Tan mee bbas doo'd, an is avo'qdan. 
25 an da 6u'sta z(pa?n bbas op-t laqd, 
en too' iiii dikbt ba'i uce'is kbbam, 
zagb Hii 'n ghroo'*ta vara-qariq [Dutcb 
verafideriuffy * cbange*] ; za zo'qan, 
spoeoD'ldan an da-qstan. 27 ja broeoer. 
29 om mot m'n vri-ndan vroo'*lik ta 
bbee-zan. 31 ka'ind, ja'i bint a'lta'id 
ba'i mee. 

XXVI. ZuiD - Holland, in 
English Province of South Hol- 
land. II. 105. 

119. TFouhrmge,Yi\lsLge(52nlO, 
4 e 37). II. 106. 

1 1 dar bbas arasii's 'n man dii tbbee 
zoeopns Had. 12 an d-6u*a man var- 
dee-ldan z'n gbeld an gbuad. 15 om 
da va-rkes ta Huuijan. 18 vaadar, 
ik Heb azondigbd t<BOP*eba j6u. 22 
breq 's ghfiu-t zojndaghskha gbuud 
Hiir e trekt-at-am an, en steek-en riq 



an z*n vi'qar, en trek-em skbna-nan 
an. 23 't veta kalf. 24 bhant 
doecB'ze zoeocn van mee bbas d6ood 
[" long with the accent, and a faint 
aftersound of om "] en ik Heb *m bheer 
evo'nda. 25 z&in on-sta z<p<pn bhai 
't land in agbaa-n, an tun dii bheer op 
Hcc'is an gboq, an op da bboerf [Dutch 
uvr/', * wharf,* homestead], uooTda 
H&i za zi'qan an da-nsan. 29 om mM 
ma kamaraa's skbik ta ne'ba. 31 
kind, j&i bent o'mars a-lt&id b^ mee. 

120. Leiden, city (52 n 10, 
4tf30). 11.111. 

J'** The speech of Leiden is nndonbt- 
y by far the ugliest {d^ UelijkMU), 
most unpleasant, and most countrified 
(plaUt) sounding in all Holland." 
The open country is said to be pkty 
' flat,' m contradistinction to the town, 
BO that when those who speak Low-- 
that is Lowland — German, talk of t 
plat pronunciation, they mean one 
which prevails in the country, which ii 
so flat that the plain is not even broken 
by a collection of bouses ! All the 
terms highj iow, Jtaty upper, applied to 
German, have reference to the con* 
formation of the country, like Lowland 
and Highland applied to Scotch. The 
educat^ speak literary Dutch.] 

11 dar bbas eri's 'n man dii tbhee 
zocoB'na Had. 12 an tuu dei'lda d^ 
vaa'dar z'n gbuud mit arloy [" the 
diphthong ui is not pure oi *(6i), but 
has something of the oh sound," and 
Winkler writes <wi, which I interpret 
(6y)]. 15 om op da va-rakes ta pa-sa. 
18 vaadar ik eb zo-nda ghaaaa*n 
tei'gha jou. 22 Haal ari's gh&o-t 
sce'ndasa pak, en trek-at-em an, en 
st^ik 'n gh6u'e riq an z'n vi-qar, an 
trek-am skbuu-na an z'n Tuu'ta. 23 
't ghame-sta ka-laf. 24 want doece'ia 
zoccen van mee bbas d6oud, en B&ai is 
bh6ir taroe-gh ghavo-nda. [The (ei, 
iiai) are here separated, according ai 
Winkler writes ei, ai, but he says n 
and ij are not pure ai, but are some- 
what prolonged, as a-at.] 25 en da 
man z'n 6u'sta zoooen bbas op 't land, 
en tuu dii ghadaa-n ad mit bbcraka, 
en naa ndys ghoq^ an dikbt b&ai H6ys 
kbbam, Hoo'rdan li dat za zo*qan an 
da*nstd. 27 Ja bruur. 29 om mi'ma 
['with my'] kamaraas vr6oi'8lik ta 
bh6i'zd. 31 JO, j&ai bint a'lt&aid 
b&ai mkain. 

/ 121. Katwijk aan Zee, Tillage 
(52 It 12, 4 f 23). II. 122. 
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11 dar bhaB eri's 'n man, dii tbhee 
jo'qae H&i, do iin 'n pieser jsese'iishes 
[or (tJ98)] au'er [* older *] as d- a'ndor. 
12 in tun dee'-ldd do vsese-dor z'n 
ebeld in gbnnd, in ghaf *ni z*n porsii 
for (pOTwa)]. 16 om do va-rkoB to 
Db&i'o. 18 Ysae'dor, ik Heb ozce'n- 
dighd tcBCB'gho j6n. 22 Hsecel ori's 
gh6a-t m6o'i'8to pak klee-ro, in trek- 
ot-om an, in gbeef-om-on ri(^ an z*n 
vi'qor, in skan*no an z'n bii'no. 23 
't ye'to kalf . 24 bhant doece'zo zceoen 
Tan mee bhas doo'd, in n&u Hebo 
bhee-m bheer ovcndo. 25 do &u*st9 
zoeoen bhas in-t veld, in tun dii-t 
Hoe'is kbham, Hoo-rd-ii-t zi-qon in-t 
da-nson. 27 J&u brnur. 29 dat ik 
mit mo kamoraa-s ori's yroo'-lik kon 
bbee-zo. 31 ma JO'qo, J&i bint a*lt&id 
b&i mee. 

122. Scheveninffen, Tillage 
(62nl6, 4tf 16). II. 126. 

1 1 dor bhas ori's- 'n man, on dii ad 
tbbii zoBoens. 12 on z'n vsese'dor 
dee**ldo do buul of voor zsesen [* him,' 
Dutch zijnj properly * his '] on z'n 
brnur. 16 om z*n va-rakes to (iui-jo 
[remnant of hoeden (miu'don)]. 18 
veesD'dar, ik ebb ozoB'ndighd toece'gho 
j6n. 22 laq dsBse-dolik 't be-sto ghuud, 
on dunt-om dat an, on dnu-n riq an 
z'n and on gheef om skhnu'no an z'n 
biino. 23 *t ome'sto ka I'f. 24 bhant 
dceoB'zo zoeoen Tan mee bhas doo'd 
[written doad, and said to be the 
<* Friesian and English oa in boat^* the 
former is (6a, o', oo'), the latter is cer- 
tainly not so in lettered English], on 
ii is bhaoro'm oko'mo. 26 on do man 
z'n du'sto zoeoen dii bhas op 't land, 
on tun dii naese oaoes [* house '] ghiq, 
oo' *rdo-n-ii zo zi'qo on da-nso. 27 Ja 
brnur. 29 om mit ma kamarsese's ari's 
vroo**lik te bhee*za. 31 j6oi [* young 
one'], Jd'i ben a-lt&id b&i mee. 

123. U Gravenhage^ in En- 

flish the Hague, city (62 n 3, 4 e 18). 
I. 131. 
1 1 dar bhas ari's 'n man, an dii Had 
tbhae'i zAA-na. 12 an tuu dse'i'lda da 
Taah'dar z'n ghuud o*nda H/ilii*. 16 
om do va'rakes ta Hiiui'ja. 18 yaah*- 
der, ik Hep ^hazo*ndighd toeoe'ghan yy. 

22 breq niir ris gh&u-t be'ste klee'id 
en duut-at^am an, an ghse'ift-am-an riq 
an z'n Hand, an skhuu*na an z'n TUU'to. 

23 *t ghomesto ka I'f. 24 bhant 
doece'zo zaau yan mee bhas dAAd, on 
n6ii HBB-m-om toroe'gh ghoTO'udo. 26 
on z'n 6u*sto zaau bhas in 't yeld, on 



tuu dii kbham on dikht bBE-t H^'is 
bhas, Hoo-rda-n-ii-t ghaza*q an-t gha- 
da*ns. 27 la bruur. 29 om dar met 
ma Tri*ndd vrAA'lik msel ta bhee*za. 
31 m'n kind, jbb bin a'ltoos bsB m'n. 
[" e and o are very broad ; e comes 
near at, and o near ao (aa). m', ut, ou, 
\j\ are close and pinched (benepeni) ; ft, 
{>', are almost long French i ; ui is eui 
vrith second eu in French heurewemenl, 
and ou is yery near oe (uu)." In the 
text I haye followed Ms spelling, 
where I haye used (se'i) to express an 
" imperfect, obscure" at, because he 
says that where it stands for e long, it 
must not be spoken ''perfect" nor "too 
clearly," and that long a " approaches 
the bleating <» (flesej," which 1 naye re- 
presented by (ah).] 

124. '« Oravesande, village 

(61 ft 69, 4 tf 10). II. 134. 

11 dar bhas is 'n man dii tbhee 
zoeoens Had. 12 en op 't la'qa lest 
[* at the long last'], dceoer z'n zani'ko 
an dr6ina mos z'n yaa'dar bhel tuu*- 
ghee'ya, an zoo kreegh-d-i z'n zin [*he 
got his mind,' got what ho wanted]. 
16 om da ya'rkas ta ndui'^a. 18 
yaa'dar, ik neb mo ergh slekht toeoe'gho 
jee 0-hedraa-gho. 22 breq in 'n 
o*mozii*ntsho |^r (-tio)] da be-sta klee'ro 
dii ja yi'uda ken, an duu z-om an, an 
gheef-am-an gh6u'a riq an z'n yi'qar 
an skhuu'na an z'n yuu-ta. 23 't 
ye-tghame-sta kalf. 24 bhant doeoe-za 
zoeoen yan mee bhas dood, on n6u is-t-i 
bhoro'm ^hayo'nda. 26 tuu dat zoo 
plaas Had, bhas dan 6u'sta zoeoen in't 
yeld, an tuu dii yan 't land kbham, an 
di'khta bal Hoe'is bhas, Hoo'rda-n-ii-t 
ghaza-q an-t ghada-ns. 27 Ja bruur. 
29 dat ik mi'ma yri'uda ris yroo'lik 
mokh ['might'] bhee-za. 31 okh, 
ma kind, jee ben o-mars a-lta'id bal 
mee. 

125. Groot-AmmerSf village 
(61 ft 64, 4 49). II. 138. 

11 dar bhas-os 'n man on dii Had 
tbhee zoeoens. 12 on do yaa'dar 
dee'lda-n-ar-t ghuud. 16 om do 
ye-rkans ta ntiui-jan. 18 yaa'dar, ik 
nee ghazo-ndighd toeoe'ghan j6u. 22 
breq ma m'n bcsta k^*ra, an duu 
za-m an, an gheef-an riq an z'n Hand, 
an skhuuna an z'n yuu'ta. 23 't ye-ta 
kalf. 24 bhant m'n zoeoen nift bhas 
dood, an Hii is ghayo'uda. 26 da man 
z'n 6u'sta zoeoen bhas op 't yeld, en 
tuun Hii bii 't nyys kbham, Hoo'rda 
Hii -t ghoza'q on g^oda'ns. 27 jo 
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braor. 29 om mit me Tii-nde rroo'lik 
to bhee'Zd. 31 kind, jee bint a*ltiid 
bii mee. 

126. Gorinc?iemy town {5ln49y 
4 e 69). II. 140. 

11 dAAT bhas is na man mi tbbee 
soons. 12 en tun dee'lda da TAA'dar 
i*n ghund. 16 om op da yoTakes ta 
pa-sa. 18 vAA'dar 'k Heb zoo slekbt 
ghelee'ft dat 't skha-nda-n-is yoecer j6a. 
22 haaI ifi gb&Uy zee i, 't m6oi*sto 
kleed, an trek-at-am is [* once '] AAn, 
an-an riq mot i AAn z'n Hand ne-ba, 
an duut-am skhuu-nan ok AAn z*n 
▼nu'ta. 23 't Te-ta kalf. 24 omdaa* 
mana-jo'qan op d'n hoI bbas ghagbAAn 
[^ bad gone to tne bole/ as it were * to tbe 
bottom/ tbe word hoi is yery idiomati- 
cally used in D utcb] , an n6a bneer boo'ya 
waa'tar is [*and is now aboye water 
again'];— Hd'i bbas op-anan dbbAA'l- 
bnegb [* lost patb '], an ii is bheer to 
rekbt. 25 n6a bbas d'n 6a*sta JO'qa 
net [' exactly'] op 't land, an tunn i nAA 
Hoe'is tuu'kbbam, dokb ii [^tbougbt 
be']: bba Hoor-k yoeoBr-an gbazi'q 
•n-an gbadans P 27 Ja bryyr. 29 om 
is mi m'n yri-nda ta smoc'la [Datcb 
' feast/ gormandise] 31 jo'qds\a, jee 
bent o'mars a-lta'i ba'i mee. 

127. Rotterdam^ city(51«55, 
4tf29). II. 146. 

11 dar bbas iis 'n man dii tbbee 
loecens nad. 12 in da yaa*dar gbaaf- 
am z'n porsii*. 16 om da ya'rakes op to 
pa'sa. 22 naal ma iis gb&u da be'sto 
klee-ran ce'it-a kast, in duut-am dii an; 
gbeef-am-an riq an z'n yi qar, in 
skhuu'na an z'n yuu'to. 23 't ye* to 
kalf. 24 bbant ma zoeoen dii -k dokb 
Ptbougbt'l dat dood bbas, beb ik 
bbecro'm gnavo'nda. 26 tuu za n6u 
braaf an da gbaq bbaa ra, kbham da 
6u'8to zccncn dii van 't ghava-l nogb 
niit an [tbis (an) is a mere expletiye 
associated witb (niit)] bbist, in i Hoo'rda 
za zi-qan in da-nsan. 27 Ja bruur. 
29 dat-i [that he^ tbe words are re- 
ported in tbe tbird person] voor Hcem- 
of z'n yri'nda nogb n6oit zoo oo'i-tgbe- 
Haa'ld [* fetcbed out '] nad. 31 kind, 
jee bint oc-mars bac'i mee. 

["Tbe soimd ai must not be pro- 
nounced too broadly (volmondtg), it is 
intermediate between ei and ai; tbe 
ortbo^apby ai, witb higb German a, 
comes nearest to tbe sound." Hence 
my (aj'i). Compare tbe note on (ee'i) 
at the end of specimen 123.] 



128. Vlaardinffen,citj{Sln5i, 
4tf21). II 160. 

11 dar bbas arei's 'n man, in dii ad 
tbbee zoece na. 12 in toon dee'ldan« 
ii-t. 16 om da ya-rakes to tiai'jan 
[remnant of ^Hoece'dan)]. 18 yaBC'dar, 
ik eb azondigbd toeoegban j6u. 22 
seselt joelii- m'n be-sto ]dee*ra -s iir, in 
duut-am dii an, in steekt-an ra'iq an 
z'n and, in gbeef-am skbuu'nan an z'n 
yuu-to. 23 't gbamesto kall'f. 24 
bbant docoD'za zcecen yan mee bhai 
doo'd, in ii is ayo'nda. 26 z'n 6u*it9 
zoeoen bbas in -t yeld; in tuu dii 
kbbam in dikbt ba'i z'n yaeed^n 
ce'is kbbam, oo-rdan-ii-t za'i*qan in-t 
da-nsan. 27 Ja bruur. 29 om mit m'n 
yri'nda yroo'lik to bhee. 31 ka'ind, 
jai ben o'mars a-lto'id ba'i mee. 

129. Dordrecht, in English 
Dort, city f61 ti 49, 4 ^ 41). II. 154. 

1 1 dar baas ocs na man, an dii had 
tbbee* zoeoens. 12 on tuu ghaf da 
yaa-dar-am z'n zin ['mind' J an ds 
zcocen kreegb da HelaT. 16 om op dt 
ye-rkans to pa*sa. 18 yaa-dar, "k neb 
ffbazo'udigb V^OB'gban yy. 22 naalt 
da be'sto klecra, trckt-am dii an, dnnt 
na riq an z'n band, an skhuu'na an z'n 
yuuto. 23 't gbame-sto kalef. 24 
bbant Hiir nab jce manan-zoeoen dii 
bbee do-khto dat doo'd bhas, an ii is 
bheer ghayonda. 26 da 6u'sto zoKpn 
dii op-t veld an-t ar*9b6i-an ['worit'^ 
bhas, bhas in-t ghanee-l f* altogether'" 
niit in z'n skhik Pdelignt'] tuun-d-i 
dikh ba'i 't Hoc'is kbham, an-t ghaza-q 
an-t ffhada'ns HOO'rda. 29 ommetma 
yri'naa yroo'lik ta bbee'zan. 31 kind, 
jee bint a-lto'id ba'i mee ghabhee'st 

130. Oud-Bei/>rland, village 
(61 n 48, 4 ^ 66). II. 167. 

11 dssBr bhas ris 'n man, an dii Bsd 
tbhee zoeccns. 12 an tuu dee'lda d^ 
yaa'dar z'n ghuud. 16 om da ya-rkans 
to bh&i*a. 18 yaa*dar, ik heb ghascn- 
dighd tee-ghan j6u. 22 breqt m 
gb&u m'n be-sto spoo'la yoor dan dagh, 
an duut za-m an ; gheeft ook-an riq 
an z'n Hand, an skhuu-na an z'n yuuU. 
23 't gheme-sto kal'f. 24 bbant 
doeoD'za zceoen yan me bhas dood, en if 
gheyo'oa. 26 an da man z'n du'sU 
zoBoen ohas in-t yeld, an tuu dii kbham 
an dikbt ba'i H6is kbham, tuu Hoo-rdan 
ii-t zi'qan on da*nsan. 27 ja bmnr. 
29 dat ik mit m'n yri'ndan ook rii 
yroo'lik mokh bhee'za. 31 kind, f» 
bin a'ltooe be'i ma'in. 
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131. SritlU, or dm Briel, 
town (61 H 63, 40 < 10). II. 160. 

II dar bhaa is 'n man UnAin) in 
eoimtrr Bnclliih], dii Bad tbtiee loo-ns. 
12 an us'i Tardcelds -t ghuud o'ndar 
Hralii- [Dutch huriHtiiai, 'them'] bei's 
[* both 1. 16 op ds IB-rakes ta pa'». 
18 raa-dar, ik neb zo-nda g-h^a-n 
tos'S^ jAo. 22 breq 't beaU klaed 
■iir en dnnt-t-am an, duut-am-an riq 
an t'a vi'qar, en ikhuu'ns an z'o 
vun-te. 23 't vs'tehame-sto ka-l'f. 
24 bbaot n» loon (Ul bhaa dood, sn 
niSii if-t-i gbsTO'iida. 25 sn da man 
*'n Au'its Eooa dii bbaa op 't land, en 
ton-d-i dx'khta ba'i -t Hoia kbhaia, 
BOOTdii'da [contiacted form ot (uoo'r- 
den-ii), need in Bridle] 't ziqea en-t 
da-nae. 27 le brum. 29 om met me 
kaniena-iia ia Icecet [liul, leuU, 'a in 
cenend nae in Belgium and Zeeland 
for great pleoaurc, onbouaded enjujr- 
ment, <Mlt pret ' msd frolic,' and plaj^a 
the [nrt of the Priesian lot. Brielle ia 
the northern limit of hut and aoatbem 
of M. In Flandere a merry witty man 
MtliltAUutegaard. Compare high tier- 
man Uululig, aocial, afTnblcl ta ke-na 
He-be. 31 kind, lee bin altbid ba'i mee. 

132. D» Tints, hamlet of 
OotltB«m, Tillage (61 n 64, 4 t 6). 
JJ. IS3. 

11 da><ar bhaa ia 'n man dii tbha' 
■te<eni Had. . 12 en da taa dar dec-t. 
16 om da rarkaa ta bh^i-an. IS 
TAA'dor, ik ueb kbhaued gbadieien 
tee-ghsa j6u. 22 breq dieoi'dalik 't 
be-fta klEi'ad siir, on trek-at-am an, 
an dun-n riq an I'n Hand, en akhuu-nan 
u I'd bEE'a-uan. 23 't K:t>eme'sta 
half. 24 bhaut docce'za loHen van 
mee bha« dAAd, an a ghavo nda. 23 
an I'n buala hecud bhaa in 't land, an 
ton dii koit ba'i nyya kbhiim. 






27 . 



brnar. 20 om ia vroo'Iik ta bbee'ia 
Bait m'n kumarju's. 31 kiind, JM 
Innt a'ltiid be'i i 



liar, 



[The aound (e') is eaid to be "pccn- 
ir,bnt nearly the aame m the Fnebian 



tm," and in (Rga) there 
■oand, followed by an unaccented r, lo 
that it ia an evident diphthong,"] 
133, Nieitwe Tonge, village 

(CI n43, 4« 10). II. 167. 

11 dar bhaa aa 'o man, in dii Had 
tbkia' i<r<Ena. Vi in tuu dsi'ldaD-i 
■■ar z'n ghuat. 16 om da Te*rkee te 
bha-khton ['watch']. IB TAA'dar, 'k 
BU'bhs KneM-ndi|tnd tee-Kben jnn. 



Tuu'tan. 23 't ghame'sta kalf. 24 
bhant dee'za icecE'ne Tan mee bhaf 
doo'd in ii is ghsTonda. 26 i'n6a'ate 
zoice'na bbaa in-t veld, in tunn 'n 
kbhsm in-t uyyi ghoDieie-kta [Dutch, 
' neared '], tuu Koorde-n-t ziiqan in-t 
apriiqan. 27 la bmnr. 20 dat ik 
mit m'n Tri'ndan aak ia TToa'Iik mokht 
bhee-ia. 31 kind, ran bint a'ltiid 

134. Ouddorp, village on 

Wttl- Vmnur fonnerljr an ialand 
(61 ti48,3e67). II. 172, 

11 'n cee-kar mi-uae sad tbhii* 
jo'qaa. 12 sn I'n va3''dsi ghaC-t 
am. IS om da Te-rkea-te bh^i-ane 
[obaerre the gerundial final (.e), (* 
aiiden-e\ 18 Taa dar, ik eh zonde 
bagbaa'' tee'ghan Jun, 22 briq gh&n 
da be-al3 kleeran uiir om an l» duu*na 
[gerund], gheef-am-en liq an f'n liqat 
an skhuunan an za biB''nen. 23 t 
mc'Btkalf. 24 hhant dee'za zcetenTan 
mee bhaa dsa'd, an ia nun bbeoro'm 
avo-qa. 26 an e'd dQ-ate iceoia bhaa 
in't leld, in tuu i bbiigb ['away'] 
ghiq en bi nyya bwho'a te koma, 
noo'rda ii-f'tram<E'lt [French tummUt, 
in a form spread OTer all the Nether- 
lands]. '27 Ja bmur. 20 om ia Icecet 
[sea B|). I3I]te ebhamiCmakamaraa'a. 
31 kind, luu bint altiid bi mi in. 
XXVII. Zeki^d. II, 176. 

135. Burg, village oil Sehou- 

men ialand (61 n 42, 3 < 60). II. 182. 
1 1 'n lee-kar mena ad tbhan' ztErcna. 
12 in i dBE''lcl3 za 't ghnud. 16 om 
da Te-rkana (a bbf i an. IS TAA'dar, 
ik EB ghazo'ndighd tee'ghan jun. 22 
briiqt -at he'ata pak kleoran iir, in 
duut-am dat an, in gheef-an liiq an 
z'n and, in skhuu nan an z'n fuuton. 
23 't ghamaata kolf. 24 bhant decza 
ztcaiua van mee bhaa daa'd, in ii ia 
ghavonda. 26 in z'n Au'ata loxsne 
bha« in-t Teld ; in tan i di'khta bii 
yya khhicscm, oord-ii-t gheza'q in-t 
ghoda-na. 27 Ja hruar. 20 da-k mil 
ma vrindan ia vroo-lik ken bheeza. 
31 kind, lii bin oltooa bii m'n. 

136. ToUn, island (51 n 32, 



II. 1 
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UBed in Zeeland] 't ghnnd. 16 om dd 
Te-rkae ta bha-luitdn. 18 vAA'dar, k-B 
[< I hare*] kbhaesed ghadiee* tee-ghan 
juo. 22 briiq m'n gh&u-t M'sta 
klBB'd, on duut am dat an, an gkeeft- 
am-an riiqk an z*u and, an skhuH-nan 
an z'n mu'tan. 23 *t ehame-sta kalf. 
24 bhant m'n zcecena bhas so ehuud 
as daa'd, an is yrom [Dutch wtaerom, 
again] gbaTo^nda. 26 an z*n 6a*ste 
z(Bce'na bhas op-t land an tunn-aa 
ran-t land yrom kbbam an a [' quite/ 
Dutch a/] di'khta bi yysbhas, aa*'rddB 
ii da-za zo'qan an da-za da-nstan.* 27 
Jd bruur. 29 om mee m*n vrii'ndan is 
pleezii-r-t e-ban. 31 kind, jee bint 
o'ltiid bii m*n. 

1 37 . Ziiid Bevdandy in English 
South Bef eland, island (61n27, 3^62). 
II. 190. [Lowland language of the 
greatest part of the island of Wol- 
jfaartsdijk.l 

11 dt bhas is 'n man, dii tbhBB* 
zoeoens a. 12 an i yerdBE**ldan *t 
ghuud. 16 om da ye'rkans ta bha'kh- 
tan. 18 yaa-dar, 'k sas zo-nda' 
adsese* tee*^han juu. 22 seffilt iir 'n 
best pak Uee'ran an Iseset-am dat an 
duu*, an gheeft -an riiqk an z'n aa*nan 
[* hands '], en skhuu'nan an I'n 
yuu-tan. 23 't yeta kalf. 24 bhant 
iir ma z(BOB'na bhas daad, an ii is 
ayo'nde. 26 an z^n 6u*sta zc&ce*nd 
bhas in 't yeld ; an as 'n yrom kbham, 
an kort bi yys kbham, oo*rdan ii-t 

fhaza'q an-t ghada*ns. 27 Ja bruur. 
9 om ok is mt m*n kamaraa*s plaziiT 
V 6uan ['hold']. 31 kind, ju bin 
a'ltiid bii mee. 

[The word (di), y. 11, is written 
di^y and Winkler notes that this r is 
not spoken, but seryes to giye the pre- 
ceding yowel its sound in short sylla- 
bles ; this is theoretically (dt), but 
practically (de). Similarly for (mi), 
y. 29.] 

138. Wemeldinge^ JerBehe^ and 
Kattendijke^ yillages on the north-east 
of the island of Zuid Bevtland^ speci- 
men 137. II. 193. 

1 1 'n zee-kar mcnsa a tbhsB* zoeoe*nan. 
12 an da dee z*n yAA-dar. 16 om de 
ye'rkans ta bha'khtan. 18 yAA-dar, ik 
SB azo'udighd tee'ghan juu. 22 bniqt 
iir is 'n mooi*a pak ghuud, an duut -an 
dat an an eheet-an-an riiqk an z'n 
v^'qar, an udiuu'nan an z'n yuu'tan. 
23 't be'sta kalf. 24 bhant m*n zoece'na 
bhas daa'd, an i is ayo'qan. 26 an z*n 
6u'8t9 zoeoB'no bhas op-t yeld, an as dii 



y^ 't yeld nir y^ kbham, ooTdan ii za 
zii'qan an spni'qan. 27 la bruur. 
29 om mt ma kamerAA's is pleziiT 't 
ffisen [*haye*]. 31 jo-qan, jee bint 
O'ltiid ba'i mee. 

139. Goe9^ or ter Goe9^ town 

(61 ft 29, 3 tf 63). II. 196. 

[Winkler remarks that the close and 
open and e are distinctly separated, 
and t«, Of , are diphthongal.] 

11 'n man a tbhsB* zoeoe-nan. 12 
an tuu yardBE**ldan i oe'ldar t ghuud. 
16 om da ye'rkans ta bh^ran. 18 
yAA'dar, ik 8D®-k^hazo*ndighd tee'ghan 
JUU. 22 briiqt iir daa'daiik 't M-sta 
klsB'd, an duut 't 'n an, an gheeft 'n 
riiqk an z*n and, an skhuu*nan an z'n 
yuutan. 23 t ghayeta half . 24 bhant 
dii zQBoe'ua yan mee bhas daad, an is 

fhayo'nda. 26 an z*n 6u'8ta zaeQe*na 
has op-t land, an tuun-an di'khta 
bi yys kbham, oo*rddn ii -t gheza'q 
an-t ghada-ns. 27 Ja bruur. 29 da-k 
mee m'n yrimdan is pleziiT sete kon. 
31 kind, jii bin a-ltiid bii mee. 

140. Noord Beveland, island 

(51 n 33, 3 f 47). II. 199. 

11 dt bhas is 'n man, dii tbhsB* 
zoeoens a. 12 en i yardsB^'lda *t ghuud. 
16 om da ye-rkens ta bha-khtan. 18 
yaa'dar, k-ses kbhsesed adsse* tee'ghan 
JUU. 22 aeslt iir 't be*sta pak ghuud, 
an Isecet-an dat an duu, an gheef£>an-dn 
riiqk an z'n yi-qar, an skhuu'nan an z'n 
yuu'tan. 23 't ye'ta kalf. 24 bhant 
ii m'n zoeoe'ua bhas doad, an ii is yrom 
ayo'uda. 26 an z*n 6u'6ta zoeoe'na bhas 
in-t yeld, an as dii yrom kbham, an 
kort bii yys kbham, oo-rda ii-t zii'qan 
an-t da-nsan. 27 Ja bruur. 29 om 
aak is mt m*n kamaraa-s plaziiT t' en. 
31 kind, ji bint o'mas a'ltiid bii m*n. 

141. Wal€heren,i3iajid{5ln30f 
3 e 66). II. 202. 

11 dar bhas is 'n man an diin aa 
tbhBB' zoeoens. 12 an da yAA'dar 
skhee'da z'n ghuud an ^haaf dan jun-qan 
z'n e-rfpo'si [* inheritance-portion ']. 
16 om op da ye rkan ta pa'san. 18 
yAA'dar, k-»-k [* I haye 1,* repeated 
pronoun, freouent hereafter^ zo*nda 
ehadsBflB' tee'gnan juu. 22 bniqt ^h&a 
da be'sta ploe'uja, an duut-am oil an, 
an gheeft-an-an riiqk an z*n yii'qar eoi 
skhuu-nan an z'n yuu'tan. 23 't gha- 
ma'sta kal'f. 24 bhant *t is net 
B*'ndar of dee-za zoeoe'ua van mee 
dood ghabhi'st ^it, an bhee ghaTO*n« 
dan is. 26 en s*n 6a'sta sceoe'na bba* 
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op-t veld, an as en bheero'ma kbham, 
an kort bii-t of [Dutch Ao/, farm- 
yard] bhas, oo'rdan ii-t ghezii-q an 
ghesprii-q. 27 Ja bruur. 29 om 
m*n kamarAA'8 is ta trektee*ran, an 
vr6oraIik mi mee'kAAra [* mates/ 
Dutch makkeTf comrade] ta ziin. 31 
jnun, jee bint AA'ltiid bii mee. 

142. Jmemuiden, small town 

(51 n 29, 30 30). 11.204. 

11 'n zet'kar me'nsa aa tbhsB* 
zoecens. 12 an z'n ghaf 'm z*n posee* 
[or (po'sa) ? * portion']. 16 om op da 
ve'rakans ta pa'san. 18 YAA'dar, k-E-k 
ghrao'ta zo*nd adteo)* tee-ghan juu. 
22 briiq iir tan ee'stan *t be-sto kissed, 
an duut at an z'n liif, an gheeft on 
riiqk an z'n yii-qar, an skhuu'nan an 
z'n TUU'tan 23 't ghoma'sta ka'laf. 
24 bhan m'n zoeoe-na bhas dood, an 
k-e-d-'n [*Ihave I him'] bhiiro-ma 
aYO*nde. 25 ah ziin 6u'8ta za;QD*na 
bhas-t-ar nil bii, mer ii bhas in-t 
feld, an as-an ko*rta bii z'n vAA'dars 
yvs kbham, oord-ii zii*qa an sprii'qa. 
27 Ja bruur. 29 om mee mim 
vri'ndan is 'n Tr6oi*eIikan SBSB'van 
[* evening '] t-6u-an [* to hold ']. 31 
juu'qan, jee bint o-mas AA'ltiid 
bii mee. 

143. Biiht, town (61 n 17, 
4 e Z). II. 209. 

[Tne h and g are confused ; Hulster 
men will say ten hotde goet for een 
goedt hoed * a good hat,' een houde ring 
for een gouden ring * a gold ring,' 
een goute tafel for een houten tafel * a 
wooden table.' This confusion occurs 
among the lower classes, especially 
those who cannot read, and is not un- 
conmion in Zeeland and Flanders. It 
is not shewn in the specimen.] 

11 'n zee'karan mens-AAi tbhsB 
zaans. 12 an-&i dss'ld -an 't ghuud. 
15 om da ve-rkas ta bb&i-a. 18 
TAA'dar, ik-eb-'k ^hezo'ndighd tee*- 

fhon-6u. 22 briq-iir yaart- 't be-sta 
lsB*t-an duut-at-am aau^ on gheeft 
•anan riqk-AAn z'n-ant-an skhuu-na 
aan z'n mu'ta. 23 't ghave-ta kalf. 
24 bhant dees m&i-nan zoon bhas daat- 
-an-i-is ghavo'nda. 25 an z&i-nan- 
-ou'sta zaan bhas-in-t-felt ; an-as-i- 
kbham an-t- «0'i8ghanAA'kt,oo*rda-&i-t 
ffhaza'qk an-t laabhai-t [supposed to 
be connected with French audade, and 
Dot with lawaif 8])ecimen 106]. 27 
au bruur. 29 dad-ik mee-ma vriin'da 
mokh Troo'l&ik z&in. 31 kind, ghfri 
2&it -a*lt£dd b&i m&in. 



144. Aksely or Axelf town 
(5191 17>3 55}. II..212. 

[The Roman Catholic peasantry in 
the southern part of the Aksel district 
speak as in specimen 143, but the 
Protestants as follows. The close and 
open e, o, are said to be very distinctly 
separated.1 

11 ar bhas iBffi'rghans ii*mand dii 
tbhee zG&oe-nan aa. 12 an zan vAA'dar 
deeld oe'ldar }'yt bhaa za noo'digh aan, 
om ta kce'ua lee'van. 15 bee'stan an 
▼asffi'rkans op ta pa-san an ta TUU'ran. 
18 TAA'dar, k -sea^n zoe'ka zo-nda 
ghadAA'D an mii'modal ghuud mee 
JUU gbandeld [* handled,' dealt]. 22 
breqt-am dan nioe'bhan la*qkrok, an 
duut^an gh6u*a kno'pan an z'n 
eeee'msbii'zan [*gold stuos on his shirt- 
front,' hemdsboord or boezem^ the pro- 
digal son is treated as an Aksel peasant 
lad], an zoD'lTora bruu'ksti'kan [* silver 
breeches-seams'] an, an skuu'na mee 
ghi'spen [* buckles']. 23 an woe'ldor 
zoelan [* we shall*] kuu'ka [* cakes,' 
take the place of the calf] lAA'tan 
ba-kan. 24 bhant man zoecD'na bhas 
voor ons zoo ghuud as dood, an ii is 
ghavo'ndan. 26 dan 6u'dstan van da 
icecens bhas in-t land, an tuun i 
di'khtar bi yys kbham, oo'rdan ii 
lii'qan an sprii-qan. 27 Ja bruur. 29 
om plesii'r t-aesen mee d-a'ndra 
juu'qars. 31 bel [^ well '], man 
juu'qan, jee bent a'la tii'n bii man. 

145. Kadtand, village and 
district, formerly an island (51 n 21, 
3tf24). 11.216. 

11 dAA bhas ees 'n mens dii tbhBB 
zcDoens a. 12 in i dBB'ldan-t ghuud 
o'ndar ce'ldar. 15 op da Ycrkans ta 
pa-san. 18 vAA'dar, ik ssen zo'nda 
ghadAA'n tee*ghan juu. 22 AAlt 't 
m6oi*sta ^huud,. in duut at 'm an, in 
duud 'n riiqk an z'n vii'qar, in skhuu'- 
nan an z'n vuu'tan. 23 't ghave'ta 
kalf. 24 bhant m'n zcecD*na iir bhas 
dood, in ii is ehavo'nan. 25 in z'n 
6u'sta zoeoe'no bhas in -t land, in as i 
kbham, in kort bi yrs bhas, oo-idan ii-t 
ghaza-qk in-t ghe^'ns« 27 Ja bruur. 
29 om mee ma vrii'ndan ees-an plezii-r- 
i^han dagh t-sa)n. 31 juu-qan, jee 
aiit a'ltiid bii mee. 

146. Sluts, town (51 n 23* 
3 e 23). II. 219. 

11 'n zee'kar mens a tbhee za>CDns. 
12 an i dsB-lda -t ghuud o*nda ce'ldar. 
16 om da Te*rkans ta bha'khtan. 18 
TAA'dar, ik en [*have'] kbhAAt 
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gbadAAii tee'^hon ran. 22 aaI -t 
De-ste klBsd, -in dunt-dt-am an, in 
duud-an riiq an s'n and, in sUrau-nan 
an z*n Tnu*tdn. 23 't gheye-ta kalf. 
24 bhant dee-za sceoen van mee bbas 
doad, in ii is ^baYO*ndan. 25 in z'n 
•<Su*st8 Koecen bbas op -t land, in as i 
dikbt bi yys kbbam, aaTdan ii-t gbaza*q 
in-t gbada*nB. 27 la braur. 29 om 
mee ma yri'ndan loxB'ti^b ta ziin. 
^1 kind, jaa bind a*ltiid bii mee. 

• 

147. Aard&rUturff ftown{5lnl6, 
3 e 27). II. 222. 

II dAA bbas 'n keer [and (akee*r) 
^once,* Dutcb emkeer, mncb nsed in 
Belgium] 'n man dii a tbhee zcBoens. 
12 an ii yardee'ldan *t gbund. 15 om 
dava'rakanB tabba'kbtan. 18 vAA'dar, 
'k dee*ja-k-ik ^tbis repetition of per- 
sonal pronoun is common in Flanders] 
zo'nda tee'gban juu. 22 xAld-a-keor 
't be-sta klBB'd an duu'dot im an, an-an 
riiqk an z'n vii'qar, an skbuu* nan an z'n 
▼uu'tan. 23 't ye'ta kalf. 24 bban 
d'n dee'zan m'n zceoe'na dii bbas doad, 
ii is gbavo'nan. 25 I'n 6u'dsta zoeoe'na 
bbas in 't land, an as i kbbam an t-yys 
UAA'dardan, aa*rdan ii-t zii-qan an in da 
ro-nda da-nsan. 27 Ja bruur. 29 om 
mee m'n mAA'ts ees IceoB'ta t-an [' to 
baye']. 31 m'n kind, gbee zii gbii 
a'ltii bii mee. 

148. Eede and Hetlle, villages 
(51 n 14, 3 tf 27). II. 225. 

[Really £ast Flemisb, mucb mixed 
witb Frencb.] 

1 1 nan zee'karan m^i'nsa aa tbhEs' 
zoeocns. 12 an zanan-yAA'dara parta- 
zeordan oe'ldar da syyksesii* [* succes- 
sion']. 15 om da zbboBns ta bba'kbtana. 
18 yAA'dara, k-ee'na-k-ik [tbe pro- 
noun tripled!] mesdAA'n jee'gbens 
6u. 22 breqt iir yoorts 't be'sta 
klEB'd, an duu'gha-t-am AA*na, an 
la'qt-am anan-riiqk an z'n aand, an 
skbuuns an z'n yuu'tan. 23 't gha- 
me'sta kalf. 24 bbant don dee'zan 
manan zocce'na bbaa*ra doeani, en &i es 
bbederom gbayo-nan. 25 on z'n 
ki-stan zcDoe-na bbas c^p da sti'kan en 
os-t-an kaa-ma an t-6iB genAA'ktaghe, 
oecB-rdan &i den zaq an-t gbaroe-kbta. 
27 ou'an bruu-ra. 29 opdaa-k mee 
m'n yri-ndakans eb's ghee-stigb mokbt 
z&in. 31 kiind, gbee z&i gb^ a'lt&is 
b&i m&i. 

[Obserye tbe gerundial datiye (ta 
bba'kbtana) y. 15; Winkler remarks 
that this linguistically correct form, 
which has almost entirely ^saj^^eared 



in North Netherlands, is still in fdl 
use in this and many other Flemiib 
dialects, and that the datiye is em 
used after independent nonns, as y. 13, 
baehteu lettel doagene, * after little (t 
few) days.'] 

XXVIII. ZDTD - iraDEK- 
LAND, in English BELGIUM. 
II. 230. 

• 

XXIX. LncBUBG, Belgian por- 
tion. II. 234. Compare No. 
XVIL 51, etc., p. 1389. 

149. Selchtereny village (51ji3, 
5 e 23). II. 235. 

1 1 doa* bbAAs ins ena-mins dee' ibhii 
zoecens Ha. 12 an do yAA-dar lyyt I's 
ki'nar [Met bis children'] dKa'-bn. 
15 anaaparkbtardoMBHoemdaye-rkaa 
Hyyan. 18 yAA'dar, ikh Hem zoes 
ebadaa'-n tee'gba okh. 22 duun dora 
da yAA'dar se*fas [* quickly,' see speci- 
men 51] z'n be-sta Idiir Haa'lan. 23 
a yet kalf. 24 da zana-joa ink 
[Dutcb terugy back] gbako-ma dIiaab. 
25 o*nart<B'8a [* meanwhile '1 kbhAAm 
dan aa'dsta zoon oot Het yeld, an bbti 
P when '] ar in hoos Hyy*rda zi'qan an 
da'nsan... 27 uurbryyr. 29 an yceoer 
mikh Haman-za f' haye they'] u 
lee''yan zaa' ghiin f*none'] kcea>-nnis 
[* Christmas,' fair-time, feasting] gba- 
Haa-gban. 31 joq, ghss' zBBt altxad 
bsB mikh. 

150. Easselty town (50 n 56, 
5 e 20). II. 238. 

[The sound of oo in kmome, etc., and 

in vloop, go (quickly), mom, lies be- 
tween 0, eu, ana a, but ^' one must be s 
Hasselter to force one's tongue to it" 

1 baye written (<e) as a compromise.] 
11. do bboDoer ins no man dSa tbb^i 

zeen Ha. 12 doun [* then'] yerdii'ldars 
da yAAr 't ghoud te-son [* between,' 
Dutch tttMchen] nm tbh^i*a. 15 
uup z'n bbcniq yar z'n ye-rkas t9 
H^i'a. 18 yAA'dar, ikh neb foecet 
^bana'd tee'gba yy*kba. 22 H&ai'ldsja 
ins gb(E 't be'sta kliid, an d6utsh [or 
(d6ut8jb)] oem da aau, an stoek-am 
ana-riqk in zana-ye'qar, an skhAAn in 
z'n yeet. 23 't yet kalf. 24 bhant 
mana-z(E(En hbb bhcecer daod, on noo 
as am bhirm [Dutcb u:€deromy * again'] 
tregh [Dutch terugy *■ back*] ghayo'na. 
25 maa zanah-aa'dsta zcsam bhoecer 
op 't ye'ldsb [may be (*yeltsh, 'yeltsjb, 
yeldzh)] en bbsB 'm in 't tregh 
k(B<B'ma kort an iix'nos ghek<B(B*aia 
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Umbcbt, Hiinrdon am d*-m an-t le'qan 
en an-t daa-san [the first (n) lost] 
bhcDOB'ro. 27 uur bre'ir 29 ver m'n 
kamerAA'ton ins ta traktee'ra. 31 
maq, dzhee fwritten dtfe^ maj be 
(tn^)] zBBt a'ltBBd bsB mikh. 

151. 8t. Truiden, in French 
St. Trond, town (50ii48, 5^12). II. 242. 

11 doo bbas eno-kiir (see specimen 
147) ena-man, dee a tbhii jnu-qas. 12 
en da yaat dii'-lda an ghaf 't oem. 16 
moat ar qsol bEB na buor as ye'rakas-BB't 
[♦as farrow-herd '1 varyyro Phire*]. 
18 paa, kh-ceceb ghazo'ndighd tee-^ha 
uukn. 22 6Llt [* fetch*] se'fas nii'va 
klii'r an a pAAr nii'va stii'Tals vceoer 
oem AAn ta dnun, en ana-ghoo'n reqk 
▼OBOBr an sana-yi'qar ta stee'ka. 23 't 
Tet kidf. 24 bhant mana-zoon bhaa 
daa'd,an ikh oecDb oem troek ghaYua*qa. 
26 joo-maa [* yes, but '1 dan aa-dsta 
zoon dee bhas en-t veld; an as-t-ar 
t-frns k&m, an al da labhBB*'t an 
da ghaskhrii*'f ya'da, kos-t-ar nBB 
begua'i'pa bhaa da-t bhas. 27 ze 
brjyr. 29 Yoeoer z'n rriiidan ins ta 
traktee'ra. 31 kend, dzhee [or (di^e), 
written dje] za'it a'lta'id deb mikb 
gbebhee-st. 

XXX. ZniD Bbabaitt or Bel- 
oiAK Brabant. II. 247. See 
No. XVIII. 57, etc., p. 1390. 

152. ZuurheerndsHf village near 

Sa4lan ^60 n67,6e 7). II. 249. 

11 dou'a bhas ena-kii*r na man, 
da'i'o tbhii' zoo*nan na. 12 en da 
TAAr liit dan a-Ias dei'la. 16 Ye*rka- 
hee*t ta bho'da [* to become farrow- 
herd']. 18 TAA'dar, ikh bhii't-at, 
ikh Hem gere-ligh ghami'st tee*gha 
nukh. 22 Belt gh6u, gh6n da be-sta 
klii**ran, duut z' uccm AAn, gheeft 
Hocm ok onan-riq in za'i'na vi-qar, an 
briqt HCBm skhuu'nan om an ta duon. 
23 't Yet kalf. 24 bhant ma'i-na zoon 
bhas dun'd, en Ha'i-jan as troegh 
ghdYO'na. 26 tabha'i'la da dad a*la- 
m<(n'*l YoeoD-rYiil [*eYery-time hap- 
pened H bhas den aa'dsta zoon in 't 
veld, dnunt er nou-a Hoe'is kamp, 
H77**dat ar Ya Yeis-t labhei-t Yan-t 
li-qan an-t da*nsan. 27 uur bryy. 29 
Yoer m'n Yri'nda ana-kii'r ta traktcoxan. 
31 joq, ghee za'it HOB'mas A*lta*id be'i 
mikh. 

153. Dt^f, town (50n58, 503). 
II. 263. 

11 dar bhas eens ana-zee'karo Yent 



S< man'], dii' tbhii' zooman ad. 12 on 
a YAA'dar Yardi'lda elk za pAAt 16 
uum da ve-rkas ta yy*d. 18 YAA'dar, 
ikh em kbhAAd gnadAA-n tee'gha 
uu'kha. 22 spuud [* hasten*] nukh 
al gh^u, breqt a niif klii'd an Yan do 
skhuu'nste [*most beautiful'] an 
duugh-at-am aau, an gheft oem anan- 
riqk aau z'n and, an skhuu'nan aaa 
z'n Yuu'tan. 23 a fat ka'laf . 24 bhant 
mana-zoon dii' dAA as, bhas dood, an 
ee as nou ghaYO'na. 26 mar dan 
ou'sto bhas Daa'-ta [* without '] uup 't 
feld, an as am o*ntrent de-tigh okh 
fi'tigh sta-pa Yan oo's [' about 30 or 
60 steps from house '] ohas, uu-rdan 
am zi-qan an spri'^a. 27 uur bryyr. 
29 om mee man Yn'uda in kompanii* 
t- ea-tan. 31 zoon, ghee zet a-ltBid 
bsB mikh. 

154. Tienmy in French 

TirUmont (60 n 38, 4 tf 66). II. 266. 

11 doa' bhAAr 'n kir 'n mins dsB* 
tbhii' jnu'qas a. 12 an da yaat eet 
OBn 't ghuud ghede-ld. 16 Yar da 
Ye-rakas 't yyja. 18 YAA-rka [this 
should mean * little father,' but may 
be a misprint, as the word is (YAA'dan 
in Y. 21j, ikh am o'nghalBsk gh'aa 
[' I ha Ye wrong had'] tee*ghan oeui. 22 
H&ilt ana-kir aghoo* [Duteh al pauw 
' all quickly 'J da be'sto klee'ra dee' 
gha Yiqt [* find,' Duteh vindiQ an 
trekt-oem dee' aau, an stekt oem 
ena-riqk in zana-Yi'qar an skhuun in 
z'n Yuu'te. 23 da Ye-te moc'to [' calf,' 
also (mo'to, moe'ite, m(£(£*to),(moe*tiin) 
in OYerijssel means ^stun']. 24 
bhant mana-jnuq ii bhas dood, an-a 
as bhiir troegh ehaYO-qa. 26 o'ndartoe*sa 
[* meanwhile'] bhas dan aa'dste zoon 
uup 't Yeld, on as-t-ar troegh kamp en 
beka-nst [*noar'] an z'n oeocs [or 
(ffishs) * house 'J bhas, yy-ada-t-er 
zi-qan an spri*qa. 27 za oroe'i. 29 
Yar man Yri-ndan ins a fiee'-ska ta 
ghee''Ya. 31 okh jnuq, ghee' zed 
OB'mas altee'd bsB mikh. 

[On the word tiavodder, 'whore' 
Y. 30, Winkler remarks that it is pro- 
perly the word Bladder, * sloYcn,' with 
a join inserted {een la$eh er in) in the 
Flemish way, thus : sl-av-odder, and in 
the same way West Flemings make the 
North Nedcrlandish «/«/, *slut,' into 
tl-av'etse, with the same meaning; 
similarly in spec. 147, y. 14, the word 
tehaboutcelik occurs, which is 9ehouw- 
lijkf 'showily,' with a Flemish insertion 
ofo^.] 
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155. Zeuven, in Erench 
Xoiivatn, ci^ (50 n 63,4^43). 11.261. 

11 doo ["a simple sound, nearly 
long Dutch 00, nearest French eaut and 
approaching German m "] bhas na man 
du tbhee zoons a. 12 an da voor 
yardee'ldan-in dan 't ghuut. 15 uum 
©r da ve-rakas t-aa-ya [(aa'va, oo*va, 
Hoo*ya, H6u'a) from (H6u*daJ *hold,* 
the usual (Huu'dan) 'keep is un- 
known at LouyainJ. 18 yoo'dar, 
k-em ghemi'st, k-em zoo yeel kood 

fhado-n tee'gha aa. 22 dilt se'fas at 
o'sta kleet an duut-at-am on ; stekt 
anan-riq on zanan-yi*qar an duut-am 
skhuu-nan on. 23 't yet kalf. 24 
bhant mana-zoon bhas dood, an A'i es 
ghayo'na. 25 Jo-moo, dan 6u'dsto 
zoon bhas toryA'i-lend [* whiling/ 
staying] uup 't yelt, an as dA'i'ua 
bhee kbhamp an bakA'inst [* almost'], 
on A'is bhas, oo-dan-am yaa bA'i'to 
daa za doo bee'zigh bhoo*ra mee zi*qan 
an da*nsa. 27 uu brii. 29 uum man 
yrii'ndan ins ta traktee*ran. 31 mo 
kint, ghA'i zA'id a-ltA'id bA'i mA'i. 
[(A'i) is said to ** sound nearly like the 
English boy, but the (i) is yery ob- 
scurely pronounced," more as (a'j) 
perhaps, but it is a mere yariety of 

WO 

156.* Brussel, in French 
Bt'uxelleSf in English Bnuuh, city 
(50 » 52, 4 « 21). II. 268. 

[The * sneeze ' of the Brusselers is 
stated not to be exactly Dutch {;, or 
French eh, or German seh, but resem- 
bling all, and to haye something of / 
and n mouilUf in it ; hence I write it 
(sj) or (shj). J. F. Willems wrote it 
>, as hit) *hot,' and S. C. A. Willems 
wrote it jtch, aa hi^seh, and Winkler 
writes it »j\ The Brussels population 
and the country about is distinctly 
low German, not French. The follow- 
ing yersion is the genuine old language 
of the lower city.] 

11 duu bhas ane-kii ana-man dii 
tbhiiva zoo'nan a. 12 an da yoor 
ghaf uun iidar ze poot ['part']. 15 
uum da ye-rkas t-aa*ya. 18 yoor, t-es 
bhoor [* true'] 'k em-ik-ik yoBoel, gh*ii'l 
[Dutch geheely altogether] yoeoel kohood 
ghadoo'on tee*ghan aa. 22 sp6uid 
&ailan isj al gnaa, o'ltsj ['fetch'] a 
skh6oi [* beautiful '] nyyt Idii't yoHB 
[' fore'] am uun ta duun, stekt am 
anan-riqk uun zana-yi'qar, an gheeft- 
am-a poor skhuu'uan uun z'n yuu'ta. 
23 e yet kalf. 24 bhant mana-zoon 



duu bhas d6oid, an naa e-ma bhee 
'm bhee ghayo*na. 25 moo dan 
du'dsta zoon bhas b6oita nun 't feltjsi 
ehabhee'st, an as em zuu. abha'a 
[Dutch ietwat, 'somewhat'] in da 
ghabyyTa ['neighbourhood'] yan x'n 
6ois kbhamp, 6oidan &ai al-t si-qan an 
da-nsan. 27 a bryy. 29 ommeem'n 
kameroo'dan isj braa ta smce'lan. 31 
zoon, ghee z&ai ghaa rrnas alt&aid 
b^ ma t-6ois. 

157. Noord-Bnuiel, Schaar- 
beek, etc., the suburbs on the North of 
Brussels, see No. 156. II. 273. 

11 doo bhas ana-zee'kara man dii' 
tbhii' zoo'nan a. 1 2 an da voor di-ltjsjan 
oecs'lan oece'la [J)utch hunlitdm re- 
peated] poot. 15 uum z'n ye*rkM 
ghCiui ta sloo'gha [Dutch gade te slaan, 
' notice to strue,' to mind]. 18 yoor, 
t-es bhoor k-am tee-ghan a kbhood 
ghaduu'n. 22 ghef ghaa a kUi'donda 
juu'qa, en ii'n ['one'] yan da be-sta; 
duutisj am ana-riqk on zana-yi*njar, 
an skhuu'nan on z'n yyy-tan. 23 't 
yet kalf. 24 bhant mana-zoon bhas 
d6oid, an aa as bhee ghayo-na. 25 dan 
aadsta zoon bhas in *t feld gheblei*ya ; 
moo as an noo z'n duis kbhiunp, icKe'*- 
cbn a myyzii'k, da-nsan an zank. 27 
(BGC'la bryyr. 29 uum mee man 
yri'utjsj moo' *ltaad t-aa-ya. 3 1 juu*qa, 
ghee zaat a-ltaa baa ma. 

XXXI. Antwehpbn, in French 
AifVEBS, in English Aittwebp. 
II. 279. 

158. TieUn, village, near 
Tumhout, town (51nl9, 4^7). II. 281. 

11 dar bhas es na yAA'dar mee tbhii' 
zoo'nan. 12 ubb, da yAA'dar dii' bhas 
droo'yar konte*nt, an i liit z'n juu-qas 
daa'lan. 15 da ye'rkas dee Hyyan. 
18 yAA'dar k-em yoeoel kAAd ^haoAA'n. 
22 duut-am gh&u skhoon dii qan aa, 
an-na riiqk aa z'n yii'qar an-skhuun 
AA z'n yuu'ta. 23 't yet kalf. 24 
bhant mana-zoon bhas dood, an-ik em 
taroc'gh ghayo'na. 25 jAA-mor den 
BB'dstan juu'qan bhas dan uup 't yeld 
AAU 't bhe'rkan, an as a tee'ghan 's 
AATas ['eyening*] uup Hois aa kbham, 
oo'rdan ce ya yaas da labh&i'd an-a 
kost ar ghana kop aa kra'i'ehan 
[' and he could there no head on 

fet,* and he could not understand it] 
7 B bryyr. 29 om m'n yrii-ndan es 
ta traktee'ran. 31 juu'qa, ghee z&it 
nu'mes a'lt&i b6i m&i. 
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169. Mol, town (51nl2, 6d7). 
II. 284. 

11 cIaa bhas 'na man dii' tbhEB* 
zoo'nan aa'I [' had ']. 12 en da 
YAA'dar YdidBB'lda dan 't ghuud. 16 
dd Ye*rak9B yy*Jd. 21 vaa-dar, *k em 
o'nghele'ik. 22 breqkt se'feB 't be-ste 
kleed, en dnu ghee 't AAn ; steki-en 
riqk a zene-ve'qer en dnut-em skhun*- 
nen AAn. 23 't yet kalef. 24 bhant 
mene zoon bhas doot, en ii is ghevone. 
26 dan &u*8te zoon bhas toe'sen dii'n 
te'id 6it; as e'i t-6is kbhamp, yy'-rden 
e'i ya b6i'te-t labhaa't. 29 om mee m'n 
yree'nden nup *t ee^ten. 31 de vAA-de 
zee-m dan dat He'i a'ltal be'i -m bhas. 

160. Antwerpen, in French 
AnverSf in English Antwerp (61 n 13, 
4 * 23). II. 293. 

rConsidering Antwerp pronunciation 
to be the * type ' of South Netherland- 
ish or Belgian forms of speech, Winkler 
« gives rawer a long account of it, 
which is here condensed. 

A long is 00, nearer o than a, almost 
the French ^ in /ant^m^ [that is, (aa)]. 
When without stress, it is like a com- 
mon short Of (o, a), as maar =mor. 

A short is Tery like e short or Ger- 
man a short ; martf had, kwamf sound 
as German mdmi, ddd, ktodmm [that 
is, (sj]. But when it has the stress, it 
soonos as half long A, nearly as French 
dne [that is, (a)]. 

E loDf and close becomes among the 
lowest classes ei, or rather eei, eej [that 
is, (6i, eei, 6ej) or (/i, rfri, /w)]. 

E long and open becomes a diph- 
thong ii or t^, exactly like the Friesian 
i# or f0, and this is general ^Belgian 
[that is, (Sa, i')]. When without stress, 
it becomes in Antwerp simple t [(i, t, 
eS^P)]. 

E neaTT, " de zware e," is a bleat- ' 
ing sound between a and «, the (b 
found in many Hollandish forms of 
speech, the French faire, pkr$ [as 
Satinet from (e), given to short e 
above, this is cert^nly (se®)]. It 
often occurs before r, where the genuine 
Netherlandish has aa or «, as game. 
In Friesic towns, Ghroningen, etc., 
these words have ee. The same eot a 
sound is used in other words at Ant- 
werp, which in Belgium generally 
have ei (6i). The final -qary 'laar, 
have (aa). 

£ short before r becomes a short, as 
toerk, kerk^ j^A;=wark, kark, stark 
[with {«) ?]. 



IE diphthong has the pure, not the 
Hollandish, pronunciation [that is, 
(ia), not (ii)]. The lowest class, how- 
ever, change it to a close long e followed 
by y, as sielsszeefl [that is, (zdeily 

wji)]. 

I short is pure t, as in G^erman, 
especially when it has the stress [that 
is, (i), not (t, e*, «)]. 

close and long is eenerally as in 
genuine Dutch Hoo) P], out the lowest 
speakers add on an obscure to, as 
houfmen for komen (kiJou'man) ; toon, 
honing, are aeun, keunik (zceoen, zmi ; 
koeosnik, k^-nik). 

or 00 open and long is pro- 
nounced oee, tnat is, as 00 with an 
aftersound of unaccented e, just like 
Friesian oe or vo [that is, (uu*, u*)]. 
This pronunciation is peculiar to Ant- 
werp, Limburg, and part of Belgian 
Braoant. But in the two Flanders 
and the rest of Belgian Brabant this 
is called mc, (yy*), as sehuun or sehuen 
(skyyn, skyy*n). 

short has generally in Belgium 
three sounds ; 1) regular, in top (top, 
top P) ; 2) as Hollandish oe, or Ger- 
man u (nu, u), in most woitls, where 
Hollandish has the obscure short 
[apparently (0, a)], as oep for op; 3) 
beiore r, as short eu, or as German o 
[perhaps {i), and not (oa), may be 
meant J. Many of these words have 
short u [(oe) in my transcription]. 

U long retains its sound generally 
(yy) ; hut when followed by tr, as in mit, 
auwen, and also in nu, it lieoomes au or 
auw (&u). 

U short in Antwerp and all Belgium, 
except occasionally in Flanders, is 
pure u, like German u (y), oaUt for 
hut (yt), 

I J and £1 under the stress become 
aai or at or oai (&ai, &i, A'i) ; without 
the stress, they fall into simple a. 

UI, AAI, are both oot (6oi), as ooia 
for huie, 

OEI and 001 are both oei or oe; 
(dui, tij) at Antwerp. In 001 the t 
is sometimes lost, ana the long open 00 
becomes oee (uu') at Antwerp, as (nuu't) 
= n ooit. 

AUW and OUW are both auw (&u). 

EEW is tew, "that is, the long 
open ee, which in Antwerp becomes 
ur or weYii'], ending with a w*' [u'u P]. 

lEUW is generally ief (uf , laf P). 

H is not pronounced m Antwerp, 
the two Flanders, and the western part 
of the province of Antwerp, and Bel- 
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gian Brabant In Eastern Antwerp 
and in East Brabant, as well as in 
Limburt^, h is pronounced. 

N before some consonants becomes 
ng (q), as kiingd for kind. N is omitted 
in the termination m, where the next 
word does not begin with a yowel, as 
¥Hii moeten dlle d^age warke. 

T is omitted in datj toaty niet^ met, 
«tc., as is also common in Zeeland and 
North Brabant. 

D between two yowels is frequently 
t OTJy as spoeieti for apoeden. 

Cases do not differ in adjectives, bnt 
genders do. Article: masc. *ne (n^) 
Vefore all consonants but by d, A, t, ana 
*nen Tnan) before these and vowels; 
feminine *n always ; neuter e (a) before 
all consonants but by d, A, ty and *n 
before these and vowels. Definite: 
mBsc.dfyden] fem. ^; neutV. Pos- 
sessive : UL. m*ttey m*fisn ; f. m*n ; n. 
msy m'n. Demonstrative: m. dieHy 
diern ; f . die ; n. dat. 

Pronouns : gij or ge placed after a 
verb becomes de, as oor de tiie?=^ hoort 
gij niet. Hij\ otherwise a or oat, be- 
comes in that position em, as zal em 
komen = zal hij komen ; but older 
people preserve t in this case. Wijy 
not under stress, becomes me. As ob- 
ject of a verb, the third person plural is 
always ze; of a preposition, always un. 

A long vowel in verbs is shortened 
in 3 pr. sg., in 2 pr. pros., and in imp*., 
t'A; neemy a m?mty we nemeny ge nimty 
tenemen; «^m, «?m^] 

1 1 dor bhaes is na msn an dii'n aed 
tbhii' zowE'no. 12 an a-j-eet oen ii*dar 
ze kiiqsghedii'-lta [* child's portion'] 
ghegheeva. 15 uum da va*rakas t 
uu'ja. 18 vAA'dar, k-em kbhxA 

fhado-n tee'gha &u. .22 mao'na, gh&u, 
reqt a pAA*sbe*sta [' paschal best,* the 
custom being to put on new clothes at 
Easter] klii'd an duu ghee-t-am aau, 
stekt anan-riiqk on zana-viiqar, on 
trekt skhuu'non on z*n vuuta. 23 't 
vet ka'laf. 24 bhaent mana-zoecen 
bhies duu*d, an a-j-ia trygh ehavo-qda. 
25 mor torbh&i'lat bhais dan &u'8ta 
zceoen uup-t veld; an ses am bheer 
kbhsem, an ffil dikht baa z'n 6oiB bha>s, 
uu'*rdan am zi'qan an daa'nsa. 27 uu 
bryyr. 29 um m'n vri-qdan is ta 
traktee'ra. 31 sii, ju*qa, ghee za 
gh&ai a'lta ha m&ai. 

161. ZieTy in French Zterre, 
town (51 « 8, 4 * 34). II. 297. 
11 na man ad tbhii' zoo*ne. 12 



en a Tardii'*ldan-at ghund omdar oeoe'k. 
15 om zan vacacrakas t-ee*bha. 18 
vaa'dar, k-am tce-ghan aa ghazoii- 
dighd. .22 breqt dan ii'-rstdn ta-bafd 
[* tabard,' frock, a Dutch word] daa 
be'sten, duut-am-am 6un, stekt-am 
nan-riiqk on z'n and, an skbuu-nan on 
z'n vuu'tan. 23 a me-stkalf. 24 
omda't maa-na zoon dood bhaa, an if 
bheeruu'm ghavo-na. 25 mor daa 
aa'dsta zoon bhas op-t veld, an tunn t 
bheer kbhaifip, an z'n oous n6u*darda, 
oo*rdan-aa-t ghaza'(^k. 27 uu bryyr. 
29 om mee maan vrrnda t-ee'tan. 31 
zoon, ghaa zaad a-ltaa baa maa. 

162. Mecheleny in English 
MeehliHy in French Mating (51 ii 2, 
4 <f 23). II. 299. 

11 dar bhas na kii' na man, dii tbhii' 
ju-qas aa. 12 an da vA'i'dar vardii'*!- 
dan ceoe'la pAAt. 15 uum da veTkai 
ghdoi ta slA'igha. 18 vA'i'dar, k-€m 
ghazo'ndighd tee*ghan aa. 22 gheeft 
al ghaa a klii'd an-t be-sta dot ar is, 
gheft-am nan-riiqk aau z'n and, oa 
skhuuman aau z n vuu'ta. 23 't vet 
kalf . 24 bhant niana- jii'qa bhas duu'd, 
an a-j-is bhee ghavo'na. 25 JAA-mor 
dan aa'dsta zoon dii' bhas up ot veld 
as daa voeoer viel ; an ghala'k om nor 
6oiskbhamp, oo-rdan-am dor a labh&aii 
van zii'qan an sprii qa. 27 uu bryyr. 
29 um mee m'n vri*nda na kii' blfrai ta 
z&ain. 31 ghee zaa gh^ uu'mat 
a*lt&aid ba n^iai. 

163. iS^^mam^, Tillage (5 InS, 
4 e 12). IL 302. 

11 d6u bhas na man dii' tbhii' zoo*- 
nan aa. 12 an da vou'dar ghaf 't am. 
15 da ve'rkas gh6i sl<$u*&:han. 18 
v6u*dar,* k-am kohdud ghed6u*n tee*- 
ghan aa. .22 gheft al ghaa a klii'd 
6un da JU'qan; ii'n van da be'sta; 
stekt dan nan-riiqk 6un zld-nan vi*qar, 
an gheft-am skhuu'nan oon z&in vuu'ta. 
23 't yet ghamokt kalf. 24 bhant 
ons kiind bhas duu'd, an id as-bheer 
ghavo'na. 25 dan aa tstan zoon bhaa 
lin't feld ghablce'van, an as on n6ar 
ce'iB kbhamp, uu'*rdan §d daa sa bee*zigh 
bh6uTan mee ta zii'qan an ta da*naan. 
27 a br^ryr. 29 uum na kii'r mee 
m&in vri'nda kermis t-aa*van. 31 
gha zait uu'mas a*lt&id b&i m^. 

XXXII. OOST-YLAAN. 
DEREN, in EngHsh EAST 
FLANDEES. II, 306. 

164. St, NieoloiUy town 
(51 II 10, 4 tf 7). II. 308. 
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11 d6iir bhas na kii'r no mens, dii 
tbbii' zoo'non aa. 12 on do T6n*dor 
^hai z-elk cB'ldar p6itrt 15 om do 
Te*rko8 to bha-khton. 18 T6a'dor, 
k-6i misd6u'n. 22 'dust oe-ldor P baste 
je'] en 6iilt al gbaa do be-sto klee*ren 
on dnu zo-m onn ; stikt-otn-no riic^k 
on z&i*no vii*qor, on skhnn'non on z&in 
▼un-ton. 23 't yet kalf. 24 bbant 
m&rno zoon bhas doot, on &i is bbeer 
^boTO*no. 25 don aa*dsto zoon kbham 
intoB'son Tan -t yeld bbeer, on as &i 
nogb on boo'gbskboeoBt [' a bow-shot '] 
▼an oe'is bhas, kost &i al-t myyzii'k, 
on-t labb&i-t oo'ron. 27 6n Dmnr. 
29 mee m&in yri-ndon nil no keer 
16n*ton smflBse-ron. 31 ghee ztii gh&i 
a*ltedb&i m&L 

165. IJeklo, town (^1 n 12, 
3^33). XL 31L 

11 tor bhas no kii*r no ro'i-kon ee*ro 
[Dutch heer^ gentleman] dii tl:|hii' 
zoeoBns aa. 12 in do vAA'daro 
Tordii**ldegh oe-lder zo'i ghnnt. 16 do 
Te*rkons to bha*khton. 18 VAA'doro, 
k-en misdAA-n yosoer be. 22 briiqt 
iir al ^hd'bho [^Dntch gaauux, quickly] 
zo'in be-sto dii-qon, in duu*gho-t-am 
an, in stek-om no>iiiqk an zo'i-no 
Tii-qoro, in skhuuns a zo'in yuti'ton. 
23 t vet kalf. 24 bhant meno-zceoe-no 
bhas dyy^t, in o'i is bbeero'm ghovo'n- 
don. 25 niAAT binst \* in the mean 
time'] bhas fo'i*non ebh'sto zodO'no 
in don a'koro, in os don dii'non bhee*ro 
kii'rdogho in an (B'is kbhamp, in 
yy*rdogho zirqon in labh6i*t e-Dhon. 
27 BB bruuTo. 29 om mo'i mee mo'i 
Tiii'nden no kii'r bhal to duun. 31 
tuut, tuut, mol kind, gh-EB ghol 
a'lto'id bo'i mo'i ghobhee*st. 

1 66. ifa^^AM,yillage(5 Inl 3, 
3 e 27). II. 315. 

1 1 aor bhAAT no kee'rko noB roe'i'ko 
man, dii tbhsB ztsoens aa. 12 ee 
lAA*tor[F] mo'sto dee'lon. 15 bhAAr 
ghodwo'aen [* f(»ved'] Tan do zbhoeoDus 
to bha'khton. 18 vAA'dor, ek en 
mesdAA-n tee*ghen uu. 22-24 ee 
liipt-om tee-^hono [' he ran towards 
him'], TlAAgh an zonen-als ['flew at 
his neck ], ke-sto-om, on ee dee f* did,' 
caused] van blo'i'skhap p from olithe- 
ness*] omdat ee dAAr bliAA're, 'n Tet 
kAAli sla'khton. 25-30 don a*ndoro 
zoBCB'no boklAA'ghdo om [' complained'] 
dAAr oo'voro dat ee a*kens [' ever,' 
Dutch al keerena] brAA'vo ghobhee'st 
blLAA'ro, on dat dii Icece'ro [' scamp '] 



vjf ghuud o*ntAAld bhiiio. 81, 32 
mAAT do TAA'dor zei : mo kend ! t-on 
OS nil meer of rekht ['it-not is not 
more of = than right'] daa mee dAAr 
▼oor loecB'to [' feasting '1 mAA'kon ; 
bhant uu bruu^ro bhAAr dood, on ee os 
▼arree'zon [* risen from the dead'], 
ee bhAAr yarloo*ron ['lost'], on ee oi 
bhee-ro ghoTO'ndon. 

167. Kleit, a hamlet be- 
longing to parish of Maldeghem, 166. 
IX. 319. 

11 do bhAAT no kee*rko no ree-ko 
man mat tbhee zeens. 12 do jo'qsto 
yruugh zeen dee'loqo. 15 most do 
zbheens bha^khton. 18 TAA'doro, ek 
een ['haye'] mesdAA'u tee-gho uu. 
22-24 ee yiilt om om don ne'ko on 
ee dee on yet kAAlf sla'khton om 
ko'rme'so t-au*bhon yan blo*iskhap 
omdaa zeo'no zee'uo [Dutch ztjn toon, 
his son] goko'mo ohAATo. 25-30 
mAAT don &u*8ton bruu'ra bhAA*ro dAAr 
kbhAAd ormo, dat ee a*kos brAA'yo 
ghobhee-ston dat zeen yAA'der yceoer 
em nii on dee*. 31, 32. mAAr do 
yAA'do z6i*e: meen kend, lAAt ons 
blo'i'o zeen, bhant uu bruu-ro bhAA'ro 
dAAd, on ee 06 yarree'zen, ee bhAA'ro 
yarloo'ren, on ee os bheer ghekeoTd 
I* returned ']. 

168. Gent, in French Gand, 
in English OhmL city (51 it 2, 3 44). 
II. 325. 

[There are two principal modes of 
speech. One, the Newbridge Gentish, 
formerly spoken in the street of Nieuwe- 
Bru^ or Neder-Schelde, used prin-. 
cipsdly by small tradesmen and work- 
people. This is lower {plgtter) than 
ordmary Gentish) and much drawled 
{aUepend, lipnerig). The present New- 
brid^ mode is really the general old 
Gentish*- The other Gentish is spoken 
generally by the citizens, and eyen the 
upper classes when using their mother 
tongue; modem Hollandish is ''for- 
tunately" not used, eyen in churches 
or in most schools. 

In this Gentish almost all short 
yowels are lengthened, as kaaU or hate 
for kai, bntge or bruugge for brug, 
tteemms for ttem, etc. The short t and 
e of otiier dialects becomes ^' (o'i), as 
drijnke^ zijnge, wijnkel, $ehijnke, m^'ns, 
(mensch). 

Long a ii^oa (aa) and before r often 
sounds as a dipnthong like French oi^ 
in voir (uaa*). ^ 
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Open or e^ is a diphthong Me (ii*) 
or nearer eee, eee (ee,' ee*). 

Heavy e [tiie (aeae) of Flemish gene- 
rally] is tt, and this is the sonnd of 
short e hefore r, as piird, tfciird^ 
hegiire; atiirk, biirg, kiirke, viirke. 

Open long o becomes ue (yy*)} as 
hietHf brued = Dutch boom, brood. 

Close long o becomes eu (oDoe), as 
veugelf Togel. 

Long u retains its sound (yy), but 
uw generally adds on an unaccented e 

The ij is at (fd) or even aai (&ai). 

The ei is also usually at, but in some 
words eee, eie (ee', ee'), as ffeete, geit, 
teheen, scheiden. 

The ui becomes aat (&ai). 

The ou and au are French ^ (be) in 
some words, and Dutch t; (al) in others ; 
but when followed by d, are always iw 
(be'u) ; seheictve is both sehauw or 
aehaduwy ' shade, shadow,* and sehouto 
or tehoorateen, * chimney'; when fol- 
lowed by t, these om, au, are generally 
t; (o'i), as atijty stout, * bold/ 

The t in ing is not merely long (ii), 
but has the secondary stress, as deeliingey 
leziinge. [This is ^uite Chaucerian.] 

The old termination -eege, 'igge, is 
in full use, as naaisteriggcy naaister, 
* seamstress.' 

The termination -i« becomes -m««, 
as gesehiedertessey and 'laar, properly 
•leer, becomes -hrre as dompHirre, 
dompeleer, dompelaar, * loiterer.' 

The termination uuf becomes em, as 
xwalem for zicaluw, swallow (bird) ; 
but weduwe, weduwenaar, becomt) tcewe, 
icewirre. 

Short a before r becomes long a or 
oa (aa), as oartn, woarm = arm, warm. 

The h is not pronounced. 

Unaccented -e is often added, as 
moedere, etnele (hemel, * heaven '), ends 
(hemd, * shirt'), etc. 

When / and r occur in the middle of 
a syllable, they are frequently omitted, 
and r before a is regularly mute, as 
oaa, als, gea for gcra, gras, as in Friesie 
buat for bur at, borst, 'burst, breast, 
brush.' 

But ch is heard in muaaehe, bossche, 
mijnaeke, menschen, where it is omitted 
in Hollandish. 

For mp, they use np or nt, as lant, 
lamp. Medial d either falls into t otj 
or 18 mute. Final foreign je is called 
d€, fisfamielde^ familie. 

Ulder, wulder, gulder and zuider are 
used for hett or hun, tpif, gij, zy, EH is 



often called jij, Bs^kenbenU'kiknie 
geweeat, *t eHeJi; geweeat (kanbe-ntekik 
nii ghebhee-st, tee-taja'i ghebhee^], 
literally ' I not am it I I not hem, it 
has he oeen,' = 'twas n't me, 'twas hun. 

Oentiah, 

11 tar bhaas na kii'r na men, in 
&i AA tbhii* zceoBns. 12 in &i du'l- 
de^ha^t yyldar &ait. 16 om da vii-rkas 
to bha'khta. 18 vAA'dara, k-ee mii»- 
dAA'n tee'ghan ee. 22 aas &i na b&i 
z&i ze'lva ghako*ma bhaas, riip &i ii'-na 
[*he called one'] van z&m Knekhte, 
in 6i ghabii'dagh eem-t bee'sta da'i-qa 
t-AA'la om eem an ta duun, eem a pAir 
skhuu'na ta ghee*va, in na ra'iqk cop 
z&i'na va'i-qar ta stee-ka. 23 *t be*sta 
kaalf. 24 omdaa* m&i'no KBceiia, 
dii dyy* [*dead*] bhaas, bhee79 

fhavo'nda es. 25 o*nddrtyy*sgha 
bhaam dan ^ebh'sta zo&oe'na oop 4 
land ; in aas &i omtree-nt den &ai'Z9 
P house'] kbhaam, yy'-degh 6i-t la- 
bhai-t in da spee-lman. 27 ee bruurra. 
29 oom m&in vrii-nda mee ta traktee*r9. 
31 mAAr, mki-na Jo*<^ana, ghee z&it 
oo'marst a*ltftid b&i m&i. 

169. Tongval van de werklieden 
in de tvijk der Nieuwe-brug te Gent, 
speech of the work-people in New- 
bridge Street, Gent, see specimen 168. 

11 na vAA'dar aa tbhii' zcoens. 
12 an da vAA'dara ghaaf at eem. 16 da 
vi'rkas. 18 vAA*£ra, k-EB misdAA-n 
tee-ghanee. 22 AAst oeldaral lyy'pt 
oom z&in bee*sta klii'-ra, in duu eem 
an nicece' pAAr skhuu-nan an, in stekt 
eem na r&iqk oop z&i'no vid^ar. 23 
't vee-tsta kaalf. 24 bhant mfci-na 
zceo&'na bhaas ghastoo'rva, in &i as 
bhee*ra lee'vat ghabho-rda. 25 in 
AAS dan ^ebh'sta zoeoe'na uAAr &ais 
kbham, yy'Tdagha &i van vee'ra-t i 
mazii'k in-t labh&i-t. 27 ee bma-ia ' 
29 om m&i mee m&in kamarAA'ta yy'k 
na kii'r t-amazee*ra. 31 kiind, al 
bhad-'k bazii't, as-t ii-bha. 

170. Wetteren, small town 
(61 nO,Ze 62). II. 331. 

11 dAAr bhas na kii'r na menskb, 
dii tbhii' zcecens aa. 12 an a'i 
dii'-ldagha oe-ldar -t ghuud. 16 om da 
vee-rkas ta bha'khten. 18 y<$u*dar, 
k-EE misdAA'n tee'ghan <$a. 22 AAst 
oe'ldar ! breqt tse*fa8«t be*sta klii'd an 
duun-t uam AA'na; stek no riq AAn 
za'in and, an skhuu*nan AAn za'in 
vuu-tan. 23 't vet kalf. 24 bhant 
ma'i'na zoeoe-na bhas dyy'd, an a'i as 
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ghavoiidan. 25 ihaat dan aa-dsta 
jEoeoe'iia bhas in-t Teld, an as a'i bheer 
kii'-rdagha an tee'ghan oe'is kbham, 

fyV-rdaghan a'i, dat ar bi'nan myyzii-k, 
naspee'ld an ghada'nst bhiird. 27 6vl 
ruur. 29 om na kii'r mee ma'in 
▼liiTidan kee*nne*sd t-aa-an f* bold '1. 
31 jo-qan, ghee za'it a'ltyy's ba'i ma i. 

171. Ntnove, town (50 n 51, 
4«1). XL 334. 

11 duAA' bhas na kii' na mensjh, 
dii tbhii' zan*nan aa. 12 an da 
vnAA'r gbaf am za poAA'rt. 15 om 
da ve'rkas ta bha'khtan. 18 yuaa'f, 
k-em kuAA'd ghedoAA'n tee*ghan aa. 
22 spnndjsj £uan, an dnut am se-fas 
ekhiyy'an [* beautiful'] dii*qan uaa'u, 
an stek na riiqk uaa' zaa-na Tii'qar, an 
skhuu-nan uaa' zan Tuu*tan. 23 a 
Ta'itjsj kalf. 24 bhant ilk pBE^'sdan 
[Dutch p4insdef thought] daa maa'na 
zuun diyy'ad bhas, an aa as yan-eer 
[van her^ *affain'] ghavona. 25 dan 
aa'sta zuun kohamp nuAA'r oe'is van-t 
TeldJBJ, an as an baka'ns pnear'] 
t-oe'is bhas, iy/a'rdan a zii'qan an 
da-nsan. 27 aa briir. 29 om mss 
maan vri'UJan ke'rme's t-aa'van. 31 
ju'qan, gh-etjsj ^haa a-lta'id ba maa. 

[On (djsj, tJ8j), the * sneeze/ see 

rimen 156. On (uaa*) Winkler says 
sound is somewhat {eenigzins) 
diphthongal, especially before r, and 
then sounds exactly like the French oi 
in voir. In spec. 170 he had not made 
that remark. See introductory, note 
to spec. 168, on long a (1423, /).] 

172. JSichem, village near 
Voordty Tillage (50 n 49, 8 « 50). 
II. 338. 

11 dar bhas na kii*r na maan dii 
tbhii* zoo-nan du. 12 an a Yarda'i'li- 
djaghan ^i-ar -t ghuud. 15 om oa 
Ta'irkas ta bha'khtan. 18 VAAr, k-em 
tee'ghan aa ghazo'ndighd. 22 ost 
ou'jar [Dutch haast ei, * haste you'1, 
bri(qd a ghaa t-ii'*sta Pthe first J 
klii*d daa gha vendjsj [* find '], duuv- 
ad em aau, stekt-am na-riqk op d-and 
an skhuu'nan aa za'in yuu'tan. 23 a 
yatjsj kalf. 24 bhant ma'i'na zoon iir 
bhas diyy'ad, an aa as bheer ghaYcnan. 
25 mAAr za'i'nan ciui'ston zoon bhas 
op-t veldisj, an as an bheer kbhamp, 
iyy'a'rdaghan-an spee-lan an zi-qan. 
27 a bryyr. 29 om mee ma'in Tri'njan 
op-t ee'tan. 31 zoon, gh&ai zaid 
a'lti3ry'ds b&ai m&ai. 

173. GeeraarMergen, Geer- 
oudsbergm^ OeerUbergtn^ox 0ri$9berg$n^ 



in French Orammonty town (50 n 46, 

4 $ 47). II. 341. 

11 tar bhas na kii'r na maan, dii 
tbhii* zbinsh AA'i. 12 an da VA'i'r 
dii vardii*'ldshagha -t ghuud toeskhan 
zan z6insh. 15 om da va'rkish ta 
bha'khtan. 18 *k zaa am ze'ghan 
['I shall say to him'] daa-k kAAd 
^hadAA'n ee'u tee'ghan em. 22 tceoe'ra 
KB'pt, oltjsh a gh&u man spH'ntamyy* 
[* my sphnter-new '] plce'uja an duu 
za-m AAn; stikt na riqk aa zAA'na 
Tiq'er ['* in ng^ the g is omitted, and fi 
nasalised as in French." This direc- 
tion I take to be one given by the 
translator, and that it was meant to 
convey the sound of (q) to French 

rikers; the same direction occurs 
where. I continue to use (q), but 
shall note the (a)], an skhuu'nan aa 
zan vuu'tan. 23 't vet kalf. 24 
bhant maa*na zoo-na bhas diyy'ad, an 
aa as van-ee*r ghavcnan. 25 mor den 
fiiu'stan zoo-na dii' bhas tarbh&i'ligh 
op-t land; an as an bhecra kbhamp en 
dat an b&i t-oe'is bhas, iy/a'rdagh an-t 
labh&i't van-t myyzii'k an van-t gha- 
za'qksal. 27 a bryyara. 29 om mee 
man vrii'ujan na kii'r tAA'fali^a t-au'an. 
31 joq-an, iyy'ar na kii*r, z&i gha gh&i 
nii a'lt&id ba m&i P 

174. Oudenaarde, in French 
Audenarde^ town (50 n 51, 3 « 36). 
II. 345. 

11 tar bhas na kii'r na zee'kara 
m^ins dii tbhii' zododus aa. 12 an da 
TAA'dar vardii' 'Idagha -t ghuut. 15 om 
da vi'rkas ta bha-khtan. 18 VAA'dar, 
k-ee misdAA'u tceoe-ghan oe'i. 22 ghoo 
t(Boe*ra, HAAlt-at Dcsta klii'd an 
duu-t-am an, duut-an na r^iqk aa 
z&i'na v^i'qar, an skhuuns aa z&i 
vuu'tan. 23 't fet kalf. 24 bhant 
m&i-na zoeos'na bhas dyy'd, an ii as 
noe'i bhee'ra ghavo-naan. 25 dan 
6u'8ta z(Boe'na bhas op-t feld, an ii an 
bhi'stag&a [* wist, ' knew] vaa niit. 

05 i noB'i, al bhee*ra kii'-ran, z&in 6is 
naa'dardee'gha [* neared*], yy''rdaeh-i 
dan za zuu'qan an zoek nan oAA-nignan 
doeoen mAA'ktij^han. 27 oe'i bruu'ra. 
29 om m&in vrii-ndan mee ta traktee*- 
ran. 31 kind, uu es-t tokh moeos'- 
ghal&il da-ghe zoe-kan dei'qan van oe'i 
bruu'ra kcent ze-ghan ; gh&i, gha z&it 
a'ltyy's b&i m&i. 

175. Deinze or Deyme^ town 
(50fi58,3<r31). H. 349. 

11 dar bhas na kii'r na man, dii 
tbhii' zoeoens aa. 12 an da VAA'dar 
dii**ldagh oe'ldar zsb ghuud. 15 om da 
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Ti-rkens ta bha'khton. 18 TAA'dara, 
k-EE misdAA-n tee-gha aa'j. 22 ee 
dee am da be*sta klii'Tan AA'lan Toeoer 
xEE'iia zoeoe'na aan ta daun, an ee dee 
em a pAAr skhuu'iian gheen, an na 
rsEqk op zES'na TEE'qar stee'kan. 
23 't ye'tsta kalf. 24 omdaa* msE-na 
Bceoe-na, dii-t dyr' bhas, bbee-ra gha- 
TO'ndan es. 25 binst du mi'dalan ta'id 
kbbam dan aa'j'sta zceoe'na van op-t 
land; an oos ee omtre*nt dan ce'i'za 
kbhamp, yy*Tdegh ee-t labha'i't an de 
spee'lman. 27 aa'j bran'ra. 29 om 
niEEn vrii'ndan mee ta trektee'ran. 31 
mAAT msE'na jo'oan tokh, gba zeb 
gha'i O'mars a'ltEsa ba'i ma'i. 

XXXIII. West-Vlaanderen, 
in English West Elandbks. II. 
d52. 

176. Brugge, mTrenchBruges, 
city (51 n 13, 3 <; 12). II. 356. 

[Long a is pronounced oa (aa) before 
dj U I, ft, r, 9f z (except in plurals of 
past tenses in verbs, wbere a is short 
in singular, as ik bad, wi batten, and 
except some b, /, p^ m, has been lost, 
as madt for maagde), but is pure, as A 
in French Atre {aa, aa P), before b,p,f, 
V, g, k and m. And 9eh is pronounced 
ik, which is old low German, and is 
still heard in some low German modes 
of speech. The version is too free to 
be quoted exactly.] 

1 1 dar bhas a leer a man, an ii aa 
tbhee zoeoens. 12 vAA'dar, ghe'ma 
[* give me '] ghi -t ghoo-na [Dutch hei 
geene, * the mat,' the thing or part] 
daa-k ik muun en. 15 zbhiins. 
22 i d6i am zdn be'sta klee-ran AA'lan. 
25-30 don uu'ktan zoeoe'na bhas dAAr 
zaluu'd [French jaloux] van, an z6i : 
TAA'dar, t-on is tokh nii ghaper-met- 
ee'rd ! ja duu meer VAAr dii sl6a'bar 
[* slobbery fellow'] of daa ja VAAr 
miin do't jaa, z^i da vAA'dar, v6i'ntja 
[*man*] t-an is mAAr reks lik of 't 
ziin muut [* it is however rij^ht like as 
it must be,' it is quite nght], jan 
bruura bhas dood, on ii is varree'zan 
[* arisen']; zoo is-t gheel simpal daa 
ma mii'ndar [for tcij wijlitdtn *we 
we- folk'] daa vii'ran. ja viiqk gha 
[* receive'] da baloo'niqa van ja ghuu 
ehedra'gh [* of your good behaviour*] 
in bhal to stAA'ua med ii'dareen, 
varstAA'ja daa ? en lAAt ghi ons ol ta 
^hAA'ra [' together'] konte'nt ziin dat 
1 nogh leeft. 

177. Oostmde, in English 



Ostend, town (51 n 14, 2 ^54). II. 36*2. 
[This is alfio very freely translated.] 

1 1 tar bhas an keer an vAA'dar, «i 
j-aa tbhEB zoecens. 12 dii ghuu soel 
ghAAf at am ; bb ja, bhaa mott an 
doo'n, ee? 15 om zan zbhiins ta 
bha-khtan. 18 vAA'dar, k-en zoo 
leelik ghadAA'n mi juun [* I have so 
ugly done with you']. 20-24 bhaa daa 
san VAA'dar mid am dei ? 'k lAAt sha -t 



gharAA'n [< what then his father with 
him did, 1 let you it guess '1. gh<>ii, 
wa'usja [* jack,' diminutive oi Johanna 



called Jourannei] zeit on ghdu, kom 
bi'nan, man v6int, 'k ziin zoo blii' du 
Ja dAA ziit. ma ghAAU se-fans koTame-f 
uu'dan. an-t vet kolf most ar an, 011 
nogh e-ntbhat a'qars [* something be* 
sides'] an vAA'dar an zoeoe'na dci'an » 
fiin moe'ltja [* had a fine feast ']. 26 
den uudsta zoeoena, dii van oo'var aa 
dagh of tbhei jyt bhas, kbham binit 
dan mi'dalantii d uaa z'n yys U 
bhee'gha. jaa-mAAr i oo*rda-t mjiyzii'k 
spee'lan, an ja varskhii't [* changes'! 
ol met an keer. 29 ja bhor ma bhd 
zoo vruud ZEE, dat i nii an bhist bhas 
dat an dei, an j-an wi-lda nii bi-nan- 
ghAAU. 31 mAAr vAA'dar kam yyt, 
an a'khtar an bitsja bibalabuu'shas 
V after a little coaxmg'] ja tbheefeld 
r induced'] om tokh tuu bi lan 
bruura. an za kce'stan mee-kAAr, en-t 
bhas vriind lik van ta voo-ran. 

178. Roesselaar, in Frencb 
Boulera, town (50 n 66, 3 € 7). II. 
369. 

11 t-bhos a kEB na man an ii as 
tbhee zoeoens. 12 an za vAA'dara i 
vardsE'ld i ol za ghuud o*ndar z'n 
tbhee zoeoens. 15 om der da zbhiins 
ta bha'khtana. 18 VAA'dara, k-BB-k-ik 
zo'nda ghadaa*n tee*ghan juu. 22 
AAst ja, AAl-am a kEE za niibh klEsd 
an duu-t an, stekt na riiqk ip z'n'a 
viiq'ara [see specimen 173] an dm 
skhuun an z'n vuu'tan. 23 *t vet kolf. 
24 gha muu bhce'tan [* wit, * know] 
mana-zoeoe'na bhos dAAd, an ii a 
bhee*re yytghako'man. 25 dan 
uu'dstan zoeoe'na bhos ip -t land 
bee'zigh mee bhe'rkana, an os ea 
bhee'ra kbham van de sti'kan, an t-yyi 
UAA'sda, i oo'rddgha da za van Dm 
trompe'taghan an zuu'qan. 27 Jcen 
broo''ra. 29 omda'-k AAk vaat m'n 
vrii'ndan zuu koeoen a kEE keTme'V 
uu'don. 31 mAAr ju'qan [here M#ii 
printed aa usual], gha aii ghii o'Uiid 
bi miL 
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179. Kortrijky in French 

Courtrai, city (50 it 55, Ze 12). II. 
874. 

J The Koitrijkers omit final d^ espe- 
ly before a consonant, as t tton mi 
giin oe ip ziin oof, m i iel 'ft broo m 
tiin an = hij Btond met zijn hoed op 
fijn hoofd, en hij hield een brood in 
sijn hand, * he stood with his hat on 
hifl head, and he held a bread-loaf in 
his hand.* Final n is so frequently 
omitted that the Kortriikers are nick- 
named ennehiterB, *■ en-biters.* Also / 
and r are freN^aently omitted. Seh is 
caUed tk. Final te (io) is constantly 
used as a diminutive.] 

1 1 no man a tbhee zoeoens. 12 an 
ca krBB**ghan elk oe'ldar d^sl. 15 
dii dei am ghAAU mee da zbhiins. 18 
TAA'dar, k-EB ghazo*ndigh tee*ghan yy. 

22 loop om-t be-sta klEB* an £iu-t-am 
an; an duu-na riiqk an ziin an, an 
dnn skhuu'nan [as seh, and not tky is 
written, I copy it] an ziin Tuu'ta. 

23 't vet kolf . 24 bhan mii*na zoDoe'na 
bha dAA, an ii as bhee'ra ghavcnda. 
25 dan 6ud8ta zoeoe-na bhaa dAxr 
binst ip-t Ian. os i bhee*ra luiB'Tda 
Tan da sti'kan, en bii-t yys van zi 
TAA'dar bhaa, oo-rdan-i zi-qan an 
da'nsa. 27 yy bruu-ra. 29 om mee 
miin Tri'ndan ta ke-rame'san. 31 
lU'qan, ghee ziit o'ltiid bii mil. 

180. J5t?^tfn, in French Tprea, 
city (50 ft 52, 2^53). II. 378. 

11 daa bhos a man dii tbhsE zoecens 
a*dd. 12 an da vaa'da dee-j*at. 15 
om da zbhiins ta bha*khtan. 18 
Taa'dar,. k-^in EBzuu'ndeghd ^this 
(bb) for (gha) in participles is said to 
sound just as ^ in the French Hrt] 
tee-ghan juun. 22 briiokt a keer 
Eee-ra [' quickly *] a nioe(£''Dhan bruuk 
on a nioeoe'bha Kaza*ka, an duu-sa-m 
a*nduun. stckt a riiqk an za Tii'ndar 
en gheet-an nioece^'bha [(ni^c'bha) may 
be the proper word ; niewe is printed 
twice and nieuwe once, but eu does not 
appear to be otherwise replaced by e] 
skhuun. 23 a vet kolf. 24 ma juqan 
[see specimen 173 on (q)] bhos daad, 
en-an es bhee'ra EEvuundan. 25 ja- 
maa, os dan uu'dsta zoeoena van-t 
lant kbham, bhaa dat-an bhos ghaan 
bhe*rkan, an dat-an bi-t jy% kbham, 
on oo'rda da'usan an zii*qan an 
sprii'qan. 27 Ja broo'TO. 29 om z-ep 
t-ee*tan [* to eat it up '] mee man 
Tiii'ndan. 31 juq-an, j-an-BE ghii nii 
ta klaa'ghan; gha ziit van tj'noe'khtana 



tuu tj'naavans ['from morning to 
evening,' Dutch oehtendt^ avoneS] hi 
miin. 

181. i\>/7mit^M, town(50n52, 
2 e 43). II. 382. 

11 t-bhos BE kee bb mens, dii tbhee 
zoeoens a*da. 12 an da VAA'dar dee'lda 
oe'ldar- 1 ghuut. 15 om da zbhiins ta 
bha'khtan. 18 vAA'dar, k-en eezo'u- 
dighd tee-ghan Juun. 22 briiqt [see 
specimen 173 on (q)] ma zee-ra zan 
be-sta kaza'ka en duu-sa-m an, stekt bb 
riiqk an za viiq-ar an duu sa skhuun 
an. 23 't vet kalf . 24 om das bhi'la ma 
zoeoe-na bhos dood, an-an is vyt 
EBko-man. 25 tuun kam dan uu'OBta 
zoeoe-na van-t stik, an os an ontre*nt 
t-yys kam, an dat an z-oo*rda zii-qan 
an myyzii*ka spee-lan. 27 i9 broo**ra. 
29 om miin vrii-ndan ta traktee-ran. 
31 joq-an, ja zii ghii o'san [for oUan^ 
that is, aU aan, always] hi miin. 

182. Veume-Amhaeht, dis- 
trict, manor of Veume, town, in French 
JiirfiM (51 ft 4, 2 « 38). II. 386. 

11 t-ohos a kBE a man, an dii man 
a-da tbhEE zoeoens. 12 an da vAA-da 
dEE'ldan oe-ldar -t ghuut. 15 om ta 
zbhiins ta bha-khtan. 18 VAA'dar, 
k-en dAA lEEk misdaa*n tee-ghan juun. 
22 ZEE'ra [* haste '] om a besta kaza-ka 
VAA ma zceoe*na, duut-an z-an, an 
duut-an a paar skhuun an. 23 *t kolf 
daa m-BE*vat an. 24 ma zoeoe-na dAA 
bhos dood, an m-an an bhee-ra BBvoq'an 
[see specimen 173 on (q)]. 25 dan 
uu'dsta zoeoe-na bhos bu da bhii-lo 
oep da sti-kan os an nyy van za bherk 
kam, lik of an nii ve-ra mBE van zan 
yys bhos, an oo-rda za da-nsan an 
sprii'qan an myyzi^'ka spee'lan. 27 i 
broo''ra. 29 om msB ma vrii-ndan a 
ksB ke'ramc'sa t-uu'dan. 31 zoeoe-na, 
i blyyf ghi o-san hi miin. 

XXXIV. FRAl^CE. n. 389. 

183. St. Winok'B Bergen, in 
French BtrguM, town (50 ft 59, 2 « 26). 
II. 395. 

fin the towL itself the people gene- 
rally speak Flemish, and but few 
French ; the country round about ^e 
town is quite Flemish.] 

11 t-bnas an kEEr an vAA*dar dat en 
PAAT zoeoens a-da. 12 an dan uu-dan 
braa-van man, jaa, noem dBB-lda z'n 
fortyy*na. 15 dan buur [' boor,*peasant] 
bEB [* well * !], BE zoq [see specimen 
173 on (q)] an op san land miBB-flen 
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zbhiins, sensee* ['only think']. 18 
t-ifl bhaa f* it is tnie ] man vaa'dar, 
k*an zo'naa EBdAA*n tee'ghan juon. 
22 lopt, zeght-an, briiq-at be-sta abii*t 
[French habit] j dii m-en [* which I 
have '], an tre-kan-t noem an ; stikt-an 
anriiqk rond zan Tiiq*ar, an gheet-an 
an pAAT skhuun. 23 at vet kLd, 24 
om-B-bhi'la, man juq-stan juq-an, diit- 
an dood bhas, is t-yya EEko'man. 25 
dan nn'dstan zcece'na, bES, an bhas 
op-t veld etbhaa*, an diit-an bi-t yys 
eraTee'rda [* arrived *1, an oo*rda daa an 
iT)rmun*r onghioa-ra, an zii'qan an 
Uii'qkan an da-nsan. 27 zan freeTa. 
29 om men ke'nesan ta bashkii'qkan. 
31 juq*an,'ja blyyft ghii mBS miin. 

184. Duinkerkey in French 
Dunkerque, in English Dunkirk^ town 
(61 n 3, 2^23). IL 401. 

11 da bhos 'n ksEr se man, en 'n 
ad tbhEE zoeoens. 12 da vaa*dar ghaf 
an ziin tbhsE zceoens elk-t sii-na. 15 
bii ziin zbhiins. 18 vaa*dar, k-en-an 
folii- [* folly *] E£daa*n ee*ghan Juon. 
22 an i zee; aald am ta fEE-ta ee 



nioeoa'-bhan tenyy* [French iemt], 23 
't kermes-ka-lf. 24 van aprEE-too 
[French apr^ ^o^j] isam zoeccna bhos 
daad, en-an is EEvo*nan. 25 en os dan 
nu'dsta zoecsn daa rook, be bhas 
BEpikee'rd [* piqued'] 29 om op-t 
ee'tan msE-man kompanjo*ns [Fr. 
eompagnont]. 31 ort, ju'^an, [see 
specimen 173 on (q)] ik an ghii bhoece*- 
nan a*ltiid ta ghaaTa [* together']. 

XXXV. Aakhangsel, Ap- 
pendix. II. 408. 

[This gives a version in the Rood- 
icaahch or thng of the Sonth-Xether- 
land or Belgian Limbumsh Kempen 
(specimen 185), and of Zeele in East 
Flanders (specimen 186), which have 
no interest lor our present purpose.] 

Note.^ Since p. 1393, col, 2, 1. 8 from 
bottom, was printed off, I have been in- 
formed that the Dutch pcraie torpwrtim 
has the accent on the first syllable, and 
is (por-sii, por-si) or (por*shd). French 
words in 'tion^ -aum^ become words in 
'tie in Dutch, and end either in (-sii, 
-si)or (-sia', -sha). 



Index to Examples from Winkleb's Dialscticon. 
The numbers refer to the numbers of the specimens. 



Aaehm, town, 50 

Aardenburgy town, 147 

Aix-la-Ohapelie, town, 50 

Akertf town, 50 

Aksel, town, 144 

Altendorff village, 25 

AUmarky district, 6 

Amelandy island, 94 

Amruniy island, 17 

Amsterdam y city, 116 

Angeleriy district, 13 

Antwerp, Belgian province, XXXI. 

158-163 
Antwerpy city, 160 
Antwerfen, Belgian province, XXXI. 

158-163 
AtUwerpen^ city, 160. 
Anters, Belgian province, XXXI. 

158-463 
Anversy city, 160 
Amefnuidetiy small town, 142 
Amheniy town, 62 
Audenardey town, 174 
Axel, town, 144 

BELGIUM, Kingdom of, XXVIIL, 

XXIX.-XXXIII. 149-182. 
Benninglfroek, viUage, 104 



Bergue$y town, 183 
Betmoey district, 62 
Bevelandy North y island, 140 

South, island, 137 

Bildty hety lordship, 95 
Bbkinghardey distnct, 14 
BoUwardy town, 93 
Bontty town, 49 
Borkunty island, 36 

Brabant, Belgian province, XXX. 
152-157 

Dutch province, XVIII. 67-61 

Brandenburg, Prussian province,YI. 5 
Brandenburgy New, town, 9 
Bredetedty town, 16 

Bremen, free town, XI. 

Bremetty town, 22 

Bremerhaveuy town, 26 

Brieiy deny town, 131 

Brielley town, 131 

Brugesy city, 176 

Bruggey city, 176. 

Brunswick, Prunian Province, XII. 

Brutsely city, 156 

BrueseUy city, 156 

BruxelUty citv, 156 

BuikUooty village, 109 

Burg, village, 135 
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Caltmlttf, diitrirt, 21 
Cttajnt, city, 48 



Drnilag, town, 3 
i)eiiiM, town. 17S 
JMtto-, diBlnol, 38 
I, 17fi 



An JWcf, toira, ISl 

im J7iwn, Tillags, BS 

A TVhK, hunlet, 133 

Dtvmitr, city, 76 

2)w(<, town, IS3 

DtHtpirlc, Tillage, d7 

DilAmaricli, distoitt, 13 

IMhan, town, 92 

Dtrintkt, dtT, I2fi 

Deri, Gitj, 129 

Dbkctei, Dutch proTinoa, XXII. 

78-7B 
J7KM(rb,t<mi, 1B4 
J>iMh>i,town,lS4 
DiuMorf, ton, 47 
DimUorp, town, 47 
Dunm, Tillag«, 61 

Eajt FLiimBBi, Btlcian prorince, 

xxxii. ie4-i7e. 

Eut FBiiaLAMD, FnwiMi proTinos, 

XIII. SZ-38 
EuTPBDUi4,PnladuipTonllM,in. 1 
EektoardtH, Tillus, 27 
Stdi, TiUage, 148 
EekIe,\om, Iflfi 
Egnumd am Zti, village, 113 
Eithem, Tillage, 172 
EmtUn, torn, 37 
Emmtrieh, toim, 44 
Xmmtriti, town, 44 
Bnkltinuii, town, 106 
Smu, town, 32 

Plaxdim, East, Belgian prsTinea, 

XXXII. 164-176 
,'WiR,BelgianproTince,XXSII. 

176-183 
Flnutorg, flord, 13 
Fliitand, iiland. IDO 
PRANCE, republic, XXXIT. 183-184 
Rimk/mrt-9K-t)u-0itr, town, 6 
P>n Towsa or LiJBBCi, Hijuvmo, 

Alls BuKnr, province, XI. 20-22 
Pritdtriehtladl, town, 11 
PiuULAJtD, Dntch proriuce, XXIT. 

87-96 
frialoKd, dialectDB commnnii, 87 
pKiuuif IN PanaLAMD, lingnirtie 

diitrict, 87-60 
m Oldbhbobo, XII. b, 30-31 

Of SCHLMWIO, Z. t, 14-10 

FriMBytt4, town, 30 



ArtiM, town, 182 

Owti, city, 16S. 169 
OttnudtbtTftn, town, 173 
OttrttbtrgtH, town, 173 
Qbuikolahs, Dutch proriBoa, XIX. 

82-70 
Ottderm, town, 46 
Gmt, aij, 168. 16S 
OfraartUbtrgtH, town, 171 
QEBMANT, emirire, II.-XV. 1-60 
Ghml, taty, 168. 169 
Oea, town, 139 
ffsrincAflfl, town, 129 
Gotltardir, diitrict, 10 
OroMmont, town, 173 



Qrtifneald, town, 3 

Griabtrjm, town, 1 73 

Orypitirt, Tillage, 86 

Oryptlamd, town, 3 

Obokihoih, Dutch pTOrince, XXIII. 

80-88 
Qrmingm, citj, 84 
Orool-Aamtri, Tillage, 126 
Qaitdar; town, 46 

Eaarhm, dtj, 114. IIS 

.HoffUf, fA(, citj, 123 

.ffoffi, ^, Tillage, 86 

Hahbdbo, free town, XI. 

Hamburg, town, 31 

Hahotxk, Bbghbwick, ScKAimov, 

OuiSHBtma, Pmiiian proTiaoea. 

XII. 23-31 
Samlt, town, 150 
Eatfttdt, town, 16 
EMUulitrk, Tillage, 111 
EtilU, Tillage, 148 
EtUMtrm, Tillage, 149 
Hilgtlani, English iiland, 19 
Eelnumd, town, 67 
Ett Bildl, locdahip, M 
Eindilooptn, town, 89 
Se/im DodihitH, Tillage, 8 
Selgilael, Tillage, 109 
HOLLAND the kingdom of, aaa 

Nederland 
Holland, Kohth, Dntch pnTinoa, 

XXV. 97-118 

Holland, South, Dntch praTinoe, 

XXVI. 119-134 

EoiSTHH, Pniaian prOT., tX. 11. 11 
Eoam, town, 106 
Eumn, Tillage, 118 
EuUt, town, 143 
Eiuum, town, 10 
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Jahde, river, 27 

Jever^ town and difitrict, 28 

Kadsand, village and district^ formerly 

island, 145 
Karrharde, district, 15 
Kattendijke, village, 138 
Katwyk aan Zee, village, 121 
Kempenlandj district, 56 
KetUeriy town, 48 . 
Kieity hamlet, 167 
Kolrtj city, 48 
Konigsberg, city, 1 
Kortrijk, city, 179 
Kuik, land of, 58 

Laren, village, 117 

Leer, town, 38 

Zeeuwarden, city, 91 

Leiden, city, 120 

Leuven, city, 155 

Lier, town, 161 

Lierre, town, 161 

LiMBuno, Belgian province, XXIX. 

149-151 
LiMBv&o, Dutch province, XYII. 51- 

56 
Louvairtf city, 155 
Lower Rhine, Prussian province, 

XV. 44-50 
Low German in Friesland, linguistic 

district, 91-96 

IN Oldenburg, XII., a, 27-29 

IN SCHLBSWIO, X., a, 13 

Lubeck, free town, XI. 
Lubeeh, town, 20. 

Maastricht, town, 51 

Magdeburg, town, 7 

Maldeghem, village, 166. 

Malines, town, 162 

Ifar^m, island, 108 

Meehelen, town, 162 

Mechlin, town, 162 

Mecklenburg, Prussian province, 

VIII. 9. 10 
Meittendorf, village, 7 
Meldorf, district, 12 
Meppel, town, 78 
Meurs, county and town, 46 
Midsland, village, 99 
More, county and town, 46 
Mol, town, ;59 
Moringer, district, 14 
Munater, town, 41 

NEDERLAND, kingdom, XVI. 

XVII.-XXVII. 51-148 
Nedbr-Rijn, Prussian province, XV. 

44-50 



Nee on Ameland, village, 94 
Nease, village, 33 
NETHERLANDS, the kingdom of 

the, see Nederland 
Neumark, district, 5 
New Brandenburg, town, 9 
NiebuU, town, 14 
Nieuwe-Tonge, village, 133 
Nijkerk, town, 65 
Nijtnegen, town, 62 
Ninove, town, 171 
Norden, town, 34 
Noord-Beveland, island, 140 
Noord-Brabant, Dutch province, 

XVIII. 57-61 
Noord'Brueeel, suburb, 157 
NooRD Holland, Dutch province, 

XXV. 97-118 
Noordwolde, village, 96 
Nordemei, island, 35 
North Beveland, island, 140 

Oldambt, district, 81 

Oldenburg, Prussian province, XII. 

Oldendorf-Himmelpforttn, village, 24 

Oldemaal, city, 74 

Ooreehot, hamlet, 59 

Oostende, town, 177 

Ooeter SeheUing, east of island, 98 

Oost-Vlaanderbn, Belgian province, 

XXXII. 164-175 
Otnabruek, town, 39 
Oetend, town, 177 
Oud-Beierland, village, 130 
Ouddorp, village, 134 
Oudenaarde, town, 174 
Ovbrijssbl, Dutch Province, XXI. 

74-77 

Paderbom, town, 42 

PoxERANiA, Prussian province, V. 3. 4 

Poperingm, town, 181 

Prussia, East, Prussian province, 

III. 1 

Prussia, West, Prussian province, 

IV. 2. 

Raetede, village, 20 

ReehtenJUth, vUlage, 26 

Rhine, Lower, Prussian province, 

XV. 44-50. 
Byebergen, village, 60 
Boermond, town, 53 
Boeeselaar, town, 178 
Botterdam, city, 127 
Boulers, town, 178 
RUSSIA, empire, I. 
Biigen, island, 4 

Saardam, town, 110 
SageUerland, district, 80 
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St. Amanda, village, 163 
St. Trond, town, 161 
Saksbn, PniBsian proyince, VII. 6-8 
Sdlzwedel, town, 6 
Sambeekf Tillage, 68 
St. Anna^ParoehUy Tillage, 95 
St. Niehokuy town, 164 
St. Druiden, town, 161 
St. JFinok't Serpen, town, 183 
Sauerlandy distnct, 43 
Saxont, Prnsrian ProTince, VII. 6-8 
Sehaarbeek, suburb of BruaselB, 167 
Sehagen, coontry town, 103 
ScHAUMBUso, iSrussian proTince, XII. 
Sehelling, ter, island, 97. 98 
Sch^rpinutl, Tillage, 66 
Sekeieningen, Tillage, 122 
Sehiermonnikooff, island, 90 
Schley, riTer, 13 

ScHLBSwio, Prussian and Danish pro- 
Tince, X. 13-19 
Sehouwen, island, 136 
Schutup, Tillage, 20 
SeUingen, Tillage, 80 
*« Oravenhage, ci^, 123 
'« Oravetande, Tillage, 124 
Sittard, town, 62 
Soeat, town, 43 

Tillage, 71 

South Beveland, island, 137 
Stamproi, Tillage, 66 
Stedesand, town, 16 
Stendal, town, 6 
Stevenhagen, town, 10 
Sluts, town, 146 
i9y//, isbind, 18 

ter Go€$, town, 139 
ter'Sehelling, island, 97 
Texel, island, 101 
TieUn, Tillage, 168 
Tienen, town, 164 
TieUrwaard, district, 63 
TinU, de, hamlet, 132 
Tirlemont, town, 164 
The Hague, city, 123 
Tolen, island, 136 
Turhout, town, 168 

Uddel, Tillage, 64 

Ulrum, Tillage, 83 

Urk, island, 107 

Utbbcht, Dutch province, XX. 71-73 

Utrecht, city, 72. 73 

Vaneveld, Tillage, 68 



Fenlo, town, 64 
Feume, town, 182 
Feume-Ambaeht, district, 182 
Flaardingen, city, 128 
Flieland, island, 100 
Foorde, Tillage, 172 
Freden, town, 40 

Waleheren, island, 141 

Wangeroog, island, 31 

Weert, town, S5 

JFemeldinge, Tillage, 138 

Weser, riTer, 27 , 

Wester Sehelling, west of island, 97 

Webtfalbn, Prussian proTinoe, XIV. 

39-43 
West Flande&s, Belgian province. 

XXXIII. 176-182 
Wbstphalia, Prussian proTince, XIV. 

39-43 
West P&ussia, Prussian proTince, 

rv. 2 

West Vlaandbrek, Belgian pro* 

Tince, XXXIII. 176-182 
West' Foome, formerly an island, 134 
Wetteren, small town, 170 
Wieringen, island, 102 
Windsehoten, town, 81 
Winterstcijk, Tillage, 69 
Wittlage, Tillaee, 39 
Woltersum, TiUage, 82 
Workum, town, 88 
Woubrugge, Tillage, 119 
Wrangeroog, island, 31 

Tpres, city, 180 

Zaandam, town, 1 10 

Zaankant, coast, 110 

Zandvoart, Tillage, 113 

Zbeland, Dutch proTince, XXVII. 

136-148 
Zuid'Beveland, island, 137 
Zuid-Brabant, Belgian proTinoe, 

XXX. 162-167 
ZuiD-HoLLAND, Dutch proTiuce, 

XXVI. 119-134 
ZUID-NEDERLAND, Kingdom of, 

XXVIII., xxix.-xxxni. 149- 

182 
Zutfen, town, 70 
Zuurbiemden, Tillage, 162 
Zwartsluis, town, 77 
Zweelo, Tillage, 79 
ZwoUe, city, 76 
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This completes the studies introducto. ■" to the conflideration of onr 
English dialects. It may be thought at first that too wide a range 
has been taken, but my own conviction is that the eiior lies in the 
other direction, and Uiat these studies will prove insufficient for 
the complete phonologic stud^ of our dialects, because I have found 
that, since most of them* were in type, on attempting to deal with 
some existing cases which have come before me, my own knowledge 
has only too frequently made defkult. Thus in vowels, the oo anid 
short u of ^Northumberland, taken as (u) ; the oo of West Somenet^ 
of North and South Devon, of Koifolk and Suffolk, taken as (yy, 
iu), are still phonologic riddles, and I might greatly increase the VaL 
In consonants, the Afferent uvular r's of Northumberland, and the 
(glottal or reverted) r's of Wiltshire, Gloucester, and Somerset; and 
even the trilled r's of Scotland, Westmorland and Ireland (said to 
be different), are not yet discriminated phonetically with sufficient 
accuracy. For many of the diphthongs and fractures extreme diffi- 
culty is felt in determining the position of stress, the length of the 
elements, and the quality of the element not under the stress. The 
peculiarities of intonation, which are locally most characteiistic, 
are as yet phonetically uncharacterized. 

For those who simply regard dialectal talk as " funny," "odd,*' 
" curious," "ridiculous," or "vulgar," such like difficulties do not 
exist. Even philologists, who have wrapped themselves up in their 
garment of Boman letters, as musicians in their equally tempered 
drab, will not care for them. But as no scientific theory of concord 
can be evolved from the blurred representation or rather caiicatuie 
of consonance which this temperament can alone produce, so no 
scientific theory of organic change of words, which forms the sta^ 
of philology, can be deduced from the incomplete, dazzling, puzzling, 
varying, orthography which Latin letters can alone present. Tbd 
great object of this work has been from beneath this heavy cloak to 
trace the living form, with the pure philological purpose ei arriving 
at spientific theories which shall help us to derive the present from 
the past of language. The result can be but a rough approzunation 
after all. But in forming an estimate for any work it is usual to 
calculate to farthings, and then lay on a broad margin for contin- 
gency. So here we must endeavour to trace to the minutest detaili, 
however absurdly small they may appear, and then allow a wide 
"debateable land " for inevitable errors. The nature of such a land 
is well enough shewn by an example in the preceding introductory 
remarks (pp. 1371-3). The nature of the details is shewn in 
Nos. 6 and 7 (pp. 1265-1357). The guide to an appreciation of 
the English laws of change will be found in the changes so carefully 
tabulated by Schmeller for Bavarian High (German (pp. 1357-1368), 
a language descended from the same remote common ancestor as our 
own, and those which can be inferred from Winkler's collectians 
(pp. 1378-1428) for descendants on the original soil from the same 
progenitor. With this preparation we will endeavour to investigate 
the phonology of existing English dialects themselves, as a clue to 
the radically dialectal English of our forefSathers. 
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